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The Church in a Changing World: 
A Contribution to the Interpretation of 
the Renaissance” 


Wattace K, FERGUSON 


HE historical interpretation of that phase in the development of Euro- 
pean civilization represented by the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth 

_ centuries poses a problem that has aroused much interest and no little con- 
troversy among scholars in the ninety-odd years since Burckhardt first treated 
these centuries as a period in the history of Italian civilization and labeled 
it the Renaissance. Since then, scholars who did not share Burckhardt’s pre- 
conceptions, or who were interested primarily in other countries or in some 
particular aspect of culture, have presented widely divergent views of the 
spirit, content, and chronological limits of the Renaissance,’ with the result 
that the value of the concept for purposes of periodization has been 'greatly 
vitiated. Much of the confusion concerning the Renaissance arises, I think, 


* Read at the Renaissance Conference of the Middle Eastern States held at the University of 


Pennsylvania, April 21, 1951. 
1 For review of the major trends in the interpretation of the Renaissance, see W. K, Ferguson, 
The Renaissance in Historical Thought (Boston, 1948). ; 
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from the fact that it has been used indiscriminately as a style concept ‘or to 
denote an intellectual movement, ard that, when considered as a historical 
period, it has commonly been regarded from the point of view of one country: 
or one particular cultural or religious interest, so that its interpretation has 
been constructed upon too nar-ow a foundation. It seems to me that, if we 
consider the economic, social, ar.d political, as well as the intellectual, aesthetic, 
and religious life of the centuries from 1300 to 1600, we shall find a certain, 
unity of development in all the countries of western Europe. It seems to me, 
* too, that, if the various aspects of their civilization are related to one another 
in a reasonably well co-ordinated synthesis, these three centuries may be treated 
as a period in the history of western European civilization as a whole, and 
that such a periodic concept may have sufficient validity to serve as a useful, if 
not indispensable, instrument of historical thought. For this period the term 
Renaissance may not be well chosen, but it is still the only commonly ac- 
cepted term we have for a crucially important historical period, and one 
that cannot be treated satisfac-orily by the simple device of attaching it to 
either the medieval or the modern age, or by dividing it between them. 

It is, indeed, the distinguishing characteristic of these centuries that they 
are neither medieval nor modern, but represent a transitional stage which has 
a character of its own. In a paper read at the meeting of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association in December, 1955,? I defined the Renaissance as a period 
characterized by the gradual shift from one fairly well co-ordinated and 
clearly defined type of civilization to another, yet at the same time possessing. 
in its own right certain distinctive traits and a high degree of cultural vitality. 
As a more precise hypothesis 1 suggested that it was a transition from a 
civilization that was predominantly feudal and ecclesiastical in its social, 
political, and cultural manifestations and agrarian in its economic founda- 
tions, to one that was predominantly national, urban, seculár, and laic, in 
which the economic center of gravity had shifted from agriculture to com- 
merce and industry and in which a simple money economy had evolved 
into capitalism. What I want <o consider here is the problem of the Church 
and the papacy in this synthesis. To what extent do they fit? And to what ex- 
tent does this approach to the interpretation of the Renaissance serve to 
illuminate a crucial segment in the history of the Church? 

‘THe conception of this period as peculiarly an age of transition makes it 
necessary to establish first of all a fairly definite idea of the nature of the 
civilizations that preceded and followed it. But, since historical thought 


2W. K., Ferguson, “The Interpretation of the Renaissance: Suggestions for a Synthesis,” 
Journal of the History of Ideas, XII (1951), 483-95. 
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.tends naturally toward a genetic treatment and, indeed, cannot avoid the 
_problem of causation, the interpretation of a transitional age is necessarily 
bound up more closely with the age out of which it grew than with that 
into which it later developed. By far the greater part of the controversy over 
the character of the Renaissance has concentrated attention upon its relation 
to the Middle Ages. This is the essential problem of the Renaissance scholar. 
The question of the relation of the Renaissance to the following period be- 
longs rather to scholars whose field of interest is the early modern period. . 
That is their genetic headache; let us leave it to them. This may seem an 
irresponsible attitude, and I may be following too closely the example of 
that little bird, the prototype of all historians, who always liked to fly back- 
wards, because he didn't care where he was going but liked to see where 
he had been. 1 think, however, that in so far as our interest is concentrated 
upon the transitional age itself, we must consider of first importance the 
question of what were the causes, nature, and extent of change. And that 
leads us back inevitably to the Middle Ages. As Carl Becker once remarked, 
a historian can describe anything only by first describing what it successively 
was before it became that which it will presently cease to be. 

The origins of the Church, of course, carry us back to a period before 
the Middle Ages. From that early period it inherited not only its basic doc- 
trine but also the concept of universality and the hierarchical organization 
that have remained constant throughout its history. In considering what was 
peculiarly medieval in the Church, however, and therefore likely to change 
with the passing of medieval civilization, we need go no further back than 
the centuries in which feudalism was taking shape, that is, roughly the eighth, 
ninth, and tenth centuries. In these centuries, if we accept Pirenne's thesis, 
western Europe had been reduced to an almost purely agricultural economy. 
And I think we might describe feudalism as fundamentally the adaptation of 
social and political organization to an economy in which land was almost the 
only form of wealth. Under these circumstances, central governments lacked 
the financial resources to govern effectively, so that legal jurisdiction and 
governmental authority were parceled out among the great landholders. 
Under these circumstances, too, the clergy, as one of the two classes that 
did not work the land yet had a very important function to perforpi, became 
a landholding class. Even earlier, in the Merovingian period, bishops had 
become administrative officers with secular rule over their cities. Now, as 
feudal lords, the bishops and abbots became the rulers of fiefs, barons ec- 
clesiastical with sovereign rights in their baronies. From this period on, the 
Church was committed to the exercise of temporal authority and to greát pos- 
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sessions. But, by the nature of feudal tenure, a lord was also a vassal. And 
the barons ecclesiastical were at the same time vassals of secular lords: kings 
or emperors. From this arose much interference by laymen in the election 
of church officials, and the ill-omened figure of Simon Magus cast its shadow 
across the Church. This was the period in which the Church was most com- 
pletely feudalized. In their dual capacity as feudal vassals and church of- 
ficers, prelates were forced to divide their services, often somewhat unequally, 
between God and Mammon, but they also exercised a great deal of in- 
dependent authority. The utter inadequacy of fiscal income made effective 
central government almost impossible for either the papacy or the monarchies, 
so that the conflict of secular and spiritual interests operated on the level of 
diocese and fief rather than of Church and state in the broader sense, 

The eleventh century marked the beginning of a tremendous revival in 
every branch of medieval civilization. Regular commercial relations were 
re-established between Italy and the Levant. From the seacoasts trade spread 
inland until the whole of western Europe was covered with a network of 
trade routes along which traveled not only merchants but also pilgrims, 
crusaders, students, and churchmen on official business. At intervals along 
these trade routes old cities revived or new ones sprang up. They became 
centers of local trade and skilled industry and, at the same time, furnished 
a market for surplus agricultural products. 'The twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies were characterized by a steadily growing prosperity in both country 
and city. 'The population of western Europe probably doubled during this 
period. Money economy, reintroduced through commerce and industry in 
the cities, spread to the countryside and made possible the partial conversion 
of landed wealth into fluid wealth that could be mobilized and concentrated. 
But, though this economic revival received its initial impetus from trade and 
depended for its continuing growth on the growth of cities, European society 
still retained in main outlines the structure which had been given it by the 
feudal system and the Church. The vigorous culture which made the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries the classic period of medieval civilization was pre- 
eminently the culture of the feudal nobility and the clergy. 

Feudalism, indeed, lasted long after the passing of that condition of 
almost exclusive agricultural economy in which it had been formed and 
which had justified its existence. The rights and privileges of the dominant 
feudal classes were protected by their monopoly of military force, by long- 
established jurisdictional authority, and by custom so ingrained that no other 
form of social and political organization could be imagined. As Joseph Cal- 
mette- has observed, feudalism had become a kind of Kantian category, in 
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terms of which the medieval mind perceived the social world.? Nevertheless, 
the growth of a money economy made possible, even in this period, the 
gradual recovery by central governments of some of the powers that had 
been lost in practice, if not in theory, during the early feudal era. In the 
early stages of this development, however, the government of the Church 
was in a position to take advantage of the new situation to better effect than 
were the feudal monarchies. Though partially feudalized in practice, the 
Church had never been as feudalized in theory as were the secular states. 
Its hierarchical principle was deeply rooted in both tradition and dogma. 
The feudal system, it is true, was also in theory hierarchical; but the feudal 
hierarchy consisted of a fortuitous network of personal relations which 
changed its form with each generation and which the accidents of marriage 
and inheritance rendered increasingly chaotic. The hierarchy of the Church, 
on the other hand, was a rationally organized administrative system, modeled 
upon that of the Roman Empire. Whereas the secular monarchies could 
establish effective state government only by destroying the feudal hierarchy 
as a political reality, the ecclesiastical monarchy had only to tighten its con- 
trol of the hierarchy to make it an effective instrument of central govern- 
ment. ' 

Even so, this was no easy task, for the officers of the Church were also 
vassals of emperors or kings. Bishops resisted the extension of papal authority 
not only because it infringed upon their independent diocesan jurisdiction 
but also because, in many cases, they felt a prior loyalty to the king or 
emperor who had nominated and enfeoffed them. This was the most serious 
obstacle to the growth of a strong centralized government in the Church. 
The vigorous assertion of the papal monarchy by Gregory VII led inevitably 
to the Investiture Controversy with the emperors and to less overt conflicts 
with other kings and princes. It also led to an unprecedented expansion of the 
claims of papal supremacy from the ecclesiastical into the temporal sphere. 
For, so long as the officers of the Church were also temporal lords, whose 
support was essential to secular rulers, the government of the Church could 
not be disassociated from that of the state. An effective papal monarchy 
within the Church could, therefore, be achieved only by establishing papal 
supremacy over the secular states. In this the popes were nevet. entirely suc- 
cessful, but in the age of Innocent III they came very close to the: fulfillment 
of their ambition. In their contest with the powers of this world the popes 
could count on the immense spiritual authority conferred upon them by 
unchallenged faith in the saving power of the Church. Their spiritual 


3 Joseph Calmette, Le Monde féodal (Paris, 1946), p. 169. 
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weapons were not yet blunted bz overuse. They enjoyed the prestige of 
leading the military might of Christendom against the infidel; and they 
were actively supported by all the reforming elements in the monastic orders, 
by the doctors of the new scholastic learning, and by the development of 
canon law in the new universities, It must not be forgotten that the assertion 
of papal supremacy began as a reform movement at a time when reform 
of the Church was sadly needed. There is something, too, in Heinrich von 
Eicken's theory that the supremacy of the Church over temporal governments 
was the logical extension into prac-ice of the ascetic conviction of the worth- 
lessness of all things worldly.* At any rate, the concern with temporal affairs, 
which threatened eventually to secularize the Church, had in the twelfth 
century the full support of St. Bernard and all the most ascetic elements i in 
both the secular and regular clergy. 

Despite all these advantages, it is doubtful whether the papacy or the 
Church as an institution could have achieved the dominant position they held 
in the age of Innocent III if politicel and social life had not still been cast in 
the feudal mold—and that not only because secular governments were still 
too much weakerted by feudal particularism to resist the encroachments of 
the spiritual authority upon the temporal sphere. The privileged legal status 
of the clergy fitted naturally into a society in which all legal status depended 
upon social status. The immunity of the clergy from secular jurisdiction 
was only one of many immunities, akin to that of the burghers or any other 
corporate body. The ecclesiastical courts and the canon law competed not 
with state courts and state law but with a bewildering variety of feudal 
and urban courts and laws. Everywhere the Church had the advantage that 
its institutions were universal, while those of the secular world were local 
and particular. The universality of the Church, indeed, found its perfect com- 
plement in the particularism and localism of feudal society. There could be 
little real conflict between a knight's loyalty to his immediate lord and the 
Christian's loyalty to the head of the Respublica Christiana. Seldom did these 
centuries witness any type of warfare between the extremes of the localized 
feudal. brawl and the crusade against the infidel. Finally, it was largely due 
to the conditions of life in a feudal society that the clergy were able to main- 
tain a practical monopoly of education. As the only class in society which 
had a felt need for these things, the clergy became the principal protagonists 
of learning, music, and art. They were thus able to give them a direction 
consonant with their own interests, and to place upon them the stamp of 


* Heinrich von Eicken, Geschichte und System der mittelalterlichen Weltanschauung (Stutt- 
gart, 1923),-pp. 325 ff. 
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a universal uniformity that did much to impede the growth of national 
sentiment or national cultures. The feudal nobility had their vernacular 
literatures—troubadour lyric, chanson, romance, or Minnesang—but serious 
thought served the Church. The best brains of Europe functioned below a 
tonsure. Ánd what medieval men had of visual beauty or the concourse of 
sweet sounds they owed to the universal Church. 

The conditions so uniquely favorable to papal supremacy and to the 
dominant position of the Church in European society lasted until about the 
end of the thirteenth century. Even before that time, however, there were 
signs, though the cloud was no larger than a man's hand, that the halycon days 
were passing. The conflict between the thirteenth-century popes and the viper 
brood of the Hohenstaufen ended in the practical destruction of the Empire. 
But, in the process, the papacy lost something of the moral prestige that had 
been its greatest asset in the days of the Investiture Controversy. A moral 
conflict had degenerated into a squabble over territorial sovereignty in Italy. 
The spiritual weapons of the Apostolic See had been used too freely in de- 
fense of the material patrimony of St. Peter, and popes had too often cried 
crusade when there was no crusade. So far as any contemporary could ob- 
serve, however, the papacy was stronger than ever. The Emipire was shattered, 
and, during the greater part of the thirteenth century, France was ruled by 
a saint and England by a pious fool, neither of whom would offer effective 
resistance to the spiritual ruler of Christendom. When in 1300 Boniface VIII 
proclaimed the first Jubilee Year, it seemed as though all Europe had come 
to Rome to pour its varied coinage into the papal coffers. Two years later, 
in the bull Unam Sanctam, Boniface proclaimed in uncompromising terms 
the subjection of the temporal to the spiritual authority and concluded by 
declaring that, for all human creatures, obedience to the Roman pontiff is 
altogether necessary to salvation. The storm that broke immediately there- 
after indicated the extent to which conditions had changed. Philip the Fair 
was no saint, and Edward I no pious fool. Nor were these sovereigns content 
to act as mere feudal suzerains within their kingdoms. The reigns of these 
two kings mark the first decisive stage in the transition from feudal to 
national monarchy, and a national monarch, determined to be master in his 
own state, could scarcely tolerate either the papal claims to supremacy or 
the immunity of the clergy from royal jurisdiction and royal taxation. In the 
rising national monarchies the papacy met for the first time a secular power 
too strong for it. The arrest of the aged pope at Anagni marked the end of a 
period which had opened with an emperor standing barefoot in the snow 
before the gates of Canossa. 
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The crisis precipitated by the conflict between Boniface VIII and Philip 
the Fair led to a series of events which seriously undermined the authority 
and prestige of the papacy; the long exile at Avignon under the shadow of 
the French monarchy, the scandal of the Great Schism, the conciliar move- 
ment, and the anarchy in the Papal States. All of these events aggravated the 
difficulties inherent in the position of the Church in a changing world. Yet 
their significance may easily be exaggerated. The anarchy in the Papal States 
which made Rome unsafe was not new. There had been schisms before the 
Great Schism, and antipopes before Clement VII. As Guillaume Mollat has 
recently pointed out, the absence of the popes from Rome was not unprece- 
dented nor necessarily disastrous. It has been calculated, indeed, that “be- 
tween the years 1100 and 1304, that is, two hundred and four years, the popes 
lived one hundred and twenty-two outside Rome and eighty-two in Rome: 
a difference of forty years in favor af absence.” 8 

What seems to me more significant than these external events in the his- 
tory of the papacy is the profound though gradual change which took place in 
the whole civilization of western Europe in the three centuries following 1300. 
It was a change caused by the interaction of political and social factors, com- 
plicated by shifts in the social balance and by the imponderable element of a 
changing Weltanschauung. But one factor at least was, I think, of basic im- 
portance: the expansion within feudal society of a money economy during 
the preceding two or three hundred years. By the end of the thirteenth 
century it had begun to disintegrate a system never intended for it. Even 
before that time, the manorial system, with its exchange of labor and produce 
for the use of land and its closely integrated relation of landholders to de- 
pendent workers, had begun to be replaced by a system of cash payments—of 
rents, leases, and wages. The result was a fundamental change in the eco- 
nomic and social foundations of feudalism. The disrupting effect of this 
change was aggravated by widespread famines in the early years of the 
fourteenth century, by the depopulation of Europe resulting from the Black 
Death and the succession of only relatively less fatal epidemics that followed, 
by the devastation of France during the Hundred Years' War, by the cessation 
of colonization and of the assarting of waste land, in short by a series of 
economic crises and depressions which bred intense social unrest and seriously 
undermined'the economic stability of the feudal classes, including the land- 
holding elergy, and loosened their hold upon the land and its people. 

At the same time that the economic and social foundations of feudalism 


$ Guillaume Mollat, Les Papes d' Avignon (Paris, 1949), pp. 9 ff. 
6 Louis Gayet, Le Grand Schisme d'Occident (Florence, 1889), p. 3. 
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were crumbling, the political and jurisdictional powers of the feudal nobles 
were being absorbed by the central governments in the great national states 
and in the smaller principalities of Germany and the Netherlands, as they 
had been already in the city-states of Italy. The money economy which under- 
mined the independence of the feudal classes served to increase the powers 
of central government. Money furnished the sinews of administration as of 
war, and though the total wealth of the European states may not have in- 
creased materially during the period of economic crisis from 1300 to about 
1450, governments everywhere were learning to utilize the available wealth 
to better effect by levying new taxes, by imposing import, export, and excise 
duties, by borrowing from the great Italian banking houses, and, in general, 
by evolving a more efficient fiscal system. The change in military technique 
from the feudal array to the royal armies and mercenary companies of the 
Hundred Years War is but one symptom of a process which, by the end 
of the fifteenth century, had subordinated feudal particularism to royal 
absolutism and had transformed the feudal vassal of the Middle Ages into 
the courtier of the early modern period. 

Meanwhile, in the urban centers of commerce and industry an equally 
fundamental change was taking place. Even before 1300, in Italy and the 
Netherlands, a simple money economy had begun to "develop into an em- 
bryonic capitalist system. That development continued steadily during the 
following centuries and spread to all parts of western Europe. The first 
hundred and fifty years or so of this period, it is true, lacked the steadily 
expanding prosperity of the preceding centuries. There were periods of acute 
depression and social unrest in all the great commercial and industrial cities 
during the fourteenth century. Some cities declined, while others grew. It 
is difficult to estimate how much the wealth of the cities actually increased 
during this period. There is, however, ample evidence of an increasing con- 
centration of wealth and of a revolutionary development in the techniques of 
capitalist business enterprise. One result, the cultural and religious implica- 
tions of which I shall return to later, was the spread of lay education in the 
cities; another, the growth of an urban patriciate composed of laymen who 
had the wealth, leisure, and cultivated taste to fit them for active participation 
in any form of intellectual or aesthetic culture. Still another result, the im- 
plications of which are more germane to my present argument, was the 
evolution by merchants, bankers, and financiers of new and more efficient 
methods of book-keeping and accounting, as well as of more efficient tech- 
niques for the mobilization and transportation of money in large quantities. 
The «development of state fiscal systems, the more rational accounting intro- 
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duced into state chanceries, the hard-headed calculation behind the pious 
facade of royal policies, even the national bankruptcies that mark this period, 
are all evidence of the application to public finance of techniques and atti- 
tudes first worked out in the domain of private capitalist enterprise. 

All of these changes operated, directly or indirectly, to alter the character 
of medieval society; and, inasmuch as the Church had adapted itself with 
remarkable success to medieval conditions, any change was almost certain 
to be prejudicial to it. And, in fact, it did become increasingly difficult for 
the Church to maintain its dominant position in society and for the papacy 
to maintain the temporal supremacy it had won in the feudal era. At the 
same time, the papacy could not conceivably abandon without a struggle 
powers and privileges which the Church had possessed for centuries and had 
exercised for the good of the Christian community and for the salvation of 
souls. Not only would the abandonment of its traditional policy have in- 
volved encroachment upon too many vested interests; it would also have 
involved a grave dereliction of duty, the abdication of a responsibility for the 
moral government of Christendom that had been asserted by saints and 
popes and rationalized by centuries of canon law and scholastic argument. 
But to maintain its position unde- the new conditions, the government of the 
Church would have to fight with new weapons. It would have to meet the 
growing centralization of state administration with an increased centrali- 
zation in the administration of the Church; and, as money became more 
and more the essential source of power, it would have to rival the fiscal 
system of state governments by establishing a more efficient fiscal system 
of its own. Or so it must have seemed to anyone likely to achieve high office 
in the Church. There were mystics, like the spiritual Franciscans, who felt 
differently, and reformers, like John Wycliffe, whose conviction that wealth 
and power were a hindrance rather than a help to the Church drove them 
into heresy. But mystics are seldom successful politicians, even ecclesiastical 
politicians, and spiritually-minded reformers who advocated a return to 
apostolic poverty or the abandcnment to Caesar of the things that were 
Caesar's were not likely to rise to positions of great authority in an institu- 
tion committed to great possessions and to the exercise of temporal power. 
Yet the fiscal system and the concentration of administrative authority in 
the papal 'ouria, both of which were developed with such skill by the four- 
teenth: and fifteenth-century popes, should not be considered simply the 
result of official will to power or avarice in high places. To the hierarchical 
mind there must have seemed 20 alternative. The changing policy of the 
Church as it strove to meet chaaging conditions must have seemed merely 
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the continuation through new methods of the traditional policy of the pre- 
ceding centuries. No Biblical injunction warned of the danger of putting 
old wine into new bottles. 

Nevertheless, the development within the Church of a highly organized 
and centralized fiscal system implied more than the mere adaptation to old 
ends of a new means. Hitherto, the papal supremacy had been founded 
largely upon moral authority. The wealth of the Church had remained, 
even after the reintroduction of money economy, to a great extent decentral- 
ized. It was wealth drawn largely from land and held by the officers of the 
local church organization. By the end of the thirteenth century, however, 
the increased circulation of money, together with the growth of new tech- 
niques of bookkeeping, banking, and exchange, had made possible an 
effective system of taxation in both Church and state. Thereafter, the central. 
ization of governmental authority and the elaboration of a fiscal system went 
band in hand. In this the papacy was simply keeping pace with the secular 
governments. But the results were different, for the Church was not a secular 
institution devoted solely to secular ends, though its officers may occasionally 
have lost sight of this fact in their preoccupation with Realpolitik. The pos- 
session of wealth had always carried with it the threat of a materialism that 
might sap the spiritual vigor of the Church. Since the days of Peter Damiani 
preachers had complained that men were inspired to seek office in the Church 
by avarice and ambition. So long as the wealth of the Church remained 
decentralized, however, its central government had remained relatively 
uncontaminated. Under the new conditions sot only the wealth but the 
materialism that went with it, seemed to be concentrated in an unprecedented 
degree in the papal curia. Contemporary wits noticed that the word Roma 
furnished an acrostic base for the apothegm radix omnium malorum avaritia. 

Nor did the danger end there, for the blight of fiscality spread through- 
out the Church. The increasing demands of the papal curia forced preoccupa- 
tion with finance upon all the officers of the Church down to the parish level. 
And the effort of the papal chancery to introduce a fiscal system into an 
institution that had never been designed for it led inevitably to the systemati- 
zation of simony and to traffic in spiritual goods. The fourteenth-century 
popes, it is true, were very largely successful in gaining that control of the 
nomination of prelates for which the medieval popes had labored'im vain. 
But, as Dean Inge once remarked, in matters of religion nothing fails like 
success. The reservation to the papal curia of the right of nomination to 
vacant benefices throughout Christendom did not achieve a reform of the 
Church. On the contrary, fiscal pressures, diplomatic negotiations with 
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secular princes, and nepotism in the curia made papal provisions the source 
of new abuses: absenteeism, duplication of offices, traffic in expectancies, the 
outright sale of benefices, and close calculation of the financial value of every 
office, Through the imposition of annates and servitia the system also imposed 
a crushing tax upon benefices, so that many of the charitable and other 
services expected of the local clergy were left undone. 1 need not describe 
here the fiscal expedients to which that financial genius, John XXII, and the 
other popes of this period resorted. Nor need I emphasize their deleterious 
effects upon clerical morality. These things are well enough known. Con- 
ditions were doubtless never as bad as the reforming preachers would have 
us believe. One cannot, however, entirely ignore the evidence of a cloud of 
witnesses to the effect that secular and material interests had done much to 
corrupt the spiritual character of the clergy, high and low. The pamphlet 
literature of the conciliar movement furnishes ample evidence of a widespread 
demand for reform of the Church in head and members, and of a growing 
conviction that reform could be achieved only by depriving the papal 
monarchy of some of its sovereign powers. 

The conciliar movement, however, was by its very nature doomed to 
failure. Its constitutional theory ran counter to the trend of growing ab- 
solutism in the state as well as in the Church. The position of the bishops 
had been weakened by many of the same political and economic factors as 
had undermined the independence of the feudal nobles. The principle of free 
canonical election, for which the councils strove, had for centuries been no 
more than partially realized, and it was now a lost cause. It served the in- 
terest of the kings no more than of the popes. Finally, the whole concep- 
tion of the ecumenical council as an international body governing a universal 
Church had become partially anachronistic. In practice, at any rate, it was 
vitiated by the intrusion of national governments, national interests, and 
national sentiments, which divided the councils and frustrated the attempt 
to impose a permanent control upon the papal executive. 

The popes were thus able to weather the storm of the conciliar movement, 
and they emerged with their theoretical sovereignty intact and with a 
stronger hold than ever upon the administration of the Church. If so much 
was won; however, much also was lost. During the crisis years of the Cap- 
tivity-and the Schism the popes had gradually abandoned in practice their 
claims to supremacy over secular rulers. The fifteenth-century popes made 
their peace with kings and princes tbrough a series of tacit agreements or 
formal concordats, by which they shared the nomination of church officers 
and the taxation of the clergy with the secular rulers. In England, the 
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Statute of Provisors, which the fourteenth-century parliaments had used as 
an instrument to check papal provisions to English benefices, was allowed 
to become a dead letter. The English kings were content to leave to the 
popes the right of provision, and incidentally the annates or servitia paid 
by those who received their benefices by papal collation, on the tacit under- 
standing that a certain number of royal ministers or favorites would be nomi- 
nated. A similar tacit agreement to share some of the fruits of the papal 
right of provision in Germany with the emperor and the electors underlay 
the formal Concordat of Vienna of 1448, by means of which Nicholas V won 
the emperor Frederick III away from the Council of Basel. The French 
monarchy, long accustomed to special consideration by the Avignonese popes, 
proved more difficult to deal with. The Pragmatic Sanction of Bourges in 
1438 was a unilateral assertion of the liberties of the Gallican Church, and 
for more than half a century it remained a threat to the principle of papal 
sovereignty. The theory of papal authority was finally saved by the Con- 
cordat of Bologna in 1516, but only at the cost of surrendering to Francis 1 
the most profitable fruits of control of the national church. 

In the system of concordats the papacy made its first adjustment to a 
world of strong secular states. The popes made such practical concessions as 
were necessary, without apparent impairment of their own plenitudo potes- 
tatis. For an estimate of the results we can scarcely do better than quote 
Professor Mcllwain’s masterly summary: 


They were concessions only. But they were concessions guaranteed by a bilateral 
document in the nature of a treaty, which implies two treaty-making powers. The 
concordats were in fact the price the Papacy paid for its victory over the councils 
and it was a price heavier than appeared at the time. They were a tacit acknowl- 
edgement of the sovereignty of national states and they mark the virtual end of 
the medieval theory that Christendom in its secular aspect is one great state as in 
¡ts spiritual it is a single Church. From such an admission the logical inference 
must come sooner or later that the Church is ¿n every nation instead of embracing 
all nations, and this can ultimately mean only that its functions are primarily 
spiritual and that its participation in secular matters is never justifiable except 
for a spiritual end—ad finem spiritualem. T 


That was undoubtedly the ultimate result; but it was not the moral im- 
mediately drawn from the situation by the popes in the century between 
the Council of Basel and the Council of Trent. Having failed to, maintain 
the universal sovereignty that had been possible in the feudal age, they 
concentrated their attention upon restoring their temporal sovereignty in 
their own states. In this transitional stage, the popes became Italian princes. 


* C, H. Mdlwain, The Growth of Political Thought in the West (New York, 1932), p. 352. 
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They suppressed the independent despotisms in the Papal States by force; 
they employed armies of mercenaries, waged wars, made and broke alliances, 
and in general took their place as one of the powers in the state system of 
Europe. In this period political expedienzy dominated papal policy, though 
fiscal considerations were not neglected. 'The College of Cardinals now in- 
cluded members of the ruling families of Italy and the chief ministers of the 
great European states. Never before had the papacy seemed so securely 
established as a temporal power, but never before had its power seemed 
so purely temporal as it did in the age of Alexander VI and Julius II. This 
was its period of greatest peril. On the ore hand the pope, as temporal ruler 
of the states of the Church, was no more than a third-rate power, on the level 
more or less of Milan or Florence. In the game of power politics he was 
no match for France or Spain. In 1527 the papacy that had chosen to live 
by the sword came very close to perishinz by the sword, and thereafter the 
popes, as temporal rulers, were drawn in-o the Spanish sphere of influence, 
becoming satellites whose foreign policy was dominated by Spanish kings. 
On the other hand, the preoccupation of the papal curia with temporal 
politics during these crisis years made it peculiarly unfitted to combat the 
spiritual revolution that broke out in Germany and that, within two genera- 
tions, separated half of northern Europe permanently from the Church of 
Rome. The papacy survived this crisis tco, with its sovereignty over what 
remained of the Church strengthened rather than weakened; but it did so 
only by ceasing to compete with secular states upon their own terms, by 
withdrawing into the spiritual sphere in which its authority was unchal- 
lenged, by restating the doctrines of the Church in the spirit of the great 
scholastic age, by employing the militia cf the Society of Jesus rather than 
hired mercenaries, and by leaving coercive jurisdiction to the secular arm 
of state governments. Not that the temporal power of the papacy, the privi- 
leged status of the clergy, and the great possessions of the Church were 
completely abandoned in the Counter-Reformation. Much remained that 
would be whittled away only very graduaily in the following centuries. But, 
by the end of the sixteenth century, the main lines, which were to be fol- 
lowed in the Church's adjustment to the modern world were already clearly 
indicated. "The transition from medieval to modern forms was nearly 
complete: ` 

So far I have concentrated attention primarily upon the papacy and the 
Church in their relation to the secular states. That, however, is only a part 
of the problem of assessing the position of the Church in the changing civili- 
zation of-the Renaissance. The relation of the Church to contemporary 
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changes in culture, religious sentiment, and general Weltanschauung is of 
equal if not greater importance, but it is less easy to summarize in a brief 
paper. Here 1 can do no more than make a few general observations. 

One factor of primary importance for the whole cultural evolution of 
the Renaissance period, it seems to me, was the growth of lay education. This 
was not an entirely unknown phenomenon in the Middle Ages. As James 
Westfall Thompson and others have demonstrated, there was more literacy, 
at least, among medieval laymen than historians used to suppose, though 
that is not saying very much.? Nevertheless, the magnificent intellectual and 
aesthetic achievements of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, if we exclude 
the vernacular literature of chivalry, was almost entirely the work of clerics 
and was patronized, organized, and directed by the Church ad majorem 
Dei gloriam. Under feudal conditions the nobles had little use for learning 
and less for art, while the burghers had not yet acquired the wealth, social 
security, or independent cultural tradition that would enable them to com- 
pete with the clergy in this sphere. In Italy, however, before the end of the 
thirteenth century, and in other countries of western Europe somewhat later, 
the social and economic development of the cities had reached a point where 
literacy was a necessity, and higher education a possibility, for the middle 
and upper classes of the urban population. To this end the growth of com- 
munal governments staffed by lay administrators, increasing prosperity, and 
the gradual evolution of a more self-confident burgher tradition all con- 
tributed. But on a purely material level the major factor, 1 think, was the 
expansion of business enterprise which accompanied the transition from 
itinerant to sedentary commerce, and the growth of capitalist forms of 
business organization. This involved, on the one hand, bookkeeping, written 
instruments of credit and exchange, accurate calculation of profit and loss, 
complicated negotiations with distant agents or partners, and a much more 
precise definition of civil law, all of which made literacy indispensable for 
everyone connected with business in any managerial capacity and also called 
into being a numerous learned class of lay lawyers, scribes, and notaries. 
On the other hand, it resulted in the concentration of wealth and the ac- 
cumulation of surplus capital which furnished the means for lay patronage 
of literature, learning, and the arts. It also created a new cläss of leisured 
rentiers, who lived on inherited wealth and were free to devote themselves 
to intellectual or aesthetic interests. The concentration of both wealth and 
political power in royal or princely courts served the same purpose in slightly 
different ways. Such courts became centers for the patronage and dissemina- 
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tion of lay culture, and so exposed the courtly nobility to a wider range of 
cultural interests than had been available in the isolated baronial castles of 
the feudal era. After 1450 the invention of printing vastly increased the lay 
reading public and tipped the scale decisively in favor of lay participation 
in all forms of literary culture; but that epoch-making invention was itself 
the answer to a demand already large enough to ensure its being a profitable 
venture, 

The spread of lay education and lay patronage and the growth of a dis- 
tinct class of lay men of letters greatly expanded the secular content of 
Renaissance culture. This does not imply any necessary decline in religious 
sentiment. On the contrary, it was accompanied in many places by a pro- 
nounced growth in lay piety. Never-heless, it was detrimental in many ways 
to the dominant position which the Church had acquired in medieval society. 
It deprived the Church of its exclusive control of higher education and the 
clergy of their monopoly of learning and serious thought. And it created a 
rival, if not an antagonist, to the eczlesiastical culture of the preceding cen- 
turies. Evidence of this may be found everywhere in Renaissance music 
and art, as well a$ in literature and learning. The revival of antiquity is 
but one aspect, if the most prominen-, of this general trend. Humanism grew 
up largely as a lay interest, the offspring of lay education, though many 
humanists were technically clerics. It was, at any rate, not controlled and 
directed by the Church as scholasticism had been, and it may even be said 
to have imposed itself upon the Church in the person of such popes as 
Nicholas V and Pius II and the scores of humanists highly placed in the 
ecclesiastical hierarchy. In the long run, humanism of the Erasmian variety 
inspired the most telling attacks upon the temporal power, wealth, and 
materialism of the Church in the period just preceding the Protestant 
Reformation. 

The reforming Christian humanism of the Erasmian circle represents 
another aspect of the danger to the medieval Church inherent in the spread 
of lay education. As I noted in passing, this was accompanied in many places 
by a distinct revival of lay piety. Eut the lay piety inspired by mystical 
preachers like Eckhart and Tauler, end represented by such movements as 
that of the Friends of God in the Rhineland or the Devotio Moderna in the 
Netherlands, was in large part a reaction against the sacerdotalism of the 
Church, its mechanization of the means of salvation and the materialism of 
the contemporary clergy. It is clear that in these years of crisis the Church was 
not satisfying the spiritual needs of many thoughtful and pious laymen. Left 
to find their own way toward a sense oz personal communion with Christ, they 
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read the New Testament and devotional works which, while entirely ortho- 
dox, still had the effect of shifting the emphasis in religious thought from the 
services of the Chutch to the inner life of faith and a loving devotion to the 
person of Christ. lt was this peculiarly lay piety that Erasmus, who had been 
taught in his early years by the Brethren of the Common Life, introduced to a 
wide circle of educated readers in the Enchiridion Militis Christiani and a 
score of other works less ostensibly devotional. 

It may be, too, that the growing bourgeois ethic, i£ 1 know what 1 mean, 
was in these centuries drifting away from the moral teaching and ascetic ideals 
of the medieval Church. The pious burgher, sober and hard-working, may 
well have resented the attitude of the doctors of the Church who barely 
tolerated commercial activity; and he may also have been tempted to regard 
the monks, especially such monks as he saw about him, as men who had not 
so much fled the pleasures and temptations of the world as escaped from 
its responsibilities. Finally, the intellectual independence which education 
gave to laymen, together with the individualism fostered by a complex and 
changing society, might well have made men less ready, to accept without 
question the absolute authority of the Church in matters of doctrine or the 
claim of the clergy to be the indispensable purveyors of the means of sal- 
vation. There has, 1 think, been a good deal of confused thinking concerning 
the relationship of capitalism to Protestantism. Nevertheless, I think there 
can be little doubt that the economic and social conditions which made pos- 
sible a widespread lay literacy and stimulated a growing sense of self-con- 
fident individualism did, at the same time, create an intellectual and moral 
atmosphere favorable to the reception of Luther's doctrine of the freedom 
of a Christian man and the priesthood of all believers. 

Consideration of the Protestant Reformation, however, except as it 
affected the Catholic Church, lies beyond the scope of the present discussion. 
The Church survived this crisis also, with its membership sadly diminished 
but with its divinely inspired authority strongly reaffirmed. Though papal 
infallibility was not yet a dogma, the popes after Trent enjoyed an absolute 
authority in matters of faith and morals greater than that of even their most 
authoritative medieval predecessors. In the cultural and religious, as well 
as in the political and administrative fields, the Counter-Reformation com- 
pleted the Church's adjustment to the modern world. Since then it has 
changed but relatively little. Yet, if I have assessed aright the predominant 
characteristics of modern civilization, it was no more than a partial adjust- 
ment, and was in some respects a reaction. It was certainly no surrender to 
the new elements that had grown up within Western civilization since the 
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High Middle Ages. It was rather an orderly retreat to a previously prepared 
position. The withdrawal of the Church into the spiritual sphere in which 
its authority could still be exercised in absolute fashion involved not only the 
abdication of temporal supremacy bat also the partial rejection of the secular 
philosophies, the natural sciences, and large areas of the autonomous lay 
culture that grew out of the Renaissance. While making concessions where 
concessions were unavoidable, and abandoning such claims to authority in 
secular matters as changing. conditions had made untenable, the Church 
returned after the Counter-Reformation, though in a more purely spiritual 
sense, to the conception of its nature and function that had been formulated 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. What it could not dominate it re- 
jected, and so maintained, in an =ver-shrinking sphere, the authoritative 
direction of human activity that, in the Middle Ages, had approached a 
universal domination of the temporzl as well as the spiritual life of the Chris- 
tian community. | 

But if the Church thus finally succeeded in adapting the medieval ideal 
to the realities of the modern world, it did so only after a series of well-nigh 
disastrous crises, which lend to its history during the transitional period a 
special character. If we consider the events and the changes in ecclesiastical 
polity that fill the years between the death of Boniface VIII and the period of 
reconstruction after the Council of Trent, and if we take as the common 
factor in all of them the efforts, often misguided or self-defeating, of the 
Church and the papacy to maintain the position they had achieved during the 
Middle Ages in the midst of a social complex that was being radically altered 
by new economic, political, and cultural forces, we may, I think, safely con- 
clude that the three centuries of the Renaissance constitute a distinct period 
in Church history, and that to treat them as such will serve to clarify much 
that might otherwise remain obscure. The Renaissance Church and the 
Renaissance papacy were neither medieval nor modern; rather they were 
caught in a state of uneasy maladjustment between two worlds. It is the 
distinguishing mark of a genuinely transitional period that the unresolved 
conflict between traditional institutions and ways of thinking on the one 
hand, and, on the other, changing economic, political, and social conditions 
creates a state of acute crisis. The Renaissance was such a period, and the 
effects of the conflict, as well as the fundamental causes, are, I believe, no- 
where more clearly evident than in the history of the Church. 
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AMERICA a hundred years ago may have been the most dynamic and 
rapidly changing society on the face of the earth, but the average American 
college campus was not aware of it. There, under the elms, tradition ruled. 
From their sheltered halls the leaders of the academic world, with few 
exceptions, looked out self-satisfied on the turbulence of the marketplace, and 
offered a centuries-old way of living and thinking as the all-sufficient answer 
to the problems of the age. But their days of complacency were numbered, 
for intellectual and economic forces were gathering momentum which, 
together with the impending political upheaval, would shake the colleges 
out of the doldrums and effect a fundamental change in the character of 
higher education in the United States. 

An even century separated the founding of Dartmouth, last of the colonial 
colleges, and the accession of President Eliot at Harvard. This century, with 
a few years’ leeway at either end, was the era of the college, the time when 
this unique American institution dominated the field without serious 
challenge. Between 150 and 200 of them—the exact number is difficult to 
ascertain since “college” was a term of hopeful ambition rather than of pre- 
cise definition—had, by 1860, survived a precarious and often intensely com- 
petitive infancy and were dispensing the current version of a liberal education 
to some 20,000 young men and a: handful of young women.! Some of the 
largest, as Yale, North Carolina, Virginia, could boast of about five hundred 
undergraduates each, but the great majority were affairs of a hundred or 
fewer students. Expansion was slow: in the northeastern states, between 
1840 and 1860, college enrollment was not even keeping pace with population 
growth. Faculties ranged in size from twenty-four at Harvard (1860) to 
a president and a couple of tutors at some of the. little freshwater “colleges” 


\ . 

1One hundred colleges are listed in The American Almanac and Repository. of Useful 
Knowledge for 1841, with the caution that some of these are really academies; the Seventh 
Census of the United States, 1850, counts 234 for that year, but probably includes many short- 
lived schools; Donald G. Tewksbury, The Founding of American Colleges and Universities before 
the Civil War (New York, 1932), gives a figure of 182 at the opening of the war. The enroll- 
ment figure of 20,000 is an estimate, based on the number of undergraduates in twenty of the 
larger colleges for 1859-60 (American Almanac for 1860), which 1 counted at 4,837. 
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where thirty or forty students, one small building, a shelf of Latin and Greek 
classics, and a few biological specimens constituted the enterprise. 

In all the colleges, large and small, the president and faculty conducted 
a paternalistic regime and exercised direct control over the lives of the stu- 
dents. The latter responded in kind. Cruder forms of undergraduate be- 
havior, to be sure, were disappearing from the more sophisticated schools, 
along with the hunting rifle and the old oaken bucket. Tying the president's 
cow in chapel, setting fire to the dormitory, throwing beer bottles at pro- 
fessors, and similar extravagances were losing the social sanction they had 
enjoyed in pioneer days. But anything like adult behavior of a scholar at 
a university was still a rarity, and organized, responsible student government 
in the dim future. The maintenance of discipline, that is the continuous sup- 
pression of animal instincts and inculcation of the Puritan code of ethics, 
remained a major duty of college authorities. In its performance presidents 
and faculties vacillated between an optimistic perfectionism and the more 
easily verifiable doctrine of total human depravity. 

The curriculum was a venerable affair. Historically it was Aristotle via 
Aquinas topped off with the Renaissance. Its lineaments had been sketched 
in the Elizabethan Statutes for Cambridge in 1570 and the Laudian Code for 
Oxford in 1636, whence it had been transplanted, in limited form, to Har- 
vard by the Rev. Henry Dunster and to William and Mary by Commissary 
James Blair. Spreading from these first two American colleges, with modi- 
fications and adjustments, this inherited body of knowledge and techniques 
had become the standard intellectual fare on virtually every campus in the 
land. To meet its requirements freshmen and sophomores spent by far the 
greatest part of their classroom time translazing a selected number of Greek 
and Latin classics and acquiring, it was fondly hoped, a disciplined mind 
and a free spirit in the process. The remainder of the program in the two 
lower years was mathematics, naturel philosophy (the rudiments of physics 
and chemistry), and rhetoric. In the junior and senior years the classics 
tapered off to give way to increasing amounts of logic, metaphysics, and 
ethics. A smattering of history, English literature, French, or political 
economy—with various colleges claiming “firsts” in each field—rounded 
out the program. That was the mid-nineteenth-century version of a liberal 
education; inflexible and irreducible, it was the síne qua non for a degree of 
bachelor of arts. 

Attempts to break the lockstep had not been wanting. Ever since Ben- 


2 Phyllis Allen, “Scientific Studies in 17th Century English Universities,” Journal of the 
History of Ideas, X (April, 1949). 
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jamin Franklin, when proposing what was to become the University of 
Pennsylvania, had questioned its universal validity, the traditional curriculum 
had been under fire. But it was a desultory attack and, on the whole, not 
very effective. A handful of college presidents came to the conclusion, in 
the second quarter of the nineteenth century, that a three-hundred-year-old 
course of study designed for an elite of scholars and gentlemen was prob- 
ably not the best education for the sons of farmers, merchants, and ministers 
in a changing society where European class distinctions were rapidly leveling 
down. So they tried to change the pattern to meet the needs of the age. 
Prominent among the innovators were Eliphalet Nott of Union College, 
Francis Wayland of Brown, Philip Lindsley of the University of Nashville, 
and Henry Tappan of the University of Michigan. Their plans were not all 
alike, but all aimed at one of two things: a horizontal or a vertical expansion 
of the program of the college, or a combination of both. The young men of 
America, so all these reformers felt, should have a chance to study modern 
as well as ancient languages, the new sciences as well as formal philosophy, 
and to choose between them. Furthermore, the new as well as the tradi- 
tional subjects should be taught on a higher level—this was Tappan's pro- 
gram at Michigan—by ripe scholars to mature students, after the fashion 
of the genuine universities of Europe. But when the prophets of new ideals 
tried to set up their brave new world they encountered the concerted opposi- 
tion of well-entrenched conservatives and vested interests and in the end they 
had little to show for their pains.? 

Another type of deviationist, also very muth in the minority, was the 
crusading college president who used his office, and sometimes his students, 
as weapons in the fight against sin, which usually meant slavery, liquor, or 
Freemasonry. Edward Beecher was such a paladin. While president of 
Illinois College, which he tried to convert into an antislavery outpost in the 
West, he was among those who stood guard over the abolitionist press at 
Alton the night before Lovejoy's murder. Another Illinois college, Knox, 
was used for similar purposes. Here Jonathan Blanchard, a Vermonter who 
had begun his career as reformer by smashing a jug of rum in his father's 
cellar, tried to train up a body of students who would be potent witnesses 
against liquor and slavery. Blanchard was also a life-long anti-Mason; and 
along with all these activities he found time for an occasional lecture on the 
wrongs of Ireland. Still another center of reform of all kinds was Oberlin, 
a colony of New England perfectionists whose first two presidents, Asa 


2 This story has been told in detail in “Intellectual Crosscurrents in American Colleges, 
1825-1855,” American Historical Review, XLII (October, 1936). 
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Mahan and the evangelist Charles G. Finney, were ardent crusaders, and 
where the good life included not only help for escaped slaves but a firm 
stand against liquor, tobacco, dancing, cards, checkers, and chess.* An echo 
of the reform phase of higher education, ard at the same time an admission 
of its failure, came from Wendell Phillips many years later, when in an 
address at Harvard he castigated the colleges for allowing others to take 
the lead in the agitation of the great social questions of the time, such-as 
slavery, temperance, women’s rights, and Irish independence.” 

Neither the logic of the progressives nor the zeal of the crusaders was 
powerful enough, before 1860, to upset the status quo. They could not muster 
enough support to undermine the prevailing orthodoxy, religious or literary. 
The classicists were still in the saddle, perhaps a bit shaken but not, so 
it seemed, in any serious danger. A few concessions had had to be made 
to popular whim. These took the form, usually, of separate science and 
language schools which vegetated, after the first impetus, with small enroll- 
ments and little prestige. They were useful, so the conservatives admitted, 
to drain off the rag, tag, and bobtail that could not stand the gaff of a real 
education. - 

The central bastion of the conservative forces was Yale, largest and most 
Mud college in the country. Here President Day and his faculty, 
annoyed at the persistent sniping of the educational guerillas, had drawn 
up a weighty and dignified report designed to deflate the rebels and end 
the annoyance once and for all. The Yale Report, published in 1827, laid 
down the guide lines for the defenders of the classical tradition and insured 
their control for the next half-century. Forceful in expression and rigorous in 
logic, the report was essentially an exposition and a defense of the theory 
of mental discipline. With much disdain for innovators and visionaries who 
would debase the intellectual coinage, it argued, simply, that colleges exist 
for the "furniture and discipline of the mind" and that of the two discipline 
is by far the more important. Mental vigor is developed by a balanced diet 
of Latin and Greek, mathematics and philosophy, which must be taken in 
full strength, uncontaminated by "practical" courses and undiluted by sugary 
electives, and which is dispensed in the classroom by the authority of the 
professor and the chosen text. That was the credo of the conservatives. By:and 


4 Beecher, Narrative of the Riots at Alton (Alton, IIL, 1838); Blanchard, autobiographical 
sketch in Sermons and Addresses (Chicago, 1892); Laws and Regulations of the Oberlin Col- 
legiate Institute, 1840; article on Finrey in Dictionary of American Biography. zi 

5 Phi Beta Kappa address at Harvard in 1881, in Speeches, Lectures, and Addresses (Boston, 
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large, it remained the philosophy of Yale well into the 1870's, to the days 
of President Noah Porter, a scholar and gentleman of the old school who 
made a last-ditch stand against the alarming heresies of Eliot which by that 
time were setting the educational world by the ears. Robert N. Corwin, late 
chairman of the Yale Board of Admissions, and a student in Porter's day, 
remembered the spirit of Yale in his memoir: 


In those classical days, none questioned the right and few the ability of the 
college faculty to prescribe the subjects best suited to training the mind. Mental 
training rather than intellectual interest was then the watchword and our profes- 
sors held fast to the procedures which had been hallowed by immemorial service. 
Harvard had, to be sure, recently gone modern and optional. Her vagaries we 
viewed with alarm and saw in them all the more reason why we should hoid high 
and firm the torch of learning. Sheff [Sheffield Scientific School] had long since 
had well-established and successful elective group courses manned by distinguished 
scholars, but Sheff did not count, at least not in the affirmative. Under a former 
Sheff professor, Johns Hopkins had become a pathfinder. Cornell and Michigan 
and others were extending their courses into new fields of science and technology, 
but we knew better." 


So far as Porter was concerned, the good old curriculum was good enough 
for Yale. 

But not only for Yale; the influence of this confession of faith extended 
far beyond New Haven, for Yale was respected on the campuses of the 
nation, having furnished more presidents to the newer institutions of the 
South and West than any other American college. Second only to Yale in 
the range of its influence was Princeton, and-here too the classicists held 
sway.’ In his inaugural address in 1854 President John Maclean announced 
the policy for Princeton: the status quo would be maintained with its-stand- 

ard curriculum designed for mental discipline, and there would be no toy- 
ing with foolish electives. “We shall not aim at innovation. No chimerical 
experiments in education have ever iad the least countenance here."? It was 
at Princeton, too, though at the -heological seminary, that the revered 
Charles Hodge, Biblical scholar and ardent anti-evolutionist, expressed his 
satisfaction, on the occasion of his semicentennial in office, that in all his 
fifty years not a single new idea had come out of Princeton.*” Academic and 
theological orthodoxy went hand in band. ‘ 


T Robert N. Corwin, The Plain Unpolished Tale of the Workaday Doings of Modest Folk 
(New Haven, 1948), p. 76. See also, George W. Pierson, Yale College . . . 1871-1921 (New 
Haven, 1952), pp. 57 £.; Morris Hadley, Arthur Twining Hadley (New Haven, 1948), pp. 102 f. 

8 Their numerous graduates contributed to the strength of the classical tradition. 

9 John Maclean, History of the College of New Jersey (Philadelphia, 1877), Il, 421. 

10 Proceedings connected with the Semi-Centennial . . . of Rev. Charles Hodge, Apr. 24, 
1872. 
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A few glimpses of other institutions will round out the picture. Columbia, 
up to President Barnard's accession in 1864, was a small uncomplicated 
college where trustees’ resolutions were still in effect requiring student and 
faculty attendance at prayers, and where the library was open to students 
from one to three on weekdays; the stazus of the sciences may be inferred 
from a catalogue directive permitting Professor Torrey to give a series of 
lectures in botany “at such hours as will not interfere with the regular studies 
of the undergraduates." 1 

Even Harvard, with by far the largest library, with a proliferation of 
professional schools, and with men like Agassiz, Gray, Sparks, and Peirce 
to give prestige to its faculty, had not entirely escaped the blight. Its his- 
torian characterizes the situation there in the sixties as follows: 


Harvard College was hidebound, the Harvard Law School senescent, the Medical 
School ineffective, and the Lawrence Scientific School “the resort of shirkers 
and stragglers” . . . something must be done, and that quickly, or Harvard would 
degenerate into a mere cultural backwater: desire under the elms, and not much 
desire at that.!? 

For twenty years the announcements of courses in the Harvard Law School 
had not been altered by a single letter. Classes were not graded and no ex- 
aminations were given. The entire program was covered in a two-year 
sequence of lectures. Á student might start in at any time, remain until the 
merry-go-round of lectures returned to his point of entry and then, with 
a "here's where I came in” walk of with his diploma. The three professors 
who made up the law faculty considered this situation "eminently satis- 
factory.”* Henry Adams, a decade earlier, had dismissed his whole Harvard 
education, with the exception of his work under Agassiz, as a failure: “The 
entire work of the four years could have been easily put into the work of 
any four months in after life."!* While the performance of a Henry Adams 
could hardly be considered par for the course, it does seem that the Cam- 
bridge undergraduates of mid-century were far from working at maximum 
efficiency: Harvard, like the rest, was wallowing in the doldrums. 

And so tbe ancient tradition of scholarly and theological orthodoxy, 
issuing forth from Yale and Princeton, blanketed the land, like a great in- 
tellectual “glacier, making the high places plain and chilling the ardor of 
innovators and reformers. Few could stand up against this pressure. Only 

11 Resolutions Passed by the Trustees of Columbia College from 1820 to 1868 (New York, 
1868); Annual Catalogue, 1862-63; Charles F. Thwing, A History of Higher Education in 
Ámerica (New York, 1906), p. 413. 

12 Samuel E. Morison, Three Centuries of Harvard (Cambridge, 1936), p. 324. 


13 Henry James, Charles W. Eliot (Boston, 1930), 1, 266 f. 
14 The Education of Henry Adams (New York, 1931), o. 60. 
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the University of Virginia, with its eight separate schools and its Jeffer- 
sonian tradition of freedom, had managed to maintain an independent 
position; and its influence was limited until the incipient southern nationalism 
of the fifties gave it a temporary regional vogue. 

But to judge American colleges hopeless failures on the basis of the 
evidence thus far presented would be unfair. Within the limits of the accepted 
curriculum much solid work was done, and the objectives of higher educa- 
tion, that is of the Yale Report, were probably approximated as well as are 
contemporary objectives by the students of today. Even Henry Adams took 
the edge off his criticism by adding the left-handed compliment that Harvard 
“was probably less hurtful than any other university then in existence.” 
A. truer picture emerges when the diaries and memoirs of students who were 
not Ádamses are projected against the official pronouncements of presidential 
addresses and college catalogues. From the mass of contemporary evidence 
two such diaries will be sampled here by way of illustration. William 
Gardiner Hammond kept a rather full record of his student days at Amherst 
from 1846 to 1848, and Giles G. Patterson gave a somewhat less detailed 
account of life at South Carolina College, his alma mater, for the same two 
years. Expecting wide differences between college life in South Carolina 
and Massachusetts the reader finds himself impressed, instead, with the 
similarity of the experiences of the two boys. Each of the two colleges had 
about 150 students at the time and a faculty of eight or ten. South Carolina 
paid the better salaries: up to $2500 for a top-notch professor. Amherst, on the 
other hand, with more competition and no support from wealthy cotton 
planters, was almost on the rocks, being saved for the time when President 
Hitchcock and the faculty agreed to serve without salary and to share the 
"profits." 

In pursuing their studies both boys struggled manfully through prodigious 
quantities of Latin, Greek, and mathematics, sitting late over their texts 
and trusting that somehow a disciplined mind and a strengthened character 
would come of it all. When occasionally unprepared, in the fashion of 
students from the beginning of time, they “got along by judicious guessing." 
More spontaneous interest was roused by fringe subjects and extracurricular 
activities, Thus Hammond was active in debating and literary societies which, 
both at Amherst and South Carolina, as well as on most other campuses, 
gave more opportunity to student initiative than any other part of the 

15 Ibid, 

16 William Gardiner Hammond, Remembrance of Amherst, ed. by George F. Whicher (New 
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scholastic program. Here they argued such questions as: Does a monarchical 
or a republican government favor literature most; or: Does the progress of 
civilization diminish the passion for military glory. Patterson grew en- 
thusiastic about his course in the history of political institutions, and well 
he might, for the lecturer was Francis Lieber. 

Both read books beyond the call of duty. A vacation reading program for 
Hammond included Pascal, Bossuet, Keats, Cooper, Molière, as well as some 
current best-sellers: Lays of Ancient Rome and Heroes and Hero-worship. 
Patterson commented at length on de Tocqueville's Democracy in America, 
and long after his college days he continued on familiar terms with Plutarch, 
Milton, Gibbon, and Bancroft. The New Englander as well as the South 
Carolinian slept through mandatory Sunday sermons and rebelled conven- 
tionally—"A day of fasting and prayer for colleges: I neither fasted nor 
prayed”—yet each displayed a genuine if critical interest in religion. They 
engaged in endless bull sessions on personal philosophies, careers, and girls. 
There was a little girl at Mt. Holyoke Seminary, a pleasant buggy-ride away, 
who shared Hammond's adoration for Longfellow as well as his terror of 
Miss Lyon and her "assistant dragonesses.” Patterson, an up-country farm 
boy, felt out of place among the polished snobs from Charleston who set 
the social tone for his class, and expressed disdain for their shallow interests. 
Horse racing was to him a display of human folly, and his social life remained 
austere. But he did enjoy the claret, ice cream, strawberries, and cake at 
the president's reception for the seniors in honor of a visit by Daniel Webster, 
even though forced to admit that Webster's impromptu speech on the oc- 
casion "said nothing." 

Thus, on campuses from Maine to Texas, several thousand American 
boys and far fewer girls were leading a pleasant, if somewhat restricted, 
academic life. Four years of such plain living and moderately high thinking 
were crowned with the A.B. degree, the stamp of the scholar. Commence- 
ment, the public acknowledgment of this achievement, was almost as much 
a community festival as an academic rite, and assumed at times the aspect 
of a carnival or a county fair. Later in the century public participation fell 
off and the noisy and bibulous part of the celebration was taken care of by 
nostalgic*alumni. The time was usually midsummer. On a hot morning in 
late July the exercises would get under way, with a procession made up 
of the student body, the faculty, the governor and members of the legislature 
(if the college rated this honor), the clergy and visiting dignitaries, and 
citizens of the town. Led by the trustees, or the band, or even the college 
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janitor,” the assemblage moved to the largest church and settled down to 
be edified, as the humidity mounted, by the gentlemen of the graduating 
class, Sandwiched in between the salutatorian, who spoke in Latin, and the 
valedictorian, who was either the outstanding scholar or the big man on 
campus, every candidate for a degree delivered an oration, or read a poem, 
or took part in a disputation. The Rutgers commencement that was led by 
the janitor had thirteen such addresses; at Charles Eliot's graduation from 
Harvard on July 20, 1853, there were forty-four, with five musical interludes. 
“Labor omnia vincit” “Intellectual Pride,” “The Sabbath necessary to 
National Prosperity,” were some of the themes. Eliot himself spoke on “The 
Last Hours of Copernicus." 18 

The vigor of the American college in its heyday derived from its clear 
purpose and simple philosophy and the acceptance of both by its con- 
stituency. So long as everybody agreed that higher education meant charac- 
ter-building and that this was best achieved by adherence to a restricted 
intellectual program handed down from antiquity and applicable only to 
the fortunate few who had the stamina to take it and the means to pay for 
it, the college flourished and was all-sufficient. But when, after the middle 
of the century, both the organization of American economic life and the 
intellectual presuppositions of the Western world were fundamentally altered, 
the college too was shaken out of its complacency and forced to reconsider 
its premises. The original jolt for this reorientation was supplied by Charles 
Darwin, whose Origin of Species came to challenge the nation's educators 
early in the Civil War decade. . 


II 


The impact of Darwin was not made in a vacuum. Darwinism and the 
evolutionary philosophv to which it gave rise were part of a complex of 
forces that were to make over the pattern of higher education, expanding 
its scope and redirecting its aims, until by the end of the nineteenth century 
it was no longer the single liberal arts college but the many-sided university 
that dominated the scene. Of this larger social complex, two aspects at least 
must be noted here. 

With the rapid growth of population and wealth the demarids of the 
merchant, the farmer, the mechanic, for a “practical” education, to which 
Francis Wayland and Philip Lindsley had prematurely tried to cater, were 


17 Commencement of Rutgers College, July 18, 1838 (Broadside). 
18 Henry James, I, 50. 
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no longer to be denied. This meant more students and professors, more: 
“courses, more buildings. There began now in earnest that expansion of the 
physical plant, made possible by profits in steel, oil, or soap, or by appropria- 
tions of state legislatures, which has continued to our day. Modest college 
yards grew into campuses of hundreds of acres, where a bewildering ag- 
glomeration of Romanesque zrches, Tudor battlements, and Georgian façades 
completely overshadowed the chaste simplicity of the original college hall, 
along with the simple philosophy that had flourished there. Physical ex- 
pansion was paralleled by a growing secularization of the governing boards, 
in whose makeup clerical domination was slowly giving way to business 
control.1? 

Most characteristic of this mushroom growth were the great state uni- 
versities of the Mississippi Valley where aspiring public opinion was begin- 
ning to insist that the higher reaches of education be opened to Tom, Dick, 
and Harry. The nucleus of the state university might be an old classical 
seminary, as in Indiana, or an agricultural and vocational school, as in Illinois, 
or even a blueprint for a quixotic “catholepistemiad,” as in Michigan; what- 
ever its origin, "thousands of earnest young men and women were soon 
crowding its gates to take advantage of an opportunity the like of which the 
world had not seen, Launched on a tide of democratic idealism, the western 
state university soon entrenched itself in the loyalties of its constituents and 
even won grudging admiration in the East. Writing about it in the Atlantic 
at a time when fraternity politics was still in its infancy and football scholar- 
ships were unheard of, an eastern critic commended the new type of in- 
stitution for its intellectual and moral vigor. lts campus life, he felt, was 
sound. “Hazing and vandalism are seldom seen in the West. There is little 
dissipation. The student . . . strives to put away childish things and does 
not forget that his chief business is to prepare himself for the performance 
of social duty.”? That was in 1891. 

Outward growth was matched by an inner development of even greater 

. significance. Widening mental horizons and deepening scholarship expressed 
themselves in a broader curriculum, in the establishment of graduate schools 
and increasing attention to research. 'The opening gun in this campaign was 
fired by President Eliot. In the very first sentences of his inaugural address 
at Harvard, in 1869, he demolished the traditional curriculum and acknowl- 
edged the claims of every field of knowledge in which the human mind 
could have a legitimate interest: “We would have them all, and at their 
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best.” The goal of his administration would be to “broaden and deepen and 
invigorate” all branches of learning.” Six years later Daniel C. Gilman, 
whom Yale had passed over in favor of the conservative Noah Porter, an- 
nounced as a chief aim of newly founded Johns Hopkins the assembling of a 
body of mature students, free to choose any subject of study under the direc- 
tion of highly trained specialists whose teaching was constantly reinforced 
by active research.?? Eliot and Gilman set off a chain reaction which altered, 
within the next quarter-century, the structure of higher education in the 
United States, and whose first phase was completed with the founding, in 
the nineties, of Stanford and of the University of Chicago. 

Foremost among the intellectual movements that helped bring about these 
changes, the leaven that loosened the hard core of conservative resistance, 
was the theory of evolution. Cautiously advanced in a limited field by Dar- 
win, expanded to a universal philosophy by Spencer, and carried directly to 
the lecture-loving American public by persuasive popularizers, its influence 
was soon all-pervasive, inescapable. American scholars going to Germany 
to complete their professional training absorbed it there in the lectures of 
Haeckel and his disciples.” Evolution gave a tremendous impetus to scientific 
study and eventually raised the scientists to the position of pre-eminence in 
the intellectual hierarchy once held by the classicists. But it offered a fresh 
point of view to other subjects as well and called for a reappraisal of accepted 
values all through the curriculum. It made possible the organic approach to 
history and literature and revolutionized teaching in those fields, and it 
speeded the emergence of the social sciences as a separate division of teaching 
and research. All this was not accomplished without a struggle. The orthodox, 
both in education and theology, offered dogged resistance. The length of 
the battle and its details varied from campus to campus, but its outcome was 
nearly everywhere the sarne: the champions of the old order lost the day. 
Some went down fighting, some retired to the ivory tower. Many compro- 
mised, perhaps on the principle: if you can't lick 'em, join 'em. 

The colleges did not reorient themselves overnight, though it looked that 
way in retrospect to some of the proponents of evolution. Thus Charles Francis 
Adams, speaking for historians, said in 1900: “We of the new school [of 
history] regard as the dividing line betwéen us and the historians'of the old 
school the first day of October, 1859,—the date of the publication of Darwin's 
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“Origin of Species” . . ."?* In reality the general acceptance of the organic 
or evolutionary thesis was itself something of an evolutionary process, since 
the new views replaced the older orthodoxies not so much by direct frontal 
assault as by gradual infiltration. After all, the idea was not entirely strange. 
Geology had been flourishing for a generation and new vistas of the earth's 
age, accepted by Agassiz of Harvard, Dana of Yale, Hitchcock of Amherst, 
and others, had already blurred the focus of Biblical literalism. Thomas 
Cooper of South Carolina College had adventured in the same field even 
earlier, and before him a president of Princeton had enlivened his moral 
philosophy lectures with a Lamarckian account of a Negro who, under the 
pressure of environment, had slowly turned white.” 

The Darwinian hypothesis, then, did not come as a major shock to college 
scientists: they absorbed it, or reshaped it to fit their religious and philosophi- 
cal views. Asa Gray of Lawrence Scientific School is a case in point. His 
urbane and well-informed review articles of the Origin of Species? went far 
toward making Darwinism palatable to his colleagues. Gray's general con- 
clusion was that Darwin had proposed a tenable hypothesis which was “not 
harmful to religion, unless injudicious assailants temporarily make it so.” 
So long as the argument for design was left intact—and Gray thought it 
was—it seemed rather silly to “hold the original distinctness of turnips and 
cabbages as an article of faith.”?7 

This remained his position, and he expressed it many times. An incor- 
ruptible theist, Gray saw in the evolutionary struggle the assurance of ulti- 
mate higher and nobler forms?’ A similar position was taken by Joseph 
LeConte, eminent biologist of the University of California, who lectured 
on evolution with the admitted purpose of reconciling science and religion. 
LeConte saw an immanent divinity in the Darwinian data and the ideal 
Christian man at the end of the evolutionary trail. 

Jt was arguments such as these that created a sympathetic atmosphere 
for the new theories and gradually undermined the opposition. Chief among 
the popularizers, because he reached a wider audience than either Gray or 
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LeConte, was the historian John Fiske. A brilliant undergraduate at Harvard, 
Fiske had been suspect te the authorities there ever since he was caught 
reading Comte in chapel, and he never secured a permanent appointment at 
his alma mater. The fluent style of his essays and his captivating platform 
manner facilitated the acceptance of the Spencerian philosophy which he 
introduced to the American public. Not a scientist himself, Fiske insisted, 
in opposition to Haeckel, on the need of a personal God in the evolutionary 
process, but on philosophical grounds; he equated evolution with progress; 
and he made it a basis for racial theories that flattered his readers? While ` 
the Atlantic Monthly and the North American Review carried much of the 
controversial literature, the principal outlet for the exponents of the gospel 
of progress through evolution was the Popular Science Monthly, begun in 
1872 by Edward Youmans, an enthusiastic disciple of Spencer and Huxley. 
Two years after its founding this magazine reported a sale of 12,000 copies a 
month, “an excellent circulation for the times.”** Support of a different kind 
came from Chauncey Wright, mathematician, philosopher, and occasional 
lecturer at Harvard. Wright was not concerned to reconcile the new hy- 
pothesis with traditional religion but to demonstrate its scientific validity, 
and let the chips fall where they might. A regular correspondent of Darwin, 
a student and critic of Spencer, Wright was a “scientists” scientist” with little 
popular appeal. In his own words, “The strategy of science is not the same 
as that of rhetorical disputation, and aims at cornering facts, not an- 
tagonists.”*2 

Meantime the opposition was not inactive. With the polemics of the clergy, 
which were sometimes vehement and not always well informed, this article 
is concerned only to the extent of pointing out that clerical leaders like 
Horace Bushnell and Charles Hodge feared for the foundations of morality 
and faith and were loath to follow Beecher in his sentimental espousal of 
the progress version of the theory? But the clerical conservatives felt they 
had found a:champion among the scientists themselves: Louis Agassiz, emi- 
nent Swiss biologist and colleague of Asa Gray. On examination Agassiz 
proves to have been not quite the shining champion of orthodoxy that his 
theological admirers made him out. He had accepted the idea of development 
as such, geologic aeons were no stumbling block to him, he merely’ entered a 
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caveat against the uncritical acceptance of all phases of the Darwinian thesis. 
The emergence, by natural selection, of varieties within a species he could 
accept, but the species themselves, he insisted, were successive creations by the 
mind of God. Thus, while scrupulously attentive to the evidence, he salvaged 
the teleological principle.3* For a time the controversy between Agassiz and 
Gray made Lawrence Scientific School a lively place, but it never became 
a knock-down-drag-out fight; after the death of Agassiz it faded out, and as 
the growing fossil collections and expanding “pkilosophical cabinets" on a 
hundred campuses piled up the evidence the scientists capitulated and the 
new theory took over. 

It was not, however, the professors so much as the college presidents who 
had to make the momentous decision and then explain the change of course 
to their constituents. Interpreters of the college tc the community, they felt 
it their duty to reassure a bewildered public that whatever novelties might be 
dispensed in classroom and laboratory the seats of learning were safe against 
moral sabotage. By and large the presidents were men of integrity and 
superior ability, concerned to advance and dissem_nate the truth. But it was 
the truth as it had been committed to them by their classical, metaphysical, 
and theological training; should they now throw their lifetime convictions 
overboard in favor of a novel theory, the scientific evidence for which few 
of them had actually examined? Then there were the trustees and the alumni 
to consider, and in both groups the conservative c'erical element was strong. 
Above all, in the highly competitive business of h:gher education, no college 
could afford too much unfavorable publicity, and that in itself made it 
difficult to decide the explosive question of evolution on its merits alone. 
This equivocal position in which the presidents Zound themselves explains 
the half-challenging, half-reassuring note that echoes through their vol- 
uminous inaugural addresses, baccalaureate sermons, and annual reports. 
We must keep abreast of the times, so they agreed, we must move forward, 
for this is an age of science and progress. Yet, on the other hand, science may 
not presume to dictate but must approach sacred things with reverence; 
eternal verities cannot be challenged and ethical foundations must stand 
secure. So you can send us your boys, this grand old college will keep the 
faith?9 *. 

On'a wider stage, similar perplexities confrcnted the great leaders of 
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the university movement, whose rise is interrelated, both temporally and 
causally, with the appearance of the evolutionary philosophy. They were, in 
the seventies, Charles W Eliot, Daniel Coit Gilman, Andrew Dickson White; 
and two decades later David Starr Jordan and William Rainey Harper? 
In contrast to the cautious straddling of many presidents of smaller colleges, 
these men welcomed scientific advance as in keeping with the new educa- 
tional direction and stood their ground in the face of criticism. Significantly, 
none of them was a theologian, but secular by profession and predilection. 
Harper carried a theological degree, perhaps for protective coloring; his real 
interest was philology. Most of them had also studied in Europe.*? In contrast 
to the conventional theologian-educator, the adventurous minds of this group 
welcomed the challenge of the age.*® To begin with, they were critical of 
their own narrow undergraduate training. White dismissed his four years at 
Hobart and Yale as fruitless “gerund-grinding,” and Eliot was of the 
opinion that "the vulgar argument that the study of the classics is necessary 
to make a gentleman is beneath contempt.” 3° Harper deplored the inadequate 
textbook-recitation type of instruction, and the almost nonexistent library 
and laboratory facilities at Yale. Even Barnard, one-time champion of the 
Yale Report, had come to regard the language requirement as more of a 
sedative than a stimulus, a fetish whose utility ended when the degree candi- 
date had laboriously construed the Latin on his diploma.* 

If the classics were no longer sacred, what chance had the Mosaic cos- 
mogony? In the opinion of these iconoclastic educators any light that Darwin 
or Spencer, Huxley or Haeckel could shed on the origins of life and of 
human society was to be welcomed, even if critically analyzed, in the in- 
stitutions of higher learning. In Spencer's pages, especially, they found the 
most radical turn of human thought since Descartes, destined not only to 
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alter the approach and content of every subject in the university curriculum ^^ 
but to open for investigation and instruction new fields hitherto unknown. 
Such a situation was made to order for Eliot with his genius for planning 
and organizing, or for Jordan, an educational theorist as well as a biologist of 

the first magnitude; it was also in the back of Gilman's mind when he 
announced that the professors he was seeking for Johns Hopkins would be 
asked not the name of their college, their state, or their church, but “what 

do they know, what can they do, what do they want to find out." €t 

Yet the great university presidents as a class were not complete positivists. 
Hospitable to innovation in matters academic, they did not burn all their 
bridges behind them but maintained a liaison with the absolutes of their 
inheritance. Eliot might ram the appointment of Fiske down the overseers' 
throats without yielding his personal faith in a "transcendent intelligence" 
which holds the universe together, and he loved to sing the old hymns.*? 
In the early days of Cornell, White had to battle the heresy-hunters who, 
he believed, were mostly older theologians who had learned nothing and for- 
gotten nothing and professors who did not want to rewrite their lectures. 
But he indignantly denied the charge that his institution was a hotbed of in- 
fidelity and atheism and more than once expressed his personal belief in “a 
Power in the universe, not ourselves, which makes for righteousness.”* 
Jordan came closest, perhaps, to the positivist stand: William James would 
have classified him among the "tough-minded." An ichthyologist of note, he 
knew that biologic natural selection did not prove the inevitable progress of 
human society. “As science advances in any field, philosophy is driven out of 
it." Yet even Jordan, at the end of his lectures on evolution, postulated an 
Infinite Being as a logical necessity.** 

Barnard of Columbia, one-time president of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, never quite overcame his misgivings. His 
inaugural address in 1864, "The Relation of Physical Science to Revealed 
Religion," was so happily phrased that both the scientists and the preachers 
claimed him for their side; but his first report to the trustees a year later 
made much of the fact that in his lectures to the seniors he had defended 
religion against "the recent very plausible and insidious theory of Darwin." 
In a still more conservative vein he remarked, in 1873: “If the final outcome 
of all the boasted discoveries of modern science is to disclose to men that 
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they are more evanescent than the shadow of the swallow's wing upon the 
lake . .. give me then, I pray, no more science. I will live on in my simple 
ignorance as my fathers did before me . . ."*9 Barnard's lingering nostalgia 
did not keep Columbia in the paths of orthodoxy. 

At Michigan, earliest cf the western state universities, President Angell 
was carrying on a well-planned campaign for popular support. In view of 
this and perhaps too because of several stormy episodes in Michigan's early 
history, he had to tread softly in introducing the new science to a largely con- 
servative constituency. Urgent requests for the enlargement of facilities for 
the sciences are balanced, in Angell's annual reports, with reassurances that 
the university is not forsaking the old paths. Christianity, he pointed out, was 
not only tolerated but honored at Michigan, even though there was no com- 
pulsory chapel or religious instruction. Of the teaching and administrative 
staff of eighty, three fourths were communicant members of local churches, 
and every Sunday school in Ann Arbor but one had a professor as super- 
intendent.ff 

Most successful in absorbing and adapting the evolutionary thesis without 
yielding much in return was President James McCosh of Princeton. A 
Scottish scholar and theologian, McCosh was brought over in 1868, as 
Witherspoon had been a century before him, to give Princeton a shot in 
the arm. Though widely acquainted with university developments and 
leaders in Europe, he remained in some ways the paternal college president 
of an earlier day, the personal disciplinarian of individual boys. As such 
he soon sensed that a stand in opposition to evolution at this time might 
undermine the faculty's influence with the students and prove disastrous for 
the cause of religion. Unlike some of the clergy McCosh tried sincerely to 
understand Darwin and to reconcile natural selection with a sound theism. 
His adjustment was the familiar one: “I have been defending Evolution 
but, in doing so, have given the proper account of it as the method of God's 
procedure. . . .” And again: “We are not to be precluded from seeking and 
discovering a final cause, because we have found an efficient cause.”* 
Harking back, in his farewell address, to the things that had given him the 
greatest satisfaction during his twenty years in office, he made special mention 
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of the conversion of tough students like the “open-mouthed infidel, per- 
petually quoting Huxley and Spencer” who ended up lecturing for the 
Y.M.C.A. In academic matters otherwise McCosh was rather conservative. 
Thus when he measured himself wich Eliot in a debate on the elective 
system, in 1885, he ridiculed che “mental monstrosities" currently turned out 
at Harvard who, instead of taking solid intellectual food, dabbled in French 
novels, English drama, and watercolors. Yet, like the eighteenth-century 
British statesmen who built an empire in a prolonged fit of absence of mind, 
McCosh found at the close of his regime that he had created a university.“ 


IT 


And so the transition was made. The universities, or those colleges that 
were to become universities, led the way and the others followed, at varying 
speeds and with varying degrees of friction. All things considered, it was a 
smooth transition. Heresy trials were few. Andrew Dickson White, in his 
Warfare of Science and Theology,” cites the more celebrated ones. Church- 
controlled institutions, naturally enough, were most sensitive to changing 
winds of doctrine. Thus when Alexander Winchell, geologist, was expelled 
from Vanderbilt in. 1878, the Tennessee Methodist Conference exulted: 
“. . . our university alone has had the courage to lay its young but vigorous 
hands upon the mane of untamed speculation and say, "We will have no more 
of this’. . .”5* But Winchell soon found another position, this time at Michi- 
gan. A few theological seminaries ousted professors who had expounded the 
higher criticism; Roman Catholic and, to a lesser degree, Lutheran and Bap- 
tist authorities saw to it that science in their institutions was taught within 
the church’s doctrinal frame of referenze. But these were the exceptions; the 
tide was running the other way. College presidents, whatever their personal 
views, rarely threw any serious obstacles in the path of any of their faculty 
who wished to develop the Darwinian -hesis or the Spencerian social philoso- 
phy. Gray and Agassiz worked peacefully side by side at Harvard and Dana 
was unmolested at Yale. Noah Porter, though grieved to see Sumner intro- 
duce Spencer's Study of Sociology as a text, did nothing effective to stop 
him. At Amherst President Julius Seelye, a religious conservative but a 
tolerant man, permitted Professor Emerson to teach geology in a thoroughly 
naturalistic manner. “The old fellow lets us alone,” Emerson admitted grate- 
fully? What happened at Amherst happened elsewhere. The official phi- 
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losophy of the college remained theistic and the general public was reassured 
that the professors were in Sunday school. But inside their laboratories the 
scientists held sway. If they were competent and produced results, “the old 
man left them alone.” 

One way of testing the extent of the ensuing change is by an examination 
of college catalogues. When the subject listings and course requirements 
in the bulletins and announcements of the seventies are compared with the 
same data a quarter of a century later the degree of change, at least in ex- 
ternals, can be seen and appreciated. These official college records demon- 
strate graphically the successful atrempt of the scientists to gain status. For 
one thing the evolution-slanted texts of Gray, Dana, and LeConte were 
widely used by the latter decade, even in conservative denominational insti- 
tutions, Course offerings were broadening and the nomenclature was chang- 
ing. Everywhere the accumulation of data and growing specialization were 
leading to the establishment of new chairs of teaching and research, while 
the old academic “settee”®* of pre-Darwinian days was on its way to the 
pedagogical junk pile. The omnibus designations of natural philosophy, natu- 
ral history, moral philosophy, had about disappeared by 1890, to be replaced 
by new departmental categories: zoology, physics, psychology, sociology, each 
of these again subdividing according to the size and complexity of the in- 
stitution. Thus higher education was itself illustrating Spencer’s famous defi- 
nition of evolution: amid considerable dissipation of motion the curriculum 
was passing from an indefinite, incoherent homogeneity to a definite, co- 
herent, heterogeneity. . 

With the multiplication of departments and course offerings came a 
steady increase in the number of electives, ranging from the complete free- 
dom of Harvard to the few alternatives reluctantly conceded by the remain- 
ing classical strongholds. A transitional structure, maintained by many col- 
leges, was that of two or three separate schools or divisions—the classical, the 
scientific, and the literary—sometimes with three corresponding degrees— 
the A.B., the B.S., and the Ph.B. or Litt.B. The first of these three was the 
old college, the other two were frills, concessions to philistinism. But Greek 
and Latin were moribund and the future lay with the philistines. Grudgingly, 
incredulously, the votaries of the classics saw their claims to mental discipline 
and precision of thought appropriated by the cocky scientists, while the 
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mantle of the genteel tradition was coming to rest on the shoulders of the 
emerging departments of English literature. Sic transit. 

For a time, the literature people wore their new honors with considerable 
self-consciousness—to raise Beowulf to the stature of the Iliad and to supplant 
Aristophanes with Restoration drama took some doing—but no such false 
humility plagued the scientists. Darwin had furnished them with a rationale 
and in their new laboratories they were working out dependable techniques. 
These laboratories were now forthcoming, for a large part of the wealth that 
American businessmen and legislatures were beginning to lavish on univer- 
sities was channeled into the science departments. From Columbia to Stan- 
ford, from Dartmouth to Tulane, the sciences were now being supported in 
a style to which they had not been accustomed. The dingy “philosophical 
cabinets,” the routine demonstrations by the professor of natural history, had 
vanished into the paleozoic past, and in modern surroundings the under- 
graduates “got glimpses of the passion and the confidence of science in a 
day when it seemed that all wisdom as well as all knowledge was to be its 
province.” Not that the advance was at all even. Illustrating once again that 
to him that hath shall be given, Harvard, Columbia, Chicago, and a few 
others were adding building to building with seemingly little strain, so that 
Harper, for example, could loftily protest: “I don't ask for money, 1 offer 
opportunities.” At Michigan, on the other hand, things had not come so 
easily. There President Angell had had to remind the legislature again and 
again that if they failed to provide adequately for scientific expansion they 
would “peril our honorable «position among the better institutions of the 
land.”97 - 

At a respectful distance behind the leaders followed the hundreds of 
smaller colleges. The pace and nature of the changes here were almost as 
varied as their number, for every institution had its own story. All that will 
be attempted in this paper is a little sampling, a few random glimpses of 
“life among the lowly.” As far back as 1865 Allegheny College had boasted 
some electrical equipment, a stock of chemicals “the greater part of which 
has been imported from Paris and Berlin,” and an eleven-thousand-piece 
fossil collection which was on the way; twenty-seven years later the college 
catalogue mentioned the same items, plus a few new ones: a phonograph 
and a double stereopticon.5 President Hyde of Bowdoin complained in 1892 
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that the chemical laboratory, once a source of pride as one of the oldest in 
the country, was sadly out of date; that it was high time to begin to teach 
physics by the laboratory method; and that if something drastic was not 
done soon the Brunswick high school would have better equipment than 
Bowdoin College? The complaint bore fruit: Bowdoin got a science build- 
ing the next year. Stirrings in the war-impoverished South are reflected in 
a report of President Crowell of Trinity (Duke) in 1888. In it Crowell urged 
that even a Christian classical college must make room for the new sci- 
ences that have made “the road to graduation quite different from that of 
fifty years ago, or even thirty years ago.” He would reorganize the college 
by establishing subject-matter departments, and he appealed to the faculty 
to serve the larger public by lectures, writing, and research, to give intel- 
lectual guidance to the community, and to take the lead in movements of 
social reform. Unfortunately the professors who were to initiate the new 
program had been forced to share the annual deficit and, though entitled to 
salaries of $1000, had actually been living, during the past decade, on in- 
comes that moved between $231 and $550 a year. 9? 

But the ferment spread beyond the physical and biological branches. No- 
where was the proliferation of subject matter and the trend toward speciali- 
zation more in evidence than in what came to be called the social sciences. 
Though the term, which in itself marks the beginning of a return to inte- 
gration, did not obtain currency until well into the twentieth century, the 
area of teaching and research that it was to include had been staked out, and 
its subdivisions defined, by the end of the njneteenth. History, no longer 
a matter of chronology or an aspect of literature, was receiving a new, two- 
fold orientation: The Quellenstudium of the German scholar and the or- 
ganic approach of Herbert Spencer! Here too the advance was uneven. 
Many a college continued to boast of men like Arthur Wheeler, professor 
of European history at Yale, who drew overflow audiences to his annual 
hero-worshiping lecture on the battle of Waterloo until 1911.52 But Wheeler 
and his kind were about to give way to a new breed of historians that was 
being developed in a series of lively seminars conducted by various scholars 
named Adams. As the products of these seminars began to find their way 
into the college teaching posts the emphasis in history shifted from the 
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narrative of events to the search for causes and the organic development 
of institutions, and the soaring passages of the dramatic lecturer were 
anchored down by footnotes. Government, long a by-product of history, was 
establishing itself in its own right; and political economy, itself an offshoot 
of the old moral philosophy course, was tightening its structure, sharpening 
its focus, and becoming economics. Last of the group to gain academic re- 
spectability was sociology, still a little starry-eyed and inclined to claim the 
world for its oyster. When Lester Ward, founder of the discipline in America, 
was appointed to the newly created chair of sociology at Brown, in 1906, he 
offered as his principal course “A Survey of All Knowledge.”** 

With the dawn of the twentieth century the era of the college drew to 'a 
close. The independent, single-minded college with its simple formula for 
turning out scholars and gentlemen was not designed for survival in an age 
of intellectual complexities and conflicting philosophies. Mastery, or even a 
survey, of all knowledge, an eighteenth-century ideal, seemed by the end of the 
nineteenth palpably absurd. Thirty years earlier it had still been possible 
for John Bascom, later president of the University of Wisconsin, to write 
four textbooks within a decade, dealing respectively with political economy, 
aesthetics, rhetoric, and psychology. Fev scholars, and certainly no college 
presidents, would henceforth have the temerity, even if they had the time, 
to cover so much ground. Nor was it likely any longer, even in the smallest of 
colleges, that a young instructor would be asked, as was David Starr Jordan 
in his first position at Lombard University, to teach science, political economy, 
evidences of Christianity, German and Spanish, and to pitch for the base- 
ball team. 

The kind of competition that the old-time college would have to meet 
from now on can be seen by a glance at the University of Chicago, as it 
sprang full-panoplied from the brain of Harper and the purse of Rockefeller. 
This was not the story of an old classical institution suffering growing pains 
and reluctantly, unsymmetrically, adding a school here and an activity there. 
Chicago was launched as a university, more nearly complete than any other 
American university so early in its career. There was the junior college and 
thé senior college, with an assortment of courses that few institutions 
could equal, and a faculty to teach every one. The professional schools were 
there too: law, medicine, divinity, also fine arts and music, together with 
a graduate school of science and one of the arts. A library, a museum, univer- 
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sity extension, and a university press completed the picture, and there were 
buildings and endowment to match it all.59 

In the face of such magnificence few colleges could afford to plod along 
unchanged. There were other disintegrating factors. The growing hetero- 
geneity of college life was apparent not only in the classroom, where an 
uneasy questioning of traditional values was emanating from newly es- 
tablished psychology laboratories and sociology seminars, but now came to 
include increasing numbers of extracurricular activities, the sideshows of 
which Woodrow Wilson was to complain. As the inner philosophical unity 
of the college dissolved, the pressures and divergent interests of American 
life beyond the campus walls crowded in to fill the vacuum.9* Bewilderingly 
manifold were the "activities" that college men—and women—now felt 
necessary to a rounded existence. To become a big man on campus one made 
the newspaper staff or managed the glee club, which was about to emerge 
from the mandolin-strumming stage. Fraternity politics had never been so 
important. Dating back to 1825, when Kappa Alpha was founded at Union 
as the first of the “Union triad,” the fraternities had gradually relinquished 
their earlier preoccupation with scholarship and literature to assume their 
now familiar campus role. Athletics had not yet become big business, com- 
plete with million dollar stadiums and grand jury investigations, but it was 
on its way. Football was in the iron age and Yale, in years when it defeated 
both Harvard and Princeton, was the mythical national champion. A career 
was opening for the talents of cheerleaders, so indispensable to college spirit 
and so incomprehensible to foreigners. 'To Charles Bourget, at any rate, 
French novelist and critic who was spending a year in the United States 
gathering data for the usual book of "impressions," the performance of the 
cheerleaders at the Harvard-Pennsylvania game in 1893 was completely 
unintelligible. Football, to his uninitiated eyes, was a "fearful" game, the 
players like “beasts of prey,” the scrimmage a “monstrous and agitated melee, 
a’ murderous knot.” Weirdest of all, however, were the “propagators of en- 
thusiasm” roaring the war cry of the university, and all in the name of higher 
education. 

Smothered by all this feverish activity, intellectual life was likely to be 
desultory and somnolent. Henry S. Canby saw his Yale classmätes so tense 
with the many things they were doing, as they thought, for alma niater, that 
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there was no place to relax except in the classroom, where “we could sit and 
sit while ideas about evolution or Shakespeare dropped upon us like the gentle 
rain from heaven, which seeped in or evaporated according to our mental 
temperatures.”% There are those who maintain, with Van Wyck Brooks,*? 
that somewhere in the process of expansion the college lost its soul. If it 
did, it was in the attempt, so characteristically American, to build more 
stately mansions. f 
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HITLER'S Greater German Reich was foreshadowed in the many plans 
and partially completed framework for the victorious imperial Germany 
which so many Germans expected to see emerge from the First World War. 
The empire was to be expanded. It was to be the uncontested economic and 
military master of Europe. On its eastern and western frontiers it was to have 
subsidiary or client states closely connected with it economically, politically, 
and militarily. Above all, it was to be oriented politically and economically 
toward further eastern colonization and expansion. These plans originated 
in the facts of military occupation of areas outside the Second Reich, and 
in the economic necessity of the Central Powers, cut off from the rest of 
the world by the Allied blockade. , 

On the eve of the First World War Germany had abandoned all but the 
semblance of Bismarck's system of security through a European balance of 
power, in exchange for a role in world politics which was, in fact, ill suited 
to preserve the peaceful world which not only her industrial and trading 
economy but her very geographic location and political history required. _ 
The stage was set in 1914, not only for war but for a complete reorientation 
of German political and economic ambitions. In spite of her navy, her colonies, 
and her world trade, Germany at war became once more a continental state 
in the heart of Europe. As an industrial state, Germany needed food and 
raw materials which she did not have within her borders. During the war 
years and afterwards, she had to find more secure and defensible sources 
for these necessities. 

Germany needed a system of security to replace the Bismarckian one 
which had worked until modern capitalism overtook the Prussia-Germany 
of 1890. The actions of William II and his ministers up to 1914 indicated 
that they had not really foreseen the possibility of world war. A substitute 
systém had to be constructed in wartime for the contingencies of a warring 
world, 

At the outbreak of the war most Germans, like the other people of 
Europe, expected a short period of hostilities, conducted with limited ob- 
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jectives in view, followed by a more oz less negotiated settlement. The 
Germans also believed that Germany had been attacked after a long process 
of encirclement: they thought that the war had been thrust upon the Reich. 
This was a defensive war, not a war of conquest, said the kaiser on August 
4. In his reply to the kaiser, the Social Democratic party chairman, Haase, 
demanded a war “for security only” and a peace “just to all neighboring 
peoples.” Certainly, there were others who welcomed the war as an oppor- 
tunity for Germany to break out of “encirclement.”? 

During the fall of 1914 the Germans discovered that a world war did 
not develop exactly after the fashion of 1866 or 1870. As casualties, war 
regulations, and the continual drafts of men for the front impressed the 
Germans with the magnitude of the war, there was a shift from the talk of a 
“purely defensive war.” Even before Christmas, 1914, Dr. Spahn, speaking 
in the Reichstag for all parties except the Socialist, demanded for Germany 
“at the conclusion of the most serious of all wars, a peace which offers 
the German people a security against all enemies, comparable to the sacri- 
fices made."? The idea of defense had not disappeared; but beside it were 
introduced the vision of a future Reich wkich could not be attacked and the 
idea of compensation for German sacrifices already made. 

After New Year's Day, 1915, the German air gradually filled with specula- 
tion and then with demands that the settlement which Germany would 
reach after the ultimate victory should make impossible such unpleasant 
eventualities as actual invasion of the fatherland. There was talk of “guaran- 
tees, not merely on paper.” People in high positions began to realize the 
gravity of Germany's position, in case of prolonged hostilities, because of 
her reliance on foreign products. The Reichstag itself became more and 
more preoccupied with the problems cf a war economy. To these men, 
at least, it was increasingly clear that Germany must play a careful economic 
game to survive? It was inevitable that the economic requirements of war- 
time should suggest solutions involving the use of the products of territories 
contiguous to Germany which were being occupied in the course of military 
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operations. When these short-term solutions merged with long-range schemes 
for strategical and economic security, the result was what has been called 
“annexationism.” 

Areas belonging to the enemy lent themselves easily to expansionist plan- 
ning. In the east the most obvious regions of this kind were the Baltic 
provinces and Poland, To the historically minded, the Baltic provinces of 
Russia offered a sparsely populated area for settlement to which Germany 
had a good claim. Had not Germans staked out this claim in the thirteenth 
century, and were not German barons still the culture-pioneers (Kultur- 
tráger), especially in Courland? 

Poland was an even better prize, lying temptingly outstretched (geo- 
graphically speaking) to be cut off from “Mongol” Russia and reunited 
with the West by German civilization. Congress Poland had been Prussian 
and Austrian territory for twelve years in the late eighteenth century, and 
German businessmen and craftsmen had found their way there, reinforcing 
still older German communities dating from medieval times. Poland was 
an economic asset, too, for not only did it have a productive agriculture but 
mineral deposits and industrialization promised a great future for capitalist 
exploitation. Unfortunately, here the Germany nationalist ran up against a 
stern opponent: a hardy Polish nationalism anxious to develop Poland for 
the Poles. In the Baltic states the local population had been subordinaté 
nationally and economically to Germans for centuries.f 

The fantasies and dreams of the future rife in Germany as her armies 
pushed forward in 1915 into Poland and ihto the Baltic states suddenly 
acquired a basis in fact: conquered territory. After August and September, 
1915, the speeches and declarations became more specific: "We shall not 
surrender what we have conquered with our blood . . .” Chancellor Beth- 
mann-Hollweg on announcing the capture of Warsaw stated that he hoped 
Germany and Poland would embark upon a new era of peace together. 
Later, in April, 1916, he remarked that Europe could not go back to the 
status quo ante, that the border peoples of the Russian Empire would never 
return to Russian bondage. Back of these noble senziments lay the psychologi- 
cal temper of the German people. Before their eyes at last were tangible 
fruits of victory in the occupied territories. New hopes were aroused in 
several sections of the populace. Those of one section saw in the occupied 
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regions of France, Belgium, Poland, and the Baltic provinces land in which 
they and their children could settle; those of another section saw official 
positions; those of a third saw a market possibility for their wares. 

In the west the Germans got the Belgian and French coal mines into pro- 
duction by means of rigorous military measures. Naturally, they did not 
find any such developed economic establishment as they marched eastward.® 
The Russians had allowed their eastern frontier provinces to remain without 
adequate railroad and road facilities. Eccnomic dislocation, which always 
accompanies war, was heightened by the w:thdrawal of all governing officials 
(namely, Russians, rather than local population). Merely to enable them 
to carry on the war, the German occupying forces had to undertake con- 
struction of transportation facilities, develop devices to regulate the economic 
life of the areas they occupied, and, in general, completely take upon them- 
selves the government of the regions of Poland, Lithuania, and Courland 
which they occupied during the summer cffensive of 1915. 

The German economic position in 1915 was not desperate: most supplies 
were received in quantity via the neutrals, Holland and the Scandinavian 
countries and even Italy. Home stocks were not yet exhausted. However, 
the experts could see the possibility of losirg connection with America after 
the Lusitania incident in May (and the Germans tried to maintain the 
connection by circumscribing their submarine offensive policy throughout 
1916). The experts also knew that the home stocks could not last much 
longer. The most they had was a two years supply. Lack of the proper 
fertilizers and a declining supply of agricultural labor due to recruitment 
also lowered domestic crop yields. In the fall of x915 the German harvest 
failed. Therefore it was insisted nee the accupied regions be made to run 
on a paying basis.’ 

From the outset, occupied Russian Poland was separated from the other 

5 Grumbach, p. 30; Ursachen, VIII, 60-62, 313-14. In spite of the fact that the German 
offensives on the eastern front served to reinforce the annexationist trend in Germany, the 
seizures of Poland in July and August and of Lithuania and Courland in September were not 
politically motivated. Poland wes occupied in an attempt to encircle the Russian army, which 
withdrew before German and Austrian forces could join in its rear. The occupation of the 
southern Baltic provinces was the result of a similar ill-timed flanking movement which became 
stalled. See Liddell Hart, A History of the World War (Boston, 1935), pp. 199-201. 

6 For a discussion of coal, see Montague W. W. F. Consett and Octavius H. Daniel, The 
Triumph of Ufarmed Forces (1914-1918): An Account of the Transactions by Which Germany 
during the’ Great War Was Able to Obtain Supplies prior to Her Collapse under the Pressure of 
Economic Forces (New York, #923), p. 114; for a general picture of conditions in eastern 
Europe, see Erich Ludendorff, My War Memories (London, n.d.), I, 188 ff., and Das Land 
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Ost, Presseabteilung Ober Ost (Berlin, 1917), pp. 93-94. 

7 Ludendorff refers to the blockade as the deciding factor in the case (Memories, I, 188); 
see also Consett and Daniel, p. 43; Guichard, pp. 38, 47, 52, 263-65, 279, 285; Maurice Par- 
melee, Blockade and Sea Power (New York, 1924), pp. 210-14. 
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occupied areas and split between the Germans and the Austrians. In fact, 
Poland had been a political issue from the very beginning of hostilities, On 
August 6, 1914, Joseph Pilsudski with seventeen “legionnaires” had officially 
captured Kielce in Russian Poland (with the help of the Austrian army) and 
set up a provisional government. Thus it was the Austrians and not the 
Germans who began to deal with Poland's future first. Moreover, the Aus- 
trian interest in Poland was of lasting importance. 'The Poles in Galicia were 
not particularly discontented with their lot. The landowning Polish nobility, 
which had a voice in the Austrian parliament, already dominated non-Polish 
Eastern Galicia. They hoped, by extending Habsburg control to the bulk of 
Congress Poland, to become the leaders of a Polish kingdom which would 
form the third partner in a trialistic state. Unalterably opposed to their 
scheme were the Hungarians, who did not wish to see their power in the 
Habsburg structure diminished in this way. However, throughout the war 
it was the aim of the foreign ministers of Austria-Hungary, Burian and 
Czernin, to win Poland for the Habsburgs, whether by annexation to 
Austria or in some complicated Ausgleich? 

Czernin says, “At the occupation of Poland we were already unfairly 
treated, and the Germans had appropriated the greater part of the country." 
Actualy, German and Austrian delegates to a conference at Kattowitz 
in May, 1915, before the offensive had divided the zones of occupation. 
For occupation purposes the Austrians were assigned the smaller section 
around Lublin, while Germany took the northern and western sections. 
Each state set up a military government in its region. The first move of 
the Germans toward a planned exploitation of their section was to com- 
mission Dr. Max Sering, an economist, to make a trip of inspection in 
Poland in September, 1915. His report was not filed until July, 1916; 
meanwhile the Germans removed Poland from its insignificant status as 
a zone of communications by setting up a "General Government" which was 
at least theoretically directly responsible to the kaiser.? 

At the head of this German government for Poland was a military gover- 
nor, General von Beseler. Under him there developed an administrative 
system after the Prussian pattern, utilizing both military personnel unfit for 


8 St, Estreicher, “Galicia in the Period of Autonomy and Self-Government, *1849-1914,” 
Cambridge History of Poland, Il, 447-60: R. Dyboski, “The Polish Question during the World 
War,” ikid., pp. 463-66, 481-83; Count Ottokar Czernin, Iz the World War (London, 1919), 

p. 200-205. 
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combat and German civilians. Poles had no part in this government in the 
years 1915-1916, although some were employed by the Austrians in their 
zone, The administration was typically thorough, even to the creation of 
school inspectors; it was greeted with complete opposition by the Poles. 
Owing to the notoriously poor channels of communication upwards in the 
Prussian administrative system, the people at the top, especially General von 
Beseler, were of the opinion that the system was working smoothly, in spite 
of rigorous German efforts at economic exploitation, including not only a 
system of taxation but the dismantling of factories, the drafting of the unem- 
ployed for work in German plants, and the requisitioning of agricultural 
produce. In fact, General von Beseler, misled by the continued existence 
of a small Austro-Polish legion within the Habsburg army, believed that he 
could get a large number of recruits for a Polish army under German direc- 
tion, if he could offer the Poles some semblance of self-government. He 
wished, however, to take over the whole of Poland, which of course did not 
suit Austrian plans. ` 

On the contrary, in 1915 the Austrian foreign minister, Count Burian, 
had already discussed the Austrian desire to include Poland within the 
Habsburg state with the German chancellor and had been put off. Bethmann- 
Hollweg seems to have hoped for a more German solution to the Polish 
problem even then, although he was careful to limit himself in his August 19, 
1915, speech to friendly generalities about the common future of the Germans 
and the Poles. The German newspapers at this time were instructed to “go 
easy" on the Poles. The Poles,then, were to be persuaded of something. The 
next April (1916) Bethmann-Hollweg announced that Germany had not 
opened the problem of Poland but that a return to the status quo was im- 
possible; he connected this statement with the remark that Russia could not 
again be allowed to control the gates of invasion toward Germany.” 

At the same time Burian was insisting on the Austrian point of view 
that Poland should be opened up at least economically for both partners. The 
result was a visit paid by Bethmann-Hollweg to Vienna on August x1 and 
12, 1916. At the two-day conference it was decided that Poland should be 
set up as a constitutional hereditary monarchy in the near future by proclama- 
tion of the German and Austrian monarchs. Boundaries and actual implemen- 
tation ofthe proclamation were to await the end of the war. A Polish army 
was to be called into being immediately, héwever, and the Polish railways 
were to be divided between Austria and Germany. There was some difference 
of opinion about the future economic status of Poland, but the German 
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view was more positively represented: inclusion in a German tariff union. 
Neither state would surrender any territory to the new Poland." 

If the agreement seems to favor German plans, it will help to recall some 
other events going on in August, 1916; the Brusilov offensive had reoccupied 
Bukovina and Eastern Galicia. The Austrian military machine was going 
to need a transfusion of military strength from Germany, and the German 
army was about to undergo the shake-up of August 28. The team of Hinden- 
burg and Ludendorff was about to be given control over the armies of both 
powers. The Austrians might well look to their interests, and Bethmann- 
Hollweg must have realized that a man like Ludendorff would support von 
Beseler's point of view. in a letter to a German paper published in Lodz in 
February, 1916, the then chief of staff of the Army of the East had written 
that “Lodz would retain its historical significance in a western society: 
Mitteleuropa" Ludendorff was sold on reconstituting Poland, and the 
chancellor seems to have been happy enough to get started, especially since 
he feared a counter-proclamation from the Russian side in October. 

The actual proclamation did not appear, however, until November 5. 
How closely this proclamation was connected with von Beseler's notion that 
he “could raise four divisions of Polish troops" is shown by the proceedings 
of a preparatory conference called by Bethmann-Hollweg to which some 
government officials and some of the German nobility were invited on 
October 21. Here von Beseler was allowed to announce the German-Austrian 
„decision of August 12 and to explain how he was going to use the imperial 
proclamation to raise troops. The Reichstag was not told of the proclamation 
beforehand. The vague character of the announcement did not prevent but 
perhaps invited criticism by some of the German parties, as usual not for , 
similar reasons. 

Apparently, the Austrian and German proclamations did not provoke any 
great stir in Poland, beyond questions as to how soon the German administra- 
tors would give place to Poles. As this query had no answer as yet, the Polish 
attitude probably worsened. In any case practically no recruits turned up for 
the Polish army.** Von Beseler then took it upon himself to implement the 
proclamation beyond the decision of August 12. On November 13, 1916, he 
proclaimed the nomination of a Polish council of state and promised the 
election of a united diet, without waiting for permission to come down from 


11 Ludendorff, Urkunden, pp. 298-300. 
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the German government, and without natifying the Austrian authorities. 
To prevent this development from getting out of hand, von Beseler was 
instructed to issue still a third proclamation, which set up a twenty-five-man 
council of state but no Ciet. A similar proclamation was issued for the Aus- 
trian zone. Von Beseler was not punished or removed. The effect of the 
announcement, however, was to involve Germany in the creation, during 
the war, of a real puppet state. 

The Polish council met in January, 1917, and, of course, functioned in 
a purely advisory manner. It had a few organizing and administrative 
functions subject to German and Austrian commissioners’ approval. “Its 
projects were largely disregarded and all executive power was in the hands 
of Germans and Austrians.” Continued German efforts to develop a Polish 
army were made especially difficu:t by the attitude of Pilsudski, who had 
resigned from leadership of the Austro-Polish legion at the close of the 
Brusilov offensive. He professed to elieve that the Germans (who were now 
in command of the whole eastern front) were using the Poles as cannon- 
fodder. The Russian revolution of March, 1917, also seemed to promise 
something better for Poland than the Central Powers could offer. When 
Pilsudski was arrested by the Germans for making propaganda against their 
“Polish Army” in July, 1917, the council of state resigned.!5 

The Austrians had not abandoned their interest in Poland. Czernin, who 
had replaced Burian after the Rumanian attack on Transylvania, carried on 
his predecessor’s attempt co win Poland for Austria-Hungary. In April, 1917, 
the new emperor, Karl, appeáred et supreme headquarters to persuade the 
kaiser to allow the archduke Stefan to be nominated as regent of Poland. 
This attempt failed; the military point of view was getting an ever larger 
hearing in Germany as the collapse of the Russian front developed. This 
view was concerned with getting for Germany very large sections of Poland 
by pure annexation, and in no way with en “Austrian” solution. After a 
few months in office, Czernin seems to have understood better than his 
German contemporaries just how serious a position the Central Powers 
were in. Even before the July, 1917, peace resolution of the German Reichstag, 
Czernin had submitted to the German government an entirely different plan 
regarding Peland, which corresponded with his expectation that Germany and 
Austria:Hungary would be fortunate to get off with a negotiated peace.** 

Germany was to be allowed to have Poland as a Hohenzollern inheritance, 
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including Galicia, in return for which Germany would cede Alsace-Lorraine 
back to France and make peace. After Michaelis took office as chancellor, he 
officially refused the Czernin offer. Apparently at the behest of Ludendorff, 
he also seemed willing to see what remained of a Polish state (after Germany 
had taken what it wanted) exercise self-determination even to the extent 
of joining with a Russia (with which in August, 1917, Germany could prob- 
ably have made peace). 

The Polish state had, however, temporarily gone out of existence. That 
it was not the purpose of the kaiser and his advisers to lose the value of a 
puppet regime in a territory which they were still occupying and exploiting 
can be seen in their next creation: a regency council, consisting of three 
Poles—Prince Lubomirsky, the mayor of Warsaw; Archbishop Kakowsky of 
Cracow; and Ostrowsky, a large landowner. The Austrian government also 
recognized this new council as well as a second, restored, council of state. 
These new organs of government were set up in September, 1917, by letters 
patent from the German kaiser to von Beseler, who was instructed to issue 
them jointly with the Austrian governor in Lublin. The governors' proclama- 
tions announced that the new Polish "government" would have a prime 
minister and that it would go beyond its previous advisory functions. They 
did not announce that every clause of the six-article letters patent was 
hedged with extraordinarily careful controls, leaving nothing to the sole 
decision of the Poles.!* 

By Christmas, 1917, Ludendorff and his subordinate, General Hoffmann, 
had developed a strong difference of opiniori as to how much of Poland 
should be annexed to Germany. Ludendorffs line ran close to Warsaw, 
which would give Germany nearly seven million Poles; Hoffman wished to 
limit Germany to "absolutely necessary" strategic rectifications to prevent 
such political imbalance as Ludendorff’s plan suggested.!? 

Meanwhile, at Kreuznach on December 12, the high command had 
tentatively agreed to a solution to the disposition of Poland which Michaelis’ 
successor, Hertling, had arranged with Czernin. Poland was to form the 
third member of a trialistic Habsburg state. This solution was certainly 
“Austrian,” although it guaranteed German economic concessions, such as in 
the Dombrowa coal fields, and was based on "adequate" frontier modifica- 
tions in Germany's favor. Ludendorff later stated that he had only agreed 
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to this settlement on the basis of his brcad defensive belt. The Austrians 
must have been left in ignorance of this interpretation; they never wanted to 
accept mes a tag-end Poland as would have been left to them by Ludendorff's 
partition. 19 

On the eve of the peace with Russia, Germany and Austria-Hungary 
seemed to have reached an agreement about the future of Poland. That 
agreement was more apparent than real, for Czernin had not silenced Hun- 
garian opposition to trialism and Ludendorff did not completely dominate 
Hertling's government. Left-wing Reichstag members had not grown silent 
either since their peace resolution. And at the conclusion of peace in the 
east, Austria-Hungary and Germany would find themselves not with fewer 
problems but with more—even with regard to Poland. 

The German experience in the Baltic provinces of Russia was very differ- 
ent from that in Poland. In the first place, there was no rival such as Austria- 
Hungary. In the second place, this region had been even less developed 
economically and culturally under Russian administration than had Poland. 
In the third place, the Germans found not one nationality but several. Yet 
the Germans did not have an easier time of it here in this far-off corner of 
Europe than they had in Poland at the crossroads of eastern Europe. They 
reckoned as falsely here on co-operation from the population as they had 
farther south; furthermore, inner political quarrels within the German 
government and army sabotaged the common plans. 

In German hands by September, 1915, were the Russian provinces of 
Courland, Kovno, Vilna, Gredno, and Bialystok, as well as the appendage 
of Congress Poland called Suwalki. From the fall of 1915 until Hinden- 
burg's order of June 7, 1916, these regions were each administered as part 
of the rear echelon of military units of the Army Command Upper-East 
(Ober Ost). Hindenburg's order recognized the necessity of unifying the 
administration of this sizable area, especially since the eastern front in the 
north had become very stable. Even before his order, the military com- 
mands of Suwalki and Vilna had been unified, as well as Bialystok and 
Grodno.** 

As a result of the June 7, 1916, order, a military government was set up 


19 For the Hertling-Czernin agreement see Dyboski, p. 487; on the Kreuznach conference 
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for the whole region, to function alongside the rear-echelon commands which 
remained. This strictly military formation contained almost no German 
civilian personnel and fewer ratives. At the head of the military government 
was the first quartermaster of the staff of the Army Command Ober Ost, 
which was Hindenburg's command until August 28, 1916, when he became 
supreme commander of the German and Austrian forces. There were ten 
staff members, including the Arst quartermaster, concerned with the military 
government. Each of the other nine had a “section,” such as the political 
section, the finance section, the agricultural economy section, etc. In the field, 
there were three district commanders, corresponding to the old provinces of 
Courland, Suwalki-Kovno-Vilna (Lithuania), and Bialystok-Grodno. They 
had smaller staffs correspond:ng to the military government members of the 
army staff. In each counzy (Kreis) a reserve officer was responsible to the 
district commandant. The system was so complicated that a military per- 
sonage was responsible fcr every township (Amtsbezirk) and village. Much 
of this system was Ludendorff's own work. He was very fond of his plan 
to make this Land Ober Os: a colonial territory for the settlement of “his” 
soldiers after the war, as well as a haven for the refugee Germans from 
inner Russia? . 

Administratively, the region did not undergo any serious changes in 1917. 
'The city of Riga was added to the Courland district after its capture in the 
fall of 1917. The district of Bialystok-Grodno was joined to the region of 
Lithuania, also in the fall of 1917. This consolidation marked a point in the 
German plans when it seemed desirable to prevent Poland from becoming 
so large (by demanding the Lithuanian area) as to become a political 
Frankenstein to her creators. The population of Bialystok-Grodno was neither 
Polish nor Lithuanian; it wzs Ruthenian or White Russian, but without any 
political tradition of its own. Another administrative change which had 
little effect upon the actual management of the region occurred in the fall of 
1917. À governor general, Count Waldersee, took over the responsibilities 
of the first quartermaster with the military government staff, but unlike von 
Beseler, Waldersee still only represented the Army Commander Oder Ost, 
who was now Prince Leopold of Bavaria. On an equal rank with Waldersee, 
however, was an undersecretary o£ the ministry of the interior, Ereiherr von 
Falkenhausen, who bore the title Reichskommissar for the Baltic Territories 
and Lithuania. A more complicated system of administration can scarcely be 
imagined: two parallel military systems (military government and rear- 
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echelon commands) and a “responsible” civil administrator who had no 
personnel at his disposal! Of course, the situation reflected the rivalries and 
indeterminacies of the German government at this period.?? 

Thus far, political consideratioa of the local population had played less of 
a part in the area of the Baltic provinces. Economic requirements were cor- 
respondingly more significant and were pursued more ruthlessly than in 
Poland, where the semi-civilian administrators occasionally were moved to 
look out for the native population. Hindenburg's order of June 7, 1916, ex- 
pressly stated that “The interests of the Army and the Reich must always 
precede those of the occupied territory.” This was not living up to the Hague 
Convention, which required the occupying power to administer the revenues 
of a region for the good of its inhabitants.?* 

'The region was primarily devoted to agriculture and forestry. Conse- 
quently, the greatest efforts were made by the military government to exploit 
the raw materials available. T'hat the rye and potato harvest of 1915 was 
largely secured for the army of ozcupation was due to Ludendorff's quick 
action on arriving at his new headquarters at Kovno in September. So-called 
"agricultural experts" (also military personnel) were assigned to the reserve 
officers in each county. These men were supposed to help the county officers 
to get the quotas of agricultural and forest products for which they were 
responsible. The Germans were not content with the backward forms of 
agriculture which they found on the great estates of Courland. 'They repaired 
the drainage systems, so important to the swampy sections. They took over 
many of these estates and ran them with military personnel, using army 
horses for plowing, etc. They had farm machinery sent from Germany as 
well as seed, agricultural experimentation was begun, and better farming 
methods were propagancized. Acccrding to Ludendorff, these efforts showed 
results, too, for in 1916 das Land Ober Ost not only provided for itself and 
its military burden, but also supplied the city of Berlin with some food. 
Tumber production was also of great significance. Not only did the local 
troops require the wood for building shelters and for fuel but wood was also 
shipped back to the Reich and as fa- south as Serbia. Resin and charcoal were 
other products of the Baltic forests important to the German war effort. 

23 Preface, "Land Ober Ost, pp. vi-vit; Ursachen, VIIL, 330-31; after the November, 1916, 
proclamation concerning the re-creation of a Polish state, the Poles had begun to use the German 
and Austrian disagreements, not to speak of the Allied promises as political ammunition 
(Ursachen, VIII, 319); the Polish nobility of Lithuania even called for reunion of the two 
kingdoms and the restoration of the frontiers of 1772 in May, 1917. See “Litauen” in Hand- 
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Ludendorff wrote later, “We also supplied the War Department with skins 
and hides, copper and brass (salvaged of course), rags and scrap-iron.” The 
existing factories in Libau, Kovno, and Bialystok were run by the German 
army, among them one that made barbed wire.? 

Not the least significant of the economic resources of any land is its labor- 
power. By 1916 Germany was in great need of men to replace the men who 
had been called to the army. Ludendorff hoped to use the local population 
of three: million as a reservoir of labor-power, and some efforts were made to 
get laborers to go to Germany. However, the best use for local labor was 
found to be in the region itself. In fact, only through the use of the rationing 
system was it possible for the occupying forces to get work done by the 
civilian population, which had no part in the management of its own affairs 
and little interest in a German victory. The Germans could not understand 
that new railroad lines (on which only Germans rode) and school systems 
(with purely German instructors, since there were no trained Lithuanians 


or Letts) could not make up for endless requisitions, new taxes, and the daily: 


friction between Prussian autocratic thoroughness and an almost medieval 
peasant culture.? i 
Far from accepting the conditions of what they regarded as a backward, 
“colonial” region, the Germans set about creating a bureaucratic paradise, 
oblivious of the basic fact that their human “material” was, after all, human, 
and under certain conditions, unco-operative. How much they succeeded 
' in doing tells us more about the slow development of local resistance in this 
region than about German organizing ability: Many projects remained on 
paper. Not in this category, however, was the financial system of das Land 
Ober Ost, The Germans created their own banks and their own Ober Ost 
currency to relieve the load on the home financial system. After October, 
1916, the whole region operated on a yearly, self-sustaining budget. From 
the point of view of the hopeful Ludendorff the road to sound economic 
development had but to be paved with restrictions against “speculators,” and 
the Baltic provinces would have become an important element in the German 
economy. The general, however, was even a worse economist than he was 
a politician. The region was probably more important to Russia economically, 
as a window on the Baltic, than it could ever have become to Germany. That 
Ludendorff was not alone in his interest in some form of annexation for 
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the Baltic provinces is traceable to the old view that this area above all was 
Germany's “original colonial territory” (urdeutsches Siedlungsland), that at 
least in Courland and in the thin strip of coast from Memel to Riga, the 
“only existing civilization" was German.” 

The facts were very different. In Courland, where the Germans were 
really the landowning nobility, they formed only eight per cent of the total 
population, which otherwise was Lettish. The Germans formed twenty-five 
per cent of the “German city” of Riga. In Lithuania, and especially in 
Suwalki, which had been part of the Newostpreussen of 1795, the Germans 
were represented in the towns but scarcely at all in the rural areas. Lithuania, 
as constituted by the Germans, had large Polish (in and around Vilna) and 
Ruthenian minorities and a small German minority; the rest of the popula- 
tion was Lithuanian. We have observed -hat the area which the Germans 
called “Lithuania” in 1917 was much larger than the area of “Courland.” 
By that year the German government had 5egun to take a political interest in 
the Baltic provinces for at least the reason that the Poles were beginning 
to talk about absorbing Lithuania into a new state, a suggestion which also 
had its historical precedent. At the same time that the civil government of 
Germany found use.for a politically conscious Lithuania, the Lithuanians 
began to rediscover their old nationalism. It is hardly coincidence that 
Lithuanian newspapers appeared, a Lithuanian refugee committee was set 
up, and the administrative boundaries of Lithuania were extended—all at the 
same time. After several unofficial attempts at electing a diet or sejmas, the 
Germans finally sanctioned the formation of a council of state or taryba in 
September, 1917. 'The Lithuanian patriots were led by Anton Smetona, an 
admirer of Western (or German?) culture. In opposition to the taryba were 
the democratic forces of Lithuania, which desired federal union with the new 
Russian state, and looked to the allies for salvation. The taryba was more in- 
clined to a close working relationship with Germany.** 

At the same time that the Lithuanian council of state was formed, in 
September, 1917, a similar council for Courland was called into being with 
the consent of the military government by the old feudal assembly of knights 
and gentry (Ritter und Landschaft). This new political unit was composed of 
Germans with a few Letts and Livonians. In Courland there was no opposition 
to worry about. This very council, immediztely after its appointment, called 
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upon the German kaiser to assume the crown as archduke of Courland.?? 
That it was the high command's intention that the Lithuanians should 
make a similar offer to William II is clear from LudendorfPs memoirs. The 
Lithuanians were, however, not so obliging, even in the hand-picked taryba. 
One reason lay in the better bargaining position in which they found them- 
selves. Furthermore, they were Catholic, not Lutheran, as the whole popula- 
tion ‘of Courland was. As early as August, 1917, Matthias Erzberger, of the 
German Center party, speaking at a Catholic gathering in Zurich, had 
taken their part, urging “self-determination.” At the same time, the Social 
Democrats were calling for broader representation for both the Lithuanian 
and Courlandish “governments.” (In fact, neither council had more power— 
and probably less—than the Polish counterpart.) There was evidence that 
the army command was holding back travel permits from Lithuanians in 
the taryba who wished to discuss the Lithuanian status in the German system 
with the German government.®° 

Two days before the formal negotiations opened at Brest Litovsk, i.e., on 
December 11, 1917, the taryba issued a “declaration of independence” directed 
primarily against Russia. (Finland had made a similar declaration without 
the impetus of German occupation.) The taryba declaration was not es- 
pecially popular with the military government nor with the Hertling admin- 
istration; one has to look in vain for a similar declaration from the Cour- 
landish council, which from the German point of view was better regulated. 
The Lithuanians were showing a little too much self-determination for many 
Germans.** ` 

When the German negotiators went to Brest Litovsk they were prepared 
to set the seal of permanency upon the German handiwork in Poland, 
Lithuania, and Courland by making a definite settlement with their eastern 
opponents. Furthermore, they went as conquerors, planning the economic 
exploitation not only of the areas already held but of wider and richer ter- 
ritories: the Ukraine, the Caucasus, and even Turkestan. The agitations of 
earlier years seemed to be bearing rich fruit. German economic and strategical 
security seemed almost achieved. Actually, the Germans were about to 
embark upon a less and less realistic policy as a result of their ignorance of 
the conditions prevailing in eastern Europe. T 


29 Preface, Land Ober Ost, p. viii; Ursachen, VIII, 335; "Lettland," Handwörterbuch, IN, 
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“Greater Germany” looked closest to realization just when the pressure 
of the economic and military forces which had called it into being reached 
a point where nothing could save Germany from defeat. Germany's imports 
from the neutrals had dried up. Her stockpiles had disappeared. She was 
short of manpower. The great imperialist venture would continue throughout 
1918, but in vain—it was too late, though few Germans realized it? 

In preparation for making peace, the Germans held two consultations 
among themselves in December, 1917. The first occurred under the chair- 
manship of the chancellor, in Berlin on tae sixth. The second took the form 
of a crown council at Kreuznach, supreme headquarters, on the eighteenth. 
The amazing thing about this second meeting, at which were present not 
only Hertling but von Kühlmann, the future negotiator at Brest Litovsk, 
as well as Hindenburg, Ludendorff, and General Hoffmann, was the failure 
to reach any unanimity about the kind of peace Germany wished to make. 
Naturally, the military point of view included German expansion in Poland 
and a union of Lithuania and Courland via the Hohenzollern crown. Von 
Kühlmann already seems to have expected that Brest Litovsk would be the 
prelude to a general peace, and held back on his views at this time. As a 
result, he went to the conference at Brest Litovsk aware that he would have 
to oppose the high command without ever having told them his reasons.?? 

This indication of fear of the militarv party by the government might 
well be' taken as a symbol for the whole of German policv in 1918. The 
civil government was not in agreement with the high command, but in 
the last analysis it had to submit to military dictation. The result was that 
wherever military force could show victories in 1918 (and this was certainly 
possible at Brest Litovsk), Germany seemed to progress farther along to- 
ward the goals of the expansionist element. This progress, however, did not 
represent the well-planned realization of both short-term goals (survival 
in wartime) and long-term ones (the creation of a powerful economic, mili- 
tary, and political bloc). lt represented merely the military occupation of 
more territory, the creation of more and more offices and agencies, the 
signing of treaties with puppet governments incapable of fulfilling their 
promises of economic aid, 

*The type of negotiations which von Kühlmann carried on behind the 
facade of the Christmas Day offer to the Eatente of "No annexations and no 
indemnities" was in fact expansionist in character. The proposals which 
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the Germans made to the Russian delegation regarding the evacuation of 
Poland and the Baltic provinces indicate that they intended to stay in these 
areas. Von Kühlmann had devoted great energy to persuading Turkey that 
she should not demand immediate evacuation of the Caucasus region on the 
part of the Russians, since that would embarrass the Germans, who wished 
to stay in their occupied zones. Even at its most idealistic stage, the German 
party at Brest Litovsk did not consider abandoning the system whose ground- 
work had been laid down in the past years of warfare. Excited protests 
from Ludendorff and Hinderburg at this time indicate that the high com- 
mand objected to the German government's concept of Angliederung 
(affiliation) in the plans for Poland and the Baltic region.** 

Czernin, too, was subjected to pressure from home; Austrian food supplies 
were extremely low, and only immediate imports of grain from the Ukraine 
supplies would enable the Dual Monarchy to hold out. Therefore, after the 
resumption of the negotiations with the Russians on January 9, Germany 
and Austria entered into private discussions with the delegates from the 
Ukrainian Peoples Republic regarding political and economic questions. 
Thus, not only would the Ukrainians provide a useful weapon for von 
Kühlmann against Bolshevik maneuvering but Czernin.was able to see hope 
for the survival of Austria-Hungary through the trade with the new 
Ukrainian state. Furthermore, the German high command was anxious to 
further Ukrainian aspirations at the expense of Poland, still fearing the 
appearance on Germany's east boundary of a formidable Polish state. The 
attentions of the German and Austrian parties turned more and more to the 
"bread peace" with the Ukrainian Republic, and a treaty with the Ukraine 
actually was signed on February 9, the day before Trotsky broke off 
negotiations. 

At the Homburg conference on the thirteenth, at which the kaiser pre- 
sided, von Kühlmann's Fabian policy was defeated by the Ludendorff plan 
of a limited military demonstration to straighten out the German lines around 
Dvinsk and remind the Bolsheviks on which side the power lay. Ap- 
parently, Hertling agreed to this plan, not aware that Ludendorff would 
carry out not only the preventive occupation ‘of the northern half of the 
Baltic coast, inland as far as Lake Peipus—thus denying Livonia and 
Esthonia to the Bolsheviks—but would also support the wavering govern- 
ment of the Ukraine by military action against Red troops. Von Kuhlmann 
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opposed any military action to the last, probably with German public opinion 
in mind, if not with fear of the effect on world opinion and of the effect on 
the German military machine.*¢ 

As a result of the German military operations, the signature of a Rus- 
sian delegation was obtained on March 3, to a treaty which recognized the 
independence of the anti-Bolshevik government of the Ukraine, abandoned 
claim to Congress Poland, Lithuania, and Courland, and promised immediate 
withdrawal of all Red forces from Esthcnia, Livonia, and Finland. German 
troops were sent into Finland to prevent the collapse of the anti-Bolshevik 
government recognized by Germany on March 9. As the great western 
offensive got under way in March and April, German divisions were push- 
ing their way into the Donets Basin toward Rostov, against varying resistance. 
The objects were food, coal, and oil (from the Caspian region), and perhaps 
the cotton of Turkestan. When the Ukrainian Republic could not sustain the 
government which had made peace with the Central Powers, Ludendorff 
set up a puppet regime under Hetman Skoropadsky, and carried on with 
his penetration into the Crimea and into Georgia. Naturally, the presence 
of German troops was not regarded favorably by the Turkish allies, but 
Ludendorff feared the British in Persia and doubted Turkish powers of 
resistance, Besides he did not care to see even his allies get control of the 
Caucasian oil,$7 | 

The Germans were getting some oil from Rumania in 1917, even before 
the armistice concluded by that government on December 9, 1917, at Focsani. 
Similarly, Austria-Hungary was drawing maize and other grains from 
Wallachia that year. When the Germans presented an ultimatum to 
Ferdinand's government on February 6, 1918, to “make peace within four 
days,” they had the following plan in mind. Rumania should become a per- 
manent economic vassal of Germany and Austria-Hungarv, with Germany 
holding the whip hand. Rumania should cede her oil wells, harbor facilities, 
and railroads to German companies and place the control of state finances 
in German hands. There should be an agricultural quota to be delivered 
annually for a certain number of years, end Rumania should be occupied 
for at least five or six years. The Germans were not anxious to see the whole 
Dobrudja area go to Bulgaria, so a German-Austrian condominium was 
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proclaimed for the area at the mouth of the Danube, including northern 
Dobrudja.?? 

The treaty of Bucharest of May 7, 1918, was not so harsh as this program, 
owing to lack of Austrian support, but it indicates well enough what the 
Germans were seeking here, where there could be no question of German 
annexations. (Annexations by Austria-Hungary such as Czernin had con- 
templated were not welcome.) At Bucharest the Germans received a ninety- 
year lease of the Rumanian oil wells; Rumania bound herself to make grain 
deliveries for some time; the occupation was to be continued at least until 
a general European peace; Germany and Austria-Hungary assumed control 
over the mouth of the Danube.?? 

As the German troops pushed across the Marne again in July, it looked 
to many Germans who had been hesitant earlier that the high command 
was making all of its propositions pay. But a glance at what Liddell Hart 
calls the “military balance-sheet of the past six mon-hs' transactions" shows us 
what few Germans knew. Ludendorff had opened his campaign with a credit 
balance of 207 divisions, with 82 in reserve. “Now he had only 66 ‘fit’ divisions 
in reserve, most of them really so watered down that they could hardly be 
counted as sound assets." The German break-through at Reims required 
more reserves than Ludendorff could supply. Yet on the eastern front there 
were three cavalry divisions in idleness at this time. 'The eastern front was not 
a war front, except as the Germans encountered some especially determined 
band of Red guards. But the great area to,be patrolled absorbed men. 
Furthermore, Bolshevist Russia was not good training ground for reserve 
troops. General Hoffmann admitted later that some units actually were not 
dispatched westward because of the fear of spreading the Bolshevik in- 
fection.? 

Nor did the vast operation pay in matériel. The disappearance of the 
Ukrainian government, which had made the February 9 treaties offering 
grain for independence, put Germany and Austria-Hungary in a bad position 
inside that country, in spite of their armed forces. Military requisitioning 
could not solve the problem simply because there were no great food sup- 
plies in the Ukraine after four years of war, and a sabotage policy of the 
Red troops and Bolshevized peasantry merely added the finishing touch. 
The grain harvest of 1918 had to go to feed the troops in occupation as well 
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as the local populace, before any could be shipped westward. Shipping was 
so tied up with troop movements during the frantic summer months of the 
western offensive and Allied counteroffensive, that what foodstuffs were 
available had a hard time leaving Odessa. Some of the grain from the 
Ukraine and from Rumania had to go to Bulgaria too, as a bribe, for it was 
feared, and rightly too, that Bulgaria was negotiating with Franchet 
d'Esperet for peace. When it was too late, the Bulgarian shipments were 
ordered stopped. Czernin wrote later that the food that was imported saved 
lives in Austria-Hungary. The raw materials which Germany got (coal and 
oil) might have enabled her to hold out industrially in 1918, and in an 
economic war afterwards, if she could have made peace with the Allies 
on better terms, and if the high command could have contained the Allied 
counteroffensive and mastered its fears. But there were not enough reserves 
to give Ludendorff confidence in holding out.“ 

The fate of German expansion rested in 1918 with the power of the 
German army. As long as German victory seemed assured, the vision of a 
Greater Germany grew not less bright in 1918 but brighter still. To the vacant 
thrones of Poland, Lithuania, and Courland were added those of Esthonia- 
Livonia, and later Finland. Germany had got a foothold on the Black Sea and 
had come near the Caspian. The great overland empire seemed close to 
realization. 

But even without the defeat that was brewing in the west, Germany was 
not master of the inner contradictions in her new system as it took shape 
during the year 1918. Above all, a strong opposition to “annexations,” which 
included Angliederungen, had developed in Germany. The seeds of disagree- 
ment about the war aims which had manifested themselves in the first 
Social Democratic Reichstag speech of the war had developed into a pacifist 
movement which called general strikes and worked with the Bolshevist Joffe 
for an immediate peace. Paul Rohrbach, a journalist of the school of Welt- 
politik, attacked the Pan-German League for having corrupted the will to 
victory of the German people by a misleading insistence that only an an- 
nexationist victory would be a victory at all. When the German people con- 
cluded that they could not win such a victory, they rejected, said Rohrbach, 
the possibility of merely holding out. The separate peace in the east was a 
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great blow to morale, not because it was annexationist, although this fact 
divided German public opinion, but because it did not end the war.‘ 

Nobody ever really came to decisions about how the German Empire 
should profit by the great expanses of territory which lay more or less in 
German power. The Germans brought to the administration of the areas in 
question an astounding ignorance of the peoples involved and a very high 
opinion of the favor they were conferring on backward Slavs and Balts.* 
The fact that there were old German traditions of empire, of colonization, of 
cultural leadership in areas such as the Dual Monarchy, Poland, and the 
Baltic region, did not insure thaz the populations of those areas would accept 
German domination in the twentieth century. Other nationalisms besides the 
German had grown strong in the nineteenth century, but the Germans acted 
as if all nationalism but their own was trivial. For instance, the Germans 
never solved the problem of the Cholm region, now part of the Soviet 
Ukraine. They had awarded it to the Ukrainian People's Republic in the 
recognition treaty of February g; as a result they were besieged by the Polish 
regency council to change their minds—as was Czernin by the Austrian Poles. 
A: new agreement had to be made with the later puppet government of the 
Ukraine that the line would be set later, thus slapping at Ukrainian national 
pride without satisfying Polish claims. How long could the Poles and the 
Ukrainians be put off and still be useful to Germany? Y 

The ridiculous picture of the German princes running after Baltic crowns 
while Germany was fighting its last losing battle of the war is sharply 
drawn in Philipp Scheidemann's Der Zusammenbruch. The failure of the 
Germans to comprehend the forces with which they had to deal is well 
illustrated by the quarrel over the Lithuanian crown. Erzberger's candidate, 
the Catholic William of Urach, was actually chosen by the taryba: the Ger- 
man government, which still hoped for a Hohenzollern settlement for the 
whole of the Baltic littoral, regardless of religion—frowned upon the choice. 
At the same time, the Saxon monarch was put forward as a candidate, with 
some view to his securing the Polish throne as well. ((The Germans could not 
get away from those historical precedents.) Neither the Lithuanians nor the 
Poles showed any great interest in this Angliederung process, however, 
especially when German victory began to slip farther and farther off in the 
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summer of 1918. There were democratically minded Letts, too, who, like 
the Poles and Lithuanians, had learned by 1918 how to play off one group 
of Germans against another. By now the Baltic Germans were also taking 
an active part to get their views represented, first by favoring the kaiser as 
ruler in the April, 1918, decision of the so-called united diet of the Baltic 
(Vereinigter Landrat fúr das Baltikum), later shifting their interest to 
Adolf Friedrich of Mecklenburg, perhaps because he was less involved with 
the fate of the war. ln August the Russian government was forced to sign 
an annex to the Brest Litovsk agreement yielding all claim to Esthonia and 
Livonia. 

This annex was signed on August 28, 1918. The German government 
was still pursuing a policy of developing eastern Europe to German ad- 
vantage, but the military power to back up that policy was on the decline. 
The “Black Day of the German Army” had occurred on August 8; on con- 
sultation with his commanders, the German kaiser had concluded that he 
must make peace. Few Germans realized that the military power which had 
made their eastern dreams possible was evaporating so rapidly that the 
Ukraine, the Caucasus, Poland, and the Baltic area could not be held by 
Germany. Yet it was only a matter of months before the populations of these 
countries were disarming the German troops quartered among them, troops 
on the whole not unwilling to be disarmed, troops who had mutinied in 
their garrisons almost as soon as they heard of the November revolution in 
Berlin. The famous Freikorps were not a creation of the imperial govern- 
ment of Germany; if they can be called the creation of any government, it 
was the Republic which sought by their help to retain some of Germany's 
eastern "settlement lands." #7 

'The Greater Germany of 1918 was a mere bubble, a fragile thing albeit 
constructed from very real military operations, There is an old military expres- 
sion that says, “You can do anything with a bayonet except sit on it.” The 
earlier stages of German expansion during the war seemed to make headway 
because to some extent they fitted into a larger, fortunate constellation of 
circumstance: universal hatred for the tsarist oppressors, the first glow of 
German promises to the occupied regions, the seemingly temporary character 
which any-occupation at first assumes, the apparent German efficiency, the 
failure of the tsarist state. A more widespread feeling among the Germans 
themselves about the justice and the moderation of their claims gave pur- 
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pose and direction to German policy at lower levels, even while it suffered 
from a plethora of high-level planning of an elaborate character. 

By 1918 all this had changed. The Germans did not have enough troops 
to do everything in the occupied territories which had to be done. They 
refused to let non-Germans do anything important, distrusting their com- 
petence and their good faith. Furthermore they had outworn their welcome 
in every area where they had been for some time, so that word went ahead 
to newly occupied territories about their foibles. Their rivals in the east 
were no longer tsarist afficials but nationalist and Bolshevik agitators. Finally, 
German troops and the home front too had begun to doubt if war for a 
Greater German was worth what it cost, particularly under the effect of 
Allied propaganda. The multitude of plans and planners never diminished; 
if they had got in each other's way before 1918, in that year they virtually 
canceled each other out. When Germany's western front broke, and with it 
the will of the German leaders, there was nothing in the German structure 
which could sustain the young system which supposedly had been fashioned 
for just such an eventuality. Here and there, especially in the Baltic regions, 
anti-Bolshevist military units could be formed from German troops, but 
there was nothing to unite them into a system once more, and the will to use 
such a system simply dic not reappear in Germany until it was too late. 

Instead of creating a powerful Mitteleuropa, or even an enlarged and 
protected German Reich, the German expansionists had to participate in the 
liquidation of the Bismarckian state and the cession of ancient Prussian 
frontiers. Germany was left neither a world-power position nor a continental 
empire. The forces which had combined at first to stimulate her into be- 
coming a great trading power and which later had impelled Germany to 
attempt the creation of an impregnable continental position for herself had 
been deflected. But they had not beén canceled. 
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Socialist Unions and Socialist Patriotism in 
Germany, 1914-1918 
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THOUGH the patriotism of the German 'Social Democratic party (SPD) 
during the war of 1914-1918 has been well known since the early days of that 
conflict, there has been little scholarly effort to analyze the causes of the 
victory of nationalism over international tendencies within the SPD.* The 
patriotic attitude of the Socialist unions has been insufficiently treated as a 
factor, partly because the relationship of the Free (Socialist) Trade Unions of 
Germany to the Socialist party was subtle in its complexity. Union officials, 
seeking utmost legal freedom for organization and economic action, care- 
fully denied that they had any political aims;? when on the defensive they 
might even declare that the unions “had no influence on the political attitude 
of the Social Democratic party.”* That such statements were pragmatically 
motivated is indicated by the fact that union bureaucrats doubled as officials 
of the SPD. Six of the thirteen members of the wartime General Commission 
of the Free Unions (their national directors), including Chairman Carl 
Legien and Vice-Chairman. Gustav Bauer, were Socialist deputies in the 
Reichstag.* At least forty-five of the hundred and ten Socialist members of 

1 The most suggestive approaches by American scholars have been: William Maehl, “The 
Triumph of Nationalism in the German Socialist Party on the Eve of the First World War,” 
Journal of Modern History, XXIV (1952), 15-41; Harry J. Marks, “The Sources of Reformism 
in the Social Democratic Party of Germany, 1890-1914,” ibid., XI (1939), 334-56; Carlton J. 
H. Hayes, “The History of German Socialism Reconsidered,” American Historical Review, XXIII 


(1917), 62-101; and A. Joseph Berlau, The German Social Democratic Party, 1914-1921 (New 
York, 1949), pp. 17-66. Waldemar Zimmermann, ed., Der Krieg und die deutsche Arbeiterschaft 
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of the Socialist unions during the first year of the war. 
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the wartime Reichstag had climbed into politics up the ladder of union 
seniority, and nineteen were full-time union officials by profession? In politi- 
cal matters their interests as labor organizers triumphed over revolutionary 
theories, of which some were avowedly scornful. "True revolutionary results" 
Legien announced in January, 1915, were “recumbent in the work of organi- 
zation, not in the threshings of revolutionary phrases";9 he urged union 
functionaries to participate more actively in party life, in order to forestall 
the growth of antiwar radicalism in the SPD.” Fully aware of their strength, 
union leaders regarded the SPD not as a revolutionary movement but as 
"the agency of the political interests of the trade unions,” as Legien stated. 
The party, in turn, could ill afford to ignore the will of the General Com- 
mission, which in 1914 commanded the allegiance of 2,500,000 workers, five 
sixths of all German unionists.? 

Union influence upon the party was decisively exercised even before the 
SPD Reichstag caucus decided on August 3, 1914, to vote for war credits; 
representatives of the forty-eight Socialist unions had met on the preceding 
day and decided that war was unavoidable. They considered the Entente 
nations a threat to all that German labor had gained through years of struggle, 
and national defense the duty of all, regardless of “religion, class, and party." 1° 
The fatherland was no longer merely the three-class electoral system, ruth- 
: less industrial magnates, and reactionary Junkers; it was also, wrote the 
vice-chairman of the Construction Workers Union, “social insurance, the 
Volksschule, the sanatorium, the wage agreement—indeed, all that organized 
labor has created; its unions, its press, its union buildings, its secretariats for 
legal protection, its libraries—and its growing power and its growing hopes.”Y 
Far from calling the great general strike which visionaries had hoped would 
make war impossible, the union directors on August 2 decided to end strikes 
then in progress. The decisions of the SPD Reichstag caucus, which met 

5 This figure is based upon data presented in Germany, Reichstag, Reichstags-Handbuch, 13. 
Legislaturperiode (Berlin, 1912), pp. 19É-414. 
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XXV (Feb. 6, 1915), 63-64. See also Carl Severing, Mein Lebensweg (2 vols., Cologne, 1950), 
I, 152-55; Gustav Noske, Erlebtes aus Aufstieg und Niedergang einer Demokratie (Offenbach- 
Main, 1947), p. 7. 

7 Gewerkschaftskommission, Berlin, Bericht, 1915, p. 20. 

8 Correspondenzblatt, XXV (Feb. 6, 1915), 62. See also Wilhelm Jannson, ech, Arbeiterin- 
teressen und Kriegsergebnis: ein Gewer. kschaftliches Kriegsbuch (Berlin, 1915), p. 150. 

9 August Winnig, Die deutschen Gewerkschaften im Kriege (Stuttgart and Berlin, 1917), 
p. 8. 

10 Verband der Maler, Lackierer, Anstreicher, Tüncher und Weissbinder Deutschlands, 
Jahrbuch, 1915 (Hamburg, 1916), p. 36; Gewerkschaftskommission, Berlin, Bericht, 1914, p. 5. 

11-Winnig, p. 34. 

12 Paul Umbreit, 25. Jahre deutscher Gewerkschaftsbewegung, 1890—1915: Erinnerungsschrift 


zum fiinfundzwanzigjihrigen Jubiläum der Begründung der Gewerkschaften Deutschlands 
(Berlin, 1915), p. 141. 
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the following day, were thus predetermined; with the workers pledged to 
support the imperial governmeat, their political leaders could hardly do 
otherwise. During the weeks that followed, German workers quietly accepted 
temporary unemployment, caused by the impact of the war," or went with- 
out opposition to the front; by April 30, 1915, forty-two per cent of the prewar 
members of the Free Unions were in military uniform.** Political leaders 
were soon boasting of the number of iron crosses that had been won by 
German proletarians.* 

As hopes of a quick victory faded, union leaders continued to give their 
corporate and individual support to the German war effort. After the war 
was over there would be time exough for the resumption of political and 
union battles, Legien assured union representatives.) Labor leaders scrupu- 

` lously avoided all action which might give offense to the government. When 
New York unionists in 1915 appealed to Legien to work actively against the 
war, refusal was rationalized by references to Socialist demands in the Reich- 
stag that hostilities be halted “as soon as the aim of security is attained and 
our enemies are inclined toward 2eace."!" Then, as later, the central organ 
of the General Commission blamed the enemy for continuation of the 
conflict.! 

The General Commission never defined its war objectives in detail, and 
most union officials were cautious .n their personal statements on the subject; 
public acknowledgment of a desire for annexations was never representative.!? 
Otto Hue, Rhenish parliamentarien and editor of the central newspaper of 
the Miners and Founders Union, for purely economic reasons rejected an- 
nexations of new coal and iron regions. He showed statistically that much 
of Germany's prewar coal and iron production was not for domestic needs 
but for export, often to the very countries from which the annexationists 
desired territory; that prewar Germany imported less iron from Belgium and 
France than from Scandinavia and Spain. Germany's real need, Hue con- 
cluded, was for extra-European imports and secure export outlets. Con- 

‘18 On September 1, 1914, 21.2 per cent cf the members of Socialist unions were unemployed. 
By April 30, 1915, unemployment returned to the normal level of 2.8 per cent. Siegfried 


Nestriepke, Die Gewerkschaftcbewegung (3 vols, 2d ed. Stuttgart, 1922-23), II, 29-30. 

14 Friedrich mu and Carl Legien. eds, Die Arbeiterschaft im neuen Deutschland 
(Leipzig, 1915), p p. 

15 Eduard David. Die Sozialdemokratie zm Weltkrieg (Berlin, 1915), pp. 17-18. 

16 Cerrespondenzblatt, XXV (Feb. 6, 1915), 63-04. 

AT Ibid., Apr. 24, 1915, p. 196. 

18 Ibid., Dec. 18, 1915, pp. 541-44; XXVI (Jan. 1, 1916), 1-4; Dec. 16, 1916, pp. 521-23; 
XXVII (Jan. 6, 1917), 1-3. 

19 Emil Kloth, "Die negative und positive Friedensformel,” (Berlin) Sozialistische Monats- 
hefte; XXII (Mar. 28, 1917), 294-98. Kloth was chairman of the Bookbinders Union. 
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tinental annexations would only antagonize the nations that controlled both 
. markets and colonial resources.*% Similar economic aims were expressed 
by most of the vocal leaders of German labor. They hoped to achieve a peace 
which would make possible “the reblooming of our, German industry”;** 
"guarantee long years of peaceful work”; and open for German trade 
"unlimited possibilities for development."?? Peace should produce an in- 
tegrated Continental economy which, under German leadership, would 
maintain freedom of the seas against England.** The open door policy “in 
all colonial territories" and removal of tariffs would secure for Germany 
products, such as chemicals, which were not available in her own colonies.” 
All these variations on the theme of economic expansion, stated individually 
by representative labor leaders, were synthesized in a statement which the 
General Commission officially adopted in 1917.2 Similar thoughts were 
elaborately discussed by a number of right-wing Socialist publicists, especially 
Ludwig Quessel, Max Schippel, and Max Cohen of the Sozialistische Monats- 
hefte; Heinrich Cunow, who replaced Karl Kautsky as editor of Die Neue 
Zeit in October, 1917; and "Parvus" (A. L. Helphand), Paul Lensch, and 
Konrad Haenisch in the journal Dze Glocke, founded in 1915 to popularize 
the chauvinistic-Socialist point of view. 

To realize their war aims, Socialist lebor leaders supported the war effort 
in diverse ways. Union payments to workers who were made temporarily 
jobless by the impact of the war alleviated hardships that might otherwise 
have created early mass disaffection." Through prowar publicity, union 
leaders did much to maintain worker morale. ‘Labor officials warned that 
economic disaster, attended by unemployment and destruction of union 
solidarity, would be the consequence of military defeat;* that even the 
famed German social insurance benefits would be restricted if the Entente 


20 See Hue's statement in Oskar Stillich, Deutschlands Zukunft bei einem Macht- und bei 
einem Rechtsfrieden (Leipzig, 1918), pp. 52-59; Jannson, pp. 49-51. 

?1 Heinrich Stühmer, chairman of the Tailors Union, in Jannson, p. 120. 

22 Emil Girbig, chairman of the Glassworkers Union, in ibid., p. 95. 

23 Paul Müller, editor of the central organ of the Seamen's Union, in ibid., p. 148. 

24 Car] Severing, Bielefeld official of the Metal Workers Union, in (Berlin) Sozialistische 
Monatshefte, XXII. (Sept. 14, 1916), 937-41. 

25 Heinrich Schneider, editor of the organ of the Fabrication Workers Union,. in Jannson, 

p. 62. 

26 Paul Umbreit, Sozialpolitische Arbeiterforderungen der deutschen entidad: ein 
sozialpolitisches Arbeiterprogram im Auftrage der Generalkommission der Gewerkschaften 
Deutschlands (Berlin, 1918), pp. 67, 108. í 

27 By the end of October, 1914, the Free Unions had paid 12,776,940 marks in unemploy- 
ment benefits, and payments continued high into 1915. Generalkommission, Rechenschaftsbericht, 
1914-1919, P. 10. 

28 August Winnig, in Jannson, p. 36, 
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won the war? They frequently contributed patriotic articles to the Sozial- 
demokratische Feldpost, founded in May, 1916, and published by Albert ` 
Baumeister for union and party comrades in uniform? and to the Gewerk- 

schaftliche Frauenzeitung, founded by the General Commission in January, 

1916, for female workers. The journal Internationale Korrespondenz was also 

published by Albert Baumeister, who was secretary of the International 

Federation of Trade Unions under the chairmanship of Legien. The "IK." 

was printed by "Alexander Schlicke & Cie," the publishing house of the 

Metal Workers Union; the views it expressed were generally those of the 

more chauvinistic leaders of the trade unions. 

Socialist labor's defense of imperial policy in international labor circles 

was another of its patriotic services. In February, 1917, Samuel Gompers, 
president of the American Federation of Labor, appealed to Legien to use 

his influence to secure a moderation of Germany's submarine policy in order 

to check the drift to war between the United States and Germany; Legien 

replied that the Entente intention to destroy Germany made intensification : 
of the struggle necessary?! Similarly, in a manifesto of March, 1917, sent to 

the seamen of America, Spain, Holiand, and Scandinavia, leaders of the 

Union of German Sezmen defended German resumption of unrestricted 

submarine warfare against English “sea tyranny.”?? At the International 

Socialist Congress at Stockholm and at the International Union Congress 

at Berne in 1917 Germaa union officials defended their support of the German 

government on the grounds that it was fighting a defensive war; at the same 

time they criticized western European Socialists for supporting their im- 

perialistic governments? To the end of the war German labor leaders re- 

mained scornful of idealistic interpretations of Allied policy.** 

Support of the war by labor deputies in the German Reichstag was just as 
definite as was that of union publicists at home and abroad. At least half of 
the consistently prowar Socialist parliamentarians were men who had careers 


29 Robert Schmidt, in ¿bid. pp. 1-2. Governmental propagandists were quick to echo union 
advice that the workers should “continue to struggle for freedom against foreign capitalism.” 
See Germany, Kriegspresseamt, Wirkungen der Kriegszicle unsere Gegner auf die Arbeitslóhne in 
Deutschland (Berlin, n.d., but probably 1917), p. 11; Germany, Kriegspresseamt, Der Krieg des 
englischen Kapitals gegen die deutsche Arbeiterechaf: (Berlin, n.d., but probably late 1917). 

* 30 See, for example, (Berlin) Sozialdemokratische Feldpost, May 15, 1916; ibid., June 15, 
1916 (handbill distributed for the General Commission); and the articles by H. Sachse, ibid., 
Sept. 15; 1916, and Rudolf Wissell, ibid., Oct. 15, 1916. 

31 The exchanged telegrams are reproduced in che (Leipzig) Volkszeitung, Apr, 13, 1917. 

32 Correspondenzblatt, XXVII (Mar. 24, 1917), 127. 

33 (Berlin) Internationale Korrespondenz, Oct. 16, 19x7. 

84 See, for example, August Winnig, Die deutsche Arbeiterschaft im vierten Kriegsjahr 
(Hamburg, 1918), pp. 15-16, 
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in the labor movement.25 The extent of their patriotism and of their in- 
fluence in the SPD was revealed by their mobilization of union and party 
support for the Patriotic Auxiliary Service Act of December, 1916.% This 
act legalized the conscription of workers between the ages of seventeen and 
sixty for service in defense industries, and temporarily placed organized labor 
under an administrative system which, in practice, proved to be a parody 
of corporate state theories. Yet, convinced of the necessity of organizing the 
workers for national defense, Legien and Bauer, the leaders of the Free 
Unions, assisted in drafting the bill and declared that it not only brought 
duties to the workers but that it also secured their rights?" Representatives 
of all the German unions, led by Legien and other officials of the Socialist 
unions, met in Berlin on December 12 and formally pledged their co-operation 
in the enforcement of the new law “in order that the plans of our adversaries 
for the destruction of Germany may fail."9? In recognition of labor support, 
the government ruled that union officials were to be exempted from con- 
scription, and named Alexander Schlicke, chairman of the Metal Workers 
Union, as labor adviser to the Prussian war department, which was to ad- 
minister the new law.5? Meanwhile, party spokesmen heartily endorsed labor 
approval of the Auxiliary Service Act. Friedrich Stampfer, editor of the 
Berlin Vorwärts (central organ of the SPD), hailed ‘the new measure as 
another milestone on the road to state socialism, and he wrote that the Ger- 
man chancellor, in introducing the bill, “spoke as a true Socialist . . . who 
had learned with youthful enthusiasm from More's Utopia” or Bellamy's 
‘Looking Backward. ”* : 

Minority Socialists and their relatively few supporters in the unions bitterly 
denounced the new law,* but were themselves scathingly attacked by labor 


35 This statement is based upon biographical data in Germany, Reichstag, Reichstags-Hand- 
buch (1912), pp. 196—414. 

36 Germany, Reichsamt des Innern, Reichs-Gesetzblatt, 1916, pp. 1333-39. 

37 See Legien's defense of the bill in Germany, Reichstag, Verhandlungen des Reichstags, 
CCCVII (Dec. 2, 1916), 2266-88. The act was approved by a vote of 235 to nineteen on 
December 2, 1916, with only the Minority Socialists voting against it. Most of the labor officials 
in the Reichstag, including the six members of the General Commission, supported the bill. For 
votes by members see ibid., pp. 2328-30. 

33 Quoted in (Berlin) Sozialdemokratische Feldpost, Jan. 1, x917. Of the conference dele- 
gates, 467 represented Socialist labor; 237 represented non-Socialist unions. 

83 Schlicke was selected by the union leaders as their representative on November 22. 
Generalkommission, Rechenschaftsbericht, 1914-1919, p. 57. ° 

40 Cited in Great Britain, General Staff, Daily Review of the Foreign Press, Enemy Press 
Supplement, Dec, 21, 1916, p. 11. For the benefit-of the men at the front Eduard David wrote 
a lengthy defense of the law. (Berlin) Sozialdemokratische Feldpost, Dec. 15, 1916. 

41 (Berlin) Mitteilungs-Blatt des Verbandes der sozialdemokratischen Wahlvereine Berlins 
und Umgegend, Dec. 3, 1916, Feb. 25, and Mar. 11, 1917; Great Britain, Enemy Press Supple- 
ment, Dec. 21, 1916, p. 11. 
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leaders, whose opposition to radicalism within the SPD was continuing 
evidence of their support for the war. In general, intellectuals in the party, 
not the proletarians, organized the antiwar movement. Only one important 
labor functionary in the Reichstag joined the original Minority faction; eight 
of its members were writers, four were editors, and five were lawyers. Hugo 
Haase, a lawyer, shared leadership of the Minority Socialists with Eduard 
Bernstein, Karl Kautsky, and Georg Ledebour, all writers. Most labor leaders 
regarded the left-wing Socialists as impractical and even dangerous idealists. 
As early as December, 1914, Legien tried unsuccessfully to have the future 
Spartacist leader, Karl Liebknecht, expelled from the SPD.* The General 
Commission, especially incensed by efforts of the Minority Socialists to win 
the unionists, denounced those who dared “to carry party strife into the trade 
union organizations.” ** Those who broke party and union discipline served 
“neither the labor movement nor the cause of peace,” but simply prolonged 
the war, the General Commission declared in an appeal of July, 1916.* 
When the Minority Socialists in April, 1917, formally seceded from the SPD 
and organized the Independent Social Democratic party (USPD), the 
General Commission quickly announced that it recognized only the old 
party;* Majority Socialist editors reciprocated with appeals for union 
solidarity in support of the SPD.* Since no general trade union congress was 
held during the war, Minority Socialists could only fulminate furiously 
against “the social-patriotic attitude of the trade union press,’ or foment 
rebellion within the unions. This they did with considerable success in Berlin 
and Leipzig, but in most other areas incipient revolts were kept under con- 
trol by union officials.f? After a period of indecision on the union question, 
the USPD leaders condemned secession and urged their supporters to remain 
in their unions in order to win union members to the new party. 

42 Generalkommission, Rechenschaftsbericht, 1914-1919, p. 115. 

43 Correspondenzblatt, XXV (June 26, 1915), 293-94. 

44 Ibid., XXVI (July 29, 1916), 329-30. See also Legien's article in the (Berlin) Sozial- 
demokratische Feldpost, Jan. 1, 1917. 

45 Correspondenzblatt, XXVII (Apr. 28, 1917), 169. 

16 Adolf Braun, Gewerkschaftsstreit und Coiverkschaftskampf: ein ernstes Wort in harter 
Zeit (Nuremberg, 1917), pp. 18, 22, 24. 

47 Generalkommission, Rechenschaftsbericht, 1914—1919, p. Y. 

48 Ibid., p. 121, quoting Josef Herzfeld, Minority Socialist Reichstag deputy. 

49 Ibid., p. 122. See also Philipp Alexander Koller, "Das Massen- und Führer-Problem in 
den Freien Gewerkschaften," Archiv für Sozialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik, XVI (1920), 
94; Paul Lange, Die Neuoriensierung der Gewerkschaften (Leipzig, 1917) and, by the same 
author, Lohnarbeit und Kapital während des Krieges (Leipzig, 1917), both being Minority 
Socialist tracts against union leadership. At a national assembly of the Metal Workers Union 
in June, 1917, the Berlin delegation moved chat the union suspend payments to the General 


Commission. When Legien personally defended his policies the motion failed by a vote of 
seventy-three to forty-four. Koller, pp. 97-98. 
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Economic hardship gave rise to much criticism within the unions of SPD 
and General Commission policies in the winter of 1917-1918; three union 
officials in the Reichstag in December, 1917, announced their desertion of 
the SPD contingent in favor of the USPD.” Yet, in spite of signs of dissent 
from its policies, the General Commission continued to oppose radical efforts 
to incite the workers to strike action. It neither authorized nor recognized 
mass strikes during the war. The strikes of April, 1917, and especially the 
political strikes of Janvary, 1918, severely tested the loyalty to the government 
of the national union officials.* Without consulting them, a million workers 
on January 29, 1918, left their jobs to protest German policy in the peace 
negotiations at Brest Litovsk and the German attitude toward peace overtures 
from the West? If union officials refused to lead their “followers,” they 
risked losing them permanently to the radicals. Under these conditions, even 
staid Majority Socialists were shaken from their unrevolutionary lethargy; 
their central organ sympathetically presented the demands of the strikers, and 
was temporarily suspended for its indiscretion.f$ But the General Commission 
turned its back on the striking workers in a proclamation of strict neutrality.** 
'The consequences were immediately felt. 'The strikers refused to recognize 
the right of the General Commission to participate in negotiation of a strike 
settlement; since the government would negotiate only if the General Com- 
mission was included, the strike movement collapsed in a wave of arrests.” 
It left in its wake increasing opposition to the policies of the General Com- 
mission and shaken confidence in the disciplined loyalty of Germany's in- 
dustrial masses. Legien himself on February 16 wrote to the former chan- 
cellor, Theobald von Bethmann-Hollweg, that new domestic disorders were 
to be expected?" But the repressive domestic policy of the government, plus 
the timely conclusion of the treaties of Brest Litovsk and the beginning of 


50 (Berlin) Mitteilungs-Blatt, July 8, Dec. 2, 9, 1917, Jan. 27, 1918. 

51 On the April, 1917, strikes, see Grober vs. Cossmann, Der Dolchstoss Prozess in München, 
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Richard Müller, Vom Kaiserreich zur Republik (2 vols. Vienna, 1924-25), 1, 101—102; Fritz 
Ebert, “Zur Streikbewegung," (Stuttgart) Die Nene Zeit, XXXVI (Feb. 15, 1918), 457-62; Emil 
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the Hindenburg offensive in March, inspired union leaders and their. fol- 
lowers to make still further sacrifices for victory.58 

Statistics summarize better than words the extent to which the Socialist 
unionists contributed to industrial peace in wartime Germany. In 1915 only 
6,511 workdays were lost because of strikes in which Socialist unions officially 
participated, and in the most troubled year of the war only 152,802 workdays 
were lost, about one fortieth of the annual prewar total)? Officials of the 
Socialist unions gave small encouragement to striking workers. Whereas in 
1913 Berlin Socialist Unions had paid out over a million marks in strike sup- 
port, in 1915 they paid only 4,062 marks, in 1916, 19,950, and in 1917, 13,736 
marks. During the first full year of the conflict 345,394 English workers 
were involved in strikes; during the same period, 10,739 German Socialist 
workers left their tools.** Simultaneously, there was a marked reduction in 
litigation before German industrial courts. Before the war, workers instigated 
about 114,000 cases each year; the total fell to 59,785 cases in 1915, and to a 
wartime low of 36,801 cases in 1918.9? 

In recognition of the help oí organized labor, the German government 
made a number of wartime concessions in the interest of the unions. Military 
authorities favored with contracts those firms which negotiated collective 
agreements with the unions, and they often stipulated minimum wages to 
be paid for work on defense projects. In 1916 the government lifted restric- 
tions against unions as political associations, and in May, 1918, abrogated 
Section 153 of the Indus:rial Code, which had guaranteed protection to “those 
willing to work.”* In the past this provision had been used to protect “scabs,” 
thus breaking strikes.* 

58 See, for example (Berlin) Gewerkschaftliche Frauenzeitung, Mar. 13, 1918. In early spring 
the General Commission circulated a pamphlet, Die Gewerkschaften und die politischen Streiker, 
which justified governmental repressive action, attacked the USPD for having inspired the strikes, 
and which was in turn vigorously criticized by the Independent Socialist (Berlin) Mitteilungs- 
Blatt, Apr. x4, 1918. This journal asserted with some truth, despite obvious exaggeration, that 
the SPD Executive Committee was "the vassal of the Genera! Commission." 


59In rgr3, not an abnormal prewar year, 5,672,034 workdays were lost as a result of 
Socialist union strikes. Jack Schiefer, Geschichte der freien Gewerkschaften (3d ed., Aachen, 
1948), p. 185. 
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Unions recejved an income of 34,119,609 marks. Generalkommission, Rechenschaftsbericht, 
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62 Frieda Wunderlich, German Labor Courts (Chapel Hill, 1946), p. 32. The decrease cannot 
be explained by loss of union membership alone. The Free Unions, with 2,500,000 members 
in 1914, had 1,369,799 in 1918. Generalkommission, Rechenschaftsbericht, 1914-1919, p. 8. 

$3 Wunderlich, p. 190. 

94 Reichs-Gesetzblatt, 1916, p. 635. 

65 Reichs-Gesetablatt, 1918, p. 423. 

66In-1912 some 3000 troops were used to break a strike in which 200,000 Ruhr miners 
participated, military action being based upon Section 153. Severing, Mein Lebensweg, I, 191. 
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Encouraged by these measures, and sincerely convinced of the need for 
German victory, labor leaders remained true to the government as long as 
there was a possibility of victory. German workers again became openly 
restive on a large scale only after General Ludendorff demanded peace, and 
even then labor functionaries preved to be prudent pacifists and reluctant 
revolutionaries, Suspicious of President Wilson's Fourteen Points ever since 
they were announced in January, 1918,% laborites were now indisposed to 
trust the man from whom the General Staff sought peace.9? After the begin- 
ning of the naval mutinies in northern Germany on October 29, the workers 
and their leaders still seemed appalled by the prospects of winning peace 
through the seizure of power? The national leaders of Socialist labor neither 
caused nor wanted the revolutions but sought to give them orderly direction 
after they were already under way." As late as November 5 Emil Kloth, 
chairman of the Bookbinders Union, warned that Wilson's League of Nations 
would accomplish the enthrallment of the German people.” An awareness 
of defeat and a desire to achieve peace as quickly as possible prompted an 
expedient coalition of war-weary citizens and servicemen to stage the 
demonstrations which in November, 1918, converted German princes into 
émigrés. À 

Union officials emerged from the November revolution with greater 
power in SPD councils than ever before. Whereas 17.3 per cent of the SPD 
deputies elected in 1912 were union officials, 32.7 per cent of the 165'in the 
Weimar Assembly of 1919 were professional union leaders; while 40.9 per 
cent of all the deputies of 1912 declared union experience as part of their pre- 
paredness for parliament, 54.5 per cent of the Weimar Social Democrats had 
risen through the ranks of the unions? Most union leaders continued to 
speak and act patriotically throughout the Weimar period; thus, Theodor 
Leipart, who in 1921 succeeded Legien as chairman of the Free Trade Unions, 
considered the reparation demands of the Entente an attempt to enslave 
German labor? and under his direction the unions reacted accordingly. 
Despite the efforts of the Spartacist-Communists and Independent Socialists 
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to win the leadership of German labor, the Majority Socialists, after a period 
of uncertainty from late 1919 through 1922, retained worker loyalty during 
the rise and fall of the Weimar Republic."# This continuation of the alliance 
between the SPD and the Free Unions insured the further development of 
a pragmatic polity and continued recession of Marxist radicalism in German 
Social Democracy. Strongly nationalistic for years, and more inclined toward 
state socialism than to Marxist theories, German labor would make the transi- 
tion from the Weimar to the Nazi system with an ease which Socialist leaders 
found embarrassing and which historians should find a rewarding subject for 
thorough investigation.” The conclusion will likely be that the post-1918 atti- 
tudes of Socialist labor toward German and foreign governments, Marxist 
theory, international socialism, the Communist and Nazi movements, and 
toward the SPD itself were strongly influenced by precedents established 
during the First World War. 
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A GUIDE TO THE HISTORY OF SCIENCE: A FIRST GUIDE FOR THE 
STUDY OF THE HISTORY OF SCIENCE WITH INTRODUCTORY 
ESSAYS ON SCIENCE AND TRADITION. By George Sarton, Editor of 
Isis and Osiris, Professor in Harvard University. (Waltham, Mass.: Chronica 
Botanica Company; New York: Stechert-Hafner. 1952. Pp. xvii, 316. $7.50.) 


‘Tue three essays contained in this volume are based, in part, on lectures given 
in London, Paris, and other European centers in 1948. Although termed “intro- 
ductory,” these papers sum up much that is essential in Sarton’s outlook as 
expressed over a long and distinguished career. Each essay has its own theme; 
but since all are interrelated and complementary, the collection is more cohesive 
than might be anticipated. Professor Sarton writes in his usual spirited manner 
and the result is rather personal in tone. 

The appended bibliography is not intended to be complete but is quite 
comprehensive and should prove of great service to all those interested in the 
field. This work alone is a monument to the author’s learning and industry, and 
it might well have been published separately. Yet it has a logical relation to the 
essays, As the author puts it: “The lectures try to explain that it is worth while 
to study the history of science . . . ; the bibliography appended to them gives the 
means of implementing the purpose which they advocate." : 

The paper on "Ancient and Mediaeval Science" discusses the nature of sci- 
entific work in these periods and the conditions under which it was carried on. 
There are many thought-provoking and at times provocative observations. The 
Middle Ages are viewed as a period of gestation rather than of sterility, and the 
experimental method is given primary credit for the birth of modern science 
which ensued. One wonders, in passing, whether this makes adequate allowance 
for the role of more extended, simple observations, and also for that of new 
concepts whose origin cannot always be traced to experimentation as such. 
Despite the advent of modern science, Sarton notes, the medieval spirit survived 
in some quarters. He protests, in the manner of nineteenth-century positivism, 
against the persistence of "scholasticism" (exaggerated confidence in deduction) 
among philosophers and even within contemporary astro-physics. i . 

'The essay on the teaching of the history of science discusses historiography 
as well as education. Some interesting camparisons are made with parallel de- 
velopments in the history of religion and of art; and various points are illustrated 
by the author's long teaching experience at Harvard. The central problem here 
is the training of the teacher. The latter, Sarton holds, should be "deeply familiar" 
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with at least one science. He should not be primarily a (general?) historian but 
rather “a historian of science.” But he must be historically and philosophically 
minded and understand historical methods. Conversely, it is unwise to permit 
teaching in this area by part-time volunteers from other fields (pp. 6o ff.). 

The first paper, "Science and Tradition,” comes close to the heart of Sarton's 
views on the nature and values of science in general, and of the history of science 
in particular. General historians may have some reservations about certain sweep- 
ing observations here; for example, to the statement that ". . . general history 
is utterly incomplete if it be not focused upon the development of science" 
(preface). Other foci have had thei- advocates. Or, again, some may doubt 
whether we are indebted to science for the greater part of modern social reform. 
Granting that the dynamic, influence of science on reform has often been over- 
looked or underestimated, it is hardly clear that, once science had thrown light 
on social evils, the thought of correcting them became "almost unavoidable" 
(p. 5). Does not the reaction of society, at this point, also turn upon moral con- 
siderations of nonscientific origin? One thinks at once of certain modern societies 
which cultivate science in juxtaposition to what many of us view as social 
retrogression. 

The author, painfully aware of this phenomenon, would reply that such 
societies do not pursue true science as he has defined it. In a word, we seem to 
be dealing here with' an ideal of what science ought to be, and which it has 
realized only at its best. Sarton recognizes that devotion to this ideal may appear 
to nonscientists as ". . . simply a personal matter, somewhat like a personal 
religion . . . " (p. 4); but he is convinced that it has a more objective validity 
than this. For science, he feels, has a certain innate superiority over other ap- 
proaches to experience, Unlike art, it moves ever forward; and unlike religion, 
it has no dogmas—only methods. Thus it sets the human spirit fully free for 
that noblest of adventures—the ete-nal, cumulative search for truth, come 
what may! 

Measured against this ideal, Sarton finds much that is wanting in the scien- 
tists of even our own type of society. The very process of scientific advance has 
made many of them into mere, technicians, administrators, or money-makers. 
They have departed further and further from their inner "City of God." They 
lose the larger vistas because they are absorbed in their particular specialties and 
their particular present: they will not look backward over the inspiring and lib- 
erating past. It is the past which alone can give them perspective on their place 
in the larger scheme of things—in reference both to what science has been and 
what ft now ought to be. Here, then, is the primary function of the history of 
science: to enable the man of science to rise above the level of the technician to 
that of the "New Humanist.” 

This function seems to take precedence, in Sarton's thought, over the con- 
tributions which the history of scierce may make to historiography at large. 
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Although interested in this latter theme, as may be observed in the claims 
already noted, he is not so directly concerned about historians as he is about 
scientists. To all that he says anent the enlightenment of the latter group, the 
reviewer can only respond with a fervent amen. 


Johns Hopkins University RicHarp H. SHryock 


PIRACY WAS A BUSINESS. By Cyrus H. Karraker. (Rindge, N. H.: Richard 
R. Smith. 1953. Pp. xi, 244. $3.00.) 


This is a work of compelling excellence—at once a fascinating narrative with 
wide popular appeal and a striking contribution to economic and social history. 
The author, professor of history at Bucknell, is well known for two able articles 
(“The Treasure Expedition of Captain William Phips to the Bahama Banks,” 
New England Quarterly, October, 1932, and “Spanish Treasure, Casual Revenue 
of the Crown,” Journal of Modern History, September, 1933) and an authorita- 
' tive book (The Hispaniola Treasure, Philadelphia, 1934) bearing on the quest for 
treasure trove in colonial days. His latest monograph is a natural outgrowth of 
research in that field and admirably complements such earlier studies. 

Piracy has, of course, always existed, and was an honored occupation through 
the ages. But it attained unprecedented proportions among Europeans late in 
the seventeenth and early in the eighteenth centuries and became the great racket 
of the day through the venality of officialdom. 

Explanation for this situation is to be found in the general demoralization 
attending protracted warfare, the brutal treatment accorded seamen, the degrad- 
ing poverty of both artisans and unskilled laborers, the peonage of Newfound- 
land fisherfolk, and the promotion of sea looting by “respectable” merchants 
eager to acquire cheap stocks. 

St. Mary’s off eastern Madagascar, within easy striking distance of both Moslem 
and East Indian trade lanes, and New Providence in the Bahamas and Jamaica, 
astride the Caribbean routes, became famous pirate lairs. Veritable black-flag 
kingdoms emerged. Thus, Adam Baldridge, a Jamaican murderer who had 
escaped justice, ruled famboyantly at St. Mary's and waxed rich supplying New 
York traders with booty. Blackbeard, a picturesque but much overrated indi- 
vidual, terrorized the Carolinas. Anne Bonney and Mary Read, two lady corsairs, 
lent glamour to such sordid enterprise. Greatest of all pirates was, Welsh-born 
Bartholomew Roberts, master of the eastern Caribbean in 1720-1721. | 

So long as these maritime gangsters enjoyed the support of corrupt officials, 
all went well. Governor Fletcher of New York entertained Thomas Tew, a 
Rhode Islander plundering Red Sea ships, as an honored guest. James Brown, a 
notorious Philadelphia pirate, married the daughter of Lieutenant Governor 
William Markham of Pennsylvania. Blackbeard shared his loot with Governor 
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Eden and Secretary Knight of North Carolina. When Samuel Burgess of New 
York, alternately a fence resorting to St. Mary's for cheap stocks and a black- 
flagger on his own, was sentenced to death at Old Bailey, the bishops of London 
and Canterbury mysteriously interceded and gained a full pardon for him. 

But outraged public opinion and the zeal of faithful public servants such as 
Governor Spotswood of Virginia and Judge Trott of South Carolina ultimately 
proved the racketeers’ undoing. Fletcher was removed from office, forty-nine 
pirates were hanged in South Carolina in a single month and Blackbeard was 
slain shortly after, The tide had turned by 1725 and seafaring thereafter was 
reasonably safe. 

A thrilling tale, delightfully told. 


Ohio State University LoweLL Racarz 


LE XVII SIÈCLE. By Edmond Préclin, Correspondant de l'Institut, Pro- 
fesseur à l'Université de Besançon, avec la collaboration de Victor-L. Tapié, 
Professeur à la Sorbonne. Première partie: LA FRANCE ET LE MONDE : 
DE 1715 A 1789. Deuxième partie: LES FORCES INTERNATIONALES. 
‘[Clio: Introduction aux Etudes historiques, VII, 2, 3.] (Paris: Presses uni- 
versitaires de France. 1952. Pp. viii, 574; 577-996. 1,500 fr. [I], 1,300 fr. [II].) 


These two volumes are part of the collection “Clio, an Introduction to His- 
torical Studies." An introduction might be a philosophy, a methodology (like 
Charles V. Langlois), or a popular summary. Here it means a starting point 
for research workers. The facts are epitomized and classified in a way which 
would be cryptic to the undergraduate. The spirit is rigorously objective: in 
996 pages, I could detect but few signs of a bias. "De cet effort gigantesque, 
[explorations] la Grande-Bretagne a tiré de raagnifiques résultats. . . . La 
France, moins habile et plus sincàre, fit la Révolution" (p. 592). As the work is 
not intended to be readable, I should have preferred the even higher condensa- 
tion of Ploetz-Tillinghast-Langer. Préclin spurns the frivolities of style. As a 
result, the statements that are not rigidly factual are somewhat conventional in 
expression. Some passages seem to betray the collaboration of M. de Norpois. 
Others are not unworthy of 1066 and All Thar. Condensation almost inevitably 
brings distortion. I wonder if the right perspective is preserved in this brief 
mention of Gibbon: "Tandis qu'Edw. Gibbon, dans son magistral 'The Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire (1776-78), est une relique du rationalisme 
obscéne et athée, l'histoire, avec Hume et W. Robertson, s'attache à la réalité et à 
Penchainement des faits" (p. 525). And when space is so severely limited, need 
we be informed that Ganganelli was fond of bowling? 

The first volume, La France et le monde de 1715 à 1789, is devoted to 
national, i.e. governmental, activities: home affairs, diplomacy, war—a dismal 
tale. The title is somewhat inisleading. France is not made the sole center, al- 
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though its importance in the period is properly emphasized. And “the world” 
apart from Europe and its extensions receives but scant treatment: “les Etats 
indépendants extra-Européens” are surveyed in twelve pages. 

The second volume is devoted to “les forces internationales" an ambiguous 
term, by which Préclin means what used to be called the history of civilization 
(cf. the excellent textbooks of Alfred Rambaud): explorations, economic life, 
religion, art, literature, ideas, society (including interesting paragraphs on cook- 
ing and adventurers). This part strikes me as far more original and valuable 
than the political synopsis. 

The chief interest of the work, however, is not found in the text itself but in 
the notes which follow each chapter. These constitute a reasoned introductory 
bibliography of the highest value. In each section we are first given the Sources 
(in the case of Ethiopia [p. 613], “elles ne sont pas accessibles”); then the 
Travaux or secondary authorities, from mighty general works to monographs; . 
last, and of greatest importance, Etat actuel des questions: conflicting theories, 
points requiring further elucidation. Under Rousseau for instance, the views of 
Beaulavon, Cassirer, Lamy, Hendel, Giraud, Lanson, Masson, Schinz, Kingsley 
Martin, Hubert, Wright, Hóffding are indicated (but not those of Irving 
Babbitt). 

Naturally, such an epitome of miscellaneous facts is full of gaps. In the 
development of exoticism, Mrs. Afra Behn is not mentioned; in the rebellion 
against the Enlightenment, Hamann is left out. Macpherson's Ossian is ignored. 
(Ossian is mentioned as though he were a definite historical character.) The 
hot-air balloon of the Montgolfiers receives notice; but not the vastly more im- 
portant hydrogen balloon of Charles. The margigs could be covered with ques- 
tion marks. I thought I was the last fossil admirer of Crébillon Père; and among 
his horrific melodramas 1 do not remember a Mahmoud le Gasnévide (p. 758). 
But there is no need to tell graduate students and research workers that no hand- 
book can be complete, and none infallible. Préclin has accomplished his enor- 
mous, his impossible task remarkably well. The book is neither inspired nor in- 
spiring; like the most delicate and sturdiest instruments, it has its flaws and its 
“aberrations.” But it will serve; and the author had no other desire. 


Stanford, California ALBERT GUÉRARD 


LE XVIIIe SIÈCLE: RÉVOLUTION INTELLECTUELLE, TECHNIQUE, 
ET POLITIQUE (1715-1815). By Roland Mousnier and Ernest Labrousse, * 
with the collaboration of Marc Bouloiseau. [ Histoire générale des civilisations, 
tome V.] (Paris: Presses universitaires de France. 1953. Pp. 567. 2,000 fr.) 


THe volume under consideration marks the appearance of a new French 
series on the general history of civilization from antiquity to the present, 'Accord- 
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ing to the announced publication plens the remaining volumes of the seven 
which comprise it are to be published within the next two years. 

Roughly three fifths cf this work, from the pen of Mousnier, covers the last 
century of the Old Regime. These pages take up the intellectual and technical 
revolution in Europe, national and international political and social develop- 
ments on the Continent, and various happenings and relations in the Americas 
as well as in Asia and Africa. The other main divisions deal with the Revolution- 
ary and Napoleonic era and are largely the work of Labrousse, with the col- 
laboration in some sections of Marc Bouloiseau. Taking thé two main sections 
together, the work as a whole represents popularization, leavened by original 
scholarship, at a very high level. It reflects the orderliness, clarity, and logical 
exposition which earlier French works of “vulgarisation” have made so distinc- 
tively their own, along with a more contemporary appreciation of the great variety 
of strivings and deeds that form part of the human epic. 

For all the informative nature of Mousnie-'s learned pages, his limpid writing 
and his balanced analyses, one turns from them with an odd sensation that some- 
thing is lacking. All that an inquiring reader would need to orient himself in 
the revolutionary changes in thought, feeling, and technics is there, carefully 
marshaled: attitudes of mind and values of the major philosophes; the advances 
in the several branches of human knowledge; the spread and the reception of 
ideas, methods, and instruments. All that, together with an undercurrent of 
criticism which would place the author coser to Hazard than Cassirer or 
Mornet. Yet somehow tke challenging and disruptive impact of the revolutions 
seems blunted; the pragmatic connection between them and their bourgeois car- 
riers and receptacles, while repeatedly affirmed, is submerged; the inner tensions 
and contradictions, muffled. The exhilaration and high excitement, the generous 
hopes and the not less benevolent misunderstandings are diffused within the 
orderliness of a Cartesian examination that pulls apart an organic ensemble to 
place its elements each into its logically appropriate compartment. That reserva- 
tion apart, Mousnier's pages admirably present the varied facets of a vast and 
epochal transformation. 

On the level of distribution of space, which of course belongs to the author to 
determine, one notes with pleasure a long section on Asia and Africa. One is 
also prompted to ask whether the absence cf revolutions, intellectual and tech- 
nical, in those areas, merits the space it receives, particularly at the expense say 
of enlighteped despotism in Europe, which did have a somewhat closer con- 
. nection. with those changes. 

The material with which Labrousse has to deal naturally lends itself more 
readily to presentation in terms of the Goguelian antithesis of movement versus 
order which he has adopted. The pages are terse, vibrant, and full of tonality. 
But the style is no artificial literary trick or device. It is integral with his think- 
ing, cofisonant with his conception of the great upheaval as the release of irre- 
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sistible, dynamic forces pounding and rearing away at the old order, destroying, 
rebuilding, and turning away against themselves, breaking against opposition, 
stabilized under Napoleon, and surviving, despite the reaction and restoration of 
1815, to maintain the irreversible movement of history. 

The chapters on the great periods of the twenty-five-year-long maelstrom are 
gripping, especially in his realistic analysis of the significance of the changes 
effected. In a general way, one may say that he is of the school of Lefebvre, 
tempering the latter's interpretation with emphases and conclusions drawn from 
his own well-known researches. It is in his penetrating treatment of how the 
Revolution came and when it did, however, that he is at his best; and there he 
accomplishes the remarkable feat of illuminating with freshness and discrimination 
the inner springs of a movement that has too often and even by specialists been 
blurred under broad or confusing generalizations. 

The work, viewed in its entirety, is an excellent beginning to a series which, 
one trusts, will as a whole reflect this volume's broad conceptions of the continuity 
of human history as well as of the dignity and multifarious range of the human 
adventure. To a much greater extent than similar French co-operative works of 
scholarship in the past, it effectively makes an appeal to a broader audience than 
that customarily reached, For its open and well-leaded type, its use of indented 
section headings, its final chronological summary, its twenty-odd maps, charts, 
and diagrams, and its forty-eight full-page black and white plates, excellently 
diversified in subject matter and strategically distributed over the pages, there 
can be only praise. The index of proper names, too, calls for attention, but why 
no topical index? And finally, while the deliberate choice to restrict the “Orienta- 
tion bibliographique" in the main to French titles is.doubtless wise, still one regrets 
the omission of some virtually standard non-French titles that surely could supple- 
ment the few that are given. 


New York University Leo GErsHoY 


AMERICAN-RUSSIAN RELATIONS, 1781-1947. By William Appleman Wil- 
liams. (New York: Rinehart and Company. 1952. Pp. 367. $5.00.) 


WiLLiam Williams, who is assistant professor of American foreign relations at 
the University of Oregon, has attempted to trace the relations between the United 
States and Russia from 1781 to 1947 and, according to the publisher's blurb, he 
“is the first historian to go back to the beginning of relations between the two 
countries. . . . Consequently he brings continuity and perspective to his subject.” . 
Actually, however, the author has concentrated primarily on the period from 1914 
to 1939, rather than giving a full view of the scope that the title indicates. For 
example, there are but 283 pages of textual material, of which the first 47 cover 
the period from 1781 to roughly the end of the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-1905; 
the material for World War I and the Russian Revolution embraces 128 pages or 
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approximately half the book; the era of 1921-1932 is covered in 54 pages; while 
the remainder of the 1930's consists of 26 pages. As to the recent period (1939- 
1947), the author says in a footnote: “To project this study beyond 1939 is a task 
impossible of execution: manuscript sources of the character and extent that form 
the basis of the preceding chapters are inaccessible -o the independent scholar. 
For that reason the following pages are in no sense a formal chapter on American- 
Russian relations after 1940. The essay is designed to be no more than a review of 
the central features of recent relations between the United States and the Soviet 
Union" (p. 258). Indeed that essay is little more thaa a criticism of the theories 
expressed in George Kennan's "Mr. X" article. 

In the earlier period, Mr. Williams rapidly surveys the diplomatic relations 
between the two nations. He gives considerable attention to the formulation of the 
Monroe Doctrine which he states "began tc take shade in response to Russian— 
not British—action." On the other hand, he dismisses the purchase of Alaska in 
a comparatively few lines. The Open Door policy he attributes in large part to the 
efforts of Brooks Adams. Little attention is paid to the diplomacy of the Russo- 
Japanese War. 

The main portion of the book, dealing with the World War I era, has as one 
of its heroes Andrew Gumberg, whose "central purpose was, and remained, to help 
build strong relations between the two nations." But his efforts were thwarted 
"by the limitations imposed upon him by America. Automatically associated with 
the extreme left wing, and discriminated against in other ways, Gumberg had 
been denied the opportunity to make an individual contribution." The second 
hero was Raymond Robins, who "determined to use his modest fortune to imple- 
ment the social gospel through trade unionism and pclitical action." Both of these 
men were active in trying to obtain Ámerican support for Russia in 1917 and 
thereafter. The vacillating policy of Woodrow Wilson defeated their objective. 

To the author the world would not be in its current chaos if the United States 
had aided and backed Russia, rather than Tapan, sine the opening of the twen- 
tieth century. That was a mistake every President made from Roosevelt to Roose- 
velt. Another mistake was in not realizing the strergth of the Bolsheviks after 
their accession to power. The third prominent mistake was in not recognizing the 
Soviet sooner. By so doing the United States might have had a strong friend whose 
backing in Europe and the Far East would have prevented current troubles. Yet 
Mr. Williams does not even mention, except by very indirect implication, the 
meeting between F.D.R. and Litvinov in November, 1933, which led to American 
recognition of the Soviet Union. 

The book is decidedly uneven and the infinite detail on numerous relatively 
unimportant items makes for very heavy reading. Mr. Williams has an inspiring 
list of sources, and the documentation, unfortunately at the back of the book, is 
adequate. Yet the reviewer feels that the author bas tended to be influenced by 
the sources which present primarily oae sice of the picture of American-Russian 
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relations, The book is not the answer to the need for a survey of relations between 
the two countries, 


Syracuse University O. T. Barck, Jr. 


THE DIPLOMATS, 1919-1939. Edited by Gordon A. Craig and Felix Gilbert. 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1953. Pp. x, 700. $9.00.) 


Truis is a collection of essays dealing with European diplomacy between the 
wars, contributed by seventeen historical scholars. As the title indicates, the chap- 
ters are cast largely in biographical form with emphasis upon the personality of 
the diplomatic figures of the period. The book is keyed to their methods and their 
approach to international problems rather than to an analysis of those problems. 
But attention is forcibly directed to the political backgrounds of the diplomatic 
questions which they faced and to institutional developments within the various 
foreign offices. The result is an illuminating and authoritative commentary upon 
the conduct of international relations during this critical era. 

While the book is not designed as a chronological narrative, the arrangement 
of the essays provides a continuing interpretative survey of the diplomacy of the 
period. It is divided into two general sections, the first covering the twenties, the 
second the thirties. Beginning the former are two chapters on the British and 
French foreign offices uncomfortably facing the problems of a Europe in collapse; 
two chapters on proponents of the new order, Undén and Beneë, the one setting 
the example of peace through self-sacrifice, the other sacrificed by the Powers to 
the policy of appeasement; four chapters on recuperative diplomatic effort in 
Germany, Turkey, Italy, and Russia; one chapter on the Department of State 
and American public opinion. 

The second section of the book starts with “fighters for lost causes”: Arthur 
Henderson, Litvinov, and Alexis Léger; there follow three chapters dealing with 
the beginnings of German aggressive policy, and four on the collapse of European 
diplomacy and the crumbling of the system attempted in 1919. The volume con- 
cludes with two chapters on extra-European reactions, the one on Matsuoka and 
the Japanese-German alliance, the other on the American ambassadors in London 
and Paris, Kennedy and Bullitt. 

The design of the book is soundly conceived and admirably executed. Despite 
the number of contributors as well as of subjects, the essential diplomatic aspects 
of the period have been closely integrated. There is the uneven treatment ‘charac- - 
teristic of any symposium; but, in view of the disparity of source material 
available, it is less striking than might have been expected. Wherever un- 
published sources are at hand they have been assiduously utilized. Moreover, 
the editors and the contributors are deserving of warm praise for the undeviating 
objectivity of tone which is maintained at a high level. This is a notable achieve- 
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ment, especially in the case of such controversial topics as the reactions of the 
Weimar Republic to the Versailles treaty negctiations or the personality and 
purpose of Eduard Beneš. 

With so great a variety of subjects and authors involved, no one reader will 
agree with all the biographical characterizations and historical conclusions. Every 
chapter raises some controversial issue. One musz accept the fact that the British 
Foreign Office suffered in prestige and influence during the war and the Peace 
Conference. But insufficient credit is given to Balfour and the Foreign Office for 
its service in solving the problems of Anglo-American co-operation upon which 
Allied victory depended; in this connection neither Eric Drummond nor William 
Wiseman is mentioned. The extraordinary negotiating skill of Beneš in the 
Paris settlement of Czechoslovak frontiers is inadecuately recognized. As the 
editor admits, there is bound to be disagrezment as to the choice made of the 
diplomats to be studied. But the reviewer believes that the selections are justified. 
A case in point is the emphasis given to the generally unappreciated Coulondre, 
who “in a world of bewildered and myopic maxers cf foreign policy . . . stands 
out as a determined and clear-headed diplomat.” 

There is no sound generalization that will sufficiertly explain the tragic bank- 
ruptcy of diplomacy during the period between the wars. But it is clear that a 
major factor lay in the distrust of the professional diplomats manifested by the 
political leaders. The unfortunate results of tae Cisregard of diplomatic techniques 
and the hitor-miss utilization of a diplomacy by conference are apparent. A 
second factor lies in the failure, with rere exceptions, of the traditional diplomatic 
system, even when permitted to function, to produce >rofessionals of high caliber 
and intelligent appreciation of, the needs of zontempo-ary society. The editors are 
fully justified in emphasizing the critical natu-e of this problem as the world 
faces new crises. 


Chatham, Massachusetts CHARLES SEYMOUR 


JAN CHRISTIAN SMUTS: A BIOGRAPHY. By 7. C. Smuts. (New York: 
William Morrow and Company. 1952. Pp. xiv, 4c6. $6.00.) 


A BIOGRAPHY by a son of his father instinctively prepares a reviewer for bias. 
This book has a son's reverence for a greet father, but it is not a biased book. 

It is cómmon knowledge that a massive and definitive life of Smuts is in 
. preparation. Yet this book is very welcome. It could have been loaded down with 
family detail, intimate but confusing. It could have insisted that because the son 
knew his father better than most he could exg-ain him better than most. It is a 
safe guess that Smuts himself would have approved the quiet and restrained 
narrative of this book, just as readers who kncw of the great passions of South 
African history will admire its very fair and objective passages. Its calm, well- 
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written sentences are those of a well-balanced and temperate mind. The best of 
English culture conjoined with the best of Afrikaans is a fine product. To produce 
this was really the ideal of Smuts’s later career. He achieved notable success in his 
own offspring. 

The early recognition by Smuts that the acceptance of defeat by the British in 
1902 was the gateway to a new effort through constitutional means to solve South 
African problems was the key to his career. Here was the greatness of Smuts. 
Here was that rare gift that makes the exceptional political figure—the ability to 
read history correctly. During the Boer War he had absolved himself honorably 
of his duties to his people and his republic. He now recognized that the work to 
do in South Africa was to step beyond defeat in order to make the effort to bring 
about co-operation between the European elements in South Africa. 

Smuts’s great achievements in military affairs, on the international scene, as 
a philosopher, tend seriously to obscure the central issue of his career after the 
Boer War. Could he lead the way to a truly united South Africa by healing the 
breach between Dutch and English? Could he, amongst his own Dutch people, 
win over the “bitter-enders,” like Steyn and de Wet, who opposed surrender in 
1902, even though all was so clearly hopeless? Could he persuade South African 
politics to concentrate on the future rather than the bitter past? Today the answer 
to these questions is still a secret. That is why this biography, so readable, so fair, 
has its unwritten chapters and must have a more definitive sequel. 

These comments may sound shocking and wrong to those who recognize that 
native problems outrank all other problems in magnitude and severity, and who 
therefore insist that the reputation of Smuts must be weighed by the degree of 
success he achieved in native policy. This was a field in which Smuts was percep- 
tive but neither brilliant nor highly creative. No claims to greatness can be based 
upon Smuts’s native policy, which was essentially temporizing, expedient, and 
pragmatic. Both the very brief chapter in this book on native affairs, and the 
limited attention paid to native affairs throughout the entire book, seem to indicate 
that the author instinctively appreciates that his father placed the relations between 
English and Dutch before the relations between white and black. It can be argued, 
of course, that this type of priority caused South Africa to pay a dangerous price 
in a long generation of expedients and evasions in native policy. But it can be 
argued with at least equal force that a composition of the differences between 
Dutch and English was the necessary preliminary to any sort of clearly defined 
native policy. Whether such a native policy be one of liberal advancement or of 
apartheid, a sine qua non is certainly a convinced and firm sympathy between 
Dutch and English. This after all is still the major theme of South African 
political life, with the difference that Mr. Malan insists that he needs Dutch and 
English to stand shoulder to shoulder for a native policy of rigid white domination. 


University of Rochester C. W, DE KIEWIET 
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ALTERTUMSKUNDE. By Max Wegner. [Orbis Academicus: Problem- 
geschichten der Wissenschaft in Dokumenten und Darstellungen, J,2.] 
(Freiburg i.Br.: Verlag Karl Alber. 1951. Pp. 335. DM 18.) 


Iu this volume Professor Wegner surveys the history of classica: studies from 
Petrarch's revolt in the fourteenth century against a barren Scholasticism down 
through the generation dominated, in his view, by Wilamowitz. He groups the 
men whom he studies zccording to the cultural era in which they lived—Renais- 
sance, Baroque, and Classical-Romantic—and endeavors to show the influence 
of the times on the trends in classical learning. In keeping with the method 
employed in the “Orbis Academicus” series, this volume consists largely of care- 
fully selected excerpts from the books, papers, addresses, letters, etc., of the most 
representative figures, to which the author adds the necessary comments and 
biographical details. Wegner obviously had a German audience in mind when 
composing this book, far all the excerpts are given in German. To a non-German 
it is somewhat startling to be confronted with German renderings af the writings 
of such men as Petrarch and Richard Bentley. 

It is a fascinating task to follow the growth of classical studies from the time 
when the chief concern was the discovery of new manuscripts to the present 
when a wide variety cf fields and disciplines is comprised within the concept 
Altertumskunde. This growth and the changing attitudes are vividly depicted in 
the quoted excerpts. As examples of interesting but not generally known material 
the following excerpts may be mentioned: Poggio's excited letter to a friend de- 
scribing his first expedition to the monastery of St. Gallen to search for manu- 
scripts (pp. 25-28); the speech on the reorganization of university instruction 
delivered by the twenty-two-year-old Melanchthon on becoming professor of 
classical philology at Wittenberg in 1518 (pp. 51-56); the legal document which, 
under the influence of Gesner, established at Góttingen in 1737 the first philologi- 
cal seminar (pp. 90-92); the educational ideas of F. A. Wolf (pp. 144-48). 

For readers of this journal the most interesting sections of the book probably 
will be the pages devoted to the historians Niebuhr, Boeckh, Droysen, Mommsen, 
and Meyer. Droysen’s statement “Der Hellenismus ist die moderne Zeit des 
Altertums” (p. 215) has more and more come to be recognized as true. Mommsen's 
insistence".that the historian must be master of the languages relevant to his 
field (pp. 236-37) more than ever needs to be heeded. For eighteenth-century 
rationalism Wegner seems to have a feeling akin to horror. Gibbon he dismisses 
contemptuously as too dispassionate to be susceptible to enthusiasm. Consequently 
Gibbon was “a stranger in the age of Winckelmann, Herder, and Goethe" 
(p. 129). The few lines devoted to Gibbon as compared with sixteen pages 
devoted to Winckelmann emphasize clearly Wegner's point of view. The failure 
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even to mention the great nineteenth-century liberal historian, George Grote, is 
inexplicable, 

Wegner's book will be of great value to classical students and to students of 
history from the Renaissance to the present. Unfortunately for the non-German 
reader, the use of the book is rendered unnecessarily difficult by the author's 
frequent employment of archaic words and figurative language. More question- 
able still, at least to admirers of Gibbon's “dispassionateness,” is the evident 
approval of the emotional approach to the classics, 


Princeton University Joux V. A. FINE 


ENGLISH HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS. Volume II, 1042-1189. Edited by 
David C. Douglas, Fellow of the British Academy, and Professor of History 
in the University of Bristol and George W. Greenaway, Lecturer on Medieval 
History, University College, Exeter. (New York: Oxford University Press. 
1953. Pp. xxiv, 1014. $17.50.) E 


Tuose of us interested in English history have long awaited the appearance 
of the volumes which are to comprise a collection of English Historical Documents 
from 500 to 1914. If the second volume, the first to appear, is any indication of 
what is yet to come, we shall eventually have at our disposal the most admirable 
collection of sources on English history that exists. That all the documents for the 
medieval period are to be in translation increases the value of this collection, par- 
ticularly for those students interested in English medieval history but unable to 
use a document in Anglo-Saxon, Latin, or Old French. 

The introduction begins with a section on the importance of the period from 
1042 to 1189 and dips briefly into English historiography, pointing out the con- 
tributions of such scholars as Freeman, Round, Maitland, Vinogradoff, and 
Stenton. Next comes an evaluation of the principal sources followed by a concise 
history. Here are treated such subjects as the Conquest, the Anglo-Norman 
aristocracy and monarchy, the organization of government, the church, and the 
people both agrarian and urban. Based exclusively on the sources of the volume, 
this introduction skillfully leads into the sources themselves. A mere glance at 
the four headings under which the sources are arranged— "Select Chronicles and 
Narratives,” “Government and Administration,” “The Church,” and “Land and 
People"—tells one that this is no conventional source book. The whole fabric of 
one hundred odd years is represented. The usual basic sources which have already 
appeared in translation are included, but it is the new material presented that 
makes this work transcend all previous undertakings. There is a complete transla- 
tion of the three versions of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle usefully arranged in three 
columns, selections from chronicles hitherto untranslated, and an excellent repro- 
duction of the Bayeux Tapestry with a commentary for each scene. Theré is an 
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original return made in compliance with the Inquest >f Sheriffs (1170), the suit 
of Maitland's famous Richard “de Anesti” against Mabel “de Francheville,” parts 
of Glanville, the Northamptonshire Geld Roll (1068083), and entries from the 
Pipe Rolls. There are letters of Pope Gregory VII and of Archbishops Lanfranc, 
Anselm, and Thomas Becket. There are passages from. the Tractatus Eboracenses 
and from John of Salisbury's Papal History. Not to bs neglected are the descrip- 
tions of important fiefs and the selections taken from the Cartae Baronum (1166). 
But it is undoubtedly the collection of fascinating documents concerning the 
dispute of Thomas Becket and Henry II that wiil most appeal to the reader. 

For each of the four parts is a discussion of the primary sources as well as a 
select bibliography of collections of sources and a critical bibliography of the 
pertinent modern works. Each source has a brief introduction noting its sig- 
nificance, the text upon which the translation is based, previous translations if any, 
and works discussing it. Obscure passages in the sources and terms of technical 
difficulty are well annctated, Nothing has been overlooked, even to appendixes 
containing tables of chronology, pedigrees of the princely and feudal families, and 
names and dates of the bishops. 

One is almost hesitant to express any criticism, however slight, of this ex- 
cellent work, but it should be pointed out that not all of us are certain that 
Domesday Book testifies to an agrarian class of free tenants who had freedom of 
commendation (p. 75). Although the editors make every attempt to cite all transla- 
tions, the important collection of Sources of Englisk Constitutional History by 
Stephenson and Marcham has somehow escaped their attention. The statement 
(p. 232) that the Bayeux Tapestry ia its present staze "is some 23 feet long" is 
certainly a misprint and should be corrected. But these points are minuscule; the 
exacting care of the editors is evident throughout. This volume, a landmark in 
the field of historical endeavor, is a tribute to the high quality of English scholar- 
ship in the last half century. 


Harvard University Bryce D. Lyon 


DIE HANSE. By Karl Pagel. (Brunswick: Georg Westermann Verlag. 1952. 
Pp. 457. DM 24.) 


Sick the appearance of Dietrich Scháfer's Die Hanse in 1902, there has been 
no adequáte single-volume history cf the Hansa towns. Indeed, Scháfer's book 
was an interpretation rather than a detailed historica. narrative, though a master- 
work in its class. In the intervening half century Hanseatic history has made 
substantial progress, thanks to the “Hansische Geschichtsverein,” its Hansische 
Geschichtsblätter, and the several series o£ expertly edited collections of sources 
which it has published or promoted. Karl Pagel, the author of the book here 
under review, modestly designates himself as a dilettante, but he is a lifelong 
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student of Hanseatic history who has visited practically every scene associated with 
past events in those north German towns. Where clarification was necessary, he 
has consulted experts with special knowledge of the particular problem. He has 
eschewed footnote references to authorities used, but has provided a page of 
selected works by German historians. It was unfortunate that space was not found 
for L. K. Gótz's two volumes on German relations with Russia in the Middle Ages 
(1916, 1922), P. Simson's monumental history of Danzig (1903-18), or J. R. 
Becker's three-volume history of Lübeck (1782-1805). However, detailed bib- 
liographical lists, as well as references to limitless material in print and in manu- 
script, are readily available in many scholarly studies. What is not available else- 
where is a lively and comprehensive history of the Hansa towns in their medieval 
milieu; for this the interested reader can do no better than to turn to Pagel's 
informed and admirably written narrative. (An earlier edition, substantially similar 
to this in text but printed in a cheap and inadequate format, appeared in 1942.) 
The present volume begins with the dramatic episode of the Peace of Stralsund 
in 1370, when the Hanseatic League, headed by Lübeck and the nearby Wendic 
towns, dictated to King Waldemar IV of Denmark a humiliating treaty and thus 
laid the basis for the remarkably flourishing period described by Daenell as "die 
Blütezeit der deutschen Hanse." 'The author then proceeds to tell of the rise of 
Lübeck in the twelfth century and to describe the extension of its commercial 
activities ‘along the southern and eastern shores of the Baltic Sea during the 
period of Slavic subjugation and retreat, the Teutonic Order's establishment east 
of the Vistula (Ostpreussen), and the crusading “Drang nach Osten” that finally 
brought the closely related Livonian knights to Reval and the shores of the gulf 
of Finland. Wisby was founded by Lübeckers as a steppingstone on the route to 
Novgorod. In the west the Hanseatic commercial network extended to Flemish 
Bruges and to Dutch Dordrecht, and thence across the Channel to the London 
Stalhof. By the early fifteenth century the Hanseates were firmly established in 
Bergen, Norway. 'To lay the basis for so vast an economic realm implied a mastery 
of business, trading, and sailing techniques if they were “to provide a well- 
integrated sphere of business extending from Bruges to Novgorod" (p. 188). The 
Hansa towns were forced by the political milieu in which they found themselves 
to develop a peculiar type of commercial diplomacy to protect their seaways and 
their growing markets. In northern and western Germany they were confronted 
with jealous feudal lords under an empire composed of many and divers petty 
sovereignties. In the Baltic Sea they faced a Danish dynasty eager to maintain 
its sovereignty over the narrow Sound and on the tolls collected there for the ' 
royal treasury. In the west they had to deal with Flemish towns like Bruges and 
with Dutch towns ambitious to extend their sea-borne trade into Baltic areas 
recently opened by the Hanseatic burghers themselves. Across the Channel they 
had established themselves so firmly and profitably that English merchants were 
showing increasing impatience with the special privileges enjoyed by the foreigner 
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within the city of London. In their "Blüzezeit" the Hznsa towns developed their 
famous league to meet the multifarious problems that beset their merchants. 
Tradition gives a League membership of seventy-seven, but in practice it con- 
sisted only of such towns as were willing to send emissaries to their diets 
(Hansetage) convened to discuss the items on a particular agenda. The number 
varied with the place of meeting and the extent to which the towns invited felt 
that their interests were involved, 

The cargoes carried in the Hanseatic Kogge were many. Flemish cloth, 
Rhenish wines, “Kolonialwaren”—groceries in our day—the salt from Lüneburg, 
and “Baie” salt from Bourgneuf in France, will serve as examples of produce 
of western European origin. From Novgorod in Russia and from the ports of 
Livonia came furs, honey, wax, and the pitch and tar needed for ships and cordage. 
Without salt for preserving them, znd kegs for shipping them, the famous 
herring from Falsterbo and Skanór in Scania could not have reached the markets 
of western Europe, When as many as fifty salt ships could enter the harbors of 
Riga and Reval in a single season, and perkaps even more in Danzig, we have a 
hint as to the part played by salt in the medieval economy. 

That a loose league of towns, with populations ranging from a few thousand 
to from twenty to twenty-two chousand, protected only by their walls and by the 
burghers’ skill and ingenuity in guarding their own interests, should rise to the 
point where it could dictate terms of peace to foreign potentates, and then decline 
almost as rapidly as it rose, constitutes a phenomenon worth serious study. The 
League arose within the weak political structure of the medieval successor to 
Charlemagne's empire; but the imperial statesmen were unable or unwilling to 
incorporate the vigorous and-promising commercial force represented by those 
towns into the imperial structure. Outside of the Germanies strong dynastic states 
appeared which presently whittled down the special privileges of the Hansa towns 
and increased those of their own merchants, Thus did the English Tudors, the 
Oldenborg kings of Denmark-Norway, the Vasas of Sweden, the Russian tsars, 
as well as the United Provinces of the Netherlands and the kingdom of Poland, 
take over in part the inheritance developed by the skill and long experience of the 
German merchants and give it to their subjects and citizens. Among these, the 
chief competitors were the closely related Dutch who rose to unrivaled success in 
sea-borne trade in the seventeenth century. While Pagel’s book lays major emphasis 
on the internal operations of the Hansa towns, it stresses their international rela- 
tions enodgh to give the historically interested reader the needed orientation. He 
includes in his broad canvas ships and cargoes, insurance, money and exchange, 
the life of the people in their homes and workshops as well as on board ship, 
punishment meted out to evildoers, encouragement extended to the fine arts, the 
processes of town government, and of all he gives a vivid and authentic picture. 
(The few anachronisms and minor errors are not serious enough to affect the 
general validity of the work.) The vividness is enhanced by a series of excellent 
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reproductions of photographs and old prints. A rich treat is in store for those who 
can read Pagel's informing and fascinating book. 


University of California, Los Angeles WALDEMAR WESTERGAARD 


Modern European History 


BEGRIP EN PROBLEEM VAN DE RENAISSANCE: BIJDRAGE TOT DE 
GESCHIEDENIS VAN HUN ONTSTAAN EN TOT HUN KUNSTHIS- 
TORISCHE OMSCHRIJVING. By Herman Baeyens. [Université de Louvain, 
Recueil de Travaux d'Histoire et de Philologie, 3° série, fasc. 48.] (Louvain: 
Bibliothéque de l'Université. 1952. Pp. vii, 489. Fr. 450.) 


Tus is the third volume in a series of three devoted almost exclusively to the 
historiography of the Renaissance. Whereas before the year 1948 no such work 
had been published, two appeared simultaneously in 1948, as has been indicated 
before by the present reviewer. In that year, so states Dr. Baeyens (p. 7), his own 
manuscript was completed, and he wishes that he had seen the illuminating book 
by W. K. Ferguson at that time. But he had plenty of time to study it before 
his own was published, remarking that in several respects his treatment surpasses 
that by his American competitor. He has at any rate produced a much more com- 
prehensive book than Schulte Nordholt. Particularly valuable is his account of 
the work done by the experts before Burckhardt's monograph appeared, indicating 
clearly that the latter usually receives more praise than he deserves. Ferguson's 
unhappy decision to divide nearly all students of thé Renaissance into pro-Burck- 
hardt and anti-Burckhardt partisans, emphasized not long ago in a review by 
Hans Baron, now appears even more drastic than before 1952. 

Baeyens mentions twenty-eight German scholars (p. 112) who between 1830 
and 1840 made use of the term "Renaissance" in the same manner as was done 
twenty years later by Michelet and Burckhardt. He indicates correctly that 
Madame de Stael in 1800 referred to a renaissance of letters in connection with 
Petrarch's literary labors and that in 1825 at the University of Paris the students 
were very familiar with the concept of the Renaissance in Italy. Sainte-Beuve in 
1828 and Balzac in 1829 were as specific as were Michelet and Burckhardt in 
1860, while Augustin Thierry in 1853 wrote these revealing words: “cette révolu- 
tion intellectuelle qu'on nomme d'un seul mot, la Renaissance" (p. 118). Con- 
sequently Baeyens suggests that scholars cease writing any longer in the following 
vein, ^what we since Michelet and Burckhardt call the Renaissance." 

The author also makes much of the fact that the Italian scholars during the 
past fifty years have done a great deal to prove the importance of the Italian 
Renaissance. He tries to rehabilitate G. Voigt, who preceded Burckhardt and 
was highly regarded by Ph. Monnier. The latter's brilliant work on the Quattro- 
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cento receives proper eulogy as well, On the other hand, Burckhardt is defended 
against both J. Huizinga and W. K. Ferguson, who accused him of having 
accorded too little importance to medieval civilization. Here Baeyens agrees with 
W. Kaegi at the University of Basel, who has recently indicated that Burckhardt 
knew the Middle Ages far better than Huizinga and Ferguson realized. Carl 
Neumann was right in stating that Burckhardt wrote merely a Versuch, or an 
essay (p. 141). His knowledge of pre-Renaissance culture was adequate. 


University of Michigan ALBERT HYMA 


THE TRIUMPH OF SCIENCE AND REASON, 1660-1685. By Frederick L. 
Nussbaum, University of Wyoming. [The Rise cf Modern Europe.] (New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 1953. Pp. xiv, 304. $3.00.) 


Tue publication of Professor Nussbaum's Triumph of Science and Reason 
bridges another gap in the painfully slow construction of “The Rise of Modern 
Europe” series. The appearance within a little more than a year of three other 
volumes gives encouragement to the hope that a project two decades in the 
execution is at last nearing completion. At least it is now possible without a break 
to follow through the series certain phases of European development from the 
opening of the seventeenth century to the year 1832. 

Among the principal criteria laid down for the series by the editor is that each 
volume present a survey of its period in terms primarily cultural as contrasted 
to “political-military.” In addition, and what is particularly supposed to differen- 
tiate this series from previous ones, it is proposed that the traditional study of 
European history in divisions of national history be abandoned ia exchange for 
an emphasis upon the so-called “larger forces” which have unified European 
civilization. Professor Nussbaum makes clear his sympathy for these structural 
purposes in his preface. He is attempting herein to portray Europe as a “culture 
complex” in which politics represents but a “phase.” 

In assessing the extent to which Professor Nussbaum fulfills che general objec- 
tives of the editor and justifies his personal theses criticism must naturally proceed 
on two planes. It is well to distinguish those judgments which derive from the 
framework of principles governing the construction of the series as a whole and 
those judgments which, though not independent of such a framework, are more 
peculiarly the property of the author. 

To insist upon the stress on those “larger forces" uniting European civilization 
in place of national history does not guarantee a larger or more liberal interpreta- 
tion of European development. On the contrary it might be objected, in the light 
of the volumes which have so far appeared in the series, that the authors have 
been rather inclined to substitute a restricted interpretation for the more obvious ` 
but broader one supported by traditional historiography. The volumes of Profes- 
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sors Friedrich, Nussbaum, and Wolf, covering the seventeenth century, are evi- 
dence of this point. The title of any one of their volumes, The Age of the 
Baroque, The Triumph of Science and Reason, or The Emergence of the Great 
Powers, might well be used as a title for the three together or, for that matter, 
be interchanged. Professor Nussbaum himself indicates the adequacy of the term 
Baroque as a synthesizing element for his own period. What is more significant 
is the fact that any of these themes, however proper for the time to which they 
are assigned, are but attributes or complements of larger phenomena among 
which none figure more importantly than the “political-military” realities of con- 
solidating state systems and emerging nationalities. The dynamic rhythm and 
flow of European society has been better documented in political history than in 
any other medium. When a calculated attempt, however well intended, is made 
to subordinate this fact in order to stress social and cultural matters some of the 
sense of continuity in history is inevitably obscured. 

It simply is not true, as Professor Nussbaum asserts, taking his cue from 
editorial policy, that the orientation of European history as a whole "around 
political activity and conflict" is unjustifiable. Political structures are, generally 
speaking, the most comprehensible expression of the culture of the people who 
create them. Though it is quite possible to ignore or subordinate the consideration 
of political activity and conflict in the study of European history as a whole, this 
is a procedure somewhat analogous to studying society with an incomplete knowl- 
edge of the character of the persons who create and direct it. 

The attempt of the author, and other authors in this series, to subordinate 
political to cultural history is, after all, contrived and artificial. In spite of radical 
departures from the traditional organization of material, “political-military” his- 
tory maintains a preponderant place in their studies. In the three volumes cover- 
ing the seventeenth century approximately 525 pages are devoted to “political- 
military” history as against 365 to cultural history. The cultural emphasis is, at 
least on the surface, much more pronounced than in the volumes of the Cambridge 
Modern History where, for the same period, 2100 pages are assigned to political 
and 250 to cultural history. But the new apportionment of emphasis in the 
American series does not amount to an abandonment of the traditional approach. 
Neither have the authors abandoned the division of European history into national 
histories, Approximately half of Professor Nussbaum's treatment on politics is 
organized in such national divisions. The same may be said of Professor Wolf's 
volume; and in Professor Friedrich's the traditional division is employed in per- 
haps three fourths of his political treatment. The retention of the old-fashioned 
approach is not disguised by the allocation of two or three states to a single chapter 
or by the choice of synthetic titles as "Leviathan: The Organization of Power" 
to head a chapter. 

Professor Nussbaum comes nearest to vindicating a synthetic cultural inter- 
pretation of politics in his thoughtful sections on France. In the sections dealing 
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with political developments in other lands, as England and Brandenburg, the 
synthetic element is so reduced or so infrequently asserted as almost to escape 
recognition. This observation is not meant as a criticism of the political analysis 
of the author. The point is that in these sections the writer seems for the most 
part to have forgotten his thesis and to have adhered to the traditional political 
approach. Yet, a more neatlv distilled and still comprehensive treatment of a com- 
plex political period is not, to my knowledge, to be found in any other English 
work, 

The reviewer is not impressed by the contention of Professor Nussbaum, 
assuming a rational pattern to dominate the domestic level of state-making in 
this period, that the pattern of international relations in the same period is 
irrational. Apparently the basis for this contention is emotional in origin. The 
author is driven to his conclusion by the contrast he sees between a society “prolific 
in genius, in common sense and in organizing ability” which instead of creating 
intelligent controls for human relations in general resorts to anarchic wars 
dictated by “unreflecting greed and limited only by the most obvious barriers.” 
This would seem to confuse the “reasonable” with the “desirable” rather than to 
identify it with what has always been its source, what is “desired.” The gradual 
replacement of personal, dynastic, and religious with economic, national, and 
strategic motivations in war and foreign affairs, is certainly another indication of 
the development of rationalism in seventeenth-century culture. The author points 
out correctly that the failures of Louis XIV's foreign policy stemmed primarily 
from his conduct of that policy on an outworn dynastic level. But attributing 
these failures to Louis’ lack of appreciation of the new political order, the emerg- 
ing state system, is indirect admission of the predominance of rational motivations 
of state power and aspirations in foreign affairs. 

The chapters devoted to intellectual, artistic, religious, and social life reveal 
keen insight and scholarly authority in relating the heroic achievements of this 
period to the theme of triumphant science and reason. As might be anticipated 
the chapter on the evolution of the capitalist economy presents an economic 
essay not matched in quality in any of the other volumes of the series concerned 
with the mercantile age. The critical bibliography is well ordered and unusually 
definitive and, in short, generously fulfills the objective of keeping students, 
professional scholars, and interested laymen abreast of the most recent periodical 
and monographic contributions to the field. 

In conclusion it may be said that in spite of the limitations imposed by editorial 
policy Professor Nussbaum has made a substantial contribution to American his- 
toriography embodying besides his own thoughtful analyses those set forward 
in the most recent literature on his subject. In time, 1 am sure, this work will 
enjoy a reputation as one of the most solid volumes in “The Rise of Modern 
Europe” series, 


University of North Carolina James E. Kine 
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DIDEROT AND DESCARTES: A STUDY OF SCIENTIFIC NATURALISM 
IN THE ENLIGHTENMENT. By 4ram Vartanian. [History of Ideas Series, 
No. 6.] (Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1953. Pp. vi, 336. $6.00.) 


Te author of this difficult and rewarding historical essay defines an ideology 
as “an unsystematic grouping of interrelated notions and attitudes, suitable for 
wide dissemination and the enlisting of public opinion in the pursuit of practical 
ends” (p. 21). Such was the “scientific naturalism” of his subtitle, an ideology 
with which Diderot, La Mettrie, d'Holbach and others worked to free scientific 
inquiry from metaphysical, ethical, and theological interference. How effective 
they were with respect to public opinion Mr. Vartanian makes no attempt to 
measure. His concern is not with their influence so much as with their philosophi- 
cal success. If, as he finds, they helped to liberate modern science, they did so by 
daring to proclaim the concept of a self-contained, creative nature, and by looking 
nowhere else for explanations of the cosmos and its organic and inorganic contents. 
They did so, too, by trying to reconcile rationalism and experimentalism without 
damaging either, 

A comparison of Diderot and Voltaire will illustrate the kind of distinctions 
which the author contributes to our understanding of the Enlightenment. 
Voltaire was certainly a defender of free scientific inquiry, but his service to it 
was different from Diderot's and lacked the qualities which are the subject of this 
book. Voltaire conceived of nature's laws as fitting a teleological scheme. Like a 
good Newtonian, he distrusted far-flung hypotheses and wanted scientists to 
restrict themselves to propositions inferred from phenomena. In general such 
defenders of empiricism found support in Locke's sensationalist psychology, for 
if ideas come from experience, ought not scientists to stay as close to experience 
as possible? Quite another point of view was the scientific naturalism of Diderot 
and his associates. Like Descartes, whose influence on this aspect of the Enlighten- 
ment is the author's main thesis, they had a vision of the unity and simplicity of 
nature and an urge to try hypotheses which if correct would illuminate the whole 
and would in any case gather together accumulated data and spur further inquiry. 
Diderot had a horror of uninspired empiricism. Far from regarding man as a 
passive receiver shaped by environment, he saw in mankind individuals, deter- 
mined to be sure, but from within, by their own organizations. 

Mr. Vartanian's proof of the persistence of Cartesian influence in the material- 
ism of the Enlightenment is furnished in three extraordinarily long shapters, 
supplemented by an introductory statement and a conclusion. Without pretending 
to exhaust the subject of materialist science from 1650 to 1750, he risks exhausting 
the nonspecialist. So far as this reviewer can judge, the thesis of Cartesian influence 
is well demonstrated. Certainly the method is sound which to the analysis of a 
century's essential statements about physics, biology, and scientific method adds 
the testimony of contemporary popularizers and critics. The weight of material 
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is no handicap to the author's reasoning; he keeps the lines of development clear. 
The quotations which make his chapters long clarify fundamental concepts of 
Diderot's century and make the book a good working tool for further research. 


Swarthmore College Pau H. Berx 


DAS POLITISCHE DENKEN IN FRANKREICH ZUR ZEIT RICHELIEUS. 
By Rudolf von Albertini. [Beihefte zum Archiv für Kulturgeschichte, Heft 1.] 
(Marburg: Simons Verlag. 1951. Pp. 220. Cloth DM 22., paper DM 19.60.) 


Tus volume, which is a doctoral thesis presented at the University of Zurich, 
represents a convenient manual of the many and varied aspects of French political 
thought during the period of Richelieu. Going beyond earlier treatments of the 
subject which are invariably limited to the ideas of individual great thinkers or 
to the development of a single category of concepts, Mr. Albertini has successfully 
shown the richness and complexity of the various levels of the political specula- 
tion which accompanied the cardinal's dynamic rule. The author's sources include 
formal treatises, memoirs, pamphlets, correspondence, and occasional manuscripts, 
all of which are handled well, although not exhaustively. Furthermore, his view 
of intellectual history is sound in that he treats ideas as one portion of total 
historical evolution, all parts of which were closely interrelated. Noting that 
French political ideas during this age were fundamentally pragmatic rather than 
speculative, he has shown the close relationship between the major practical 
problems of Richelieu’s policies and the development of relevant ideas in con- 
temporary expressions of thought. And in the process of re-examining the concepts 
of the more important writers from this point of view, he occasionally presents 
a notable re-evaluation of the significance which should be ascribed to a given 
author. An example of this is his denial of Meinecke's assertion that the thought 
of Gabriel Naudé sets forth the essentials of the new statecraft as developed 3 
Richelieu, a criticism with which this reviewer would agree. 

The organization of the volume follows a rigid topical pattern, reflecting the 
author's concept of the component parts of French political speculation. The first 
half of the book is devoted to the theory of the French monarchy as this was 
reflected in ideas concerning divine right, royal sovereignty, fundamental law 
and institutions, the right of resistance, and the position of the Huguenots. These 
concept are examined with care, and an effort is made at the conclusion of the 
section to draw together the threads of interpretation into a compact picture of 
prevailing ideas about the French state and government. The remainder of the 
work deals with the broader topics, France in Europe and reason of state. The 
elaborate arguments which Richelieu's proponents set forth in his justification 
are examined, particularly those supporting the French right to secular and - 
national aggrandizement in the face of the Habsburg policy of encirclement which 
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was masked by pseudo-religious apology. Ultimately, as Mr. Albertini shows in 
his section on reason of state, it was the argument of supreme necessity which 
was used to justify the cardinal's policies, foreign and domestic, thus permitting 
his critics to accuse him of Machiavellianism. The book closes with a statement 
of certain fundamentals of French thought: the predominant desire of all for order 
and strong control, the factual and intellectual pressures which were inevitably 
increasing the area of arbitrary royal power, and the resulting strict delimitation 
of justifiable personal liberty. 

Since the book covers a large variety of complex and difficult topics within 
brief compass, several criticisms may easily be made. The reader is left with the 
impression that if Mr. Albertini had presented his concluding chapter first and 
had built upon it, he would have carried his analysis of seventeenth-century 
intellectual currents considerably further. Like many manuals, the volume is con- 
siderably richer in questions asked than in answers given, an impression which 
is derived from the superficial handling of many central problems. Furthermore, 
the organization of the book according to general topics quite obscures the growth 
of thought during this important transitional age. Occasionally, the complexity of 
his materials causes the author to resort to very dubious oversimplifications. For 
example, although Mr. Albertini reiterates that the king's sovereign power was 
believed to rest ultimately upon a divine basis and to partake of a religious nature, 
he interprets the main intellectual development of the age—reason of state—as 
resting upon strictly secular argumentation. Contrary evidence is too omnipresent 
to be denied. However, in spite of these criticisms, Mr. Albertini’s book represents 
a pioneer work in a neglected portion of intellectual history and is the most com- 
plete exposition of its subject available in any language. 


Brown University © WirLiaM F. CHurcH 


DICCIONARIO DE HISTORIA DE ESPAÑA, DESDE SUS ORÍGENES 
HASTA EL FIN DEL REINADO DE ALFONSO XIII. In two volumes. 
(Madrid: Revista de Occidente. 1952. Pp. 1386; 1566. 700 ptas.) 


Contemporary historical scholarship in Spain, liberally subsidized by a nation- 
alist government through the ubiquitous Consejo Superior de Investigaciones 
Cientificas, devotes itself chiefly to the classical, medieval, and Siglo de Oro 
periods of peninsular history and to the three centuries of Spanish colonial rule 
in America. Such naturally enough are the dominant emphases reflected in the 
thousands of alphabetical entries that make up these nearly three thousand pages 
of double-colunined, closely printed text. Actually, the coverage ranges from 
prehistoric times to the fall (or, strictly, suspension) of the monarchy in April, 
1931, the Second Republic being presumably too controversial, and in any case 
too unstudied, to warrant inclusion, Fairly full consideration is given pre-Roman 
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Spain, the Bourbon Enlightenment, and the constitutions, parties, and political 
struggles of the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries; but patently it is the 
epochs of the Visigothic monarchy, Al-Andaluz and the kingdoms of the Recon- 
quest, the Catholic Kings and the House of Austria, and the Spanish Indies, that 
command major attention, 

This is a highly useful and utilizable compilation. Prepared by over three- 
score Spanish scholars under the direction of Germán Bleiberg, it is no mere 
gazetteer but a small-scale encyclopedia of persons, places, events, and institutions 
in Spain's long, crowded history. The articles, varying in length from brief list- 
ings to almost short monographs, commonly carry their authors” signatures; and 
while most simply provide convenient summaries of known facts (including the 
results of much recent research), others offer new material or sttempt fresh 
assessments of large subjects, such as Spanish feudalism, mercantilism, the army 
and navy, the Enlightenment in Spain and America, the Constitution of 1812, 
Catalan regionalism and Primo de Rivera. Limited but informative treatment is 
given general topics such as archives, paleography and diplomatics, numismatics, 
or Spanish American historiography; while frequent entries appear on questions 
of geography, linguistics, literature, and the arts. A thorough cross-referencing 
system, a classified bibliography of over twenty-five pages, chronologizal tables and 
sixteen sketch maps of Spain's historical geography are also included. The bib- 
liography however cannot altogether make up for the omission of almost all 
bibliographical data in the text, even in major articles. 

On specific areas, the many contributions for Roman Spain by García y Bellido 
and by Vázquez de Parga, Lacarra, Sánchez Belda, and Caro Baroja on the Middle 
Ages stand out, along with those on Spanish Islam by García Gómez and other 
Arabists. Aguado Bleye's detailed articles ably cover the reigns of Ferdinand and 
Isabella; and the entries on legal and institutional matters by Valdeavellano and 
J. M. Font are especially welcome. The modern period, where monographic re- 
search is frequently lacking, is relatively well treated but suffers in comparison 
with the earlier eras. The Spanish church is somewhat unevenly handled, diocesan 
history, for instance, being unduly neglected, and recent studies by Bataillon and 
others on Spanish religious heterodoxv have not been sufficiently exploited. No less 
unfortunate is the failure to provide compact town histories, even if this entailed 
sacrificing space given to the rather superfluous articles on, say, cu:ture (in gen- 
eral) or religion (in general). 

Latin ,Americanists should note the generous treatment afforded colonial 
Spanish Ámerica, with scores of rubrics on discoverers, conquistadores, and 
government officials, and on administrative and economic institutions. The Wars 
of Independence are pursued with notable lack of partisanship; and Miranda, 
Bolívar, and San Martín come off very well in their respective articles. For nearly 
every modern Latin-American republic there are good surveys of its background 
history. in the colonial and independence periods, although the neglect of national 
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evolution in America after 1825 (except for Cuba and Puerto Rico) unduly 
minimizes Spain’s continuing political and cultural relations with her former 
viceroyalties. Virtually all the Latin-American entries are signed by Ramón 
Ezquerra or José Tudela. 

Of the general value of this long-needed work there can be no real question. 
If at times certain traditionalist sympathies crop up on still-burning political or 
religious issues, it must be acknowledged that this occurs but seldom and that 
the Diccionario as a whole admirably maintains a very high level of careful, 
objective scholarship. Its industrious compilers are to be felicitated upon their 
production of an extremely helpful reference work to which all students of His- 
panic and Latin-American history will henceforth be indebted. 


University of Virginia ` C. J. Bisako 


I DOCUMENTI DIPLOMATICI ITALIANI. Prima Serie: 1861-1870. Volume 
I (8 gennaio-31 dicembre 1861). Ottava Serie: 1935-1939. Volume XII (23 
maggio-11 agosto 1939). (Rome: Ministero degli Affari esteri, Commissione 
per la pubblicazione dei documenti diplomatici. 1952. Pp. xlvi, 603; lviii, 694.) 


Despite whatever loss the world may have suffered for the lack of the Italian 
documents on the origins of the First World War, it was probably worth waiting 
for the unified editorial enterprise which these volumes introduce. When com- 
plete, it will occupy an estimated one hundred volumes, in nine series, covering 
the period from 1861 to 1943. 

The editorial policy, set forth in the preface to the first volume of the First 
Series (edited by Walter Maturi), is to publish each selected document in its 
entirety, and to select the essential documents on (1) general policy, and (2) par- 
ticular problems when they influenced the general direction of policy (e.g., Egypt 
in 1881-1882), but not when they were merely episodes (e.g., the Laurion dispute 
with Greece, although at the time—1872—it was the subject of a large Green 
Book). The commission promises that completeness will be what will give their 
collection its “distinctive character,” which will “differentiate it profoundly from 
all the others,” and which may be explained by the conviction of the editors that 

there is no contradiction between the fulfillment of the highest civic duty and the 

' observation of a strict and objective historical method. Their task, “exclusively 
historical and not political)” will not be to supply the materials for answering 
questions of war guilt. A special distinction of this Italian collection—illustrated j 
by the exploitation of the papers of Baron Ricasoli in the first volume—will be 
the use of private as well as state archives. (Cf. Federico Chabod [the editor of 
the Second Series, 1870-1896], Storia della politica estera italiane dal 1870 al 1896, 
I: Le Premesse [Bari, 1951], p. v.) : 
The documents are published in chronological order, like the Documents 
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diplomatiques français, whereas the German and English are arranged according 
to topic. The examination of a particular subject is nevertheless facilitated, as in 
the French case, by a tavola metodica (by country or region, and by important 
problems), and there is likewise an index of persons at the end of each volume. 

Between 1860 and 1939 there was a great expansion in the scope, as well as 
in the volume, of Italian diplomatic activity, but, so far as the United States is 
concerned, it produced only eleven references in the second volume under review, 
as compared with one in the first. This latter (Document No. 72) is the con- 
fidential report of the Italian minister in Washington to Cavour, explaining that 
the delay in Seward's official recognition of the new title of the king of Italy 
could be explained by the arrival of the news of the fall of Fort Sumter. 

A major theme running through Volume XII (Eighth Series, edited by Mario 
Toscano) is the competition between the prospects of an Anglo-Franco-Soviet 
and of a German-Soviet pact. The Italians were aware rom the beginning of the 
progress toward the latter: Attolico in Berlin and Rosso in Moscow sent detailed 
reports of the conversations conducted by their German colleagues, which will 
be of interest to students of the German documents. At first the Italians tried to 
prevent the Germans from entering into political discussions with the Russians, 
but, especially after the receipt of Ciano's instructions of June 23, Rosso conceived 
it to be his role to persuade the Soviet foreign office that the Germans were 
sincere. Nevertheless there is a continuity in Italian policy, as is illustrated by 
their proposal at the end of July of a conference of the Munich powers (though 
with the significant additions of Poland and Spain) to settle the Danzig problem, 

The explanation of Germany's refusal may afford a sample of what the Italian 
documents have to offer. Ribbentrop, Attolico wrote on July 26 (No. 6&7), thought 
that Germany was in “a situation which prevented aer from doing anything 
susceptible of being interpreted as concession or weakness," without being "lost." 
Furthermore, since the Poles had responded to Hitler's friendly December offer 
of a compromise solution of the Corridor problem bv mobilizing, it was now 
psychologically very difficult for him to contemplate sitting down at the same 
table with them without appearing to admit that their “insane” reaction had been 
in some sense justified. Besides, "Hitler disdains sitting down at the same table 
with others as an equal. This was apparently a torment for him at Munich." 

However, barring resort to force, some modus vivendi would have to be 
achieved by a renewal of contact with the western pcwers. The Italian idea of 
another conference therefore remained sound, though, "like all sane and correct 
ideas, this ohe must also perhaps be allowed time to mature. Germany—whose 
leaders all live more or less in a state of unreality—has certainly been miles away 
from it, but the Duce's proposal will recall her to reality.” 

Only six days later (August 1, No. 743), Attolico was much less sanguine. 
Hitler wanted a Brenner meeting with Mussolini because he had something 
important to impart to him. “What this can be it is not difficult, in the circum- 
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stances, to guess: Germany does not exclude the possibility of war in the im- 
mediate future.” 

Ribbentrop, who “sees nothing except what his heart desires,” and who “affects 
an Olympian calm and imperturbability which offer a strange contrast to the 
continual tension under which he constantly lives in reality” (No. 687), was 
guilty of “error” and “illusion” in holding out to the Führer the hope of isolating 
Poland, and of keeping England neutral by that personal propaganda campaign 
of his (which seemed so ridiculous to the Italian observer). Even if a general war 
should break out, Ribbentrop was confident of Germany's ability to win, and he 
“speaks with the greatest indifference of a war lasting ten years.” This meant, 
though, that he was “not quite taking into account the interests of others and 
particularly of his own allies” (No. 743). 

Hitler's suggestion that the Brenner meeting might be delayed was perhaps 
a sign that he had in fact been “recalled to reality” by the Duce's suggestion of 
a confererice, though this indicated such a divergence between Italian and German 
thinking as to have caused “amazement and surprise,” The Brenner meeting 
should in any case be held, to give opportunity for Mussolini to exert his un- 
doubted influence over Hitler before the latter had reached a fatal decision. Such 
was the scope of Italy’s contribution to the preservation of peace in (western) 
Europe. 


University of California GonpoN GRIFFITHS 


THE EARLIER TUDORS, 1485-1558. By J. D. Mackie, Professor of Scottish 
History and Literature in the University of Glasgow. [Oxford History of 
England, Volume VII.] (New York: Oxford University Press. 1952. Pp. xxi, 
699. $7.00.) 

Pnorzsson Mackie's long-awaited work on the earlier Tudors is a notable 
addition to the “Oxford History of England” series which is now approaching 
completion. The book under review is one of the best in the series and certainly 
may be regarded as the most satisfactory single-volume treatment of the important 
period with which it deals. 

The author is principally interested in the political narrative of the early 
Tudor period and here he is eminently successful in dealing easily and impres- 
sively with a complex and large body of materials. He has placed us all in his debt 
by the synthesis he effects of the monographic literature of the past thirty years 
and by his mastery of the whole body of secondary sources. At the same time, it 
is evident that Professor Mackie is thoroughly conversant with the sources and 
he has used them in an extraordinarily effective fashion. Thus, whenever possible, 
a convenient and significant source is used to clinch a point of argument or to 
illuminate a topic under discussion. There is considerable artistry in the author's 
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method and there is an impressive maturity in his Handling of his materials. 

The chapters dealing with Henry VII and Edward VI are outstanding in their 
thoroughness, the felicitous use of sources, and in the fresh and vigorous inter- 
pretation given to reigns already well treated by earlier and great historians. The 
discussion of the reign of Henry VIII is more pedestrian and seems to this reviewer 
less well done than the treatments of Fisher and Pollard. This is especially true 
in the discussion of the Reformation, which is too much regarded as an aspect 
of politics and which seems at times somewhat constrained and uncertain. Nor 
are the proportions always well considered, as for example the very slight treat- 
ment given to the dissolution of the monasteries within a chapter actually bearing 
the title, “The Fall of the Monasteries.” 

This criticism may be expanded by the comment that the whole of the reli- 
gious, intellectual, economic, and social history of the period is dealt with in a 
somewhat sketchy and occasionally unsatisfactory manner that compares unfavor- 
ably with the masterly discussion of the political history of the era. It may well be 
that Professor Mackie was attempting to do too much within the limited compass 
of a single volume. 

The author's work is well organized, lucidly written, and thoughtfully com- 
posed. His style is refreshing and vigorous, his humcr dry and engaging, and 
his temper possesses that quality of moderation so needed by all historians and 
so essential for the historian of this great and controversial period. 


Radcliffe College-Harvard University W. E, Jorpan 


TUDOR PRELATES AND POLITICS, 1536-1558. By Lacey Baldwin Smith. 
[Princeton Studies in History, Volume VIIL] (Princeton: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press. 1953. Pp. viii, 333. $5.00.) 


Proressor Smith's Tudor Prelates and Politics is a book with a thesis: he be- 
lieves that during the reigns of Edward VI and Mary, the conservative episcopal 
appointees of the years following the establishmeat of the royal supremacy found 
themselves in positions of civil power but of increasing doctrinal incompatibility, 
chiefly because they saw in the new doctrinal changes the danger of civil and 
social disorder. There is a good deal of evidence to recommend this point of view, 
and Professor Smith has presented it persuasively if perhaps too exclusively. He 
sees in Stephen Gardiner's career the dilemma of zhe faithful public servant drawn 
into a situation in which his sense of duty to the state :s gravely disrupted by the 
conviction that official policy is no longer his own. Schooled in the law and 
‘respect for tradition, men of the mind of Gardiner were disposed to surrender 
personal conviction to political prudence. Professor Sm'th is disinclined to charge 
them with time-serving, nor does he seem to have ccnsidered E. A. Whitney's 
suggestion of Erastianism (Huntington Library Quarterly, Y [1939], 373-98). In 
his opinion, the death of Cromwell for the conservatives "signaled a change of 
opinion" which had developed through the previous Cecade from an attitude of 
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approval of reform to “alarm” over its “revolutionary implications . . . and the 
social consequences of religious meddling” (p. 145). One may accept the evidence 
of such concern without granting it monopoly, or, for that matter, limiting it 
to the conservative bishops. No one in Tudor England expressed less than abhor- 
rence of the Anabaptist uprisings in Germany. Indeed, the moderate position had 
a much wider acceptance than the author seems willing to admit. The compro- 
mise on an adiaphoristic basis, which constituted the basis of the via media, may 
at the time of its inception have satisfied no one (p. 198), but its most surprising 
quality, especially if one underestimates the English propensity to legalisms, is 
its success, 

Professor Smith finds explanation for this disposition of the conservative 
bishops in their education in the civil law. One important result of his investi- 
gations is the revelation of a marked preponderance among the conservative ap- 
pointees of Henry of those trained in the civil law, in comparison with the 
reformers, whose training was just as markedly in divinity. The civil law, he 
infers, has induced respect for tradition. The importance of these educational 
differences in assessing the later conduct of the conservative and reforming 
bishops is apparent, but there are those who will not be satisfied with the 
author's inferences. Far from being associated with tradition in English politics, 
the civil law with its quod principi placuit legis habet vigorem was under Henry 
VIII the characteristic instrument of reform. The common law was traditional 
in England, the civil law an unsuccessful interloper. It will be remembered that 
Reginald Pole's advocacy of the civil law occurred well before his break with 
Henry, and Thomas Cromwell was well aware of its explosive character when 
he asked the outstanding civilian of his day, Stephen Gardiner, not without malice 
in the presence of Henry, "Is not that that pleaseth the king, the law?" and 
thus forced the embarrassed conservative into the admission that the civil law 
was "a new manner of policy" which he would never advise the king to adopt. 

The association of both conservative and reformer with the civil law deserves 
further study, not merely in terms of the civilian-trained bishop but in the more 
general picture originally set forth by Maitland and given historical extension by 
Holdsworth, of the influence of the civil law in Tudor politics during the decade 
when reception seemed a possibility. To that general picture, the present study 
is a significant contribution. 

University of Maryland W., GORDON ZEEVELD 


JAMES STEWART, EARL OF MORAY: A POLITICAL STUDY OF THE 
REFORMATION IN SCOTLAND. By Maurice Lee, Jr. (New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press. 1953. Pp. x, 320. $4.00.) 


In producing this scholarly account of the career of Mary Queen of Scots’s 
bastard brother, Mr. Lee has illuminated a neglected area in the history of the 
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Scottish Reformation. Historians have tended to be preoccupied with the im- 
pulsive and romantic Mary, or with the zealous and uncompromising Knox, or 
with Elizabeth, weighing and balancing her course against the standard of politi- 
cal expediency. But here the Scottish Calvinist nobility has its day in court, 

The leader of that force was James Stewart, earl of Moray. Prior of St. 
Andrews at the age of seven, he fell, while in his teens, under the influence of 
Knox, and stood forth until his death a sincere, though generally speaking a 
moderate, Protestant. By 1559 it was reported that the Guises regarded him as 
one of three Scotsmen who would have to be exterminated if Protestantism was 
to be crushed beyond the Tweed. But Moray, though he died young, had yet 
another decade in which to act. He not only survived the regency of Mary of 
Guise but served as a key man on the committee which ruled Scotland following 
her abdication. With his sister back in Scotland as Queen Regnant, his political 
fortunes oscillated from a position of “highest credit" at Holyrood to outlawry 
and exile in England. When, in turn, Mary Stuart surrendered the crown, 
Moray was called upon to serve as regent, though tke hand of an assassin made 
his tenure brief. 

“To the day of his death,” writes Mr..Lee, “Lord James's two fixed principles 
were the dominance of Protestantism at home and friendship with England 
abroad.” He agrees with Hume Brown that, as between Moray and Knox, it 
was the former “who indubitably did the most to ensure the success of the 
Scottish Reformation.” Tkough Knox gave Calviristic form to this religious 
revolution, it could not have been successful without the leadership of the con- 
verted aristocrats. In Moray, Knox found a man whose religiosity appealed to 
the zealot and whose political and military capacity served him in good stead in 
dealing with the more worldly minded. As for friendship with England, it was 
of secondary but vital importance: through Anglo-Scottish accord Protestantism 
could be safeguarded. In more general terms the author points to the importance 
of a Protestant Scotland for Elizabethan England and for the Continent as well, 
arguing that had Elizabeth been forced to reckon with a hostile Catholic neigh- 
bor on the north, she would probably not have intervened in the struggles of the 
Dutch and French Calvinists. 

Moray's character and career hzve been subjected to various estimates, ranging 
from the acclaim of Froude to the sharp attacks of Skelton. The present biog- 
rapher, while admitting that Moray's “political behavior was not always honest 
or moral,” notes that his lapses were not merely the result of personal ambition 
and concurs with those who have called him "the Good Regent." It cannot be 
said that Moray's personality emerges very sharply in these pages. But the com- 
plex political milieu in which he moved, and his ccntributions to it, are handled 
with skill and discernment, aad, though the treatment is detailed, the book 
affords a good narrative. 


University of Wisconsin WiLuram L., Sacusx 
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KING GEORGE III AND THE POLITICIANS. The Ford Lectures Delivered 
in the University of Oxford, 1951-2. By Richard Pares, Professor of History 
in the University of Edinburgh. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1953. 
Pp. 214. $6.00.) 


Tue six lectures in this excellent book deal with the development of political 
practices in Great Britain from about 1740 to about 1830. Professor Pares ex- 
amines in detail the actions of the king as political leader, the formation and 
working of ministries, the usages of cabinet government, the nature of party, 
and—with the lesser emphasis appropriate to the subject in this period—the 
political significance of public opinion. George III and the leading politicians 
with whom he did business hold the center of the stage. The scenes in which 
they appear present the everyday routine of appointments to office, promises, deals, 
the maneuvering for support; in short, the minutiae of practical politics, of poli- 
tics all the more practical because, as the author tells us, "politics consisted almost 
entirely of executive government." 

British politics in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries is the 
field of study of many contemporary historians, notably Sir Lewis Namier, Pro- 
fessor Barnes, and Professor Butterfield; and thanks to their work of research 
and interpretation a new story has gradually taken shape. George III and the 
politicians, no longer treated in what the author calls the "crudely dramatic 
style" of nineteenth-century history, have become ordinary political workingmen, 
to be judged by the standards of their own times and not to be condemned 
because Charles James Fox or some other contemporary of theirs happened to 
speak the language of the nineteenth century. Professor Pares, using freely the 
work of his predecessors but always deft in his own reading of the sources, offers 
a summation of the new story, at least of that part of it which relates to the 
development of political practices. 

The first virtue of this book is its vigorous presentation of the new story, 
which is here digested, rearranged, and interpreted in such a way as to present 
one central portion of the history of the time within the space of two hundred 
pages. The second virtue is the attention given to the problems of practical 
politics and the slight respect shown for what may be called constitutional heroics. 
British politicians, as we see them in this book, are still trying to translate into 
working political procedures the issues so easily disposed of in words about a 
-century earlier, by the Bill of Rights. 

Concern for political practice rather than for the utterance of picoi. ideas 
or the drama of great events is a feature of the recent study of British history. 
Among the works in this manner, this series of lectures is, perhaps, the most 
brilliant example. 


Cornell University F. G. MarcHam 
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THE LIFE AND TIMES OF SIR EDWIN CHADWICK. By S. E. Finer, 
Professor of Political Institutions at the University College of Nerth Stafford- 
shire. (London: Methuen and Company; New York: British Book Centre. 


1952. Pp. x, 555. $9.00.) 


Proressor Finer's exhaustive study reveals a Chadwick not strikingly dif- 
ferent from the familiar stereotype—the incredibly industrious, obstinate, juice- 
less civil servant who embodied most of the more estimable virtues save a sympa- 
thetic understanding of his fellow human beings and a sense of humor. But it 
validates the conventional picture in an impressive fashion and, in so doing, it 
establishes the inflexible Lanzashireman as a noteworthy figure among the makers 
of modern England. 

Chadwick's career illustrates some of the ambiguities in the Benthamite- 
Ricardian social philosophy. By his master Jeremy, he was confirmed in his in- 
stinctive contempt for tradition, his hankering for the drastic reform of institu- 
tions, and his belief in the “aw as a preventive agency, an instrument for recon- 
ciling public and private interests. The French penal codes and the neatly 
articulated French administrative system demonstrated what could be done by 
reformers dedicated to rational principles of government. But what limits would 
a Utilitarian state set for itself? Chadwick, half-unconsciously, sought to bring 
the contradictory elements in the Benthamite tradition into working agreement. 
As a lawyer, Bentham knew that natural harmony was incomplete, and he held 
it to be the duty of statesmen to effec: some kind of reconciliation bstween public 
and private interests. The disciples of Ricardo, on the other hand, seemed to 
imply the contrary. Chadw:ck, also a lawyer, would draw on both currents and 
would employ Benthamite means to gain a Ricardian end—that is, an efficient 
Utilitarian administration would be the means of enforcing competition and 
ensuring the free play of self-interest, As the champion of this systematized in- 
dividualism, he worthily served the interests of the industrial middle classes. 

Chadwick is recalled chiefly as an architect of the new Poor Law administra- 
tion and, more favorably, as a leader in the public health movement. There can 
be no doubt that the Poor Law of 1834 owed its most distinctive features to his 
thinking. The immediate aim of its sponsors was to re-establish the free labor 
market in the agricultural south by segregating pauper labor (workhouse test) 
and by making pauperism so unattractive that the poor would prefer to stand 
on their own feet (less eligibility). To Chadwick and Nassau Senior the twin 
principles of less eligibility—an ingenious adaptation, Finer points out, of 
Bentham's pleasure-pain farmula—and the workhouse test were the keys to the 
problem, self-acting and scvereign. Even during the depression which engulfed 
the industrial north in 1841—42, Chadwick was stubbornly insisting that it must 
be the workhouse or nothing. 

Frem the Chadwick Papers, Professor Finer shows Chadwick to have been 
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the author of a substantial section of the famous Report itself, the section describ- 
ing the mechanism by which the new principles are to be put into operation: 
central supervision, larger units of administration, elected boards of guardians, 
and “that great and seminal idea in English local government, the centrally con- 
trolled administrative audit.” As designer of this administrative machinery, he 
naturally looked forward to a commissioner's post, but the best he could do was 
the secretaryship. That the law was never applied in its rigorous, Chadwickian 
simplicity is not to be explained merely by the timidity and jealousy of the com- 
missioners. The fact is that the plan, intended to solve a limited problem, proved 
itself utterly inadequate to meet the needs of the new industrial society. 

Historical opinion has tended to damn Chadwick for his part in the Poor 
Law revolution and to praise him as a crusader for public health. This judg- 
ment is sound, on the whole, but a little too sweeping. The decisions of the Poor 
Law commissioners, good or bad, by no means reflected the views of their secre- 
tary, while in his campaign for sanitation he exhibited some of the same defects 
that handicapped him in other fields. Yet the public health movement is Chad- 
wick's enduring monument, and his various reports, notably the Report on the 
Sanitary Condition of the Labouring Population (1842), are classics of social 
investigation, But even in his agitation for adequate sanitary arrangements he 
was acting, with his usual selfconfidence, on premises that were partly false. 
Chadwick regarded public health as an engineering, not a medical, problem. 
Epidemics were caused by pollution of the atmosphere from decomposed matter 
rather than by contagion (even after the researches of Pasteur, Koch, and others, 
he continued to reject the germ theory). Consequently the main emphasis was 
to be placed on a unified system of drains, sewers, roads, and cleaning services. 
Though in the provinces the Public Health Act of 1848 scored a series of notable 
successes, the metropolis, a chaos of autonomous local authorities, was another 
matter. Here the battle, described by Finer in superb detail, was long and in- 
volved. In the end London went its own way, and Chadwick's career as a public 
health administrator was virtually brought to an end. In that area as elsewhere, 
the Hammonds' verdict might be modified by Professor Finer but would hardly 
be dismissed: “A bad beacon, he was an admirable searchlight." 


Harvard University Davin OWEN 


KING GEORGE THE FIFTH: HIS LIFE AND REIGN. By Harold Nicolson. 
(Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday and Company. 1953. Pp. xxiii, 570. $7.50.) ` 


THE past year has seen the appearance of several important books on the 
recent history of Great Britain: the concluding volumes oí the History of The 
Times, Francis Williams’ Ernest Bevin, G. M. Young's Stanley Baldwin (a dis- 
appointing work containing several unaccountable errors), Of them all, Sir 
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Harold Nicolson's King George the Fifth is the most illuminating. His object is 
“to chronicle King George's public lize” (p. v), in contrast to the concern for 
his private life which was the subject cf John Gore’s King George V: A Personal 
Memoir (1941). In performing this task, Sir Harold has written a narrative 
commentary on the political history of the reign in order to show the king’s part 
in events—a part in which his public and private characters are inevitably 
blended. It is based not only on printed memoirs and on conversations with many 
of the actors but above all on the king's famous diaries (already drawn upon by 
Mr. Gore) and the cabinet documents, prime ministers’ reports, memorandums, 
and letters to and from the king's private secretary, in the Royal Archives at 
Windsor (pp. v-vi). These are extensively quoted, and references to them are 
given in the notes at the end of the book. Two genealogical tables and an ad- 
mirable index are provided. The book is sound and solid in every way: a beauti- 
ful example of bookmaking by Robert Maclehose and Company of Glasgow. 

One's first tribute of gratitude to che book must be for the way in which it 
heightens one's admiration fcr George V. To him first of all the British monarchy 
owes its extraordinary populerity in th:s century. It was a product of his virtues— 
consistency, domesticity, industry, patience, adaptability—and of his character as 
a gentleman, a man of honor and humanity possessed of "a remarkable gift of 
conciliation" (p. 157), and moved by a real love of his people, the poorest as 
much as the mightiest (pp. 162, 252, picture on p. 268). His industrial tours 
united his people at home, his imperial journeyings (1901, 1905, 1908, 1911) united 
his people overseas by substituting a living prince and king for the symbol of 
the crown. The concept and practice of a democratic monarchy is of his making. 
In a quarter of a century which saw five emperors, eight kings, and eighteen 
minor dynasties disappear (p. 106), he left the British monarchy far stronger 
than he found it. 

This achievement is the real theme of the book. Time and again the king 
intervened with ministers tc compel moderation and fairness, most notably on 
three occasions during the general strike of 1926 (pp. 418-21). His sanity and 
common sense were unvarying, whether combating anti-German hysteria and 
insisting on decent treatment for suffragettes and prisoners of war and enemy 
aliens or keeping Haig’s res-iveness in check (p. 305) or smoothing the path of 
the first Labour governmert. The king's power is limited by convention, but 
his influence only by his own character. Much of this we knew already (for 
instance, from Sir Owen Morshead’s admirable life in the D.N.B., 1931-1940); 

. Sir Harold gives us copious documentation. from letters and memorandums, al- 
ways frank and direct. Chiedy these are written by Lord Stamfordham and show 
vividly the importance of th» king's private secretary as an intermediary, and the 
genius of this little-noticed pert of the constitution. 

The book’s additions to sur knowledge are chiefly in the details of the king’s 
thoughts and actions in the main crises which concerned him and which are 
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fully and carefully recounted: the constitutional crisis of 1910-11, the Ulster crisis 
(see the king's two long memorandums to Asquith in 1913, pp. 223-29), and 
the crisis of 1931. The account of the genesis of the Belfast speech of June 22, 
1921, is new (and should be supplemented by that in the History of The Times, 
IV, ii, 575-77). The story of Lord Curzon's disappointment over the prime min- 
istership in 1923 is given in Lord Stamfordham's account (pp. 377-78). The 
appointment of Sir Isaac Isaacs as governor general of Australia is recounted 
from the documents at Windsor (pp. 478-82). Concerning the crisis of 1931, we 
are given details of the telegram from J. P. Morgan and Company on the need 
for economy legislation if a loan for the Bank of England was to be floated 
successfully (p. 463); we are given Sir Clive Wigram's accounts of MacDonald's 
interviews with the king on Sunday night and Monday morning, August 23-24 
(pp. 464-65), and some more details of the meetings of the cabinet on those 
two days (pp. 463, 467). On the whole, Sir Harold's account of the crisis is fair 
and balanced, though it avoids mention of the contributions of the press and of 
unwise lending policies of the City to the development of it. It should be com- 
pared with that given by Hugh Dalton in his recent memoirs (Call Back Yes- 
terday: Memoirs, 1887-1931 [1953], pp. 266-91) which adds some useful details 
from the Labour side. 

Throughout the book Sir Harold shows admirable fairness of judgment: 
witness his characterizations of Lloyd George (p. 324) and of A. J. Cook (p. 415), 
and his account of the general strike, which reminds the reader how much the 
government was playing with fire (pp. 417, 420). 'The book is a delight to read; 
the style concise and unobtrusive. Some will enjoy the sly allusion to the un- 
named "Red dean" (p. 511). Others will relish such felicities as the description 
of Ásquith, who "believed in the avoidance of all evitable pain; he allowed sleep- 
ing scorpions to lie" (p. 222), and of Baldwin's reliance on instinct: he "would 
sniff and snuff at problems like an elderly spaniel” (p. 404). All will congratu- 
late Sir Harold on his magnificent accomplishment o£ a large and most important 
task. 


University of Chicago .  C. L. Mowar 


WIRTSCHAFTSGESCHICHTE DEUTSCHLANDS. Volume I, VON DER 
VORZEIT BIS ZUM ENDE DES MITTELALTERS. Volume II, VOM 
BEGINN DES 16. BIS ZUM ENDE DES 18. JAHRHUNDERTS. By 
Heinrich. Bechtel. (Munich: Verlag Georg D. W. Cas: 1951, 1952. Pp: 
424; 420. DM 19 [1], DM 22 [11].) 


Even to glance at the paper covers of these exquisitely printed and published 
two volumes, to skim through their wealth of maps and illustrations, starting 
with firestone weapons of the Neolithic age and coins and pictures of the La Téne 
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period and covering all types of artistic creations up to the eighteenth century, 
with a stress on city pictures and city plans, is an esthetic delight. The author of 
the volumes combines the knowledge of a trained archaeologist with the deep 
artistic understanding of a medieval German craftsman and the loving care for 
the "naturally grown” of an eighteenth-century cameralist. Looking at the world 
from this viewpoint, he cannot help interpreting economic life as the outcome 
of what he calls economic style (“Wirtschaftsstil”). He uses this rather debatable 
concept in an extremely extensive fashion, and in reference even to periods of 
which we have no knowledge other than what the spade of the archaeologist 
has produced. 

The author's expert eye for individual developments causes him to discard 
many moth-eaten concepts which German university students have been taught 
to take for granted. He successfully punctures Karl Bücher's theory that medieval 
commerce was mainly self-sufficient, 2s well as the views of Bücher and von 
Below that medieval economy developed slowly from a town-economy to the 
economy of territories (“Territorialwirtschafe”). Illustrating his statements with 
numerous well-drawn maps, he shows the movement of medieval German com- 
merce to have been much more expansive than previously thought. He thus 
proves, among other things, that the interchange of goods between the more 
industrialized West and the agrarian Northeast started virtually in the Middle 
Ages. He correctly analyzes -he reasons for the peasant upheavals, culminating 
in the Peasants’ War of 1525 which he attributes, in the first line, to the new 
expansionism of the German principalities and other sovereign territories. Who- 
ever has looked into the chronicles of a Lorenz Fries (on the peasants’ upheaval 
at Würzburg) and of Thomas Zweifel, the executive secretary (“Stadtschreiber”) 
of the city of Rothenburg, can hardly doubt that the peasants’ embitterment about 
the rising development of the individual territories, their new taxation systems, 
and the evolution of their new bureaucracy topped all their other grievances. 

Still, the sympathy which an author of this type inspires, who must be the 
delight of a visitor privileged to be led by him through the Asamskirche at 
Munich or through the Deutsches Museum, cannot be allowed to obscure the 
weakness of his basic concept: the notion of, Wirtschaftsstil which he uses as 
being synonymous with Kulturstil. While it is incontestable that the goods pro- 
duced in the economic process reflect the cultural style and the spirit of the 
nations and of the epochs ir question, the mode of production as well as the 
appropriatien of the produced goods by the different social groups have little, 
if anything, to do with esthetic considerations. The ways and means of agrarian 
production, the appropriation of the peasants’ products by feudal overlords, both 
temporal and spiritual, the growth of cities and of craftsmanship, and dozens 
of other basic elements of medieval economic and social life were not restricted 
to the Reich alone and cannot be explained by the special German Wirtschafts- 
stil. While it is true that the habits of production in turn affect the national style 
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and taste, the author reverses things when, for instance, he makes the German 
national character responsible for the fact that the Germans built their houses 
of wood and refused to construct stone buildings in the Latin style (I, 203 f.). 
The truth is, of course, that the German forests offered an abundance of wood 
while the forests of Italy had started to disappear, a basic economic fact which in 
turn determined the taste of the nations concerned. By the same token, the com- 
parative weakness of the Renaissance in Germany is due much more to the lack 
of political strength of the German cities and to the importance of feudal elements 
in the Reich, as compared with Italy, than to the alleged German aversion to the 
Renaissance "spirit" (II, 32). 

On the whole, the author, driven by his wish to present German economic: 
life as an outcome of the specifically German Wirtschaftsstil, neglects to compare 
it sufficiently with foreign economic achievements. Writing his work in the 
Hitlerian time, he might not have been able to use foreign sources and foreign 
or "politically suspect" literature to a sufficient extent, to analyze all features of 
German life properly within their international setting. In his analysis of the 
term Hundertschaft he for instance might have wished to consult the second 
volume (p. 124 f.) of the Wirtschaftsgeschichte of Heinrich Cunow. In some 
instances, as in his attacks upon the concepts "FraAkapitalismus" and "Mercan- 
tilism,” his procedure leads to Eigenbrédelei. While it is true that these con- 
cepts fit the retrograde German economic development of the sixteenth to nine- 
teenth centuries less than the evolution in the West, there is no reason why they 
should be completely discarded. In a few cases the author, through his wish to 
defend his pet theory, comes to a clearer understanding of realities than other 
writers on this topic. Max Weber's theory of the importance of Calvinism for ` 
the gzowth of Protestantism is reduced by him (I, 367) to the dimensions of a 
more modest but more acceptable thesis. But his predilection for his main theory 
and his failure to give proper attention to the vehement social fights of the periods 
he pictures make his work somewhat more valuable for the student of art and 
craftsmanship than for the economist and historian proper. 


Washington, D. C. GzoszcE W. F. HALLGARTEN 


DIE TRAGÓDIE DES DEUTSCHEN LIBERALISMUS. By Friedrich C. Sell. 
(Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlagsanstalt. 1953. Pp. 478. DM 18.50.) `% 


Amone the books on history published in Germany since 1945, few will' 
equal in importance and usefulness this new work of a German historian who 
is now an American citizen and professor of German literature in Mount Holyoke 
College. It is the first major study produced by a personal contact between two 
historical traditions. This history of modern Germany from 1789 to 1945 is dis- 
tinguished not only by an intimate and deeply sympathetic knowledge of the 
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German mind but also by a critical insight, seldom found among German his- 
torians, into the impression which German worcs and actions produced abroad. 
For not only German political leaders but scholars and publicists as well have 
suffered from an unusual imaginative deficiency, a lack of empathy, an inability 
to understand the viewpoints and the reactions of non-Germans. Dr. Sell's book, 
written in an accomplished literary style, may be a real help in overcoming the 
deep differences between the German and the Western moral and intellectual 
climates, a rift which has been growing since the Napoleonic wars and which 
reached its long-prepared climax in the 1930's. : 

Dr. Sell did not intend t» write a history text. His book presupposes some 
knowledge of modern German history; within this limitation, it is the best pres- 
entation and interpretation o2 the period available in German. With great skill, 
political, cultural, social, and economic trends are integrated; especially gratifying 
to a historian is the fact that disproportionate space is not given to the last years 
or decades: 1815 and 1866 receive the same emphasis as 1933. 

In the center of the story Dr. Sell places the question, many times asked 
before: what was the character and development of German liberalism, why did 
it fail, and why did it not possess the strength to counterbalance elemental 
morally and physically destructive trends? The lack of moral inhibitions, which 
a German liberalism could have opposed to the demoniac forces of power- 
aspirations, led to the European catastrophes of 1871, 1914, and 1933 and to the 
German defeats of 1918 and 1945. 

Dr. Sell uses the word liberalism in a very broad sense. He claims many 
Germans as liberals who were much more concerned with the power and great- 
ness of Germany than with individual liberty. But the record of German liberal- 
ism emerges as a wocful tale: in 1770 when the poets of the Góttinger Dichter- 
bund, the first liberal youth movement, clamored for “the tyrant's blood," they 
did not think of the many tyrants then abounding in Germany but of Charle- 
magne, because he and his monks had enslaved the noble Saxon souls. Though 
they shared, as German liberals, Voltaire's anticlericalism, they deeply despised 
the Frenchman. “Die Hain-Bündler dachten an Nationalstolz, wenn sie von 
Freiheit sprachen." One hundred and fifty years later, in the discussion of the 
constitution of the German republic, Max Weber proposed that the democratic 
people should elect their president. “Dann sagt der Gewählte: Nun haltet den 
Mund und pariert. Parteien dürfen nicht mehr hineinreden. . . . Nachher kann 
das Volk ?ichten—hat der Führer Fehler gemacht, an den Galgen mit ihm.” 

The treatment of the yezrs 1918-1919 presents probably the best touchstone 
for any history of twentieth-century Europe. With great moderation and fairness, 
Dr. Sell has written one of the very best discussions of the complex aspects in- 
volved. In many other instarces his penetrating comments throw a new light on 
political and intellectual figures of nineteenth-century Germany. Hegel, Marx, 
and Nietzsche became representative German thinkers because they personified 
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in their doctrine the aggressive impatience which Dr. Sell finds at the root of 
Germany's political failures. 


City College of New York Hans Koun 


HISTORY OF THE GERMAN GENERAL STAFF, 1657-1945. By Walter 
Górlitz. Translated by Brian Battershaw. Introduction by Walter Millis. 
(New York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1953. Pp. xviii, 508. $7.50.) 


Tue Prussian General Staff has become the fascinating subject of many a 
legend. Walter Górlitz has been the first to tell its true story from its chrysalis in 
the eighteenth century, through its heroic age under the older Moltke and its 
maturity under Ludendorff, to its sad end under and against Hitler. This Ameri- 
can edition of a recent German publication will help to familiarize American 
students of history with one of the most peculiar German institutions, 

There is nothing specially startling in the General Staff becoming the brains 
of the Prussian army. Other armies, in other countries, had their brains,.too. But 
in Prussia-Germany, the brain finally took over the entire body. When Prussia 
became a constitutional monarchy, the kings shrewdly marked off the army as 
an extra-constitutional reservation, inside which they remained virtually absolute 
rulers. They restricted the minister of war more or less to the position of an ad- 
ministrative chief of supply, since the constitution had made him accountable to 
parliament, The king exercised his command power with the help of the military 
cabinet. To assist him in the strategic supervision of the army, the General Staff 
was co-ordinated with the war ministry, directly under the crown. The General 
Staff prepared the campaigns and, during the First World War, actually became 
the high command, thus replacing the Supreme War Lord. When the war was 
lost, it even expelled him. 

It can be argued whether the General Staff reached its zenith during the 
First World War, when Ludendorff was the virtual dictator of the country, or 
during the Weimar era when Seeckt made the army an entrenched camp inside 
the republic. At any rate, the last generation was to witness the most thrilling 
phase in the entire history of the German General Staff. The army brain, by 
now the trustee of the nation's political fortunes, interfered whenever these for- 
tunes were running low, sometimes succeeding, sometimes failing. By making 
alliances with political parties, the General Staff had become the accoucheur, first 
of the Weimar republic, later of the Hitler dictatorship. Weimar cherished, hon- 
ored, and obeyed it. Hitler duplicated and split, humiliated and degráded it, * 
until it perished in the holocaust. 

Górlitz, a sincere admirer of the virtues of the defunct General Staff, gives 
unstinted praise to its unique qualities. He draws biographical profiles of the 
remarkable soldiers who put their imprint on the General Staff, from Scharn- 
horst and Moltke to Ludendorff and Seeckt. He is understandably inclined to 
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fight over again the past battles and actions. Defeat at Jena, 1806? The General 
Staff “can hardly be blamed, since it was crippled from the start.” Marne, 1914? 
The battle “was progressing “avorably,” Gallieni “had -hrown in his last reserve.” 
“One asks what would have happened if Kluck had ignored” orders, as Seyd- 
litz did at Zorndorf. This, of course, is different from the way western historians 
judge the outcome of the battle. Like so many Sermans, Górlitz likes to dream 
how Germany could have wan, if... 


Centre College of Kentucky Cart E. Misc 


RUSSIA UNDER TWO TSARS, 1682-1689: THE REGENCY OF SOPHIA 
ALEKSEEVNA. By C. Bickford O'Brien. [University of California Publi- 
cations in History, Volume XLIL] (Berkelev: University of California Press. 
1952. Pp. xii, 178. $3.50.) i 


Tue author of this doctoral dissertation sets himself the task of correcting 
the formerly popular view that the period immediately preceding the accession 
of Peter the Great was one of "ineffective government and military failure" (p. 
ix). That the reigns of Alex:s and Feodor, 1645-1682, witnessed a quickening of 
interest in cultural and commercial contact with wes-ern Europe has long been 
recognized. But there has been less appreciation of the fact that Russia con- 
tinued under the regency of Sophia along the lines indicated by her predecessors 
and moved on quite naturally and without interruption into the reform era of 
Peter 1. Indeed, this view of Sophia's regency as a period when the reform inter- 
ests of Alexis were carried over through his daughter's regency into the reign 
of his youngest son adds further proof, if more be needed, that the nation did 
not oppose Peter's reforms as such so much as the feverish haste in which they 
were imposed. 

The study shows Sophia to have been a woman of unusual perspicacity. 
During her childhood and youth she developed an abiding appreciation for the 
Western learning toward which her father's court was oriented. In the reign of 
her brother, Feodor, she met Prince Vasilii V. Golitsyn, a devotee of Western 
culture who served through the six years of her regenzy as Sophia's chief adviser, 
diplomat, and military commander. During her regency Sophia's success in pro- 
moting thé westernization of Russia was marred by the opposition of the Streltsii 
' and conservative church leaders which Peter later met and reduced. But in for- 
eign affairs the regency's accomplishments were substantial. The conclusion of a 
"Treaty of Eternal Peace" with Poland in 1636 made possible Peter's concen- 
tration of attention upon the Baltic and Black Sea areas. The signing of the 
accord “marked the rise of Moscow as the primary Slavic power in Europe in 
place of Poland" (p. 104). The Treaty of Nerchinsk in 1689 provided for a 
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political and commercial settlement with China which continued in force into 
the nineteenth century. 

While this study is a competent piece of work, it certainly is not of the high 
standard set by earlier publications in history of the University of California 
Press. Compared with similar monographs by Fisher, Lantzeff, Puryear, Mowat, 
Willis, and others, Russia under Two Tsars is a pedestrian job. The publication 
suffers grievously from the most slovenly example of editing I have ever seen. 
Indeed, I cannot believe that the editors of the series bothered to read the manu- 
script. Footnotes contain many glaring errors: the use of op. cit. for loc. cit. 
(p. 102, ns. 65, 68, 69, and p. 142, n. 59), the use of ¿bid. to refer not to the im- 
mediately preceding title but to an earlier one (p. 107, n. 8, and p. 145, n. 66), 
and the use of op. cit. to refer to a work by an author three of whose publica- 
tions have been cited (p. 54, n. 42, and p. 59, n. 50). Illogical or incorrect punc- 
tuation apparently has been removed from some sections of the book but not 
from others, as though someone edited portions of the manuscript but tired of 
the task. Italicization of some Latin phrases but not of others should have been 
caught by some clerk in the university press if by no one else (pp. 77, 87.) 
Glaring grammatical errors are not uncommon. "Like most social classes in 
Russia, the trading population was rather highly subdivided. Each had its spe- 
cial privileges and obligations" (p. 70). To what "each" refers is not clear. In 
the sentence "the attack then shifted to the left flank against the Cossack regi- 
ments, which sustained heavy damage until the artillery again drove them off" 
(p. 138) the "them" makes no sense. Why “800 troops" (p. 114) but “three 
hundred guns" (p. 111) is anyone's guess. The bibliography contains a full list 
of the works consulted, including an out-of-date Russian-English dictionary and 
Henri See's Modern Capitalism which has nothing to contribute to the subject 
under investigation. Both the author and the press were in too great a hurry to 
publish the monograph to bother to alphabetize the bibliography. The index is 
useless, containing only a few entries and those not in alphabetical order. 

The pedantic enumeration of names of individuals of no apparent importance 
and appearing only once (p. 106) should have been avoided if the reader's in- 
terest is of any concern to the author. Such absurdities become exasperating when 
they reach the point of naming the regimental commanders in an army of 112,000 
men (p. 137). 

'The author several times confuses national income with government revenue 
(pp. 63, 65, 148). The mouths of the Don and Volga rivers are in the Southeast 
part of European Russia, not in the southwest (p. 3). The Treaty of Andrüsovo 
was signed in 1667, not in 1674 (p. 48). I presume that government policy fol- 
lows objectives, not “objects” (p. 77). Read craftsmanship for “crafts” (p. 82), 
kotow for "kowtow" (p. 107), Psiel for “Psél” (p. 137), be claimed for “he 
claimed" (p. 150), Kotoshikhin for "Kotoshkikhin" (p. 155), and Historians 
of the U.S.S.R. for “Historians of the S.S.S.R." (p. 159). ` 
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While no author can escape responsibility for the errors which blight his 
work, it is regrettable that the editors of this series were so indifferent to their 
obligation to the young writer as to offer him no help with his first book. The 
editors must not even have read the author's prefatory acknowledgments, or 
they might have questioned his expression of appreciation for "aid in preparat- 
ing [sic/] the manuscript" (p. x). 


Montana State University MzLviN C. Wren 


IL POPULISMO RUSSO. By Franco Venturi. In wo volumes. [Biblioteca di 
cultura storica, 46.] (Turin: Giulio Einaudi. 1952. Pp. xvii, 633; 635-1194. 
L. 6500.) 


Tuis is a monumental effort in painstaking research. The nearly twelve 
hundred tightly printed pages of the two volumes are based on perusal of in- 
numerable books, articles, pamphlets, leaflets, and minutes of judicial proceed- 
ings. This study in its breadth and comprehensiveness is without precedent in 
the literature of the subject in any language, Russian not excluded. Mr. Venturi's 
standards of scholarly accuracy 'are high indeed and it may be added that this 
reviewer did not notice more than a few errors of Zact, which turned out to be 
much too trifling to deserve mention here. 

The importance of the subject matter should fully justify the herculean labor 
that went into the preparation of these volumes. Russian populism, this specific 
brand of agrarian socialism, deserves close study for a number of reasons. 
Populism occupied a central place in Russian intellectual history over several 
crucial decades of the nineteenth century. Its road was illumined by the brilliance 
of several great figures, among them Herzen, Bakanin, and Chernyshevski, to 
name only three. It was, over a long period, the dominating creed of that strange 
and curious group, the Russian intelligentsia, and it came to play, through a 
series of dramatic actions culminating in the assassination of the emperor Alex- 
ander II, a grave role in the political history of the country. Finally, at least in 
some of its emanations it created elements of thought and norms of conduct 
which have become deeply ingrained in twentieth-century Bolshevism. 

The author's methods simple and straightforward. His main concern has 
been to present the thought of his heroes and to unfold the story of their actions 
without"indulging in lengthy interpretations. In a sense, the author is right 
wheñ, in his preface, he expresses the view that the 5ook may be useful primarily 
as an anthology. Large parts of it are indeed in the nature of an anthology and 
the rest a straight narrative. But the selection is aa excellent one, and it could 
not have been made had not Mr. Venturi tried hard to interpret for himself the 
nature of Russian populism. 

The very decision to confine the period under study to thirty-three years— 
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1848-1881—is the product of mature understanding. In a sense, Russian populism 
may indeed be conceived as a reaction to the revolutions of 1848 which caused 
men like Herzen—originally a staunch "Westerner"—to develop a vision of 
social development in Russia based on indigenous Russian institutions, the village 
commune and the producers” co-operative, And Mr. Venturi understands equally 
well that the early eighties marked the end of an epoch in the development of 
Russian populism, even though he does rot make the reasons for it perfectly 
clear. 

And yet one cannot but wish that the auchor had decided to share his thinking 
more fully with his readers and by so doing had attempted to make explicit 
much of what is contained in the book by mere implication and indirection. 
The point is that, at least to the mind of this reviewer, it is almost impossible 
to understand Russian populism without reference to the contemporary flow of 
the country's history and in particular to the basic condition of its economic and 
political backwardness. Backwardness, of course, is a relative concept, and 
however loudly the populists may have proclaimed their divergence from 
the “rotting West,” the paradigm of Western development always remained 
before their eyes and forced them to return time and again to the problem of 
Russia's position vis-à-vis the West. This is perhaps the crucial dilemma in popu- 
list thought. The populists clearly saw the advantages inherent in Russia's being 
a late-comer upon the modern historical scene. They saw and stressed the pos- 
sibility of adopting the results of foreign experience without incurring the heavy 
cost of experimentation, of errors and detours. Both Herzen and Chernyshevski 
found very felicitous phrases—duly recorded by Mr. Venturi—to express the 
essence of this situation. But they did so on:y in order to abandon the argument 
by an almost imperceptible twist and to raise the paradoxical claim that the pres- 
ervation of the old rather than the easy adoption of the mew constituted the "ad- 
vantages of backwardness." 

The result was a tragic surrender of realism to utopia. Here is perhaps the 
main reason for the decline of populism. When the rate of industrial growth 
leapt upward in the middle of the eighties, after the government had committed 
itself to a policy of rapid industrializatior, the divorce between the populist 
utopia and the economic reality became too great and the movement proved 
unable to survive the repressions which followed Alexander the Third’s advent 
to the throne. In this sense, Mr. Venturi's terminal point, the assassination of 
Alexander II on March 1, 1881 (Julian calendar), is much too abrupt dn end to 
his story, which obviously called for a further concluding chapter. 

Similarly, the political radicalism of the 2opulists finds its explanation in the 
political backwardness of the country. The existence of an absolutist government 
was unacceptable to minds whose standards of political normalcy were, despite 
everything, imported from the West. And on the other hand, both the absence 
of constitutional government and the late szart of economic development effec- 
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tively barred the Russian intelligentsia from normal professional pursuits. What 
was, for decades, left to them (even though left to an astonishing degree by the 
standards of modern dictatorships) was the field of pure thought uninhibited 
and untempered by exigencies of normal practical action. As a result when at 
length it came to action its character was one of absolute radicalism, displaying a 
most complex bundle of contradictory features: spirit of self-sacrifice, heroism, 
devotion, and love of the people conjoined with the idea that the end justified 
the means and that any method from forged imperial manifestoes to murderous 
conspiracy was justified in the struggle against the absolute evil of absolutism. 
And equally complex and contradictory was the uneasy to and fro within the 
populist thought between radical anarchism and the no less radical apotheosis of 
the omnipotent Jacobinic state. 

The political radicalism was no doubt greatly reinforced by the economic 
conditions of the country. Because the populists refused to see the “advantages 
of backwardness” where they actually lay, the coming of capitalism meant for 
them not a chance for a remarkably rapid economic growth (as occurred in fact 
between 1885 and 1900) but merely great increase in popular misery and above 
all the extinction of the village commune. Hence developed the attitude of “now 
or never"—the race against time—so rightly and so persistently stressed by Mr. 
Venturi. Hence also developed the paradoxical fact that it took a strong injec- 
tion of Marxism in the 1890's to effect some sort of precarious reconciliation 
between intelligentsia and the idea of industrial development of the country. And 
very soon it appeared that the most radical sectors of Russian Marxism, while 
formally rejecting the populist theories, had adopted a good deal of populist ideas 
and attitudes. This influence has never become quite obliterated. Populism as a 
movement of thought and action belongs to history, but, as Mr. Venturi men- 
tions in his preface (though not in his text); it is undeniable that many of its 
most negative features are far frcm being extinct in the Russia of our time. 

And this is perhaps the most striking lesson of the book. Mr. Venturi likes to 
regard populism as a special chapter in the history of European socialism. This 
is a defensible view. But it is poss:ble that greater interest may attach to the study 
of populism if it be viewed instead as a chapter in the history of ideologies in 
conditions of backwardness. Then the story of Russian populism may acquire a 
note of actuality and may serve better to emohasize the great dangers that are 
inherent in unduly prolonged periods of economic and political backwardness. 

The ‘foregoing remarks which are largely drawn from Mr. Venturi's own 
selection of material are not meant, of course, to detract from the great value of 
his study. He has written a most reliable and most suggestive study which in all 
likelihood will remain for a long time the basic reference source on the subject. 
A translation into English would be extremely desirable. 


Harvard University i ALEXANDER GERSCHENKRON 
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THE DECLINE OF IMPERIAL RUSSIA, 1855-1914. By Hugh Seton-Watson, 
Professor of Russian History in the University of London. (New York: Fred- 
erick A. Praeger. 1952. Pp. xvi, 406. $7.50.) 


IN this book, Professor Seton-Watson, author of two outstanding works on 
sastern Europe, has attempted a general survey of Russian history from the 
emancipation of the serfs to the war of 1914. He certainly has succeeded in pro- 
ducing a clear, scholarly, and thoughtful account of this important period, which 
up to now has attracted less attention than it deserves. While calling it a period 
of the “decline of imperial Russia,” Professor Seton-Watson is careful enough to 
point out various signs of progress within the country, which was overcoming 
its backwardness and “was drawing rapidly nearer to Western Europe.” Progress 
was impeded by the tenacity with which Russia's imperial rulers clung to the 
»utmoded dogma of autocracy, conflicting with the Russian people's desire for 
representative institutions and personal liberty. But dangerous as this situation 
was, in the author's opinion it did not make Lenin’s triumph inevitable. He 
thinks that Lenin as a “conspiratorial revolutionary” would have become a hope- 
ess anachronism, had not history made him a “present of chaos” which resulted 
from Russia's defeat in the war. 

The book is divided into three parts dealing with the reign of Alexander II, 
the period of reaction (1881-1905), and the Revolution of 1905, respectively. 
Within each of these parts, the author treats in turn the structure of state and 
society, the political movements, and foreign relations. Under the first heading, 
there are excellent sections on the country's economic development and sections 
devoted to the question of nationalities in the empire—a most welcome addition, 
in view of the fact that too often this problem has been neglected in books on 
modern Russian history. Although, on the whole, the author has preserved a 
proper balance between the various aspects of his subject, one still might wish 
that he had condensed his discussion of general diplomatic history and omitted 
some of the details referring to the controversies within the Social-Democratic 
party. Information on these matters is easily available elsewere, while more space 
could be allotted to such topics as the work done by the zemstvo institutions, the 
educational progress, the growth of the press, and, in the political field, the non- 
revolutionary opposition parties. 

In most cases 1 find myself in complete agreement with the author's, judg- 
ment, but it seems to me that he has somewhat underestimated the extent of 
the change produced by the establishment of the constitutional regime in 1906. 
Nor is his characterization of this regime quite consistent; If in one place he 
describes it as "neither an autocracy nor a constitutional system" (p. 261), else- 
where he says that "the principle of autocracy remained untouched in the Fun- 
damental Laws of May 1906" (p. 246). As a matter of fact, while the historical 
title of the “autocrat” was preserved, the designation of the emperor as an “un- 
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limited” sovereign was removed, thus- depriving the concept of autocracy of its 
juridical content, À 

In a book as rich in factual material as this one, it was perhaps inevitable that 
a few minor errors should creep in. The-e seems to be no need for listing them 
in a brief review. Instead, I prefer to call the reader's particular attention to Pro- 
fessor Seton-Watson's remarkable “Epilogue.” Seldom, at least in books on mod- 
ern Russia, does one find so much wisdom within the scope of a few pages. 


PES 
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RUSSIA: WHAT NEXT? By Isaac Deutscher. (New York: Oxford University a 


Press. 1953. Pp. vii, 230. $3.00.) C ae 
E 
WisuruL thinking is only human, particularly with regard to the prospects ! 


for peace in the era of nuclear fission. It is in this category that the readers first 
response will most probably plaze this prompt book by Mr. Deutscher, one of 
the leading contemporary writers on Soviet affairs. A second thought, however, 
may direct attention to the not incons:derable accumulation of evidence from | 
which Deutscher has-extrapolated his vision of a Russia taming itself.  . > | 

One of the now rare individuals whc is really a practicing Marxist, Deutscher | 
has in this work developed an unquestionably penetrating analysis of the his- 
torical forces at work in Soviet society. It is his conclusion, not to be lightly dic 
missed, that Stalinism has planted and cultivated the seeds of its own destrüc- 
tion. Stalinism is a unique marriage of Western Marxist doctrine and Oriental 
conditions, in which the fórmer partner has been reduced to the level of “primi- é 
tive magic.” Nevertheless, the accomplishments of Stalinism have been momen- _ 
tous—nothing less than the eradication of that Asiatic backwardness which ini- ~., 
tially called Stalinism into being. While its creator lived, Stalinism in dogma and - 

.in rule was stubbornly preserved even though it was outliving its usefulness. `! 
With Stalin dead, the long process of removing bodily and mental shackles has 
commenced. 

It is in this context of an incipient crisis of disconformity between the super- 
structure and the substructure of society that Deutscher places the remarkable 
series of events in Soviet Russia since Stalin died. He believes that resentment 
against’ the rigors and idolatry of Stalin's rule, together with a growing “ap- | 
peasement” attitude regarding foreign affairs, has produced a school of thought— 
which includes the group who succeeded to the headship of the Soviet state— 
inclined toward a substantial relaxation in policy both internal and foreign. Thus 
are explained the remarkable changes in Soviet diplomatic behavior, the amnesty — — 
and the reversal on the doctors’ plot, and the extensive new price reduction. & 

To argue, however, that these steps in an undeniably relaxing direction are / 
the outcome of a struggle between two factions—a Malenkov-Beria-Voroshilov 
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liberal faction and a Molotov-Shvernik-army die-hard Stalinist faction is neither 
credible (certainly not as regards the alignment Deutscher discerns), nor neces- 
sary. There is no doubt in the mind of this reviewer that Malenkov was Stalin's 
successor-designate, and that the associates of the former have succeeded never- 
theless in imposing an essentially collective leadership, at least for the time being. 
It is becoming increasingly clear—particularly with the rehabilitation of the 
former candidate member of the Politburo, G. I. Petrovsky, who was purged in 
1938, and with the recent de-emphasis on the historical role of individuals-—that 
the main tension within the Soviet leadership was between Stalin on the one 
hand and practically all of his subordinates on the other. The astounding impli- 
cation is that the new regime has repudiated Stalin—any comparison of the 
„present silence about Stalin and the post-mortem adulation of Lenin will suggest 
"this clearly. 

To this reviewer the post-Stalin changes are indicative not so much of the 
role of material conditions in Soviet society as they are of a reaction from what 
is now appearing to be one of the most tremendous feats of purely personal 
history-making which the world has ever seen. For better or for worse, it is 
Stalin who deserves the credit for almost single-handedly transforming his coun- 
try, while he was hated or feared by practically everyone around him. 

It is difficult to set much store by Deutscher's expectation for the future. He 
concludes that Soviet Russia will most probably go on from the present point to 

"woe into a socialist democracy rather than remain indefinitely with either of 
‘the alternatives he considers—military dictatorship (“Bonapartism”) or a rever- 
sion to Stalinism. The main ground for Deutscher's optimism appears to be pro- 
vided by his basic Marxian premise that a highly developed industrial society 
most naturally, if not inevitably, tends toward a democratic and equalitarian 
political and social structure. This is, in view of the experience of the contem- 
porary West, at least open to question. It is far more reasonable to expect that 
Soviet society, now rather thoroughly authoritarian and hierarchical in its 
make-up, will continue more or less in this form regardless of who heads the 
state. This does not, of course, preclude a basis for hope that the Soviet regime 
may become, both for its own citizenry and for the outside world, somewhat 
easier to get along with. 
Bennington College Rosznr V. DANIELS 


[The above review was written before the fall of Beria. R.V.D.] 


TITO. By Vladimir Dedijer. (New York: Simon and Schuster. 1953. Pp. vii, 
443. $5.00.) 


Tus official biography of Tito by Vladimir Dedijer, a long-time Communist 
and journalist by profession, is the first extensive account of Tito's life and politi- 
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cal activities. The author, a close friend of Tito, frankly admits his bias, and 
neither he nor Tito considers the interpretation of the many events treated in 
this book as final and definitive. The author recorded Tito's life as Tito, from 
time to time, told it to him, and supplemented that information with a variety of 
documentary materials and with what he personally knew of Tito's work before 
and during World War II. Aside from its peculiar organization and occasional 
Communist clichés and jargon, the work is written in an easy style sparked with 
sporadic flares of artistry. 

It seems natural that in a work such as this, stress should be placed on the 
socio-economic background of Tito's life, and that Tito should be presented as a 
near-perfect hero, sinless and faultless, and genuinely qualified for the leadership 
of the Yugoslav Communist movement. Tito enjoyed a checkered career in his 
rise to fame. Born the son of the Croatian Zagorje, he served in the Austro- " 
Hungarian army, fell captive to the Russians, and participated in the Russian 
Revolution. Returning to Yugoslavia in September, 1920, Tito joined the Com- 
. munist party. He found that Austria-Hungary's collapse and Yugoslavia's crea- 
tion had not altered the basic social structure of Croatia. Neither Dedijer nor 
Tito mince words in their criticism of the Yugoslav political order in the years 
between the two wars. 

After spending five years in jail, Tito was freed in 1934 and proceeded to 
climb the party ladder. In 1935 he was sent zo Moscow. “My whole being rebelled 
against what I saw in Moscow,” Tito recalled, but “I thought this was a tem-. 
porary internal matter" (p. 106). In Moscow Tito was appointed member of the 
Balkan secretariat of the Comintern. During 1936-37 he was distinguished in 
organizing and dispatching volunteers to the ranks of Spanish Loyalists (pp. 112- 
13), and in 1937 was designated secretary general of the central committee of the 
Yugoslav party. 

The explanation by Tito and Dedijer of the controversy involving the role of 
the party in the coup d'état of March 27, 1941, and during the ensuing period 
until the German invasion of the Soviet Union in June, 1941, remains uncon- 
vincing. That Mihailovié collaborated with the enemy is rather generally ac- 
cepted by most of those who were familiar with Yugoslav wartime developments. 
But few writers, Dedijer among them, endeavor to explain why he embarked on 
that fateful course. Although the Partisan victories during the war were truly 
magnificent, the author exaggerates their military prowess. 

With vehemence the author exposes what he terms the “Mihailovié myth” in 
the West and the injustices done to Tito’s Partisans before they were finally rec- 
ognized, He speaks sympathetically of only one or two Allied officers attached 
to Tito’s headquarters and minimizes the importance of the supplies given the 
Partisans by the Allies. 

"The author discusses the capture, trial, and conviction of Mihailović. Other- 
wise, postwar developments in Yugoslavia are not treated extensively, nor are 
multitudinous questions involving the relations with the West given much space. 
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Dedijer traces the conflict with the Soviet Union back to 1941 when the Soviet 
leaders sought to steer the national uprising, not in the interest of the people but 
in the interest of the Soviet Union (p. 256). Various acts of Soviet perfidy dur- 
ing and after the war are listed. The Soviet Union's mission did not arrive in 
Yugoslavia until February, 1944, and in November of that year Stalin spoke dis- 
paragingly of the Yugoslav Partisans (p. 259). The book adds little if anything 
to what we already know about the Yugoslav conflict with the Soviet Union, 
attributed here to “the aggressive tendencies” and “hegemonic” policies of the 
Soviet Union. 

It is a pity that the author did not analyze the Communist system which the 
Yugoslavs are seeking to develop. But the reader will find a discussion of many 
problems which throw light on Soviet Communism, Soviet relations with other 
Communist countries, and Stalin's opinion of some of the leading foreign Com- 
munists (pp. 274 f.). 

Much of the mystery of Tito and Yugoslav Communism remains untold; nor 
has the final word on the Yugoslav-Soviet break been fully reported. Nevertheless, 
and despite Dedijer's uncritical presentation of material and sparse documenta- 
tion, his biography of Tito fills an important gap in recent Yugoslav historiog- 
raphy and contributes immeasurably toward our understanding of Communism 
in general. 


Stanford Uaiversity ` | Wayne S. VucinicH 


Far Eastern History 


CHINESE THOUGHT FROM CONFUCIUS TO MAO TSÉ.TUNG. By 
H. G. Creel. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1953. Pp. ix, 293. $5.00.) 


In this work by a prominent scholar there is a damaging divorce of intellec- 
tual history from social history, despite what the book-jacket promises of “rela- 
tion of thought to background." 'The interesting historical questions are either 
simply not asked or are dealt with superficially. Why does Buddhist thought, 
which entered China with the Buddhist church, permanently influence the high 
culture of traditional China, the culture of the Confucian literati, while the 
Buddhist church and formal belief come to be relegated more and more to the 
lower classes of society? Or—for a more modern problem—how did nationalism 
come to arise in modern China? What is its relation to the Western-induced dis- 
integration of the traditional social order, and to the cultural defeatism which 
attends the disintegration (and, as corollary questions, why is the Western im- 
pact a solvent of the old social order, and how is Chinese thought implicated in 
` the fate of Chinese society)? It is not enough for Mr. Creel to repeat the old 
bromide about “nineteenth-century defeats" as an explanation of the rise of 
nationalism. Certainly these defeats are at the heart of the question, but we are 
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never really told why. An explanation that is no more refined than this is mis- 
leading, for the Chinese body poli-ic had been humiliated by foreigners before 
(e.g, by the Manchus in the seventeenth century), and Chinese traditionalism 
had only been strengthened, Chinese values confirmed, and nationalism left 
unborn. The probability is that nationalism does not grow out of political defeat 
any more than maggots grow out of a wound. Maggots are brought to the wound, 
nationalism is brought to the defeat because the latter is a congenial environment, 
but the genesis of the former is elsewhere. 

What makes Confucianism, with its -njunction to the rule of virtue and 
example, so peculiarly appropriate to the stable traditional Chinese society? 
Mr. Creel notes that the Chinese empire-system, for which Confucianism became 
philosophy par excellence, was founded on anti-Confucian legalist principles, 
but he does not deal profoundly with this paradox. Instead, he goes off on a false 
trail, cataloguing distortions of original Confucian doctrine and never seriously 
explaining why these aberrations o2 individual thinkers had the power to govern 
«intellectual life. Hsun Tzu, we are told, lacked faith in humanity, and this flaw 
did much to impose on later Confucianism a strait jacket of academic orthodoxy, 
an authoritarian system in which all truth was to be derived from the sayings of 
the sages. But, by the same token, why should not the influence of Mencius, who 
believed, unlike Hsun Tzu, in the innate goodness of man's nature, have broken 
the strait jacket? Mr. Creel's attribution af mysterious power to ideas which he 
knows to have prevailed is testimony to Eis concern with philosophy in the ab- 
stract rather than with intellectual history. Within the realm of ideas-in-them- 
selves, a dogmatic bias may indeed issue logically from a belief that the nature 
of man is evil. But the fact that dogmatism may follow logically from Hsun Tzu's 
premises does not ensure its following historically, in the broader world of gen- 
eral Chinese thought. It was not Hsun Tzu who riveted traditionalism on Chinese 
society, but Chinese society which found in UsditipBdDiem its proper creed, and 
guaranteed Hsun Tzu’s relevance. 

There is questionable relevance in Mr. Creel's brief discussion of Com- 
munism, as though the reading public nzeded some excuse for being expected 
to plow through so much ancient history, e.g., “. .. the ‘immutable X (principle)' 
of Neo-Confucian orthodoxy provided a precedent that makes it less difficult for 
the Chinese to subscribe to what the Communists call “the universal truth of 
Marxism-Leninism. " Possibly. But why is the-e not an effective antidote in the 
skeptical Taoist doctrine of the relativity of all values, since Mr. Creel has de- 
scribed that doctrine, with its concomitan: individualism and insistence on com- 
promise, as “one of the most important ingredients of the Chinese spirit”? This 
Neo-Confucian-Communist version of intellectual radiation at a distance seems 
to be only another expression of the author's intellectualist bias, whereby logical 
sequence or philosophical affinity is evidence of historical causality. 


University of California Josep R. LEVENSON 
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WOODROW WILSON AND THE FAR EAST: THE DIPLOMACY OF 
THE SHANTUNG QUESTION. Bv Russell H. Fifield, Former American 
Foreign Service Officer; Associate Professor of Political Science, University 
of Michigan. (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 1952. Pp. xv, 383. 
$5.00.) 


WOODROW WILSON'S CHINA POLICY, 1913-1917. By Tien-yi Li, Yale 
University. (New York: Twayne Publishers. 1952. Pp. 268. $4.50.) 


Here are two important additions to the growing body of literature on Chi- 
nese-American relations. Both authors have gone beyond the usual printed 
sources and have done extensive research in the State Department archives and 
in private manuscript collections. Fifield has also talked and corresponded with 
participants, and has made use of material from the captured Japanese docu- 
ments. Li has used a number of historical works written in the Chinese language. 

Professor Li sees Wilson as a missionary-influenced friend of China, anxious 
to aid that troubled land. Wilson was ineffective, Li thinks, largely because he 
was guided by ethical rather than practical considerations. Li traces policy along 
three main lines: finance, Chinese politics, Japanese expansion. As he sees it, 
Wilson's withdrawal of support from the consortium was morally defensible but 
helped Japan rather than China. Wilson's proposed substitute, independent action 
by American investors, failed partly because the President did not push it vigor- 
ously. As for Chinese politics, Wilson hoped the Revolution of 1911 would put 
China on the democratic road. First, though, the country needed law and order; 
hence, after recognizing the Chinese republic, Wilson backed the autocratic 
Yuan Shih-k'ai. Although "by no means unwilling to hold Japanese aggression 
in check," the President did little to stop the Japanese; he was held back by 
public opinion, military weakness, and Eurcpean complications. 

'The Li volume is generally satisfactory in coverage and interpretation. There 
are certain shortcomings. While covering finance in detail, Li says little about 
missions and trade, important keys to American policy. He underrates the influ- 
ence of J. P. Morgan and Company on the breakup of the consortium and on 
the failure of the independent-action policy. What is more, there is reason to 
believe that Wilson was less interested in China than Li implies. Certainly, as 
the book shows, Wilson left most China matters to subordinates; and «when he 
took a hand his chief desire was not to help China but to avoid involvement. 

Professor Fifield's book shows how study of a single issue can throw light 
on many different diplomatic questions. His volume centers on Versailles, two 
thirds of the text being given over to that conference. There are, however, im- 
portant preliminary sections covering developments after Japan moved into 
* German-dominated Shantung at the beginning of World War I. Hoping to 
regain control of the Shantung area, China turned to the United States. She 
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obtained little immediate assistance; but Japan's pressure, especially in the 
Twenty-one Demands, increased Wilson's sympathy for China. The President 
and other Washington officials were preoccupisd with Europe during World 
War I. (“They were not thinking of China,” lamented Paul Reinsch, American 
minister to China, and the real hero of Fiñeld’s book.) But, after apparently 
yielding to Japan in the Lansing-Ishii agreement, Wilson gradually began build- 
ing a stop-Japan policy, with a new consortium and intervention in Siberia. 

The climax came at Versailles. Wilson and other American representatives 
warmly sympathized with China and opposed Japan at every step—on Shantung, 
the German islands, the race-equality question. The American position in turn 
encouraged the Chinese delegation. (China had managed to get into the con- 
ference by declaring war on Germany in 1917, over Wilson's objections.) Japan, 
however, was determined to quit the conference and stay out of the League of 
Nations if she did not win on the Shantung issue, Concerned on this point, and 
unable to get help from Lloyd George or Clemenceau, Wilson finally gave way. 
His advisers were appalled, and the Shantung settlement was attacked in the 
Senate. Most senators who took up the issue, however, cared little for China; they 
merely saw Shantung as a useful issue. 

Fifield handles his diplomatic material with a sure hand. Particularly inter- 
esting is his method of showing how various American officials reacted at critical 
junctures and how final decisions were made, He could have added value to his 
volume by including material on American reactions to the Shantung issue; 
but as it stands his is an excellent and important study. 


University of Wisconsin | Frep Harvey HARRINGTON 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA OF AMERICAN HISTORY. Edited by Richard B. Morris, 
Professor of History, Columbia University. (New York: Harper and Brothers. 
1953. Pp. xv, 776. $6.00.) 


Tus volume is the outcome of a bold attempt to produce an encyclopedia of 
American history upon a novel plan. Instead cf the usual alphabetical arrange- 
ment, the items are put in chronological order. This is accomplished by dividing 
them into three major sections and by providing an elaborate index. 

In employing this arrangement the editor has had two aims in view: (1) to 
meet the needs of anyone seeking information in regard to some particular 
matter; (2) to make possible the reading of many passages as continuous nar- 
ratives. Considerable testing enables the reviewer to declare confidently that both * 
aims have been achieved to a remarkable degree. The editor, his fourteen con- 
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sultant associates, and his eleven assistants deserve congratulations and thanks for 
the accomplishment of an extrao-dinary achievement. They have put forth a 
volume that should be constantly within easy reach of everyone interested in 
American history and should be in every public, college, and high school library 
in the United States. 

The method of arrangement presents some difficulties. The items are grouped 
in three divisions: (1) basic chronclogy; (2) topical chronology; (3) biographical 
sketches of three hundred notable Americans. The secker after information upon 
some particular matter must first consult the index and go from there to the 
text. If the index fails to provide the desired page citation his quest may be in 
vain. To overcome this possibility the index has been made very elaborate as 
measured by ordinary standards. It consists of 139 pages and contains in the 
neighborhood of 140,000 items. Despite its size, however, it does not fully come 
up to the requirements. Its principal defects are the absence of some entries that 
ought to appear, the omission of many names mentioned in the text, and the 
citation in numerous instances of only one page reference where several ought 
to have been given. EE. 

Much difference of opinion is ikely to prevail as to how far the editor has 
succeeded in his aim to make much of the book suitable for continuous reading. 
In the opinion of the reviewer, he has succeeded in very large measure, though 
some portions do not seem likely tc get any considerable number of readers. This 
appears particularly true for certain sections in the division devoted to topical 
chronology. The inclusion of numerous items of small significance, an excess of 
statistics, and the listing of too many names, make it probable that these sections 
will daunt even the most persistent readers. | 

. In a more extended review many special features would call for commenda- 
tion. The thirty-two maps and charts are admirable. They really help the text. 
One feature calling for particular notice is the list of Supreme Court decisions at 
pages 462-75. In that short space the editor has contrived to get in the essence of 
what it is important to know about 107 cases or groups of cases decided by the 
Supreme Court. The task of selection has been well done; the data is accurate; 
the issues at stake are clearly stated; divisions of opinion among the members of 
the court, where significant, are pointed out. 

The scope of the volume is broad. Almost every significant aspect of Ameri- 
can history is treated in considerable detail. The division upon topical chronology 
contains passages on the territorial expansion of the nation, transportation, im- 
migration, agriculture, commerce, industry, slavery, labor, social reform, inven- 
tions, science, and thought and culture. 

+ The fundamental test of an encyclopedia is its accuracy. Measured by that 
standard the volume must be pronounced a striking success. Errors of fact are 
few. Most of those the reviewer has noted are not seriously misleading. , 

Where so much must be included in a single volume the problem of con- 
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densation without involving ambiguity becomes exceedingly difficult. The editor 
has met it with ingenuity and great success. One exception, however, may be 
noted. In the printing of many of the dates, the year is not given. In these in- 
stances the year must be ascertained by looking back to a point where it is indi- 
cated. The method saves space but often to the annoyance of the one using the 
book, 

Part III, consisting of 110 pages and about one seventh of the whole volume, 
is devoted to short biographical sketches o: three hundred notable Americans. 
The reviewer thinks thát the wisdom of including this feature may well be 
questioned. Not much is added to the utility of the book. The selections are 
open to question. The sketches, however, ar uniformly well done. 

A word of commendation is due to the publishers for the excellent format 
and for the reasonable price. 


Dartmouth College Frank MaLoY ANDERSON 


SEEDTIME OF THE REPUBLIC: THE ORIGIN OF THE AMERICAN 
TRADITION OF POLITICAL LIBERTY. By Clinton Rossiter. (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 1953. Pp. xiv, 558. $7.50.) 


Tuts lengthy and important compendium of early American political opinion 
and the situation in which it developed re>resents an enormous amount of re- 
search into colonial newspapers, pamphlets, sermons, and other writings. It com- 
bines the biographical, the analytical, and -he historical methods. In spite of a 
certain breathlessness, induced no doubt by the vast territory covered, it presents 
a striking synthesis of circumstance, men, and heritage, the titles of its three 
parts. Professor Rossiter’s own enthusiasm is transferred to the page and the 
reader. He is never tedious and few of his pages will fail to stimulate a desire 
to pursue further the ideas described or suggested. Though long, the book is so 
arranged in parts, chapters, and topics within each that students and their 
teachers should find this a most useful intreduction to the American tradition of 
political liberty. Perhaps it should be added here that the discussion of the origins 
of that tradition is focused upon the factors produced by the colonial scene, though 
nearly every page bears some reference to the European background. 

Professor Rossiter is not afraid of large topics. He devotes thirty pages to the 
' colonial mind (under that heading) and manages in this space to present an 
amazingly vivid and detailed picture. He does not ignore the limitations im- 
posed by “buskin and bullock” and cannoz be accused of an exaggerated esti- 
mate of colonial culture. He briefly describes the English framework of thought 
and insists that, in spite of growing rationalism and tolerance on both sides of 
the Atlantic, this was essentially a Christian framework still. He asserts that men 
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lived in an awareness of human liberty, though he notices the class structure of 
society, and a differentiation in education strange to modern democratic practice. 
He describes the place of libraries in the period. He lists the “prophets to whom 
appeals for support” in controversy were most often made. He supposes that as 
in English politics, “the edifice of liberty was made to rest on three grand sup- 
ports: natural law and natural rights, Whig constitutionalism, and virtue . . . 
three essentials of the party line." He rightly emphasizes the tremendous im- 
portance attached to virtue and its concomitant, happiness, in the eighteenth 
century, though be perhaps slightly obscures an excellent point when he calls 
this virtue "an interesting refinement of Whig political theory." After all, from 
Cumberland through Shaftesbury and Hutcheson and their followers, the phi- 
losophers and psychologists developed and analyzed this ancient subject, and 
their definitions lie at the base of most liberal thought in Britain and in America. 

Professor Rossiter's originality consists largely in the scope of his inquiry— 
the total environment provided by that part of this continent settled in 1776, as 
well as the nature of the factors of liberty. He selects, as most notable and char- 
acteristic, six men—Hooker, Williams, Wise, Mayhew, Bland, and Franklin— 
each as representative of colonial thought rather than as major influences upon it. 
Finally he presents an extensive analysis of the political theory of the Revolution 
itself. He is concerned rather with the rough and ready political slogans and 
expedients of the period than with an attempt to discover subtlety or sharpness 
of definition. His scheme prevents any detailed discussion of the philosophies of 
Jefferson, Madison, or Adams. His concern is with the connection of theory with 
the world of political action. He concludes that the American revolutionary creed 
produced neither a universal thinker nor a definitive book like Locke's famous 
Essay on Government. It was, however, taken to the hearts of tens of thousands 
of hopeful Americans. According to this creed the best of all possible govern- 
ments will be popular, limited, divided, balanced, representative, republican, con- 
stitutional, and virtuous. The major characteristics of revolutionary thought are 
therefore individualism, toughness, optimism, idealism, pragmatism, and moral- 
ity. Doctrinaires of the left or the right are horrified, but the American heritage 
has provided us with principles adequate for present-day problems. 

There is plenty of room for controversy in this book, over matters of detail 
and concerning methods of approach. There are some repetitions (for example 
over the right of migration). In his anxiety to be all inclusive, and as a result of 
total immersion in eighteenth-century writing, Professor Rossiter is given to 
stringing together long lists of names, or attributes, or adjectives (as illustrated 
in the last paragraph above) from which he is seldom willing to omit even one 
as his subjects or his theses recur. There are minor slips in the index which a 
second edition could correct. This reviewer loves footnotes and has already found 
many useful references in those to this volume which are well worth study. But 
surely these would be far clearer if the list of abbreviations on page 5ï0 to 
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chapter ten were placed immediately after the useful note (pp. 453-56) which 
must also be kept open for the elucidation of many other abbreviations. 


Bryn Mawr College CAROLINE ROBBINS 


THE STAMP ACT CRISIS: PROLOGUE TO REVOLUTION. By Edmund S. 
and Helen M. Morgan. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press for 
the Institute of Early American History and Culture at Williamsburg, Vir- 
ginia. 1953. Pp. x, 310. $6.00.) 


We are told in the preface that the authors have endeavored “to see general 
issues through the eyes of individual men.” The men selected are too largely 
officeholders who favored the Stamp Act program or were charged with its 
enforcement. Separate chapters are assigned to Francis Bernard, John Robinson, 
Thomas Hutchinson, Jared Ingersoll, and John Hughes—nearly one fourth of 
the entire volume. Daniel Dulany is the only patriot leader who rates a full 
chapter. This emphasis is unusual. An “Epilogue” relates in detail how the Tory 
leaders in the controversy were later rewarded with lucrative positions under the 
Townshend Revenue Act. 

The best chapters are those where no special effort has been made to present 
the opinions of individuals. Chapter x on the opening of ports and courts is 
especially well done. 

There are separate chapters on the Sugar Act and the Stamp Act. Neither 
attempts to analyze for the reader the provisions of the law and how it operated 
or what was to be done with the money. In the case of the Stamp Act there is 
needed some explanation of what happened to the stamps that were not returned 
to the accounting officer in England. These totaled more than £12,000 for New 
England and more than as much more for New York. Were they destroyed 
locally? 

The treatment as a whole is too largely that of a study in local history. About 
one fifth of the space is devoted to what happened in New England—some inci- 
dents, such as the “New Light” movement, rather remotely related to the Stamp 
Act issues. The Stamp Act applied to the entire colonial empire and was as 
effectively nullified in Antigua, Grenada, and Bermuda as it was in Connecticut. 

In spite of these limitations the authors have made real contributions to an 
understanding of the vital issues involved. Tke confusion over “internal” and 
“external” taxes has been effectively clarified. Apparently no responsible Ameri- 
can ever conceded a right of Parliament to tax the colonies for revenue purposes 
in any form. 

In his “Conclusions” Professor Morgan rises above the trivialities of local 
incidents and recognizes the vital permanent constitutional questions that wer 
involved. He states his conviction clearly and conzisely: 
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Yet in the last analysis the significance of the Stamp Act crisis lies in the 
emergence, not of leaders and methods and organizations, but of well defined 
constitutional principles. The resolutions of the colonial and inter-colonial as- 
semblies in 1765 laid down the line on which Americans stood until they cut their 
connections with England. Consistently from 1765 to 1776 they denied the 
authority of Parliament to tax them externally or internally; consistently they 
affirmed their willingness to submit to whatever legislation Parliament should 
enact for the supervision of the empire as a whole [p. 295]. 


It is hoped that Professor Morgan will expand his study to the rest of the 
American colonies and show how essentially every constitutional issue raised in 
the period 1765-1775 has ultimately been resolved by the British Empire itself 
in favor of the American point of view. The controversy started in 1764 and 1765 
shaped not only the constitution of the United States but that of the modern 
British Empire as well. We need to have the full story. 


Greeley, Colorado O. M. DICKERSON 


THE GREAT MAN: GEORGE WASHINGTON AS A HUMAN BEING. 
By Howard Swiggett. (Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday and Company. 1953. 
Pp. xvii, 491. $5.00.) i 


Tuns is a lively study of Washington's character and career from his election 
as commander in chief of the Continental Army in 1775 to his death in 1799. 
About three fourths deals with the eight war years, the remainder with the final 
sixteen. The staccato style and pugnacity are reminiscent of Woodward's George 
Washington: The Image and the Man; but Swiggétt gives a more favorable and, 
to my mind, sounder interpretation of Washington's character and military abil- 
ity than Woodward. Considerable new material is brought to light, notably in 
chapters 31 and 16 dealing with Washington's attitude toward slavery and his 
conduct relative to the Laurens-Lee duel of December, 1778. 

Washington deplored slavery and favored gradual abolition, but yet refrained 
from freeing his own slaves during his lifetime, chiefly, it seems, because of the 
inconvenience and sacrifice of income involved. Fearing that the household slaves 
brought with him to Philadelphia, the temporary national capital, were about to 
become free under the law of Pennsylvania liberating slaves brought into the 
state by their masters and kept there six months, Washington, who had gone to 
Virginia, wrote Tobias Leer, in April, 1791, to get the slaves back to Virginia 
“under pretext that may deceive both them and the Public; and none I think i 
would so effectually do this, as Mrs. Washington coming to Virginia next 
month. . . . This would naturally bring her maid and Austin, and Hercules, 
under the idea of coming home to Cook whilst we remained there, might'be 
sent on in the Stage” (Fitzpatrick, Writings of Washington, XXXVII, 573-74). 
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As to the Laurens-Lee duel, the challenge issued by Washington's aide, Col- 
onel John Laurens and delivered to Lee by another member of Washington's 
staff, Colonel Alexander Hamilton, flagrantly violated army regulations. The 
challenge was issued while Washington, Laurens, and Hamilton were all in 
Philadelphia and details of the duel were almost immediately publicized. Yet 
Washington took no steps to punish Laurens and Hamilton by dismissing or 
suspending them or ordering a court-martial to try them, thus countenancing 
violation of the army rule against dueling. According to Swiggett, the rule, 
whose breach was thus countenanced by Washington, was adopted by Congress 
in June, 1775, on his recommendation, in place of a weaker rule initially pro- 
posed; but no source for this statement is cited, and I found no substantiation 
for it in Ford, Journals of Congress, Fitzpatrick, Writings of Washington, or 
Burnett, Letters of Members. 

The chief weakness of this interesting Look, illustrated by the example just 
given, is the author's failure to cite sources. Another weakness is the seeming bias 
against Gates and John Adams. For example, the author clearly implies (pp. 140- 
41) that in 1777, when Washington asked Gates to send Morgan's corps and 
the brigades of Paterson, Glover, and Nixon to join the main army, Gates sent 
only one brigade, whereas, in truth, he sent Morgan's corps and two brigades, 
retaining only a single Continental brigade (Nixon's) for the northern depart- 
ment (Knollenberg, Washington and the Revolution, pp. 32-34 with citation of 
sources). In criticizing the list of suggested a-my officers sent by President Adams 
to Washington in 1798, as “a strange, almost crafty roster of old and young, 
which can hardly have been prepared excep: to confuse" (p. 456), Swiggett de- 
scribes it as a "list for the choice of field commander.” In fact the list related 
to the whole group of top officers, staff, ard line, and was well conceived for 
this larger purpose. 


Chester, Connecticut BERNHARD KNOLLENBERG 


GEORGE WASHINGTON IN AMERICAN LITERATURE, 1775-1865. By 
William Alfred Bryan. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1952. Pp. xii, 
280. $4.00.) 


* “In all likelihood every young nation has something of an ‘inferiority com- 
plex.’ Americans found it good at frequent iatervals to assure and remind them- 
selves of their dignity and importance, and this they could well do through 

` contemplation of the character arid career of Washington.” So the late William 
Alfred Bryan has stated his main theme in -his well-documented reconstruction 
of George Washington's progress toward Olympus. But older nations than the 
United States have indulged in similar worship of the national hero, and there 
is little in these pages that points to a process uniquely American. Indeed, the 
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universal often obscures the national throughout the author’s discriminating 
analysis, 

It is Professor Bryan’s contention that the young Republic in its formative 
years needed some symbol to which all its people could turn with pride, and 
that the hero Washington, general and statesman, had won the confidence and 
respect of his generation. His elevation to the Valhalla of national heroes was 
immediate and permanent. But this somewhat confuses the way in which Wash- 
ington’s contemporary admirers fixed the austerely dignified character, so sharply 
defined in the Stuart portraits, and the much more complicated process by which 
he became the “Father of His Country.” The partisan bitterness and animosities 
of the very decades in which the heroic legend was being shaped are not neg- 
lected in this study, but they are minimized. The author dismisses them rather 
too easily with the Emersonian phrase that “time dissipates to shining ether the 
solid angularity of facts.” It has also made some facts the more angular and 
difficult to get around. 

When Professor Bryan organized his material, he chose to consider the lit- 
erary development of the Washington legend, under such categories as oratory, 
biography, verse, drama, and fiction. Each is a delightful essay; and the author 
has managed with great skill to keep in the forefront of such a topical arrange- 
ment the chronology of events that played so large a part in determining just 
how Americans would regard one of their greatest heroes. What is lacking, how- 
ever, is a careful estimate of the impact of the various forms of literary expres- 
sion. Did either the oratory or the verses or the drama make as profound an 
impression on American minds as the ideas evoked by the various Stuart por- 
traits? Was Parson Weems, with his unrestrained imagination and his forty 
editions, more potent than all the other biographets and the writers of fiction 
combined? In time's relentless selections what determines the myth or the fact 
that will endure? 

Of one thing the reader will be sure. The Americans who first fashioned the 
stature of the heroic Washington, in the hope that he would become the symbol 
of a united nation, were less well served by their handiwork in their own time 
than in the generations that have come after them. 


Columbia University Joux A. Krour 


t 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL PRINCIPLES OF THOMAS JEFFERSON., By 
Caleb Perry Patterson. (Austin: University of Texas Press, 1953. Pp. xi, 211. 
$4.00.) 


IN spite of the spate of writings on Jefferson, and in spite of the fact that 
notwithstanding his versatile genius he is best known as a statesman and political 
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leader, it is nevertheless true that no adequate and specific treatment of Jefferson's 
political principles has hitherto been published. (Of course nearly every writer 
on Jefferson says something about his poli-ical philosophy. The following come 
closest to the topic: John W. Wayland, The Political Opinions of Thomas Jefferson 
[New York, 1907]; Charles E. Merriam, "The Political Theory of Jefferson," 
Political Science Quarterly, XVII (March, 1902), 24-45; Lynton K. Caldwell, 
The Administrative Theories of Hamilton and Jefferson [Chicago, 1944]; Edward 
Dumbauld, The Declaration of Independence and What It Means Today [Nor- 
man, 1950]; Saul K. Padover, Demccracy: By Thomas Jefferson [New York, 
1939]; Charles M. Wiltse, The Jeffersonias Tradition in American Democracy 
[Chapel Hill, 1935]; and John Sharp Williams, Thomas Jefferson: His Permanent 
Influence on American Institutions [New York, 1913].) Professor Patterson's 
volume therefore fills an important gap in.the vast literature about the third 
President of the United States and will prove very useful and convenient. In 
structure and arrangement the book is an admirably ordered gleaning from 
Jefferson's published writings (apparently ro manuscript sources were used); in 
style it is marked by a spirited eloquence and clarity. 

The author admits (p. viii) being "much interested in the implications of 
Jefferson’s thought for today," and in that regard occasionally expresses partisan 
opinions which will not be shared by all readers. Thus he says that in the election 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt "the American 2eople gave the most overwhelming 
approval to Jeffersonian principles to be fouzd in the annals of American politics. 
They did not foresee that he and his successor's administrations would shame- 
lessly abandon those very principles" (>. ix; see also pp. 63 ff., 71, 105, 111, 125). 
But these digressions are few in number, temperate in tone, and reasonably relevant 
to the Jeffersonian doctrine which elicits them; in any event they are not out of 
place in the mouth of a Texan today. Misprints in the book are few. One error 
which should be mentioned is the quotation zs a Jefferson document of the 
passage on natural and civil rights (pp. 23-56) which Chinard attributed to 
Jefferson but in his second edition (not available to Patterson) recognized as 
having been written by Thomas Paine. 

With these caveats, the book may be unqualifiedly praised. After a discussion 
of Jefferson as a lawyer (chap. 1), Professor Patterson treats the manner in which 
Jefferson as author of the Declaration of Independence "became a chief con- 
tributor to our constitutional system of government” (p. 29). Jefferson's theory 
of self-government as a natural right and of the Constitution as a delegation of 
limited powers to the government by conseat of the governed is then described 
` (p. 52). Professor Patterson rightly stresses Jefferson’s belief in the supremacy of 
constitutions as fundamental law and his approval of judicial review as a means 
of maintaining that supremacy. In fact Jefferson was the first to propose judicial 
review rather than the comprehensive federal veto over state action which 
Madison favored in the Constitutional Convention, Jefferson also favored amend- 
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ment rather than loose construction as a means of keeping the Constitution 
abreast of contemporary needs (pp. 73-79). 

Passing to particular aspects of Jefferson’s general constitutional theory, the 
author discusses Jeffezson's opposition to executive power (chap. 5: this would 
have been timely material for the Supreme Court in the recent steel seizure case); 
bureaucracy (chap. 6); centralization by judicial fiat (chap. 7); and the substantive 
interpretation of the general welfare clause (chap. 8). Constitutional issues con- 
nected with the Louisiana Purchase, the Embargo, and the Kentucky Resolutions 
are then considered (chap. 9). 

Concluding chapters deal with Jefferson's contributions to the territorial 
growth of the Union and the establishment of republican government in the terri- 
tories (chap. 10); to public education (chap. 11); and his achievements as 
champion of freedom of the mind (chap. 12). Throughout his life Jefferson “was 
dedicated to fighting for the liberty of man. . . . Whether this battle was being 
fought in Virginia or on a national scale, it was Jefferson who led the forces of 
freedom" (p. 188). 


Uniontown, Pennsylvania Epwarp DumBAULD 


COMMENTARIES ON THE CONSTITUTION, 1790-1860. By Elizabeth 
Kelley Bauer. [Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law, Number 575.] 
(New. York: Columbia University Press. 1952. Pp. 400. $4.75.) 


Every American counterpart of Macaulay's schoolboy has read and been told 
that the American Constitution has grown through interpretation, as well as 
through formal amendment. Few persons are aware of the extent to which the 
ideas and policies of executive, legislative, and judicial branches have been in- 
fluenced by the various commentaries on the Constitution. 

Miss Bauer has chosen to limit her study to the formal commentaries, thus 
excluding such examples as are to be found in speeches and essays, as well as in 
such controversial writings as The Federalist. She deals with books by thirteen 
authors, some of them, like Wilson, Kent, Story, and John Taylor, well known, 
others, like Rawle, DuPonceau, Deuer, and Hoffman, relatively, and perhaps 
deservedly, obscure. 

The book is divided into four parts of very different lengths. Part one is four- 
teen pages long and deals, very superficially, with the nature and historical setting 
of the commentaries, Part two, the longest section (pp. 35-207), contains. brief - 
biographies of the commentators. Much of this might well have been omitted. 
Part three (p. 211-331) is "The Contents of the Commentaries." The concluding 
section. of 26 pages is concerned with "The Uses of the Commentaries." 

Only one aspect of political thought and public law, the nature of the union, 
is dealt with, though several of the commentaries have much that is interesting 
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and relevant to say on other aspects oí political and legal thought. Nor is there 
any very illuminating analysis of the ideas of the commentazors on this one 
subject. In place of interpretation and evaluation we are offered brief narrative 
and descriptive accounts of the books, together with quotation and paraphrase. 
The short chapter on the uses or applications of the commentaries is similarly 
disappointing, partly because of formalistic method, partly because of the limita- 
tions the author has imposed upon herself in her selection of books and the 
portions thereof to be discussed. There are much more comprehensive treatments 
available of the books by several of the better-known commentators, but in the 
biographical section and the bibliography there are materials which will be helpful 
to those in search of information concerning the less well known authors and 


commentaries. 


Smith College BENJAMIN F. WRIGHT 


RELIGION IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN CULTURE, 1765- 
1840. By William Warren Sweet. (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1952. 


Pp. xiv, 338. $3.50.) 


“InsTEAD of reflecting merely the thoughts and sentiments of a priestly caste,” 
writes Dr, Sweet, “American church history deals with a great mass of active and 
influential laymen. The central theme :n this volume is the part played by organ- 
ized religion in the transit of civilizazion westward.” Thus the author continues 
his ambitious four-volume project tket began so successfully with Religion in 
Colonial America. Perhaps the title promises teo much in suggesting that the book 
is primarily concerned with the impact of religion upon many phases of American 
social and intellectual history. Yet it dces deal, though very briefly, with such cul- 
tural themes as church colleges, frontier moral courts, and frontier religious songs. 
Dr. Sweet is much more concerned with the dissemination of Protestantism west- 
ward (Catholicism is dealt with more cursorily) ra-her than the impact of religion 
on the arts and sciences, the class structure, and educational and political thought. 

In strict topical and chronological arrangement, the author tells the story of 
the adjustment of each of the larger sects to the issues of the American Revolu- 
tion; its independence of Old World ties; the various devices used to bring religion 
to the frontier such as the camp meeting, the circuit rider, and the western 
missionary; the growth of seminaries and religious publications; and the successive 

- stages.in the revolt against Calvinism. Although some of this story has been told 
in recent years by Alice F. Tyler and George Stephenson among others, Dr. Sweet 
has kept his narrative reasonably fresh by making available not only his own 
considerable researches and the recent monographs of other scholars but also the 
remarkably high-grade theses done by his numerous doctoral students. One of the 
latter, Dr. Charles Johnson (Ph.D., Northwestern), has retold the story of the 
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camp meeting in so analytical a way as to prove that many historians have been 
misled in their notion of what it actually was. It appears that the wild Cane Ridge 
and Logan County Camp Meetings, which have been taken to be typical of the 
camp meeting generally, were extreme exceptions, not the rule. Sweet adds to this 
that the shouting sects did not have a monopoly of the camp meetings but shared 
them with the numerous Presbyterian and Congregational preachers who brought 
a far higher literacy to their tasks than the others did; and these Calvinist sects 
produced the most conspicuous revivalists in American religious history from 
Jonathan Edwards to Billy Sunday. The author points out that the Episcopalians 
were so handicapped by their high educational requirements for clergy that they 
failed to win many frontiersmen and were forced to depend on the rise of western 
towns and cities for their growth westward. 

The interaction of church and state is best told for the revolutionary and con- 
stitutional periods, a theme upon which many scholars have labored. Dr. Sweet 
traces the emergence of a definite separation of church and state for this era, 
although he also points out that the Continental Congress was daily concerned! 
with nonsecular legislation for keeping the Sabbath, setting aside fast days, 
providing for public worship, and punishing blasphemy and immorality. 

The author has an interesting thesis which he feels “explodes” Beard's economic 
theory regarding the origins of the Constitution. He cites some highly relevant 
evidence to prove that the religious split over ratification was basic. The Presby- 
terians, acting with almost complete unanimity, opposed the adoption of the 
Constitution because they feared that it meant a state church unless some explicit 
guarantees in the form of a Bill of Rights were added. Baptists and Quakers 
shared this feeling. On the other hand, the Congregationalists believed that the 
projected Constitution would be advantageous. This important thesis deserves 
more intensive examination and, it seems likely, may blend with rather than 
exclude the Beard thesis, 

While this crowded canvas prevents a sharp central focus, there is much 
fascinating material here. One meets the varied personalities of frontier religion 
and the fecund theologies that western conditions encouraged. New York state 
and Ohio had their extraordinary revivalist, Charles G. Finney, and his per- 
fectionist “Oberlin Theology”; a more extreme and perhaps better-known perfec- 
tionist was Noyes of New York and Vermont who left his mark in the Oneida 
Community. Calvinist “gentlemen in black” of the frontier tried hard to subdue 
the outspoken Methodists, who complained that they were never ablé to say 
“Amen” above a whisper in a Calvinist community. Dr. Sweet has succeeded in 
tracing the ideological splinters into which Calvinism disintegrated such as the 
Universalists, the Unitarians, the Free Will Baptists, and the various Arminian- 
influenced sects. He retells, with generous acknowledgment to Dr. Whitney Cross, 
the story of that amazing arca, the “burned-over district.” Altogether, the author 
has added a new debt owed him by historians and students; while the reviewer 
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prefers Dr. Sweet's first volume to this one, he appreciates the high scholarly 
standards which have made American religious history a major branch of his- 
torical scholarship. 


Western Reserve University Harvey Wisi 


ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF THE SECOND BANK OF THE UNITED 
STATES. By Walter Buckingham Smith, James G. Boswell Professor of 
American Economic Institutions, Claremont Men's College. [Studies in Eco- 
nomic History Published in Coóperation with the Committee on Research 
in Economic History.] (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1953. Pp. xii, 


314. $5.00.) 


Pnorzsson Smith's book provides a lucid and vigorous account of the opera- 
tions of the Second Bank of the Un:ted States, It supplements Catterall's classic 
work by a more comprehensive use of statistical material and by more adequate 
treatment of debt retirement, of the Bank's international activities and of its 
final period of decadence as a Pennsylvania corporation. Using the Bank as a 
focus, Professor Smith is able to give a valuable picture of the broad growth of 
the American economy between 1816 and 1641. A series of tables on employment, 
investment, international payments, state bond issues, and so on, enhances the 
usefulness of the book. 

Professor Smith states correctly that both friends and enemies of the Bank 
greatly exaggerated its power to affect economic development and stability. He 
believes nevertheless that the First and Second Banks represented an able and 
promising experiment in central banxing, that "the constructive achievements of 
the Bank from 1819 to 1834 were cf a high order," and that the defeat of the 
Bank recharter turned the United States from one of the most financially inven- 
tive countries in the world "into one of the most backward." 

There is undoubtedly more to be said for this viewpoint than critics of the 
Bank (including this writer) have allowed. On the other hand, Professor Smith, 
I think, understates and to some degree misunderstands the political issues in- 
volved. The Bank was not a chaste and impartial institution until Jackson's willful 
hostility forced it into politics; a detailed examination of its local officials would 
certainly show that the majority were actively opposed to the Jackson party and 
the new political tendencies. And, if Prof=ssor Smith had read the Jacksonian 
financial theorists with the same sympathr tha: he has read the friends of the 
Bank, he might have given a more fair picture of Jacksonian banking conceptions. 
As it is, W. M. Gouge, for example, is mentioned only once, and then in passing. 

The great value of the book, however is the extent to which it raises im- 
portant questions. For this reader, it raised in particular the question whether in , 
the end it may not be concluded that the men in Jackson's day who were most 
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nearly right from the viewpoint of economic growth were neither the Bank 
advocates nor the hard money theorists but the soft money men of the West. 
American economic progress in this period would probably not have been nearly 
so rapid had it not been for the rapid expansion of the means of payment, brought 
about largely by the champions of uncontrolled banking. Thus the increase in the 
monetary supply from 69 million dollars in 1820 to 93 million in 1830 and 205 
million in 1836 came about largely as a result of banking practices which neither 
W. M. Gouge nor Professor Smith would have approved. Yet in this period, 
while prices rose by about seventeen per cent, national income rose by about 
two thirds. These figures strongly suggest that, without the expansion in monetary 
supply, there would have been a much lower rate of economic growth. 


Harvard University ARTHUR SCHLESINGER, JR. 


THE COTTON KINGDOM: A TRAVELLER'S OBSERVATIONS ON 
COTTON AND SLAVERY IN THE AMERICAN SLAVE STATES. 
Based upon Three Former Volumes of Journeys and Investigations by the 
Same Author. By Frederick Law Olmsted. Edited, with an Introduction by 
Arthur M. Schlesinger. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1953. Pp. Ixiii, 626, 
xvi. $6.75.) 


Tue profusion of books about the antebellum South written by contemporary 
visitors reflected the curiosity of literate Northerners and Europeans about the social 
peculiarities of that region. These books, when written by competent observers 
who remained in the South long enough to avoid superficiality, collectively con- 
stitute a major primary source fcr the historian. Among the countless travelers 
who left published or unpublished records of their impressions, Frederick Law 
Olmsted was in a class by himsel=. Professor Schlesinger does not exaggerate the 
value of Olmsted's Cotton Kingdom, which is an abridgment of three earlier 
books, when he calls it "the nearest thing posterity has to an exact transcription 
of a civilization . . . an indispensable work in the process of recapturing the 
American past.” For Olmsted wrote a classic comparable to those written by 
Arthur Young, Tocqueville, and Bryce. 

When Olmsted visited the South in the 1850's, he did not go as a mere casual 
observer. He was sent there with a commission from Henry J. Raymond of the 
New York Times to find out all he could and to give an honest report of his 
observations. He went equipped with a knowledge of agriculture and with ex- 
perience as a traveler, writer, and reporter. Olmsted devoted more than a year to 
his journeys through the slave stazes. He visited cities as well as rural areas, small 
farms as well as large plantations. His interest was not limited to slavery, for he 
also wrote about manners, morals, religion, dress, diet, housing, transportation— 
in short, nearly everything. 
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Olmsted composed his articles and books not from a fallible memory but from 
copious notes taken during his trips. He did a superb job of reporting. But this 
does not mean that he entered the South with an unbiased mind. Though far 
from an abolitionist, Olmsted was a mild critic of slavery as a social system and 
a doctrinaire critic of slavery as a labor system. These attitudes, and the mounting 
sectional tensions of the 1850's, clearly affected the nature of his generalizations 
and conclusions. For example, he insisted that slave labor was almost uniformly 
wasteful, incompetent, and more expensive than free labor in spite of much 
contrary evidence found in his own writings. But this in itself is significant. It 
means that though his own convictions influenced his interpretations, they did 
not cause him to suppress evidence that failed to support his personal views. 
Olmsted reported what he saw and heard as accurately as it was humanly pos- 
sible to do. 

Professor Schlesinger has discussed fully the problem of bias in an admirable 
introduction to this handsome new edition of the Cotton Kingdom, the first 
published since 1862. The introduction also includes a brief biographical sketch, 
an account of Olmsted's journeys and how his books were written, and a record 
of their reception by contemporaries and by subsequent historians. In addition, 
Schlesinger has compiled a good analytical index. 

Editor and publisher deserve the appreciation of the present generation of 
students and scholars for making it possible for them to have Olmsted on their 
shelves. 


University of California, Berkeley KennetH M. SrAMPP 


THE COLLECTED WORKS OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. Edited by Roy P. 
Basler. Assistant Editors, Marion Dolores Pratt and Lloyd A. Dunlap. In nine 
volumes. (Néw Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University Press for the Abraham 
Lincoln Association, Springfield, Ill. 1953. Pp. 519; 553; 555; 563; 554; 562; 
551; 595. Index vol. to be published later. $115.) 


“In times of change and danger when there is a quicksand of fear under 
men's reasoning," wrote John Dos Passos in The Ground We Stand On, “a sense 
of continuity with generations gone before can stretch like a lifeline across the 
scary present." It is the search for that continuity which has provided the major 
theme for American historical writing during the past two troubled decades. 
Avoiding*both cynicism and adulation the new history combines a disciplined 

+ use of the soundest scholarly techniques witt a fine sympathy for the American 
past. A chief characteristic of the new scholarship is its monumental scale. Such 
works as Douglas Southall Freeman's R. E. Lee, Allan Nevins’ Ordeal of the 
Union, and Carl Van Doren’s Benjamin Franklin represent what Alfred Kazin 
has characterized as an “attempt not to ‘escape’ into the past but to pack the whole 
of the past into the present.” 
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Symptomatic of this dominant tendency in American historical scholarship ~~ 
has been the attention given in the past two decades to the collecting, editing, and ie 
publishing of the writings of our Republic's saints and sages. The pathmarker here ` 
' was John C. Fitzpatrick's bicentennial edition of The Writings of George Wash- 
ington, but other equally ambitious projects soon followed. Typical of the trend 
are Ralph L. Rusk's The Complete Letters of Ralph Waldo Emerson, Samuel I. 
Rosenman's The Public Papers and Addresses of Franklin D. Roosevelt, Julian P. 
Boyd's The Papers of Thomas Jefferson, and Elting E. Morison's Letters of 
Theodore Roosevelt, 

When compared with these new and definitive editions, the writings of 
Abraham Lincoln seemed to have been surprisingly neglected. Civil War students 
have been obliged to use the old and imperfect collections edited by John G. 
Nicolay and John Hay (12 vols., 1905) or by Arthur Brooks Lapsley (8 vols., 
1905), and to supplement these by searching through Gilbert A. Tracy's Uncol- 
lected Letters of Abraham Lincoln (1917), Ida M. Tarbell's Life of Abraham 
Lincoln (1900), which included many documents in an appendix, Lincoln Letters 
Hitherto Unpublished in the Library of Brown University (1927), Paul M. Angle's 
New Letters and Papers of Abraham Lincoln (1930), Emanuel Hertz's Abraham 
Lincoln: A New Portrait (1931), and Rufus Rockwell Wilson's Uncollected 
Works of Abraham Lincoln (2 vols., 1947-48). Even with the greatest care the 
scholar could not be sure that he had read all of Lincoln's statements on any 
subject, and only a few experts could know whether the available texts were 
accurate and authentic. 

Clearly a new and definitive edition of Lincoln’s works has long been needed. 
Ever since 1925 the Abraham Lincoln Association of Springfield, Illinois, had as 
its ultimate objective the publication of Lincoln's writings, and under a series of 
able executive secretaries (Paul M. Angle, Benjamin P. Thomas, Harry E. Pratt, 
and W. E, Baringer), the association accumulated an extensive file of Lincoln 
manuscripts and photostats, ready for future use. Actual publication could not 
be planned until after the 1947 opening of the Robert Todd Lincoln Collection, 
with its hundreds of Lincoln holographs. At this time Roy P. Basler became 
executive secretary of the association and editor-in-chief of the projected publica- 
tion. Aided by a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation, assisted by collectors, 
librarians, and research workers all over the nation, and guided by an editorial 
board composed of Paul M. Angle, J. G. Randall, and Benjamin P. Thomas, 
Mr. Basler and his two assistant editors, Marion Dolores Pratt and Lloyd A. 
Dunlap, have produced an edition of Lincoln's writings which meets the highest 
expectations of Civil War scholars. The editors refrain from calling their labors 
“definitive,” but they are far too modest: this is a work of permanent value, and 
a basic tool for any respectable library. The Collected Works of Abraham Lincoln 
represents a major achievement in American historical scholarship. 

In these eight volumes (an additional index volume is to appear later) Lin- 
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coln's writings are chronologically presented, from his copybook verses of 1824 
to a memorandum written at 8:30 on tke evening of April 14, 1865. Appendixes 
in the eighth volume present undated letters, items received too late for inclusion 
in their proper chronological place, and a valuable list of “writings for which 
no text has been found, forgeries and spu-ious or dubious items attributed to 
Lincoln.” 

From a physical as well as from a schclarly point of view, this set is most 
impressive. The Rutgers University Press has seen that the books are handsomely 
designed and sumptuously bound. Each volume bears a portrait of Lincoln as 
frontispiece, and the first volume also contains collotype reproductions of pages 
from Lincoln's boyhood sum book and survey maps he made later in Illinois. 

The Collected Works of Abraham Lincoln will at once supersede all previous 
collections of the President's writings. Since this handsome and valuable set is 
destined to have a permanent place in ou- libraries, it is desirable that it be 
appraised by the most rigorous standards o£ historical criticism. Perhaps the first 
requirement for an authoritative edition of the writings of a public figure is that 
the documents included be authentic. The test is a particularly important one in 
the present case, for Lincoln autographs are so valuable that forgery is a constant 
possibility. Even Nicolay and Hay permittec three items of doubtful authenticity 
to pass their scrutiny, and Emanuel Hertz included at least seven forgeries and 
fabrications. 

Dr. Basler and his assistant editors have taken great care to insure the 
genuineness of the writings they reproduce. So strict are their standards that 
numerous items elsewhere attributed to Lincoln—such as the pseudonymous 
“Sampson’s Ghost" letters and many unsigned editorials in the Sangamo Journal— 
have been excluded because the evidence as to their authorship is insufficient. 

For each item which is included the editors have sought to locate an indis- 
putably authentic source, Wherever possible the original Lincoln manuscript has 
been searched out, and the footnote which follows each item gives the location of 
the source. (Inadvertently, the whereabouts of the first draft of the Gettysburg 
address [VII, 17-18] is not specified. The manuscript is in the Library of Con- 
gress.) In a few cases where only a partial or imperfect text can be located, the 
editorial note gives due warning of questiorable authenticity. 

Establishing the genuineness of Lincoln letters is a tricky, technical business, 
and in general the editors seem to have handled their difficult assignment very 
well. Two items of questionable authenticity seem to have escaped their vigilant 
+ checking. The first is a “Memorandum on Fort Sumter,” tentatively dated March 
18, 1861 (IV, 288-90), here attributed to Lincoln. Apparently the only reason for 
thinking it Lincoln’s is the first sentence: “Some considerations in favor of with- 
drawing the Troops from Fort Sumpter [<tc], by President Lincoln.” To this 
reviewer it appears that the editors have misread that “by” to mean authorship, 
when properly it indicates only agency. The manuscript bears no other internal 
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or external evidence of having been the President's production. It is not in Lin- 
coln's writing; the phrasing is distinctly not Lincolnian; and the document itself 
is not located among the Lincoln Papers but instead is in the Gideon Welles MSS, 

A good deal more serious is the inclusion of a letter purportedly written by ` 
Lincoln in 1864 (VII, 101-102) to General James S. Wadsworth, in which the 
President declared: "The restoration of the Rebel States to the Union must rest 
upon the principle of civil and political equality of both races. . . .” If authentic, 
this document would require a complete reconsideration of Lincoln's reconstruction 
policy. As a matter of fact, it is in direct contradiction to Lincoln's other authen- 
ticated statements on the touchy subject of Negro suffrage; for the "private 
consideration" of the governor of restored Louisiana, in defining the elective 
franchise, Lincoln would “barely suggest . . . whether some of the colored people 
may not be let in—as, for instance, the very intelligent . . .” (VII, 243). The 
provenience of the Wadsworth letter is distressingly dubious. Apparently first 
published in September, 1865, in the Southern Advocate (which the editors can- 
not identify, but which may have been published in Huntsville, Alabama), the 
letter was reprinted by the New York Tribune to support the Republican Radicals’ 
war upon President Johnson's reconstruction policies. The last paragraph of the 
letter, as printed in the Collected Works, has an even more remote source; it is 
taken from an 1893 article by the marquis de Chambrun. Nobody even claims 
to have seen the manuscript from which the letter to Wadsworth was allegedly 
copied. Unauthenticated in origin and un-Lincolnian in phrasing and in ideas, the 
Wadsworth letter cannot be accepted as genuine. 

The Collected Works of Abraham Lincoln must also be tested for comprehen- 
sive coverage. Here a remarkable advance over all previous collections is noted. 
Nicolay and Hay's "complete" edition of Lincoln's writings, the most extensive 
heretofore, contained 2,254 items. The present eight volumes, by Dr. Basler's 
count, include 6,870. A sample check of the first two hundred items printed in the 
sixth volume (December, 1862-February, 1863) shows that ninety-three of them 
are here collected for the first time. According to Dr. Harry E. Pratt's tabulation, 
of the 1,698 items dated before March 4, 1861, 578 have not been previously printed. 
Admitting that they have not discovered "an equivalent of the Gettysburg Ad- 
dress,” the editors correctly believe that this newly published material makes “a 
considerable contribution to the understanding of Lincoln both in his private and 
public capacity." ; 

Al| known items in Lincoln's writing have been included except routine 
endorsements, copies made by Lincoln of the writings of others, and manustripts * 
of Lincoln's law cases. It was originally planned to publish the legal documents 
in a separate volume, but since the Abraham Lincoln Association has now closed 
its offices and turned its files-over to the Illinois State Historical Library, it is as- 
sumed that this project has been suspended. For Lincoln's legal briefs the interested 
student will still have to consult the rather unsatisfactory and incomplete volumes 
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edited by Rufus Rockwell Wilson. Nevertheless the decision to omit law cases 
from the present collection was a wise one. Most readers will be surprised at the 
number of legal papers of rather narrow interest which after all were included. 
It is not precisely clear why such technical documents as the 1856 “Opinion on 
Land Titles in Beloit, Wisconsin” (II, 236-39) or the 1859 “Opinion concerning 
Swamp Lands in Bureau County, illinois” (III, 352-55) deserve space in these 
volumes if the briefs of Lincoln's more famous law suits had to be omitted. 

The Collected Works also include manuscripts or documents not in Lincoln's 
handwriting but bearing his signature, with the exception of "acts of congress, 
treaties, commissions, authorizations, appcirtments, pardons, land grants, checks, 
ships' papers, certificates of service, credences, discharge papers, military orders 
(except those personally drafted or primarily Lincoln's), draft orders, routine 
letters and endorsements of transmittal, -outine pardon and clemency endorse- 
ments . . ., approvals, letters written and signed by his secretaries, form replies 
to requests for an autograph, and nominations to office submitted to the United 
States Senate." Here again the editors” decision is a thoroughly sound one. There 
is no reason why the Statutes at Large should be here reprinted because they 
happen to bear Lincoln's signature. 

Indeed, readers are more likely to complain of the inclusion rather than of the 
omission of routine items. Surely one might well have left out several dozen 
purely formal diplomatic dispatches bearing no evidence of having been com- 
posed by Lincoln, such as the congratulatons sent to Alexander II of Russia 
(VII, 296) upon the birth of a son named "Pierre to Madame the Grand Duchess 
Alexandra Petrovna, Spouse of Your Imperial Majestys well beloved brother His 
Imperial Highness Monseigneur the Grand Duke Nicholas Nicolaewitch" or the 
condolences offered (VI, 357) upon the demise of “His Royal Hig[h]ness, the 
Hereditary Prince Frederick Ferdinand, of Denmark." 

À more serious objection could be raisec to the number of apparently trivial 
jottings or endorsements by Lincoln here included. Nearly half of the newly 
published items in the sixth volume (1852-63) are classified as autograph en- 
dorsements or autograph endorsements signed, and most of them are not very 
illuminating. Generally such endorsements tend to read, “I wish this appointment 
to be made if it can be done consistently" (VI, xo) or “Let this man be enlarged 
on the same terms and conditions as in Blacks and Spicer's cases" (VII, 448). 

While.a great deal of tedious and trivizl matter has thus been included, reflec- 
tion tends to vindicate the editors’ judgment on this point. Such marginalia offer 
` at tires the best clue to the President's thinking. It is not always realized how 
rarely after 1861 Lincoln made public announcement of his plans and policies; he 
was a man cautious with words. To be sure, there were the annual and special 
messages to Congress, but these are often formal and in part they merely sum- 
marize his cabinet officers’ reports. The President held a strict view of the proprie- 
ties imposed by his office. “In my present position,” he told a crowd at Frederick, 
Maryland, in October, 1862 (V, 450), “it is ha-dly proper for me to make speeches.” 
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Later, as candidate for re-election, Lincoln put a still further limit upon his public 
utterances. "I do not really think,’ he said in June 1864 (VII, 398), “it is proper 
in my position for me to make a political speech. . . ." 

Often, therefore, Lincoln's ideas have to be learned not from his addresses but 
from his actions. A day-by-day reading of the record, filled as it is with the 
routine, the inconsequential, and sometimes the incongruous (Lincoln signed the 
Emancipation Proclamation and an endorsement of a chiropodist on the same 
day!), gives a fresh insight into the workings of the President's mind and into 
the development of his policy. 

The President's masterly grasp of the political and military realities in the 
crucial border states, for instance, can properly be appraised not from a reading 
of his formal proclamations but from a study of his daily handling of the intricate 
problems of Missouri, with its divided loyalties, its bushwhacking warfare, its 
maladroit generals, its Republican factional feuds, and its stumbling steps toward 
emancipation. Similarly one has to read the hundreds of telegrams here printed 
inquiring about soldiers sentenced to death, calling for re-examination of their 
court-martial records, and commuting or suspending punishment, to comprehend 
the profound emotion behind Lincoln's anguished endorsement in the case of one 
deserter: ". . . 1 am trying to evade the butchering business lately” (VII, 111). On 
close study even the routine has drama, as in the case of one Presidential pardon 
(VIII, 203) which reached army headquarters a few hours too late to save a 
deserter's life. 

Fully to understand Lincoln's wartime role, one has not merely to read his 
few speeches but to watch him daily transacting the exhausting business of his 
office. The comprehensive coverage of The Collected Works of Abraham Lincoln 
gives the patient reader a chair at the President's side. 

Another essential requirement of scholarly editorial work is textual fidelity. 
In the interest of orthodoxy and uniformity, Nicolay and Hay frequently altered 
Lincoln's distinctive language, anc later students have, of necessity, repeated their 
errors. Since Lincoln was a man. who had definite and individual ideas about 
phrasing, italics, and paragraphing, such “editorial tidying,” as Paul M. Angle 
describes it, has in many cases "stripped a forceful utterance of much of its orig- 
inal emphasis." 

In the present edition, Dr. Basler, Mrs. Pratt, and Mr. Dunlap have tried to 
present Lincoln's words as he wrote them. Though punctuation has to a very 
slight degree been normalized (the dash with which Lincoln habitually ended 
a sentence has been transcribed as a period), the editors claim that their “text is ` 
as faithful to the original as we have been able to make it.” 

Never was a claim more completely justified. The degree of textual accuracy 
is simply incredible. This reviewer closely collated over one hundred items in The 
Collected Works with manuscript and microfilm originals and detected not a 
single error in transcription. 

Explanatory notes and comments constitute a final major part of an editor's 
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task. In The Collected Works of Abraham Lincoln each item is followed by one 
or more notes which identify the subject cf Lincoln’s correspondence, refer to 
earlier or subsequent communications upon the seme topic, and often quote from 
the letters to which Lincoln was replving. Rather brief in the first four volumes, 
the notes increase in length and in value through the remainder of the set. The 
present edition is far more fully, carefully, and accurately annotated than has been 
any earlier collection of Lincoln's writings, and this tedious task has obviously 
required an infinite amount of patience and an appalling amount of labor. 

Nevertheless, to the present reviewer these notes appear to be the least satis- 
factory part of Dr. Basler's work. They contain a great many errors, each incon- 
sequential in itself but cumulatively of a gocd deal of importance. As examples 
chosen almost at random one notes that Ann Todd, mentioned in a Lincoln 
letter, is incorrectly identified (I, 325) as the sister of Mary Lincoln; she was a 
cousin. The Czech free-soiler who settled in Texas should be Anthony Dignowity 
—not “Dignowitz” (IV, 503). Frederick Law Olmsted has here been transformed 
(IV, 543) into “Olmstead.” The influential Rudolph Schleiden, minister resident 
from Bremen to the United States, becomes (VI, 51) “R. Schleidu,” for whom no 
identification is offered. 

These notes do not exhibit the same careful regard for textual accuracy which 
is so commendably shown in the reproduction of Lincoln's own words. For ex- 
ample, a note (IV, 322) identifies an applicant for office, Ethelbert P. Oliphant, as 
asking to be made a judge while complaining: *. . . I think I am deserving of 
something better, . . ." Actually Oliphant's letter reveals that he had already been 
offered a minor clerkship, which he had rejected, adding: ". . . I think I am 
deserving of some thing better than a mere clerkship." Or an endorsement of 
Lincoln's (IV, 325) is described as "written on the envelope enclosing letters 
from Horace Greeley, George Opdyke, David D. Field, and James S. Wads- 
worth," and a passage from "Greeley's" letter is cited. In fact, the envelope con- 
tained but a single letter, signed by all four men, and the quotation is from this 
document. 

The difficult problem of correctly placing undated manuscripts is not well 
handled in these notes. There is, for example, Lincoln's "Reply to Eliza P. 
Gurney” (V, 478), which the late Prof=sso- J. G. Randall thought one of the 
more significant of the President's statements. The manuscript record of the 
interview with Mrs. Gurney is undated. Dr. 3aslez's confused and inaccurate note 
asserts that Lincoln himself later specified Sunday, September 26, 1862, as the 
* day of the interview; but in fact the Lincoln letter to which reference is made 
(VII, 535) merely mentions the interview. as having occurred “on a Sabbath 
forenoon two years ago." Curiously enough, Dr. Basler has assigned the correct 
date to the Gurney interview, October 26, 1362; but its correctness is proved by 
none of the references included in his note but instead by a contemporary 
memorandum of Mrs. Hannah B. Mott, now in the possession of Professor Richard 
Mott Grummere of Harvard University—which is not cited at all. 


* * 
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Where accurate, the editorial notes are often partial or incomplete. Lincoln's 
“Proclamation concerning Reconstruction” of July 8, 1864 (VII, 433-34) is fol- 
lowed by careful explanations of everything but the one essential thing—that this 
was a pocket-veto of the Wade-Davis Bill. Or, again, a humorous reference in 
the Lincoln-Douglas debates to the nonsegregation beliefs of “Judge Douglas’ old 
friend Col. Richard M. Johnson” (III, 146) bears a solemn explanatory note which 
tells everything about Johnson except the one pertinent fact—his liaison with 
his mulatto slave, Julia Chinn. 

In general, in preparing the annotations the editors seem to have had the 
specialist and the expert in mind rather than the general reader. A sizable body of 
detailed information is presupposed, and very rarely is an attempt made to indicate 
pertinent secondary materials dealing with disputed or significant documents. 

"These reflections are in no sense intended to detract from the real accomplish- 
ment which these volumes represent. Congratulations are due all around: to the 
Abraham Lincoln Association for supporting so vast and so valuable a project; to 
the editors for their indefatigable labors; and to the publishers for the presentation 
of the set in durable and handsome form. The publication of The Collected 
Works of Abraham Lincoln is another evidence that Americans in an era of 
crisis seek, as Alfred Kazin has observed, "solidly grounded and tirelessly accu- 
mulated monuments of historical fact." Surely no American historical monument 
could be more worthy of reverence than the writings of Abraham Lincoln. 


Columbia University Davin Donatp 


REPORTERS FOR THE UNION. By Bernard A. Weisberger. (Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company. 1953. Pp. xi, 316. $4.50.) 


Lrrrig by little and book by book, the historians are filling the gaps in our 
knowledge of our most studied war. Recent volumes on medicine and ordnance 
and now Professor Weisberger’s treatment of the Northern reporters show that 
the scholars are shifting their research interests from battles and politics to other 
equally important segments of the Civil War which have been neglected or 
underrated in the past. By any standards, Mr. Weisberger’s book is a fine con- 
tribution to the literature of military history.-Not only does it open what is 
partly a new research area but it is written with unusual literary grace and with 
rare analytical acumen. If Professor Weisberger can sustain his present pace in 
future works, he should go far. One cannot help venturing the hope that some * 
day he will do a comprehensive book on the press of both sections during the war. 

Mr. Weisberger's thesis is that in the 1850'% and particularly in the war 
reporters became professionals, Before they had been amateurs, scribblers, propa- 
gandists. The events of the sectional controversy, especially the struggle in Kansas, 
changed many things in America, including journalism. Millions of Americans 
wanted to know about what was happening here and in other countries. So the 
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reporter, the correspondent who went to the scene and described what he saw 
and what it meant, was born. 

By 1860 the reporters were becoming professionals, were approaching the point 
of having a status in American society. The Civil War accelerated without com- 
pleting the transition to professionalism. 'To the reporters the war was a challenge 
and an opportunity. It was the story of the century; it offered great scenes to 
describe and explain. It also presented new barriers to the freedom of journalistic 
expression. For the first time reporters confronted the problem of censorship, 
sometimes exercised by the national government, sometimes by irate generals who 
on occasion threatened to hang reporters who had divulged military secrets in 
their stories. By their attempts to solve the problem, by their standing together 
as a group against the generals, the reporters learned much about wartime re- 
porting and helped endow themselves with status. 

Despite all he says about the trend to professionalism, Mr. Weisberger knows 
well the faults and shortcomings of the Union reporters. They slanted their stories 
to suit their editors” prejudices; they invented news when none existed; they wrote 
an awful, turgid prose. In general, their dispatches are unreliable sources for the 
historian. Yet here and there appeared a few accounts written in the realistic, 
concise style of the modern reporter. The promise of the new profession was there. 
And through their work the reporters had created a new relationship between 
the world, the reporter, and the reader that would endure. As Mr. Weisberger 
concludes, "still one more feature of modern times had been unveiled as a surprise 
result of the war for the Union." 


Louisiana State Üniversity T. Harry WiLLiams 


BOURBON DEMOCRACY OF THE MIDDLE WEST, 1865-1896. By Horace 
Samuel Merrill. (Baton Rouge: Louis:ana State University Press. 1953. Pp. viii, 


300. $4.50.) 


"Tuis is a study of the dominant conservative influence within the Democratic 
party in the Middle West and East in the three decades after the Civil War. The 
author employs the term Bourbon to identify and characterize the post-Civil War 
Democratic leaders because they were wealthy, selfesteemed, self-appointed 
guardiané of the interests of big business. They were protectors of the northern 
` industrial and financial groups who wanted to direct the economic policies of the 
nation so that they could acquire for themselves the profits accruing from the 
rapid industrialization of the country. 

The business groups needed political friends in both the major parties to 
carry out their plans. The political situation at the end of the war favored their 
designs. They had many friends in the Radical faction of the Republican party 
who during the war had demonstrated their willingness to aid and protect the 
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business elements. The Democratic party was disorganized and discredited. The 
only possible threat to the entrepreneurs was the revival of the Democratic party 
„once more as the champion of the little men. 

As long as the Democratic party centered its attention upon southern recon- 
struction it was no obstacle to the business tycoons for they could count on the 
Republican party remaining the dominant party in state and national politics by 
waving the “bloody shirt.” When, however, midwestern agrarians began to 
agitate for cheap money, reduction of the tariff, and regulation of railroads and 
industrial monopolies it frightened the business interests and their conservative 
friends within the Democratic party, both of whom were anxious to maintain 
the economic status quo. Accordingly New York Bourbon Democrats made 
alliances with like-minded midwestern Bourbon leaders to sit on the lid of 
agrarian radicals and organized labor in their respective states in order to prevent 
them from gaining control of the state and national Democratic organizations. 

Hard times, the maladministration of the Grant regime, and the do-nothing 
policy of the Republican party to alleviate farmer and labor injustices enabled the 
Democratic party to gain control of the national government under the con- 
servative leader, Grover Cleveland. Cleveland stood for honesty in government, 
a sound currency, big business, and the Democratic party. An outstanding mid- 
western Bourbon, W. F. Vilas of Wisconsin, as Postmaster General and later as 
Secretary of the Interior, used his power of patronage to help build up the 
Democratic party and te aid lumber interests in acquiring valuable tracts of land. 
The Democrats lost the election of 1888; but the blunders of the Harrison admin- 
istration returned them again to power. The hard times following the panic of 
1893 gave an impetus to the Populist movement and Bryan's crusade for the 
underdog. But the power of industrial Ámerica crushed Bryanism in the critical 
election of 1896. Since then conservative Democrats, the author claims, have never 
been happy in the party of Jefferson, Jackson, Altgeld, Bryan, Wilson, or Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. 

The author has based his study upon an extensive use of manuscript collec- 
tions. He has given particular attention to the fortunes of the Democratic party 
in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Nebraska, Iowa, Minnesota, and Wisconsin and the 
part played by conservative Democrats in the local and national elections in these 
states. He is extremely caustic about “fence sitting politicians,” “putty minded 
members of Congress,” “Bull-dog Olney,” “railroad attorney, lumber magnate, 
lid-sitting Vilas,” and the "sham battles" for tariff reform which hé says the 
Bourbon Democrats staged. But he does not give Cleveland due credit for in-' 
troducing a new moral tone in government, nor Cleveland's work in his first term 
to check fraudulent claims to western lands. Certainly Cleveland's courageous 
stand against the abandonment of the gold standard materially saved the nation 
from severe losses and possibly economic chaos. It was the "Cullom" not the 
“Cullum” bill that was passed. 


University of Cincinnati Recaro C. McGrane 
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THE ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURERS, 1875-1900: A STUDY IN COM- 
PETITION, ENTREPRENEURSHIP, TECHNICAL CHANGE, AND 
ECONOMIC GROWTH. By Harold C. Passer. [Studies in Entrepreneurial 
History.] (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1953. Pp. xvii, 412. $6.00.) 


ALTHoucH the author of this interesting volume was trained both in the 
economics and the physics of his subject, he has given us something more than 
a technical and economic history of the electrical business. Here is a study of an 
industry based on a new technology, which grew in a brief quarter century into 
a hundred million dollar enterprise and which had a vast influence on the 
American way of life. 

In this study, the author traces the scientific background, largely emanating 
from Europe, for the new technology, giving the technological developments 
that preceded the commercial establishment. He presents the contributions of the 
engineer-entrepreneurs, the key men with technical training, who saw the com- 
mercial possibilities in the application of scientific principles and who labored to 
perfect usable products and techniques, noting the effect of the personalities of 
such men as Edison, Westinghouse, Brush, Thomson, Weston, and others. He 
analyzes the market forces and the competition between the firms that arose, and 
points out the factors that led to oligopoly and finally duopoly in the industry. 

The volume is limited to a study of the manufacture of apparatus for lighting 
and power, and follows the chronological order of development from the first 
relatively simple arc-lighting industry, through the more complex incandescent- 
lighting with the establishment of the central station, to the highly technical 
application of electric power to industry and traction. But the evolution of the 
industry with its dual emphasis on technology and economics is only a part of 
the report. The author finds in his study of electrical manufacturers a pattern 
for suggestions for public policies in. modern economic markets. 

The example of the electrical industry reveals that industrial markets should 
be free and the test of the soundness of the ideas of an engineer-entrepreneur is 
its acceptance in the public market. It was the consumers that proved Edison right 
and his critics wrong. Likewise consumers proved Westinghouse right in advocat- 
ing the alternating current and his critics, among whom was Edison himself, 
wrong. 

The study shows that the combination of related firms into an oligopoly or 
even a duópoly does not destroy competition but that mass production, by creating 
‘a demand for quantity supply, insures lower prices, and that technical changes 
in the product wherever reasonably rapid provide their own competition. The 
patent agreement between Westinghouse and General Flectric hastened the trend 
toward duopoly, yet the economic growth of the firms meant an increase in 
sales, assets, employees, physical capacity, profits, number of products manu- 
factured, and a lowering of price to the consumer. 
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The position of the engineer-entrepreneur as contrasted with the capitalist or 
the promoter on the one side and the scientist and the inventor on the other 
is defined. The engineer-entrepreneur is one who visualizes a place in the economy 
that his product will occupy. He determines the features essential to commercial 
success. He invents a product that will fit these features. In addition he designs 
machinery to make-his product, finds raw materials, trains workmen, and with 
this all done he goes out and creates markets. Once the product is established, the 
entrepreneur is no longer the key person in the industry. In the long run, it is 
through this entrepreneur, this application of science to industry, that the 
economic welfare of the country is developed and the national income increased. 
It is not through better administration of existing resources or a change in the 
distribution of income. This kind of entrepreneurship, the author concludes, has 
become increasingly important as the advances in science have made available new 
knowledge, new products, new resources, 


University of Pittsburgh Jessamine D. Lewis 


THE LIFE OF ARCHBISHOP JOHN IRELAND. By James H. Moynihan. 
(New York: Harper and Brothers. 1953. Pp. xii, 441. $5.00.) 


APPEARING shortly after the publication of Ellis’ definitive biography of 
Cardinal Gibbons, this account of the career of Archbishop John Ireland serves 
to round out in large measure the story of American Catholic development 
between the Civil War and the First World War. These two men worked together 
harmoniously in many ways, although they were almost totally unlike one another 
in physique, in temperament, and in their methods of operation. Yet both were 
admired by their contemporaries as exponents of the same philosophy—a firm and 
active belief in the complete compatibility of American political doctrines and of 
Roman religious doctrines. Each epitomized for many of their fellow citizens of 
varied religious affiliation the best in the American Catholic tradition. 

This biography suffers from certain defects which were almost unavoidable. 
Ireland was a man of action—blunt, forthright, voluble, and sometimes truculent. 
His opinions in matters of politics (civil or ecclesiastical), in matters of church 
administration, or indeed in any matter, were expressed with forceful directness 
and frequently with negligible concern for the feelings or opinions of those who 
differed with him. His tastes were as catholic as his religion. Side by side in his 
nature dwelt a great love for the odes of Horace, an intense interest in the tech- 
niques of labor organization, an abhorrence of the evils of drink, a tremendous 
concern with the lot of the immigrant, a deep understanding of educational 
methods and a zeal for their improvement, a considerable understanding of 
international politics, and a complete personal unpretentiousness. Such a man 
inevitably found himself involved in affairs (and disputes) of widely varied 
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character. The lot of a biographer trying t» unravel the essential and important 
threads of motivation and conduct from the overwhelming tangle of detail in the 
life of such a man is not a happy one. Father Moynihan has tried nobly but has 
not completely succeeded in making his bicgraphy a unified whole. It strikes the 

: reader as episodic. It is almost exclusively the story of Archbishop Ireland’s work 
as distinguished from his life as a man. Where the archbishop himself occasionally 
reveals his own feelings in personal letters to friends there is a touch of the 
human being as distinct from the ecclesiastical dignitary. Otherwise he appears 
through the occasional comments cf his biographer as that most unique of mortals 
—the man without defects or weaknesses. -reland had in fact both, yet so really 
fine were his ideals, so fair and courageous was his philosophy of life that, from 
his public and private statements—from the countless documents in which they 
are to be found—there emerges the picture of a man who was a "personage" in 
the fullest sense of that word. 

The church historian will welcome the new materials (particularly from the 
St. Paul Archdiocesan Archives and from the archives of the Diocese of Rich- 
mond) which are used generously in this book. Many of the problems which the 
archbishop had to meet have been separately treated in other works. Several of 
the chapters in this biography are consequently somewhat repetitive. Jt is 
regrettable that the existence of such supplementary volumes has not enabled 
Father Moynihan to center his attention a bit more on Ireland rather than on 
the problems with which Ireland deals. This may be an unkind criticism, but it 
arises from a conviction that Ireland's personality was of such stature that it was 
worth studying for itself alone. This book was needed, it is one historians should 
be happy to have, but it does not match its subject. 


Hunter College Jonn J. MENG 


WILLIAM L. WILSON AND TARIFF REFORM: A BIOGRAPHY. By 
Festus P. Summers. (New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University Press. 1953. 
Pp. xi, 288. $5.00.) 


Tris book is a valuable addition to the biographies of the Cleveland era, of 
which there are many, although hitherto none of William L. Wilson, congres- 
sional leader and cabinet member. The Wilson Papers, especially the diary, 
which Wilson started when he entered the Confederate Army, form the basis 
for this study. Except for the period of the postmaster generalship there are no 
letter books, but the author, diligently searching the papers of contemporaries, 
found many of Wilson's letters. 

The book is broader in scope than its -itle indicates. It is not a monograph 
on the Wilson-Gorman tariff but a political biography of William L. Wilson. 
The first three chapters are devoted to his ea-ly life, his education, his army service, 
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and his early career as educator, lawyer, and "scholar in politics." The book con- 
cludes with two short chapters on Wilson's postmaster generalship and a brief - 
sketch of his presidency of Washington and Lee. 

Two thirds of the book are devoted to Wilson's years in Congress (1883-1895), 
during which time his attention was centered on the tariff issue. His first act as 
congressman was to cast his vote in the speakership contest for Carlisle, candidate 
of free traders; this in spite of being warned that “no representative could win 
renomination in the Second West Virginia District after having supported Car- 
lisle” (pp. 53-54). Wilson gradually formulated his political philosophy, “a 
compound of nineteenth century individualism as enunciated by Thomas Jeffer- 
son . . .3 of the laissez-faire doctrines of Adam Smith ...; and by no means last, 
of social Darwinism as elucidated by Herbert Spencer” (p. 95). He deplored the 
increasing. paternalism of the federal government which through the protective 
tariff was building up industrial trusts and endangering individual liberty. 

Mr. Summers begins each chapter with an excellent analysis of existing political 
and economic conditions, based on a comprehensive study of periodical literature 
and monographs. He then depicts Wilson's activities in legislative battles, political 
campaigns, and as “intellectual spokesman of the reform Democracy” (p. 93). The 
chapters on the Democratic convention of 1892, over which Wilson presided, and 
his campaign to obtain the passage of a low tariff measure in 1894 are particularly 
exciting. It is regrettable that Wilson was so busy at chat time making history 
that he neglected to record the details in his diary. With the issue of executive 
leadership so prominent today it is interesting to note that Wilson put much of 
the blame for the failure of the Senate to pass the Wilson bill on President Cleve- 
land's political ineptness. 

This book is carefully prepared; footnotes and quotations are accurate, and 
the index good. 


Hunter College Dororuy GANFIELD FOWLER 


IMPATIENT CRUSADER: FLORENCE KELLEY'S LIFE STORY. By 
Josephine Goldmark. (Urbana: University of Diois Press. 1953. Pp. xii, 217. 
$3.50.) 


À More sympathetic biographer for the late Florence Kelley could, scarcely 
have been found than the scholarly woman who was her co-worker during thirty , 
of the forty years of her immensely active public career. Josephine Goldmark's 
life of Mrs. Kelley is fine alike for the delicacy of its insight into her colleague's 
basic motivations and for its tact in presenting the controversial aspects of her life 
and of the important legislative reforms in which she played a decisive role. Miss 
Goldmark died in 1950 while the biography was undergoing final revision. Her 
niece, Elizabeth Brandeis, completed the final revision and added a brief preface. 
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Florence Kelley died in 1932 on the eve of the era which witnessed the con- 
summation of the social and economic refozms she helped launch two or three 
decades before. In his foreword, Justice Felix Frankfurter credits her with 
“probably the largest single share in shaping zhe social history of the United States 
during the first thirty years of this century" We do not minimize her achieve- 
ment by amending this to say that she was indoubtedly the nerve center for the 
collective effort which brought about a social revolution in this country. Her 
power lay in her capacity to draw a horrifying indictment of the accumulated 
evils and social waste of modern industrial society and to humanize issues so they 
found painful lodgment in the public consciousness and thus could be readily 
transferred to the field of political action. 

Born in Philadelphia in 1859, Mrs. Kelley's ancestry was a blend of Quaker, 
Protestant Irish, and Huguenot. Fer father was the dominant influence in her 
life—"Pig Iron" Kelley—for thirty years a congressman and still remembered as 
an ardent champion of woman sufrage anc a high tariff. He gave his daughter 
a sound political education and sent her to Cornell and the University of Zurich 
for more formal learning. In 1891 she joined Jane Addams at Hull House. With 
her sophisticated background and education, she became an effective social in- 
vestigator. In 1893 Governor Altgeld named her director of Illinois new Factory 
Inspection Department, making her the first woman to hold an important state 
office in this country and the first social investigator to be entrusted with the 
administration of a factory law. 

In 1899 Mrs. Kelley became general secretary of the newly organized National 
Consumers' League, a small group of liberal-minded men and women determined 
to secure legislative remedies for industrial ills. For thirty years Florence Kelley 
was the Consumers’ League, phrasing its program and exercising general leader- 
ship through co-operation with other organizations. Through her efforts the con- 
sumer entered politics. She educated the consuming public, especially the female 
half of it, to be curious about the lives and working conditions of those who made 
the merchandise they bought and finally aware o£ certain responsibilities toward 
them. It was the pressure of consumers on legislatures which helped put sweat- 
shops out of business, abolished child labor, and created genera! public acceptance 
of the fact that the relation between employer and employee is not a purely 
private contract but is tinged at every poirt with public interest, 

Mrs., Kelley's career reflects the complex intertwining of the humanitarian, 
feminist, labor, and progressive movements. As Paul Kellogg observed, she per- 
sonified the “quickening of women's concern for the humanizing of industry” 
in an era when labor's relation to society was undergoing swift change. The 
feminist movement in the United States, in contrast with that in Europe, de- 
veloped a total concern for the weak agains the strong: for children first of all; 
for girls and women too weak to assert their own rights; for immigrants exploited 
because of their ignorance; for the underprizileged generally. A remarkable band 
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of middle-class women with a strong sense of personal security led the way, and 
in their train marched millions of others in the network of women's organiza- 
tions. It was thus that the wide variety of specific social reforms became legislative 
items on their programs of action, 

No student of social history can afford to overlook this factual account of the 
genesis of several aspects of the contemporary social welfare state. That having 
to do with child welfare, in particular, makes certain sections of Herbert Hoover's 
Memoirs very curious reading. Mrs. Kelley felt that her most significant accom- 
plishments were those connected with child welfare: the establishment of the 
Children's Bureau, the Sheshard-Towner Act which laid the foundations for 
social security, and the abolition of child labor. 

This book might well have been longer. A more ample use of Mrs. Kelley's 
reports, letters, and public statements would have conveyed a clearer sense of her 
compelling personality and intellectual power. Like Jane Addams, she is in danger 
of being remembered only as an institution. Miss Goldmark tends to scamp some- 
what the treatment of those events in which she herself played a major role, such 
as the case of Muller vs. Oregon, in which her brother-in-law, Louis Brandeis, 
successfully defended Oregon's ten-hour law for women workers before the United 
States Supreme Court and made judicial history with his “factual brief,” prepared 
by Miss Goldmark, Mrs. Kelley, and their associates. 


Washington, D.C. Louise M. Youuc 


STUDY IN POWER: JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, INDUSTRIALIST AND 
PHILANTHROPIST. Ey Allan Nevins. In two volumes. (New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 1953. Pp. xv, 441; x, sor. $10.00.) 


Wuen Allan Nevins published his two-volume biography of Rockefeller in 
1940 (John D. Rockefeller: The Heroic Age of American Enterprise), it was 
hailed as a major effort, essential to any study of Rockefeller and the Standard Oil 
(AHR, October, 1941, pp. 163-65). Making use of the Rockefeller and the Stand- 
ard Oil papers, which had just been made available, Professor Nevins, in some 
1,400 pages of text, reviewed one of the most significant careers in American 
history. Now, in 1953 he presents us with a second two-volume biography of 
Rockefeller (John D. Rockefeller, Industrialist and Philanthropist). The publica- 
tion, thirteen years later, of this second study is in part attributable to the fact that 
the first one went out of print and in part to the fortunate discovery of an immense 
additional body of correspondence, long thought lost, which illuminates in more 
detail the early organization of the oil industry and the Rockefeller benefactions. 

Though based primarily on the same data as the first study, this is in great 
degree a new book. Besides containing new and significant material, the second 
study has been largely rewritten and the text condensed by some five hundred 
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pages. Family history, Rockefeller's youth and early career, and nonessential 
material have been considerably deleted. In the 1940 work, for example, there are 
over 280 pages of material before the founding of the Standard Oil Company in 
1870. The present study achieves this on page 83. These and other equally judicious 
cuttings have improved the whole study by making it more tightly knit and more 
completely absorbing. 

Much has been written about Rockefeller. No biography of the man, nor any 
study of the Standard Oil Company, will satisfy everyone. Allan Nevins' latest 
biography is no exception. There are those who maintain, and will probably 
continue to do so even after reading this “work, that the strength and success of 
Rockefeller and the Standard Oil Company were the result o£ monopoly position 
and business practices which were ruthless, if not wicked and ferociously greedy. 
On the other hand, Professor Nevins does very well to show that Rockefeller lived 
in a time of constant and rapid change and worked in an industry which in his 
day grew from an insignificant to an indispensable element in the world economy. 
To be sure, there were many important mechanical, scientific, and technical factors : 
that went into the making of the oil industry. The tremendous increase in demand 
cannot be, and it is not, minimized. Professor Nevins gives all of these factors due 
consideration. But he goes further. He analvzes ¿nd evaluates the part that business 
leadership—daring, resourceful, and energezic leadership—played in the develop- 
ment of vertical integration, when it was still a novelty in business. Rockefeller’s 
capacity lay in planning and in organization. He had both insight and foresight. 
He analyzed correctly and had an infinite capacity for detail, a quality which led 
Ida Tarbell to say that Rockefeller had “the soul of a bookkeeper.” But, as this 
study indicates, Rockefeller also hed foresight, the wisdom of seeing what lies 
ahead and the ability to choose competent and energetic subordinates. Here is an 
outstanding example of the business organizer par excellence. To some students 
of economic history, Rockefeller's greatest contribution to American business was 
his ability to integrate and to exercise effective control over the numerous and 
widespread functions of his enterprise. This combination of characteristics, as well 
as superior administrative ability, has lec some students of business history to 
classify Rockefeller as a rare business genius. Employing these very same qualities 
which made him one of the most impressive industrialists of his era, Rockefeller 
donated over a half billion dollars wisely and to gcod causes and established a 
model for all philanthropists who followed him. 

. Professor Nevins’ latest biography of Rockefeller appears dispassionate in its 
efforts to get at the truth. It neither damns Rockefeller as a robber baron nor does 
it sanctify him; it neither hesitates to criticize the business practices of Rockefeller 
nor those of the Standard Oil Company. Such criticisms recur time and again. 
For example, Professor Nevins does not fa:! to indicate how Rockefeller employed 
rebates, drawbacks, monopoly, ruthlessnes3, secrecy, and, at times, even duplicity 
to achieve his ends. All the while he remained “a fervent Christian, unhesitant in 
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his devotion to the church and its ethical principles.” Nor does Professor Nevins 
fail to indicate that such business practices, though certainly no monopoly of 
Rockefeller and the Standard Oil, were wholly indefensible, and that “any com- 
prehensive judgment on Rockefeller's business career must be subjective and 
dependent upon the economic assumptions brought to the judgment-bar” (II, 433). 


New York University Vincent P. Carosso 


THE LETTERS OF THEODORE ROOSEVELT. Volumes V and VI, THE 
BIG STICK, 1905-1907. Selected and Edited by Elting E. Morison, et al. 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1952. Pp. xxiv, 864; vi, 865-1715. 
$20.00.) 


‘THESE two volumes cover the second administration of Theodore Roosevelt. 
Their editing reveals the faults and virtues of the earlier volumes. The letters are 
reproduced with an accuracy that sets a high standard for future editors, The 
index, still somewhat inadequate on subject headings, is full and accurate in 
regard to names, and superior to most indexes. Strangely, Hermann Speck 
von Sternberg is still indexed under "Sternberg" instead of "Speck" where he 
belongs, but unlike the first two volumes these do give a cross reference from 
"Speck" to "Sternberg." The chronological table, still without acknowledgment 
to Nora Cordingley's painstaking work, is most valuable. Trying to compress the 
multifarious activities of Roosevelt's career, chronologically treated, into over- 
simplifed subject headings accomplishes little but to create a false impression. 
One wonders again why the editor, omitting as he does many important letters, 
takes 1,734 valuable lines to repeat "Roosevelt Manuscripts" at the top of each 
letter. Since he cites another location in only 9 out of 1,743 cases, certainly one 
line at the beginning could have told that, unless otherwise noted, the letters were 
all in the Roosevelt Papers. More important, however, the reader would like to 
know what Morison could have used these lines to tell, namely, where the original 
rather than the copy is located. Roosevelt emended his letters with his pen as he 
signed them and the changes did not always get into a letterpress copybook. No 
careful worker wants to use a copy when he can see the original, and in many 
cases Morison, who searched diligently for Roosevelt originals, must have had 
both available. Because of this strange failure to cite the collection where the 
original is located, the knowledge Morison had will now never be preserved. , 

Again one wonders, too, when the originals were available, why Morison gave 
us some twenty important letters to people like Cleveland, Charles Eliot, Harri- 
man, Taft, Ambassador Meyer, Speck von Sternberg, Takahira, and Kaneko 
from copies Roosevelt later had typed to send to other people. This use of 
Roosevelt's stenographer's later copy of a letter instead of the original led Morison 
into the same error Henry F. Pringle made of ascribing to Roosevelt a portion of 
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a letter from Sternberg. Roosevelt later had the Sternberg epistle incorporated in 
quotation into a letter to Whitelaw Reid. Pringle used the Reid letter as printed 
by Joseph B. Bishop to prove that, because Roosevelt misused the name of the 
British delegate to the Algeciras Conference and wrote “Sir E. Nicholson” instead 
of “Sir A. Nicolson,” he could not have been in close touch with that conference. 
In a footnote Morison rightly contradicts Pringle and argues that Roosevelt was 
in close contact but seeks to refute Pringle's argumenz by insisting Roosevelt was 
always careless about names. By locking in the Roosevelt Papers at the original 
letter from Speck, both Morison and Pringle could have discovered that the name 
was “E. Nicholson” for the simple reason that Speck spelled it that way and 
Roosevelt had his stenographer copy Speck’s lerter into his letter to Reid where 
both Pringle and Morison mistook Speck's spelling for Roosevelt's. 

Morison's footnotes are admirably done. Not only do they identify people 
the reader needs to know but they frequently give portions of in-letters, speeches, 
newspaper and periodical quotations, comments from other books on Roosevelt, 
and government reports. They even supplv a few otherwise unprinted Roosevelt 
letters and excerpts from pertinent messages to Congress. Several long footnotes 
give masterful brief accounts of such episodes as the financial panic and the 
break with Hitchcock. Footnotes occasionally state earlier interpretations and 
show how letters here available overturn an earlier irterpretation. Yet one might 
wish that Morison had gone even further in some of these footnotes. For in- 
stance, he points out that we must now revise the judgment of Howard C. Hill's 
scholarly work, taken over by Pringle and others from Hill, that Roosevelt in a 
letter to William R. Thayer during the war invented the story of his ultimatum 
to the kaiser in the Venezuelan crisis under the spell of his wartime hatred of 
Germany. Morison points out that letters here printed show that a basis for the 
later story appeared in less elaborate form much nearer the event. Morison 
might, however, have revised the story still furzher had he looked at manuscript 
letters Thayer did not publish that ke and Roosevelt exchanged at the time Roose- 
velt wrote for Thayer the account dubbed a falsehood by Hill and Pringle. Fur- 
thermore two Lodge diary entries show that Roosevelt decided in 1907 he would 
probably have to run for a third term after all and then three weeks later returned 
to a determination not to accept a nomination. These would have made a most 
interesting footnote to letters dealing with the third-term idea. Besides, perusal 
of the dispatches printed in Die Grosse Politik showing the German side of the 
picture would have provided an explanatory foctnote to the Algeciras correspond- 
ence with Speck and the kaiser more interesting and important than most of 
Morison's footnotes. 

Roosevelt had a habit of writing in letters to friends long accounts of impor- 
tant events in which he had been an accor or his version of controversies. In 
these letters he incorporated as documentation copies of other items. Morison 
interpreted his admirable rule that he would publish all or none of a letter to 
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mean he must include all of the documentation in this sort of letter. Hence in 
these two volumes are published as part of Roosevelt's letters portions of a sena- 
torial resolution, a hearing, a court decision, two messages to Congress, three 
statements of prominent men, five speeches, six newspaper items, and half a 
dozen government reports. Published, too, in this manner are not only the 
twenty letters of Roosevelt earlier mentioned, but fifty-five in-letters that Roose- 
velt thought important to an understanding of some letter and twenty-two letters 
from some one else to a third party. These letters included by Roosevelt's instruc- 
tion are so important that they raise the question whether a work that does not 
include certain important in-letters can be thoroughly satisfactory. In a number of 
instances Roosevelt’s letters would have acquired much more significance had 
they been accompanied by excerpts from the letters they answered. 

Again the problem of selection arises. The publication is too full for many 
to sit down and read, though to do so is an enlightening and exciting experience. 
Yet the selection is not full enough to make the collection adequate for research. 
Scholars will still have to go to the manuscripts. A few examples will suffice. Six 
letters are omitted that seem to the reviewer necessary to study Roosevelt's views 
on labor, four dealing with labor's political power, four on his relations with 
labor leaders, nine concerning strikes, and eight discussing the Moyer-Haywood 
trial. On the Pure Food Act the reviewer found two missing that he would want 
to see, six on the oil trust, and twenty-five on the meat packers. Eight letters on 
the Brownsville episode that seemed important are not printed and five giving 
Roosevelt's views on the Negro. Five others that throw light on Roosevelt's rela- 
tions with Lodge are wanting and the reviewer has forty-nine on Hughes and 
Roosevelt's relations with him that Morison omitted. On Santo Domingo one 
and on Puerto Rico four letters were dropped that seem important. Eight deal- 
ing with the financial panic could not be found. These missing letters are to men 
like financiers August Belmont and Elbert H. Gary, editors Lawrence F. and 
Lyman Abbott and William Allen White, labor leader John Mitchell, Commis- 
sioner of Labor Charles Neill, lawyers Henry L. Stimson and Henry W. 'Taft, 
muckrakers Ray Stannard Baker and Upton Sinclair, college presidents Butler, 
Eliot, and Low, governors Guild of Massachusetts and Gooding of Idaho, cabi- 
net members Charles Bonaparte, James Garfield, Paul Morton, Oscar Straus, 
and William Taft, Speaker of the House Uncle Joe Cannon, and senators Cul- 
lom, Foraker, and Lodge. One absent letter about Gorki is revealing of Roose- 
vel's opinion of Gorki and of revolution. One of the letters makes cleár that, 
though Roosevelt despised Moyer and Haywood, he was determined to have 
‘hem convicted, if convicted they were, not because they were “desperate char- 
acters” but for the murder he thought they had committed. Another letter 
howed Roosevelt shocked over the possibility that the governor of Idaho had 
iccepted contributions toward their prosecution from mineowners, thus destroy- 
ng government’s impartiality. A most interesting letter to Taft is omitted 
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instructing him to go to Canton, China, to try to break the boycott. So, too, is a 
letter asking Booker Washington for corrections and suggestions about a speech 
enclosed to him. Missing, too, is one of the most magnificent letters Roosevelt 
ever dictated, analyzing with keen perception the relation of rape, lynching, and 
social equality, pointing out that rape was not the most important cause of 
lynchings. Missing, too, is an expression of discouragement over solving the 
race question and a recognition that the problem existed North as well as South. 
Morison does print, however, the long-suppressed letter of Roosevelt to Lodge 
about Hay. At the suggestion of Ms. Lodge, Pringle’s permission to use it was 
withdrawn by telegraph and Mrs. Roosevelt in 1931 had the letter sewed up in 
the copybook for ten years. Tyler Dennett, who had seen it, had to refer to it as 
“an unidentified source." In 1940 James Garfield, speaking with Mrs. Roosevelt's 
authority, had the cloture extended until 1950. Now at last it is available and 
well worth reading. 

Three appendixes add greatly to the volumes. Roosevelt's message of Jan- 
uary 31, 1908, printed in full, is wisely chosen, for it is significant and reveals 
better than any other one document where he stood at the end of his presidency. 
The carefully written analysis of Roosevelt’s administering of the building of 
the Canal, culled by Alfred Chandler from countless letters and reports is an 
important contribution. And the essay by John Blum on railroad regulation not 
only corrects the false view popular among historians of Roosevelt’s relation to 
the Hepburn Act and to legislation in general but in itself, like Blum's essay in 
an earlier volume, is a brilliant bit of historical analysis. 

Then there is Elting Morison's preface. His characterizations are many of 
them good. Morison has described well both Roosevelt's strengths and his weak- 
nesses, and Roosevelt was full of weaknesses and foibles. Yet the net result is a 
false picture that places Morison with the depzeciators of the thirties who in 
their disillusionment tended to cast the Progressive era aside as noisy and color- 
ful but relatively unimportant. If his verdict on Roosevelt were sound then there 
would seem little justification for having wasted the time and money expended 
on these volumes. Morison seems to accept, though with caution, the judgment 
that the Roosevelt era was one of "sound and movement signifying little," that 
the stature of Roosevelt is diminishing year by year, and that Roosevelt may be 
“Sent to lie in the dark with Franklin Pierce and Millard Fillmore." Morison 
finds Roosevelt devoid of any “philosophic interpretation of the meaning of life," 
governed by intuition, absorbed in action, without any "body of principled 
theory," and hence unimportant for the future. One wonders how many leaders, 
American or foreign, before or sinze, would stand up if judged by Morison's 
standard, Would Lincoln or Franklin Roosevelt or Washington? 

Actually these letters have revealed a man of unusual training and intelli- 
gence and catholicity of taste and interest that gave him a breadth of knowledge 
equaled by few public men. He understood the history he was helping make as 
few men do; he showed prophetic qualities in both domestic and foreign mat- 
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ters that are at times uncanny. He was no original thinker, but he had read 
widely in the men who made seeking an “interpretation of life” their chief con- 
cern. He understood modern industrialism and the changes in American life 
and thought it was bringing. He early learned how politics works and came to 
understand the tie-up of business and politics. He managed with considerable 
adroitness a Congress controlled by men who thought him a radical and who 
opposed much that he wanted. He exhibited capacity to grow with changing 
times. He early recognized the need for conserving what resources we had not 
squandered and in the popular mind became the founder of the conservation 
movement. He did much to promote the view that there is a public interest and 
that it is the business of the state to provide impartially for the welfare of the 
people. He advocated ahead of his time much that came only thirty years later. 
Without his work the New Deal could scarcely have come. It is popular to scoff 
at his judgments of people and events in terms of “good” and “bad.” Yet the 
integrity he symbolized and strove for could well be revived. These letters do 
reveal ideas expressed too simply for historians or philosophers to recognize them 
as political philosophy, which none the less constitute a definite philosophy of 
middle-of-the-roadism and balance. Roosevelt understood the conflicting forces 
and interests that composed American society and set up as his ideal a balance 
among them in which each would get fair treatment and none would dominate, ' 
with an over-all “public interest” recognized as more important than any group 
or class interest. 

In foreign affairs, too, he was prophetic. Long before most Americans he saw 
that America was inextricably involved in the world and he set about trying to 
order that world. He helped create an Anglo-American entente, which has domi- 
nated our foreign policy ever since. He foresaw and sought to play a part in the 
gradual “civilizing” of “backward peoples.” He understood the rivalries of the 
Far East and of Europe and sought on a world scene by highly personal diplo- 
macy to maintain a balance that would prevent the world war he foresaw. If his 
solutions were faulty and his successes small he still understood the problems 
that it took most Americans thirty years more and a world war and world de- 
pression to perceive. He showed abilities equal to those of other statesmen of 
his day in trying to solve the problems. Whether the problems were solved or 
not would be fateful for thé world. 


University of Wisconsin Howarp K. BEALE 


ECONOMICS IN THE PUBLIC SERVICE: ADMINISTRATIVE ASPECTS 
OF THE EMPLOYMENT ACT. By Edwin G. Nourse. (New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Company. 1953. Pp. xi, 511. $6.00.) 

As long ago as 1931 Charles A. Beard set forth some arresting notions of his- 
tory as actuality in an address titled “A Historian’s Quest for Light" Waste- 
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fully hidden in the Proceedings oí the Asscciation of History Teachers of the 
Middle States and Maryland (No. 29, 1931, pp. 12-21) these stimulating observa- 
tions might well be uncovered today, as historians confront tasks of selection and 
synthesis so enormous as to be appalling. One of the most mountainous areas 
which the historians of the twentieth century must explore is the rugged terrain 
of political reactions to economic instability. 

As such reactions have become a major consideration in statecraft, they rudely 
thrust historians into the field of economics whilst economists assume roles in 
the making of history. Both attest that the problem of full employment in a free 
society has become, since 1929, an over-riding, world-wide consideration. Upon 
executive policy in all important capitals it has drastic effects. 

Drastic effects, at either end of Pennsylvaria Avenue, have inspired numerous 
officials, participating in the struggle for stability, to function as historians in the 
hope that the record of their strivings may advance the over-all objective. Their 
writings have contrasted sharply in scope and historical value, as any historian 
must have noted if he has examined critically such widely varying treatments, 
for example, as that of Marriner Eccles of the Federal Reserve Board (Beckoning 
Frontiers, 1951): Cordell Hull of the State Depar-ment (Memoirs, 2 vols., 1948): 
and Raymond Moley and James P. Warburg of the early Rooseveltian entourage 
(After Seven Years, 1939, and The Money Muddle, 1934). 

Not least among conscientious officials who strove during office to “capture 
and record” was Edwin G. Nourse, chairman of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, August, 1946-November, 1949. He kept a personal diary during that 
council experience to which this book is devoted; furthermore he generously 
offers to make his diary available now to serious scholars. 

The book opens with a six-chapter introduction including views on the nexus 
between economics and politics couched in general, impersonal terms, and a 
rapid summary of our government's experiments with stabilization instruments 
during the three decades prior to the 1946 act. The main section, of ten chapters, 
gets on with the council and its associates. 

In the “Full Employment” Act of 1946 Congress specified three instrumentali- 
ties to function toward the goal of economic stability: the “Council of Economic 
Advisers” to the President, the President's annual “Economic Report” to the 
Congress, and the “Joint Committee of Congress on the Economic Report.” Mr. 
Nourse therefore had to include with his council narrative portrayal of the coun- 
cil's relationship to the other two instrumentalities—a difficult assignment. He 
decided to treat each of the three, as separately as possible, in four sequences: 
during 1946-1947, during 1948-1949 up to his withdrawal from the chairman- 
ship at the end of October; from his retirement to the end of 1952 when the 
council was expiring from congressional malnutrition, and in a summary section 
which evaluates each instrument in the light of their joint responsibilities. This 
final section includes also a chapter on Congress! intent in passing the act, for 
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which topic one should read also Stephen K. Bailey's plain-spoken Congress Makes 
a Law (1950), and a final chapter on the possibility of further progress. Á 
lengthy appendix provides press comment, staff plans, the text of Nourse's refusal 
to testify before the Joint Committee, and three of his public addresses. A copious 
selection of long quotations inserted throughout adds to the bulk. The index is 
remarkably satisfactory despite its brevity. 

Like other earnest participants in American fumbling for stability, Nourse 
concludes that our record, thus far, is largely one of failure. He indicates that 
American leadership has proved woefully inadequate to the task of awakening 
the nation to the need of adapting our governmental structure and our political 
mores to our actual economic predicament, domestic and international. Though 
Congress occasionally takes a step forward, as in its trail-breaking 1946 act, its 
mandates are imprecise, contradictory, and unimplemented. Special interests 
thrust aside the general welfare. The nation remains unhurried and not too 
continuously concerned, though time is of the essence. 

The time was not auspicious for the kind of professional, detached effective- 
ness which the chairman envisaged. The experience was excessively painful to a 
gentleman of strong convictions on the policies essential for stability. His deter- 
mined efforts at restraint in describing it make the frustration all the more per- 
vasive. In numerous categories, carefully qualified and hedged, reasons are found 
for the principal handicaps to American realization of self-identification with the 
twentieth-century world. Two of the most frequently recurring elements, im- 
plicitly as well as explicitly obtrusive, are the inability of economists to agree 
among themselves and the obscurantism which befogs economic objectives as 
politics is enlisted in their realization. 

This book is important and valuable to historians. However, its arrangement 
may seem unfortunate to readers hard-pressed for time. It is marked by frag- 
mentation, repetition, some over-reticence, and numerous over-long quotations. 
At various points this reviewer was reminded anew of a troublesome, recurring 
doubt: are social scientists, as a class, in danger of losing their power to com- 
municate effectively? The practice of the art of history is not to be easily learned, 
as we all know, and we are abundantly appreciative of these cross-disciplinary 
undertakings. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania JEANNETTE P. Nicuots 


THE REFUGEE INTELLECTUAL: THE AMERICANIZATION OF THE” 
IMMIGRANTS OF 1933-1941. By Donald Peterson Kent. (New York: 
Columbia University Press. 1953. Pp. xx, 317. $5.00.) 


Tue migratory wave which reached this side of the Atlantic in the years 
preceding World War II had a sociological structure distinctly different from 
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former immigrant movements. lts core was comprised of the victims of totali- 
tarian oppression básed on racial as well as on political and ideological grounds; 
moreover, these victims were to a high degree professionally trained men and 
women with unusual records of intellectual achievement in the felds of exact 
research and the humanities, the arts and the social sciences. It is hardly neces- 
sary to point to great names and Nobel Prize winners in order to prove this fact: 
the intellectual average of the hundred thousands of newcomers was probably 
higher than that of any other group previously admitted to the United States. 

Mr. Kent has chosen for his study, the refugee intellectual and his Americani- 
zation in the years 1933-1941, a fascinating chapter in the wide field of popu- 
lation studies brought out in recent times. He intentionally omits from his dis- 
cussion those immigrants from other totalitarian countries such as Italy or Spain, 
and concentrates his interest on Central Europe, specifically on the immigrants 
from Germany and Austria. They numbered, according to Mr. Kent, over one 
hundred thousand. Eighty per cent were of Jewish origin, and an uncommon 
proportion, seven and three tenths per cent, belonged to the professional classes 
(p. 23). 

Mr. Kent has tried successfully to present the process of their adjustment and 
assimilation in the new homeland. He has gathered his information from per- 
sonal interviews as well as from questionnaires, and he delves into such prob- 
lems as how to become a citizen, learning the language, making friends in 
America, earning a living, and the wide range of complexities involved in per- 
sonal and social adjustment. Many of the answers he received to his inquiries 
are not only highly typical of the common experience of this group in its initial 
struggle for resettlement in a new country but are also humanly moving in their 
revelation of an all too often forgotten aspect of the human tragedy called 
emigration. The historian will find Mr. Kents material, most of which is, of 
course, presented anonymously, a basis for the understanding of some of the 
most heart-rending events of our time. We owe Mr. Kent a debt of gratitude for 
recording these representative utterances which otherwise would remain well 
hidden in diaries and letters. : 

That the process of assimilation was on the whole highly successful, can 
already be asserted. In spite of occasional local resistance, the great majority of 
immigrants was easily integrated into the intellectual and educational pattern 
of the adopted country. It would be an interesting task to undertake parallel 
studies for the immigrants in, say, Great Britain, Turkey, or Latin America. 
-Althaugh statistical proof is still lacking, we venture to say that the comparison 
would demonstrate that, for multiple reasons, the refugee intellectual of the 
1930s was more successfully absorbed in the United States than in any other 
country. In describing and analyzing the social reactions of the group with which 
he concerns himself, Mr. Kent has assembled an illuminating amount of material, 
and interprets it, we believe, quite accurately. 
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This reviewer does not, however, feel a corresponding confidence in the 
validity of Mr. Kent's exclusive limitation to the quantitive approach. The process 
of the Americanization of the refugee intellectual is not a one-way street. And 
although Mr. Kent speaks frequently of the contributions made by these new 
Americans, he has not tried to ascertain to what extent America's intellectual 
and artistic life has been influenced by such figures as Einstein, Thomas Mann, 
Gropius, Broch, and a whole host of honest minor workers. Such a study would 
not be easy, to be sure, but it would seem indispensable if one is to do justice to 
the problem in hand. 

It also seems to this writer that the process of Americanization has been 
judged by a narrow and somehow oversimplified criterion. Quite obviously 
Mr. Kent's idea of America and of assimilation to it is that America west of the 
Ohio is more American than, say, New York. But in this assumption he neglects 
the regional variety of American life which continues to exist in spite of the 
uniformity caused by mass production and the extreme mobility of life. It is, 
however, this variety in American life which poses many questions to the new- 
comer, who will be successful in his assimilation only if he can answer them 
with individual, constructive reaction. 

But with all reservations, Mr. Kent's study remains a valuable contribution 
to one of the most interesting chapters in our contemporary civilization. 


Sweet Briar College GERHARD Masur 


THE APPROACH TO THE PHILIPPINES. By Robert Ross Smith. [United 
States Army in World War Il: The War in the Pacific.] (Washington: De- 
partment of the Army. 1953. Pp. xviii, 623. $5.50.) 


RoserT Smith's study begins in March, 1944, when the United States Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, surprised by the ease and speed of Admiral Nimitz's conquest 
of the Marshall Islands in the Central Pacific, decided to increase the tempo of 
the offensive against the Japanese. General MacArthur, who until this time had 
opposed the by-passing and neutralization, instead of the capture, of Rabaul on 
New Britain and Kavieng on New Ireland, now agreed to these time- and force- 
saving operations and ordered the invasion of the Admiralty Islands so that his 
line of advance would be roughly equivalent to that of the Central Pacific. 

But MacArthur still contended that the Allied offensive should be concentrated 
in his area while the Pacific fleet protected his right flank and carried out its , 
principal mission of either destroying or containing the Japanese navy. An ad- 
vance through the Central Pacific, the general insisted, would "be time con- 
suming and expensive . .. in naval power and shipping," and would accom- 
plish no important strategic objectives "until a series of amphibious frontal 
assaults brought Allied forces finally to Mindanao in the southern Philippines." 
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He said that the capture of the Marianas was unimportant because B-29 opera- 
tions against Japan from these islands “would obtain negligible strategic and 
tactical effects”; and that these very long range bombers should be stationed in 
northwest Australia from where “they could strike lucrative targets in the 
Netherlands East Indies.” 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff, in spite of MacArthur's repeated objections, ordered 
the offensive continued through both the Central Pacific and Southwest Pacific 
Areas, with the main effort to be made by Admiral Nimitz. His forces were to 
continue operations in two directions, the first toward Japan through the Mari- 
anas, and the other west to the Philippines by way of the Palaus; while those of 
Genéral MacArthur, as a secondary and diversionary effort, were to advance 
northwest along the coast of New Guinea, through the islands off Vogelkop 
Peninsula, and into the Philippines. 

The narrative portions of this book are concerned with the details of Mac- 
Arthur's amphibious operations, most of which were conducted by General 
Kruger's Alamo Force, from Hollandia in Dutch New Guinea to Morotai, 
Peleliu, and Angaur Islands, south and west of the Philippines. The purpose 
of each of these actions was to capture and develop either an air-base site or stag- 
ing area to provide protection and logistical support for subsequent advances, 
and not because of the strategical or tactical importance of the particular areas. 
The enemy was incapable of an offensive and only rarely attempted to reinforce 
or supply the cut-off garrisons. The terrain was either swamp or jungle; the 
weather was tropical and humid; and disease was the greatest source of casualties. 
War has never been fought under worse conditions, and all horor should be 
given to the soldiers, Japanese as well as Allied, who sacrified themselves with 
courage and fortitude for their nations. 

In all honesty, however, it must be admitted that the details of these opera- 
tions are not interesting reading, and the chief value of the book will be for sub- 
sequent staff study of the problems and tactics of jungle fighting. The author 
is not responsible because the book had to be written truthfully, and to portray 
this particular portion of the war as anything but dull, dirty, and tortuous would 
require fictional distortion. 

The same high standards of frankness and accuracy which have distinguished 
the other volumes in this series are maintained in this one. lt is illustrated pro- 
fusely with pictures and maps and has a valuable bibliographical note to guide 
subsequent students through the maze of the Army’s records. 


‘Tulane University Thomas P. Govan 


THE ARMY AIR FORCES IN WORLD WAR II. Volume V, THE PACIFIC: 
MATTERHORN TO NAGASAKI, JUNE 1944 TO AUGUST 1945. Pre- 
pared under the Editorship of Wesley Frank Craven, Princeton University, 
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and James Lea Cate, University of Chicago. (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. 1953. Pp. xxxvii, 878. $8.50.) 


Tuts volume, the last of five dealing with the combat operations of the Army 
Air Forces in the Second World War, is divided into four principal parts. The 
first describes the development of very long range (B-29) bombardment forces 
and their first employment from bases in China; the second recounts the work of 
the theater air forces in China and Burma where, at the end of the world's long- 
est supply line and amid manifold difficulties, a devoted effort was made in 
support of the present ruler of Formosa; the third covers the great campaign in 
the Southwest Pacific which brought reconquest of the Philippines and cut off 
Japan from her southern resources area; the last discusses strategic bombardment 
from Pacific Ocean bases, most notably of course the work of the Marianas- 
based B-29's. 

The book is massive, detailed, and heavily documented. Not a sparrow falls, 
not à P-40 takes off without due mention, while in addition to the day-to-day 
narrative brief treatment is given many subjects of more than passing interest. 
The accounts of the construction of B-29 fields by Chinese hand labor and of 
the immense base and overhaul facilities set up in India and manned by native 
workers are suggestive examples of the impact of West on East. The develop- 
ment of the VLR project is notable first as a daring act of faith and later, with 
the alteration of accepted doctrine to fit the facts of life, as an example of that 
willingness to experiment necessary to successful innovation. The maneuvers of 
the AAF directed toward the attainment of independent status within the 
American command structure would make an interesting study in institutional 
history. The impressive though generally unrecognized success of mining by 
B-29's raises such questions as why both Navy and Air Force were so late to 
embrace this most logical method of attacking an island dependent on overseas 
resources and whether anyone ever considered the postwar implications of the 
somewhat redundant process of city-burning which was adopted. 

"Throughout the book it is apparent that great and successful pains have been 
taken to be fair to the sister services. Only in the section on the Philippines, where 
rivalries were so acute, will the suspicious reader feel that Clio at times wears 
silver wings; and it must be conceded that it is no easy job to deal with the 
theater over which brooded the great prosodist and where the air commanders 
were lively individuals who felt that "Boats are all right in their place" (p. 334), 
who worried lest their plans "leak" to the Navy (p. 695), and who were highly 
resolved that the AAF would “present a unified front to all comers” (p. 701). 
Nonetheless a few points may be noted: an AAF air evaluation board report 
critical of naval aviation is noted in the text (p. 309); the next report of this 
same board, criticizing AAF procedures (for which impertinence its chief was 
relieved and demoted by General Arnold), is buried in a footnote (p. 384 n. 138); 
ground force criticism of Army air at Leyte is described as "grossly unfair" 
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(¿bid.) while ground force praise at Luzon is considered “final” (p. 442). Con- 
siderable stress is laid on the “lessons” of tae Leyte operation, but their precise 
nature remains unclear to the uninitiated. 4 somewhat greater use of Japanese 
sources might have been helpful: the damage done enemy warships off Mindoro 
in December could thus have been elaborated, while an assessment of the air at- 
tacks on Luzon based on enemy records would carry more conviction than the 
chorused testimony of quaking prisoners (pp. 411-12). 

The abiding impression left by the book is that of the immensity of the con- 
flict. The quantification of war has submerged the individual, Lufbery and 
Rickenbacker belong to a very distant past, and one comes to question the con- 
temporary uses of traditional military history, One authority has wisely observed 
that it is well to remind ourselves that brave men have lived since Agamemnon; 
in this volume he is borne out by such tales as that of the fifty fighter pilots who 
volunteered to escort a bombing mission fa- beyond maximum range and then, 
after leaving the target, to parachute together into the ocean in the hope of being 
picked up. But when all is said the accoun: of missions flown is overshadowed 
by problems of weapon design, of industrial effort, of supply and transport and 
personnel so complex as to stagger the imeginacion. Effective our aviation cer- 
tainly was; cheap it was not» Modern war, as the Japanese found out, is a luxury 
reserved to the very rich. A tremendous effort was required and was accom- 
plished, and if its magnitude goes far to discredit the overconfident prophets of 
air power, the greater should be the praise for those who did the job. 


Swarthmore College James A. Fiero, Jr. 


THE UNITED STATES AND MEXICO. By Howard F. Cline. [American 
Foreign Policy Library.] (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1953. Pp. 
xvi, 542. $6.00.) 


Mn. Cline’s title is somewhat misleading, because his book is not so much a 
treatise on Mexican-American relations as a study of modern Mexico. Relations 
with the United States do receive much attention, as they must in any discussion 
of Mexico’s recent history, but the emphasis is on internal political and economic 
problems. The book contains a wealth of detziled information which is not 
easily available elsewhere and which makes it a welcome addition to our litera- 
ture on contemporary Latin America. Some >ortions are better than others. The 
treatment of the colonial and nineteenth-century background, which to the his- 
torian seems so necessary for an understanding cf Mexico today, is sketchy; and 
there is little discussion of relations with the United States before roro, On the 
other hand, there are good though brief chapters on Mexican traits, and an espe- 
cially interesting discussion of Mexican regisnalism. A number of minor factual 
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errors, some of them apparently the result of inadequate proofreading, detract 
somewhat from the book's usefulness. 

The picture of Mexico since the Revolution is in general a clear and well- 
balanced one. The author begins his detailed account with the fall of Porfirio 
Díaz in 1911. A part of the story is already well known, because it has been 
dealt with by other historians, but Mr. Cline retells it effectively, with an effort to 
give the reader an understanding of both the Mexican and the North American 
points of view about matters that have been the subject of bitter controversy. 
The chapters covering the period from the accession of Cárdenas to the end of 
the Second World War present more material that will be new to the North 
American reader. There is a full account of the oil expropriation, but a curiously 
incomplete account of the Inter-American Conference which met at Mexico in 
1945. One would hardly gather that this meeting was an event of real impor- 
tance in the history of inter-American relations, for there is almost no mention 
of the Act of Chapultepec and the other measures that were adopted to strengthen 
the inter-American system. 

In the latter part of his book, Mr. Cline describes some of the remarkable 
changes that have taken place in Mexico in the postwar period. On the whole, 
he sees a bright future for the Republic. In the field of politics, he feels that there 
has been “a measurable advance toward western-style political democracy.” From 
an economic point of view, though there is still much poverty, Mexico is better 
off than ever before in her history and the standard of living of the masses is 
slowly rising. These conclusions are supported by an extended and interesting 
analysis of the political and economic situation, with a considerable amount of 
detail about Mexico's industrial development and the new administratión's proj- 
ects for increasing agricultural production. Still more optimistic is the author's 
appraisal of the present state of relations with the United States. The two nations 
are now co-operating closely in many fields of endeavor, and "the future looks 
bright if the gains to date are not inexcusably squandered by regression on either 
side to earlier and unsuccessful attitudes and short-sighted actions." 


Princeton. University Dana G. Munro 


JOHN A. MACDONALD: THE YOUNG POLITICIAN. By Donald Creigh- 
ton. (Bcston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1953. Pp. ix, 524. $7.50.) , 


Tus is the best biography of any major Canadian political figure of the 
period since Confederation. It is based upon the most meticulous research in the 
Macdonald Papers in Ottawa, supplemented by others in Ottawa, Toronto, 
Kingston, Windsor Castle, the Public Record Office and several other depositories 
in England, Although there are references to a number of books, there is one 
surprising omission. R. G. Trotter’s Canadian Confederation published in 1924 
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still remains in some respects a definitive study of the subject and should receive 
recognition as such. The style is fluent, occasionally flamboyant, always lucid. 
Mr, Creighton's choice of descriptive adjectives and adverbs to characterize per- 
sons and events seems sometimes to be overdone but there is never a dull phrase 
or moment in the book. | 

Mr. Creighton is successful in identifying the life and ambitions of Mac- 
donald the politician with the growth and development of British North Amer- 
ica prior to 1867. He clarifies and emphesizes the formative influences upon 
which Macdonald's policies were based. First and foremost was his belief that 
the British system rather than the American system must prevail and second, that 
Canada must survive as an entity against the expansionist terdencies of the 
United States. It became imperative in Macdonald’s mind to retain the imperial 
connection in order to preserve intact the imperial structure. To achieve this aim 
he would develop the resources and improve the physical advantages of Canada, 
unite the British North American provinces, and expand Canada westward to 
the Pacific. The effect that affairs in the United States, such as the Patriot War, 
the Trent Affair, the Civil War, and the Fenian raids, had upon Macdonald's 
thinking is placed in clear perspective. Equally realistically appraised are Mac- 
donald's contributions to the Confederation movement and the backing given by 
successive colonial secretaries to Macdonald and his political associates. 

One of the tasks which every biographer faces is that of treating his subject 
objectively and refraining from identifying himself so closely with him that he 
acquires his antipathies. Mr. Creighton falls down in several instances on this 
score. For the most part this lack of objectivity appears in overtones in his writ- 
ing. In certain instances the references ere specific. Macdonald and George 
Brown were political opponents and did not like each other. Mr. Creighton 
does not like George Brown either. Macdonald may have looked down his nose 
at the Maritimers, but Mr. Creighton refers to the political leaders there with 
peculiar inappropriateness as “phlegmatic.” It is in his description of American 
institutions that Mr. Creighton shows his lack of objectivity the most. To be sure 
Macdonald was schooled in the British parliamentary system of government and 
believed in it and so does his biographer. That is hardly an excuse for the latter 
to write that Macdonald was opposed to eny modification of it or to “imports 
from the exotic theory or practice of the congressional system in the United 
States" (p. 181). A book which in so many respects is so excellent is marred by 
these intrusions of the author's antipathies. 


Albany, New York ALBERT B. Conzv 


+ Other Recent Publications . . . 


General History 


CHE WORLD AND THE WEST. By Arnold Toynbee. (New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1953, pp. vi, 99, $2.00.) Just as the cinema shows you today a few shots of the 
big feature film it will present next week, so Arnold Toynbee heralds the publication 
next year of the remaining four volumes af his monumental Study of History (and 
the inevitable abridgment by Somervell) by printing, as a preview, six brief radio talks 
he gave last year over the B.B.C. The theme is the collision of Western culture with 
the cultures of Russia, Islam, Indie, and the Far East, and it is developed with charac- 
teristic philosophizing and climaxed by an admonitory reprise on the fate of ancient 
Graeco-Roman culture, From the West's past “offensive” against the rest of the world, 
and from the world's (most notably Russia's) recent “counter-offensive” against the 
West, Toynbee derives certain “laws of cultural radiation.” One is that the technologi- 
cal strand of a culture is apt to penetrate into an alien society faster and farther than 
its religious, political, and artistic strands. Another is that the penetrative power of 
a strand is usually in inverse ratio to its cultural value. “In Russia in the fifteenth 
century and in the Far East in the seventeenth century, the Western civilization was 
rejected when what it was demanding was conversion to the Western form of Chris- 
tianity." Latterly, “our Western technology, divorced from Western Christianity, has 
been accepted in the Far East and Russia”; and this technology, in potent combination 
with “the Western religious heresy [of Communism], is now being offered to mankind 
as a rival way of life to ours.” Toynbee suggests forces which are operating both for 
and against acceptance of this offer, and, while disclaiming the role of prophet, he 
contends that if the West itself accepts the Communist heresy its whole culture may be 
as radically undermined as was that of pagan Greece and Rome by Christian conquest. 
The little book, as might be expected, is attractively written. It is almost persuasive. 

Carron J. H. Hayes, Afton, New York 


ELECTIONS FROM BAYLE'S DICTIONARY. Edited by E. A. Beller and M. duP. 
Lee, Jr. (Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1952, pp. xxxiv, 312, $6.00.) It appears 
likely that the editors and publishers of this handsomely printed and well-edited volume 
were inspired by the recent publication in English (also by the Princeton University 
Press) of The Philosophy of the Enlightenment by Ernst Cassirer. As a “case study” 
of important generative influences in eighteenth-century thought, Selections from 
Bayle's Dictionary serves as useful illustrative material. The book begins with a 
twenty-five page “Introduction” which presents the pertinent facts of Bayle's life woven 
skillfully into an essay about his philosophy with impressive protestations against the 
neglect too frequently accorded him in treatments of eighteenth-century ideas; but the 
editors do not pretend to add to the materials already set forth about Bayle by Howard : 
Robinson, J. Devolvé, and Cassirer. There follow eighteen selections (some of them 
abridged) from the English edition of the famous Dictionary (1734-38), with the 
devious arrangement of the original text—its voluminous "remarks" and its dual 
systern of footnotes said to have been made so laborious intentionally in order to 
mislead official censors—rearranged in a more modern and readable fashion. The 
eighteen selections include “Abdas,” "Adam," “Anabaptists,” "Augustin," “Bernard,” 
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“Blanche of Castile,” "Constance," "David," “Hobbes,” “Japan,” "Knuzen," “Man- 
ichees" “Poquelin [Moliére]," "Pyrrho, “Remond,” “Ruggeri,” “Sarah,” and 
“Spinoza.” Taken altogether they are well calculated to present materials both for an 
intelligent appraisal of Bayle and for illumination of the intellectual scene near the 
close of the seventeenth century, As in the original, the effect is primarily that of a 
biographical approach to problems of philosophy and religion, with Bayle's remarkable 
skepticism, his constant advocacy of toleration, and his “Profanation of Sacred History” 
(as Howard Robinson has called his secular, critical, and “scientific” approach to 
history) constantly shining through. Thus, for example, the sketches of “Abdas” and 
“Anabaptists” illustrate Bayle's views about toleraticn; those of “David” and “Sarah” 
show his treatment of the Bible as a historical document; those of “Remond,” 
“Molière,” and “Ruggeri” set forth his views with regard to “scientific” history; and 
the account of St. Augustine, together with several others, supplies much data on the 
controversies with the Huguenot Jurieu and others of his contemporaries with whom 
Bayle disputed about issues of his own day. As source materials all these are splendid. 
But it is difficult to envisage the readers for whom this volume is intended. It seems 
doubtful that the "general" reader will be attracted to such a specialized subject in 
any appreciable numbers. The "specialist" in history, philosophy, and literature will, 
if possible, consult the original—and there is too little in the Selections to satisfy the 
research scholar in most cases. College students who are considerably advanced in the 
study of the Age of Reason and the Enlightenment constitute the audience likely to 
profit most from this volume. But they will find no index to guide them. 
Raymonp P. Stearns, University of Illinois 


MONARCHY IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. By Sir Charles Petrie, Correspond- 
ing Member of the Royal Spanish Academy of History. [Twentieth Century Histories.] 
(London, Andrew Dakers; New York, Macmillan, 1952, pp. 223, $3.50.) This small 
volume falls into two parts. The first (and better) half covers the development of 
modern British monarchy from feudal times to Victoria and, in greater detail, the 
reigns of this century. The author ably discusses the personal character of the sovereigns 
and the changing nature of the institution. He rightly stresses the influence of 
George V in preserving the throne, gives an honest and concise account of the 
abdication crisis and a fair appraisal of the contributions of George VI and his queen. 
For the future, it is his opinion that the crown needs to be brougkt into closer touch 
with the country's leaders of thought and that its association with leaders of industry 
and commerce which was furthered by Edward VII should not lead to an impression 
that access to the palace depends upon wealth. Also, popular journalism should be 
more restrained in its treatment of the royal family. There should be, he feels, "an 
international monarchist solidarity" between Britain and other countries which have 
retained their thrones since "all regimes derive strength or weakness from the success 
or failure of those of a similar nature elsewhere, and a monarchy is no exception." 
This latter point is clearly debatable for monarchy now appears to flourish under 
particular local circumstances, unrelated to conditions in other areas, The second half 
of -the book deals with Continental monarchies. Here the author's solidarity theme - 
leads him to condemn the Hohenzollerns (“Imperial parvenus”) who countenanced 
Bismarckian intrigues against a restoration in France and later assisted Trotsky and 
Lenin to foment revolution in Russia. Their shortsightedness helped bring about not 
only their own destruction but involved other dynasties, including the Habsburgs and 
Wittelsbachs. "Dog can never eat dog with impunity." In a study written for a popular 
series and without footnotes or bibliography, generalizations and personal viewpoints 
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are to be expected, but this one contains a number of questionably broad assertions 
and indications of hasty production. Typical is the statement which refers to Spain 
after the First World War: “The one Spaniard who enhanced his country's reputation 
during these critical years was the King." It is also disappointing that whereas southern 
European monarchies which have failed are considered at some length those of 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, countries which have never experienced republican 
rule are dismissed in little more than a page. Comment on the successful House of 
Orange-Nassau is also sketchy. There are instances of careless proofreading. Besides 
severa] misspellings, the word "defined" is almost certainly substituted for "defended" 
on page 196, and a phrase or sentence omitted on page 208. 
Grorce Curry, University of South Carolina 


AMERICANS AND CHINESE: TWO WAYS OF LIFE. By Francis L. K. Hsu, As- 
sociate Professor of Anthropology, Northwestern University. (New York, Henry 
Schuman, 1953, pp. xix, 457, $6.00.) The author of this book was born in Manchuria, 
studied in England, and was for a time a medical social worker in the Peking Union 
Medical College. As the holder of a Wenner-Gren Foundation grant for the study 
of race relations in Hawaii, he had ample opportunity to compare the diverse responses 
that Americans and Chinese make to similar situations. In his book he traverses the 
whole gamut of their differing attitudes, responses, likes and dislikes, and finds that 
two basic differences explain them all. The American, being “individual centered,” 
must find his security in activity, in self-assertion, and in conquest of his physical 
environment. An uprooted being, he tends to think in terms of absolutes, of infallibility, 

. Of class struggle, of unconditional surrender. The Chinese, on the other hand, is a 
"situation-centered" man. From childhood he is securely rooted in family and com- 
munity relationships which give him a sense of belonging, a feeling of continuity in 
personality and culture. Secure in his relationships, he does not feel so keenly the 
urge to dominate, to excel, to put faith in abstract principles—whether of religion, 
of philosophy, or of politics. The author is fully aware that both systems have their 
advantages and pitfalls. Though Americans gained independence of action, they have 
purchased it at the cost of emotional security. They feel isolated, and so are perpetually 
in search of something to which they can belong. The mutual dependence which the 
Chinese have achieved has retarded their outward progress and lessened their com- 
pulsion to ameliorate evils created by nature and man. The author feels that even 
though Communism triumphed in China there is actually more danger of its gaining 
a permanent foothold in the West than in China itself. Lacking social cohesion, the 
Western type of man is more likely to find in totalitarian systems the sense of belong- 
ing and purposiveness in life that he so badly needs. Though this book makes many 
very pertinent observations, most of them deserving serious thought and study, it is 
written in a breezy, intimate style which gives it a half narrative and half scholarly 
air. American religious practices are described in their crudest and least attractive 
forms. Similarly, Chinese moral ideals, which guided the people for centuries, are not 
in any way credited with making them the sort of people they are. In this book and 
for this social scientist, people are just what they are—automatons reacting as collective, 
bodies. History, moral values, the deepest strivings of man, find here no place. 

ARTHUR W. HUMMEL, Library of Congress 


THE UNITED STATES AND INDIA AND PAKISTAN. By W. Norman Brown. 
[American Foreign Policy Library.] (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1953, 
pp. x, 308, $4.50.) This book is part of the American Foreign Policy Library, which 
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circumstance presumably has determined its general organization. Contrary to the 
title it deals mostly with developments in India and Pakistan in recent years, a 
knowledge of which is essential for the desigring of a wise American policy toward 
the subcontinent. The author begins with 1947, the year of independence, and through- 
out the book emphasizes contemporary situations. But he makes full use of his great 
scholarship in Indian affairs and puts current events in their cultural and historical 
setting. The depth and detachment that this gives to the story contribute to the value 
of the book. But these qualities are gained at th= expense of conveying the severity and 
urgency of India's and Pakistan's present-day problems. Not until chapter 14, 
“Population, Production, and the Good Life,” is the basic problem—the livelihood of 
the people—dealt with in some detail, yet it is of primary importance in any con- 
sideration of American foreign policy toward these two countries, and the author 
points this out very well. The book begins with the geography of the two countries. 
A brief cultural orientation follows. Thereafter about a third of the book is devoted 
to the story of the struggle for independence and the effects of partition. The remainder 
is taken up with surveys of the politics, economics, and foreign affairs of the two 
countries. In general, the author refraïns from evaluation. His account is factual and 
instructive. In spite of the brevity of the book, the author succeeds by a judicious 
choice of the facts, the perspective in which ke views them, and the balance of .his 
presentation in providing a broad idea of the caaracter of the two countries and their 
peoples. The reader who wants to get a backg-ound for the understanding of events 
in India and Pakistan and their place in the world will find the book valuable. 
Werner Levi, University of Minnesota 
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BABYLONIAN AND ASSYRIAN RELIGION. By S. H. Hooke, Professor Emeritus in 
the University of London. [Hutchinson's University Library: World Religions.] 
(New York, Longmans, Green, 1953, pp. 128, trade $2.25, text $1.80.) Within a 
modest but compressed hundred pages Professor Hooke has written an introductory 
manual for students cf the religion of the people who inhabited the Tigris-Euphrates 
Valley during three thousand years of its history. The volume is especially welcome, 
not only as it is the first attempt of its kind in English—Jean Bottéro's La religion 
babylonienne appeared in 1952—but because it has been written by one who has 
long been concerned with problems of Semitic myth and ritual. This long-standing 
concern of the author with the labyrinth of ritual has led him beyond the description 
of the Babylonian pantheon to the subjects of temples, the religion of daily life, 
divination, and beliefs concerning the moral government of the world. Professor Hooke 
has suggested a valuable outline of the problem of describing adequately Babylonian 
and Assyrian religion. His frequent reference to ritual practices reflected in the 
religious literature of the Hebrews serves to make the subject of interest to a large 
circle of readers. While detailed references to the primary texts have been omitted in 
this volume, designed for the popular audience of the Hutchinson's University Li- 
brary, the translation of a selection of ritual and other religious texts in the appendix 
will be of interest to cuneiformists. This pioneer work of popularization is stimulating, 
extremely useful as an introduction, and is well balanced in its outline and major 
emphases. James B. Pritcuarn, Crozer Theological Seminary 


ANCIENT EGYPT. Bv J. E. Manchip White. (New York, Thomas Y. Crowell, 1953, 
pp. xi, 217, $3.75.) During the past few years, many popular and semipopular works 
have been published giving the story of ancient Egypt. The present work is intended 
to make this period intelligible to a rather wide range of informed readers and to 
serve as an introduction to Egyptology. The style is lively, illustrations (48 in number) 
are well chosen, and maps (one, plus endpapers) are clear and not too cluttered« The 
index is adequate and the selected bibliography is well compiled. What makes the 
book different from many others is the "vocational" approach to Egyptian life. Suc- 
ceeding chapters organize our knowledge under such headings as pharaoh, priest, 
aristocrat, architect, craftsman, and commoner. The treatment and organization of 
material are quite effective. The book ends with three historical chapters and a large 
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chronological chart which is invaluable for rerence purposes. One who has taught 
over this period and who is quite familiar with available textbooks is struck by the 
fact that this work does an extremely competeat job of teaching. One reason for this, 
aside from a good style, is that the standard historical and archasological phraseology 
is explained and elucidated as the author proceeds. Also, some of the thrill and 
wonder of first discovery is imparted to the reader. The author continually points to 
the enigmatic and mysterious character of Egyptian people and Egyptian civilization. 
As we know them from their monuments, the ancient Egyptians do seem to have been 
a peculiar people—lacking in historical interes: and in critical acumen. The author 
tries, in his own words, “to offer some explanation of the principles which animated 
it [Egyptian civilization].” This work is not crly a good one for the general reader 
but could well be used for students in elemeatary college courses. 
Tuomas A. Brany, University of Missouri 


THE HISTORY OF ALEXANDER THE GRZAT. Volume I, Part r, INDEX TO 
THE EXTANT HISTORIANS. Part 2, THE FRAGMENTS. By Charles Alexander 
Robinson, ]r., Professor of Classics, Brown University. [Brown University Studies, 
Volume XVI] (Providence, Brown University, 1953, pp. xvii, 276, $7.00.) The con- 
nection between Parts 1 and 2 will probably be made clear by the concluding volume. 
Part 1 (pp. 1-29) consists of an index to the five extant accounts of Alexander (ie., 
those of Arrian, Diodorus Siculus, Plutarch, Curtius Rufus, and Justin), while Part 2 
(pp. 30-276) is a translation of an entirely diffzrent set of texts, the fragments of the 
Alexander historians as edited by Felix Jacooy (Die Fragmente der griechischen 
Historiker, Vol. 11 B, Nos. 117-153 [Berlin, rg29]). The index is geographical not 
alphabetical, following the alleged itinerary of Alexander worked out by Robinson 
in an earlier work (The Ephemerides of Alexander’s Expedition, Brown University 
Studies, I [Providence, 1932]). Under each entry not only are the relevant passages in 
the Teubner editions of the five historians cited but the evidence is further classified 
under one or more of fifty-cight “categories.” In a footnote the author confides: “I 
think I should say explicitly, however, that the chief value of the Categories seems to 
me to lie in their isolation of problems” (n. 7, p. 4). One or two examples may be 
given by way of illustration: XV. Colones and fcundations. of Alexander. 
XXVII. Alexander's character; the troops! regard for him; stories bearing on his 
character. XXX. Alexander's far-reaching plans; exploration. XXXI. Alexander's 
deification, or matters touching on his divine nature. Analysis and comment will 
appear subsequently (p. xi), but some hints are given here. For example, Robinson asks: 
“If the total number of references to Alexander's orientalizing is smaller than supposed, 
must we then surely give full weight to those which do occur in Arrian?" (p. 7). 
It should be unnecessary to point out the perils of a statistical approach to Alexander 
even when one has an open mind. It rernains tc be seen how it will be applied by one 
who frankly confesses: “The chief delight in -eading him [ie. Justin] is to watch 
him wriggle out of a situation where, you feel, he is bound to say something favorable 

. to Alexander" (p. 1). The translation of the f-agments will be welcome to teachers 
of Greek history everywhere. It is a pity thar the author did not make his own 
translations throughout, both because he has inadvertently perpetuated past errors 
(e.g., Onesicritus F 25, p. 162), and because, as he recognizes, translations “. . . are 
necessary when an interpretation depends on them” (p. xi). But full justice to Robin- 
son's volume cannot be done until the entire work has been published. 

'TRUESDELL S. Brown, University of California, Los Angeles 
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THE MAGISTRATES OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC. Volume Il, 99 8.c.-3r 8.c. By 
T. Robert S. Broughton, Bryn Mawr College. [Philological Monographs, Number XV, 
Volume IL] (New York, American Philological Association, 1952, pp. ix, 647.) 
Professor Broughton has completed his task with equal promptness and thorough- 
ness, and the Magistrates are now completely in our hands. The treatment is the same 
as in Volume I, a year-bv-year catalogue of the officials of the Republic, with references, 
and a brief summary of the events of their term of office. It is characteristic of the 
nature of our sources that the years covered by this second volume (99-31 2.c.) occupy 
almost as many pages as their four hundred predecessors, and the whole will be an 
invaluable guide to the factual history of the Republic and the original sources. In 
addition, the "Index of Careers" (pp. 524-636) furnishes the central core of a 
"Prosopographia Rei Publicae Romanae," which the author should now be in an 
advantageous position to give us. Otherwise this volume includes a list of the known 
Monetales (Appendix 1, pp. 429-61), of magistrates of uncertain date (pp. 462-86), 
and of additional senators (pp. 487-98), with twenty-five pages of bibliography. The 
author has placed in his debt all who deal with the history of the Roman Republic, 
and American classicists may be justly proud of a book of reference of a type not 
often produced on this side of the Atlantic. We must all be grateful to him. 

C. Braprorp WeLLEs, Yale University 


THE AGE OF DIOCLETIAN. A Symposium, December 14-16, 1951. (New York, 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1953, pp. 78, 16 plates, $1.50.) Although very little 
connection can be demonstrated between the artistic phases of the Age of Diocletian 
on the one hand and the economic, religious, literary, and legal aspects of the period 
on the other, the high caliber of most of the papers prepared for this symposium more 
than justifies the publication of the material. The series begins with an adequate 
survey of the historical background by Casper J. Kraemer, Jr. This is followed by an 
excellent paper by Eberhard F. Bruck entitled, “Law in a Changing World.” William 
L. Westermann includes some very interesting material in his “Price Controls and 
Wages,” and Rhys Carpenter has something new and stimulating to say about the 
sculpture and architecture of this later Roman period, By far the best paper, however, 
is the one entitled “The Religious Aspirations.” This is the work of Erwin R. Good- 
enough, and it is not overstating the case to call it a real contribution to the subject. 
Not much can be said for Gilbert Highet's “Books and the Crisis,” a superficial thing, 
verging on the precious, which inspires little confidence in his knowledge of the 
literature of this period. His statement that the Imperial History (better known as 
the Augustan History) was “written by half-wits and edited by an idiot” is a good 
example of his considered opinions on the subject. The list of errata accompanying this 
volume is not complete. Tom B. Jones, University of Minnesota 
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ARTHUR SrANLzY Ricos, The Old Corps-69 a.p. Marine Corps Gazette, Jan., 1953. 

J. Bousquer. La donation de L, Gellius Menogenes a Delphes et les Thermes de l'Est. Bull. Corr. 
Hell., LXXVI, no. 2, 1952. 

J. A. O. Larsen. A Thessalian Family under the Principate. Class. Philol., Apr., 1953. 

Davip Macır. Egyptian Deities in Asia Minor in Inscriptions and on Coins. Am. Jour. Archaeol., 
July, 1953. 

A. H. M. Jones. Inflation under the Roman Empire. Ec. History Rev., V, no. 3, 1953. 

Marta J. Gesino. El título de procónsul en algunas inscripciones imperiales. Anales Hist, ant. 
y med., 1951-52. 

J. H. Croon. The Cult of Sul-Minerva at Bath. Antiquity, June, 1953. 

Rocer Pack. Ammianus Marcellinus and the Curie of Antioch. Class. Philol.,. Apr., 1953. 

HiLpcarD Konwnanpr. Summum lus. Hermes, LXXXI, Heft 1, 1953. 

F. Benoir. Ob lumen receptum. Latomus, Jan.-Mar., 1953. | 

SOLOMON Zerin. The Names Hebrew, Jew and Israel: A Historical Study. Jewish Quar. Rev., 
Apr., 1953. 

CAMPBELL Bonner. The Crown of Thorns. Harvard Theol. Rev., Jan., 1953. 

SoLoMon ZEITLIN. Midrash: A Historical Study. Jewish Quar. Rev., July, 1953. 

R. pe Vaux. Les grottes de Murabba'at et leurs documents. Rev, Biblique, Apr., 1953. 

Id. Quelques textes hébreux de Murabba'at. Ibid. 

Id. Suite aux manuscrits de la Mer Morte. Comptes rendus Acad. Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, 
Apr.—June, 1952. 

Joun C. Trever. Studies in the Problem of Dating the Dead Sea Scrolls. Proc. Am. Philos. Soc., 
XCVII, no. 2, 1953. 

G. R. Driver. Once again the Judacan Scrolls. Jewish Quar. Rev., July, 1953. 

G. H. Bussyer. Galilee and Galileans in St. Mark's Gospel. Bull. John Rylands Library, Mar., 
1953. 

T. W. Manson, St. Paul in Greece: The Letters to the Thessalonians. Ibid. 

HEINRICH GREEVEN. Propheten, Lehrer, Vorsteher bei Paulus. Zeitschr. Neutestament. Wissensch. 
XLIV, Heft 1-2, 1952-53. 

Jonn Morris. Early Christian Orthodoxy. Past and Present, Feb., 1953. 

JosepH Vocr. Der Erbauer der Apostelkirche in Konstantinopel. Hermes, LXXXI, Heft 1, 1953. 
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Caune F.-A. SCHAEFFER. Fouilles à Ras Shamra-Ugarit (Campagne 1951). Comptes rendus 
Acad. Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, Apr.-June, 1952. 

Cann W. BLEGEN. The Palace of Nestor, Excavations at Pylos, 1952. Am. Jour, Archaeol. Apr., 
1953. 

V. Hanxey. Late Helladic Tombs at Khalkis, Ann. British School Athens, XLVII, 1952. 

M. S. F. Hoop and P. pe Jonc. Late Minoan Warrior-Graves from Ayios Ioannis and the 
New Hospital Site at Knossos. Ibid. 

Hersert HoFFMANN. Foreign Influence and Native Invention in Archaic Greek Altars. Am. 
Jour, Archaeol., July, 1953. 

Homer A. THompson. Excavations in the Athenian Agora: 1952. Hesperia, Jan-Mar., 1953. 

Kart LEHMANN. Samothrace: Sixth Preliminary Report. lbid. 

1d. Samothrace—Seventh Campaign of Excavations, 1952. Archaeology, Spring, 1953. 

Cepric Bouurer. Pottery of the Mid-Fifth Century from a Well in the Athenian Agora. Hesperia, 
Apr.-June, 1953. E 

Jonn BOARDMAN. Pottery from Eretria. Ann. British School Athens, XLVII, 1952. - 

R. E. WycHERLEY, The Painted Stoa. Phoenix, Spring, 1953. 

ETHELBERT STAUFFER, Das Tor des Nikanor. Zeitschr. Neutestament. Wissensch., LXIV, Heft 
1-2, 1952-53. 

M. LEJEUNE. Note sur les fouilles de Lagole (1952). Latomuts, Jan.-Mar., 1953. 

Marra FLORIANI SQUARCIAPINO, L'ara dei Lari di Ostia. Archaeol. Class., IV, fasc. 2, 1952. 

GiusExr PicarD. Une schola de collège à Carthage. Comptes rendus Acad. Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres, Apr.June, 1952. 
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Inscriptions, Paryri, Coins 


Jean NoucayroL, Texts de Ras Shamra en cunéiformes syllabiques (campagne de 1951). Comp- 
tes rendus Acad. Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, Apt.—June, 1952. : 

CHARLES VIROLLEAUD. Les nouvelles tablettes alphabétiques de Ras Shamra, Ibid. 

Eckuarp UNGEr. Two Seals of the Ninth Century 8.c. from Shadikanni on the Habur. Bull. 
Am. Soc. Orient. Research, Apr., 1953. 

HERBERT H. Paper. An Old Persian Text of Darius II (DaHa). Jour. dm, Orient. Soc., Oct.~ 
Dec., 1952. 

R. M. Coox and A. G. Woopnzap. Painted Inscriptions on Chiot Pottery. Ann. British School 
Athens, XLVIL 1952. 

MARGHERITA Guarpucct. Dedica arcaica alla Hera di Posidonia. Archaeol. Class. IV, fasc. 2, 
1952. 

G. A. STAMIRES. Notes on the Inscriptions of Phlius. Hesperia, Jan.-Mar., 1953. 

DarHNz Herewarp. New Fragments of IG II? 1c. Ann. British School Athens, XLVI, 1952. 

C. Dunanr. Inscriptions de Delphes. Bull. Corr. Heil., LXXVI, no. 2, 1952. 

VIRGINIA Grace. Timbres amphoriques trouvés à Dos. Ibid. 

G. Daux. Un nouvel archonte delphique du 1°* siècle av. J.-C. Ibid, 

Marcus N. Top. Notes on Some Inscriptions from Kalyvia Sokhas. Ann. British School Athens, 
XLVII, 1952. 

MARGHERITA GUARDUCCI. Iscrizioni greche su vasi locali di Caere. Archaeol, Class., IV, fasc. 2, 
1952. 

R. BLocx and G. Forr. Nouvelles dédicaces archaïques à la déesse Feronia, Rev. Philol., LXXIX, 
no. I, 1953. 

P. M. Fraser. Inscriptions from Commagene. Ann. British School Athens, XLVII, 1952. 

RaymMonp THouvenor. Diplôme militaire délivré par l'empereur Domitien (Valentia-Banasa- 
Maroc). Comptes rendus Acad. Inscriptions et Belles-Letires, Apr.-June, 1952. 

ARMAND Dzrarra, Le papyrus d'Antinoopolis relatif aux mystères, Ibid. 

Franco Panvini Rosatt. Denario inedito di Caracalla.— Gaudia Publica. Archaeol. Class., IV, 
fasc. 2, 1952. 

J.-T, Minix. Une lettre de Siméon Bar Kokheba. Rev. Biblique, Apr., 1953. 

J. F. GiLL1am. The Ostracon from Mons Claudianus. Chronique d'Égypte, Jan., 1953. 

Id. A Roman Naval Roster: P. Rylands 79. Class. Philol., Apr., 1953. 

H.-G. Pflaum. Un nouveau diplôme militaire accordé à un marin de Lycie. Rev. archéol., Jan. 
Mar., 1953. 

M. Scuwase. A Greco-Christian Inscription from Aila. Harvard Theol. Rev., Jan., 1953. 
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HISTOIRE DES RELATIONS INTERNATIONALES. Edited by Pierre Renouvin. 
Volume I, LE MOYEN AGE. By Frasçois L. Ganshof. (Paris, Hachette, 1953, pp. xvii, 
331, 850 fr.) This is the first of six volumes to be devoted to an analysis of the history 
of international relations, If the succeeding- books are as good, as carefully and as 
interestingly compiled, and as useful as this first synthesis by Professor Ganshof, the 
«general editor will be fortunate indeed. A work of same three hundred pages on 
medieval international relations might be interpreted by the old-fashioned either as an 
affront or as a bit of folly, but those more conversant with modern methods will find 
here material of worth. It is presented by a historian with enviable lucidity as a 
writer and happily lacks any of the jargon currently accepted as fashionable by too 
many writers on international problems. The theme of the series is given the broadest 
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possible interpretation and the author allowed full scope in his analysis of formal and 
informal contacts between groups and persons in western Europe, Asia, and northern 
Africa and the results of cultural interchange between these peoples. There is no at- 
tempt to give full documentation and footnotes are omitted entirely. Each chapter, 
however, has an excellent selective bibliography. Much of the factual material used 
is familiar; however, the juxtaposition of facts, their selection, and the weight given 
them lend novelty to the book. In addition to Professor Renouvin's introductory note 
for the series and Professor Ganshof's for this first volume, there are twelve chapters 
and a brief conclusion. Limitations of space allow only passing attention to these main 
divisions. The breakdown of Roman unity obviously demanded first consideration; the 
Carolingian epoch, the disintegration of the restored empire and initial triumphs of 
the papacy are examined, followed by a short but pertinent survey of the Byzantine 
and Muslim worlds and their relations witk the West before the twelfth century. A 
chapter on the theocratic age and the French hegemony, and another on the East in 
the thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries cover the high Middle Ages. A long, 
closely packed section on “The Age of the Great Depression” describes fourteenth- 
century conditions, while another is reserved for “The Decline of the Middle Ages 
and the Dawn of a New Era.” Chapters 111, vu, and xu, interspersed at proper intervals 
among the topics listed above deal exclusively with the technique of international 
relations of specific periods and are notable for their originality and usefulness. The 
almost limitless possibilities for the diffusion of ideas by the invention of printing are 
seized upon by the author as without doubt the most important fact in the history of 
international relations at the close of the Middle Ages. Only a writer with the experi- 
ence, learning, and scholarly distinction of Professor Ganshof could succeed with the 
task he has here performed so well. Gray C. Boyce, Northwestern University 


THE DEEDS OF FREDERICK BARBAROSSA. By Otto of Freising and His Con- 
tinuator, Rakewin. Translated and Annotated with an Introduction by Charles 
Christopher Mierotw, Professor of Biography on the Ambrose White Vernon Founda- 
tion, Carleton College. With the Collaboration of Richard Emery, Associate Professor 
of History, Queens College. [Records of Civilization, Sources and Studies, Number 
49.] (New York, Columbia University Press, 1953, pp. x, 366, $5.50.) The present 
version of Otto of Freising's Gesta Friderici 1 Imperatoris is the work of an experienced 
translator, who has already put into English the fanciful account of Jordanes on the 
Origin and Deeds of the Goths (Princeton dissertation, 1908) and Otto of Freising's 
tale of Two Cities (1928). Dr. Mierow is a professional classical scholar who brings 
a sure touch to the Latin text. This is the forty-ninth volume to appear in the Columbia 
"Records of Civilization," and by the time this number of the American Historical 
Review has been printed, the fiftieth will have appeared. The chief failure of this long 
series of finely made volumes is the dearth of Byzantine historical sources, generally 
less accessible in the original and far more needed in translation than most of the 
Latin works which have been published in the “Records.” This has not been the fault 
of the editor of the "Records," however, for he has more than once informed the 
present reviewer that it bas proved almost impossible to secure competent scholars to 
undertake the Greek translations. But it is to be hoped that, if the "Records" are to 
continue for many years to come, there will hereafter be at least as many medieval 
Greek as Latin sources among the new titles. However this may be, Dr. Mierow has 
done an excellent job in the present volume. His translation is accurate, and flows 
smoothly in idiomatic English, despite a few infelicities such as "honored and 
onerated" (p. 4) for honoratus et oneratus (I, 24). 'This was a gesture of despair, but 
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translation is a thankless task, and so we thank Dr. Mierow for what he has done. 
Indeed, the skill with which he has rendered into English hexameters Vergil, Aen. I, 
198-99, 205, and certain other passages in verse, makes the reviewer wish that Dr. 
Mierow had turned his talent to some of the ancient and medieval Latin poets rather 
than to Otto of Freising. KennetH M. Serron, University of Pennsylvania 


THE PROSECUTION OF JOHN WYCLYF. By Joseph H. Dahmus, Associate Professor 
of History, Pennsylvania State College. (New Haven, Yele University Press, 1952, 
pp. xi, 167, $4.00.) This is a succinct, learned, and authoritative monograph. It has 
the defects of its qualities; for example, it assumes a lot of background knowledge 
and is not easy to read. True, the major Latin documents referred to are not only 
summarized but translated. and printed (fully) in the text Yet this treatment seems 
unnecessarily lavish, in relation for instance to the five bulis of May, 1377, which are 
bighly repetitive and largely common form; and it contrasts strangely with the com- 
pressed nature of Mr. Dahmus’ own writinz. The work is also marred by a certain 
asperity toward British scholars. “It provides," we are told, “an indispensable corrective 
to Workman's standard biography of Wyclyf"; and at times Workman is pretty 
roughly handled. "Pantin is wrong." "Manning is in error." "Steel is confused." Of 
course these judgments refer to specific points of detail, and I for my part gladly 
accept two such strictures: I think Mr. Dah-mus is right. On some other points I am 
not so sure—for example, on John of Gaunt's personal relations with Wyclyf; the 
attitude of the Londoners, which was largely determined by internal city politics left 
unanalyzed by Mr. Dahmus; and the silencing of Oxford university by Archbishop 
Courteney. Just why and when Gaunt came to regard Wycly? as his "man" remains 
something of a mystery, but there is no need to suppose any personal friendship 
between them to account for the protection which Wyclyf continued to receive during 
his later years. I prefer McFarlane's explanztion (John Wycliffe and the Beginnings 
of English Non-conformity, London, 1952) that it "fits in with Lancaster's reputation 
as the successful manager of a great affinity that he should have continued to defend 
a servant whose opinions he abhorred." Indeed Mr. Dahmus would do well to com- 
mend McFarlane's little book to his students. He would find that of the fifteen 
"significant contributions" which he claims for his own work, at least twelve or 
thirteen can be found in McFarlane (togetker with some new ones), all of them of 
course independently arrived at by both scholars, neither of whom mentions the 
other's work. Oxford, says McFarlane, was defending academic freedom against 
Courteney—not quite the freedom of the individual teacher, as today, but the freedom 
of one medieval corporation against another, namely, the church. When the cause 
was lost and Wyclyfs university disciples were silenced or dispersed, Lollardy was 
doomed for lack of leadership, and it is notable that both Mr. Dahmus and McFarlane 
think that this was no great loss: apparently you caz have too much academic freedom. 
But did Wyclyf himself ever recant? Both scholars say no, though he was silenced 
as the price of Gaunt's protection. His prosecution was abandoned; he retired to 
Lutterworth for the last time in 1382; went on writing for two years as a very sick 
“man, but did not lecture or dispute; and was not finally condemned by the church, of 
which he had never ceased to call himself a member, until more than thirty years 
after his death. © ANTHONY STEEL, University College, Cardiff, Wales 
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François L. GANsHoF. Augustin Fliche (1884-1951). Rev. belge, nos, 1-2, 1952. 
Id. Ferdinand Lot (1866-1952). Ibid., nos. 3-4, 1952. 
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Id. François Olivier-Martin (1879-1952). Ibid. 

MIGUEL DE FERDINANDY, En ego Malleus orbis [words ascribed to Attila]. Formas y destino de 
una idea imperial en el norte eurasiático. Anales de historia antigua y medieval (Buenos Aires), 
1951-52. 

Pumie Grierson. The Coronation of Charlemagne and the Coinage of Pope Leo III. Rev. belge, 
nos. 3-4, 1952. 

Hans Reinuarpr. Die Ausgrabung einer karolingischen Krypta hinter dem Münster auf der 
Pfalz. Basler Zeitsch. f. Gesch. u, Altertumskunde, 1952. 

Kart Bost. Vorstufen der deutschen Kônigsdienstmannschaft (begriffsgeschichtlichprosograph- 
ische Studien zur frühmittelalterlichen Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte). Vierteljahrsch. Soz. 
u., Wirtschaftsgesch., XXXIX, nos. 3, 4. . 

Grorcio FAr.co. La vita portovenerese nel Duecento, Riv. stor. ital., Sept., 1952. 

CiNzio VioLANTE. Aspetti de la politica italiana di Enrico III prima della sua discesa in Italia 
(1039-1046) [cont.]. Ibid., June, 1952. 

CHARLES VERLINDEN. Italian Influence in Iberian Colonization. Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., May, 
1953. 

EucEN FiscHER. Heinrichs des Löwen sterbliche Reste. Welt als Gesch., XII, no. 4, 1952. 

Epouarp Perroy. L'Angleterre medievale: publications des années 1950 et 1951 [Part II.] Rev. 
hist., Jan.-Mar., 1953. 

J. E. A. Jorrrrre. The Camera Regis under Henry II. Part I. Eng. Hist. Rev., Jan., 1953. 

D. W. MacRow. The Cinque Ports of Southeast England. Canadian Geog. Jour., June, 1953. 

A. J. TAYLOR, A Letter from Lewis cf Savoy to Edward I. Eng. Hist, Rev., Jan., 1953. 

Mrs, MADELINE BARBER. John Norbury (c.1350-1414): An Esquire of Henry IV. Ibid. 

L. C. Hecror. An Alleged Hysterical Outburst of Richard II. Ibid. , 

EINAR HAUGEN. Snorri Sturluson and Norway. American-Scandinavian Rev., June, 1953. 

J. R. Srrayer. The Crusade against Aragon [1285]. Speculum, Jan., 1953. 

F. VERCAUTEREN. Ferdinand Gregorovius et I’ “Histoire de Rome au Moyen Age.” La nouvelle 
Clio, May-Oct., 1952. 

P. RoccnÉ, De zwarte dood in de Zuidelijke Nederlanden. Rev. belge, nos. 3-4, 1952. 

Dimrrrr SrrRÉMOOUKHOFF. Moscow the Third Rome: Sources of the Doctrine. Speculum, Jan., 
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J. Gicissen. A propos de quelques manuels récents d'histoire du droit, Rev. belge, nos. 1-2, 1952. 

Marino CIRAVEGNA, La primitiva costituzione dello Stato Longobardo. Nuova riv. stor., May- 
Aug., 1952. 

KATHERINE Frscueg Drew. Class Distinctions in Eighth Century Italy. Rice Institute Pamphlet, 
Oct., 1952. 

Caro Gumo Mor. Le Assemblee italiane del secolo x. Stud. Presented to the Internat. Com- 
mission for the Hist. of Representative and Parliamentary Institutions, XI (Univ. of Louvain), 
1952. 

CLAUDE Canen. L'evolution de l'igza^ du 1x* au xmi? siècle: contribution à une histoire com- 
parce des sociétés médiévales. Annales (Paris), Jan.-Mar., 1953. 

A. B. Hisserr. The Origins of the Medieval Town Patriciate. Past and Present, Feb., 1953. 

M. M. Posran. Glastonbury Estates in the Twelfth Century. Ec. History Rev., no. 3, 1953. 

T. B. Puen and C. D. Ross. The English Baronage and the Income Tax of 1436. Bull. Inst. 
Hist. Research, May, 1953. . 

P. FEucninz. Les origines urbaines de Lens-en-Artois. Rev. belge, nos. 1-2, 1952. 

P. Gorissen, Robert de Jemappes, premier bailli de Hainaut. Ibid. 

SrANLEY S. MirrER. Business and the Fear of Materialism [correspondence of Francesco Datini 
of Prato, 1391-95]. Bull. Bus. Hist. Soc., Sept., 1952. 

CHARLES JuLian Bismko, The Peninsular Background of Latin-American Cattle Ranching 
[medieval Iberian cattle ranching]. Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., Nov., 1952. 

Arrio Minawo, The Number of Jews in Sicily at the Time of Their Expulsion in 1492. Jew- 
ish Soc. Stud., Jan., 1953. 

Roserr SasATINO Lopez. Economie et architecture médiévales. Annales (Paris), Oct.-Dec., 1952. 
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BYZANTINE AND MUSLIM 


ALBERTO Frerxas, Otros temas de Procopio de Cesárez, Anales de historia antigua y medieval, 
1951-52, 

M. HawripULLAH, The Battlefields of the Prophet Muhammad. The Conquest of Mecca. Islamic 
Rev. (Woking, Eng.), June, 1953. 

Anon. The Historic Speech of Tariq ibn Ziyad [711 ab... Ibid. 

E. Benrro Ruano. España y las cruzadas. Anales de historia antigua y medieval, 1951-52. 

A. S. Trirron. Muslim Education in the Middle Ages. Muslim World, July, 1953. 

A. H. M. Munr-up-Diw. Islamic Prohibition of Riba (Usury) as a Basic Principle of Eco- 
nomics. Islamic Rev., June, 1953. 

HaxoLp S. Finx. Mawdud I of Mosul, Precursor of Saladin. Muslim World, Jan., 1953. 

Inor SEvcENKo, An Important Contribution to the Sccial History of Late Byzantium [review 
article]. dan. Ukrainian Acad. of Arts and Sciences in U.S., Winter, 1952. 

EKKREM Haxxi Avvrnpr, Constantinople and Its Conqueror: 1453. À Quinque-Centennial Tur- 
kish Study. Muslim World, July, 1953. 

T. Francis GLasson. The Fall of Constantinople in 1453. London Quar., Apr., 1953. 

J. A. B. Parmer. The Origin of the Janissaries. Bull. Joha Rylands Lib., Mar., 1953. 

ABDUL GHAFUR SHEIKH. From America to Mecca on Airborne Pilgrimage [“Islam's sacred rites 
in color in interest of world understanding"]. Nat’l Geog. Mag., July, 1953. 
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L. WitrAERT. Edouard de Moreau, S. J. (1879-1952). Kev. belge, nos. 1-2, 1952. 

J. Dune. Une lettre de condoléance de Bachiarius(?). Rev, d'hist. ecclés, nos. 3-4, 1952. 

P. NauTin. Notes sur le Stromate I de Clément d'Alexandrie. Ibid. 

Hans von CAMPENHAUSEN, Augustin als Kind und Überwinder seiner Zeit. Welt als Gesch., 
no. 1, 1953. 

Joux Hennic. The Irish Counterparts of the Anglo-Saxon Menologium [metrical martyrologies]. 
Mediaeval Stud., XIV, 1952. 

Leon Herrmann. Du nouveau sur saint Patrick? Rev. belge, nos. 3-4, 1952. 

PauL Grosyzan. Notes d'hagiographie celtique [also St. Patrick]. Analecta Bollendiane, LXX, 
fasc. 3~4, 1952. : 

BAUDOIN DE GAIFFIER. S. Venance Fortunat, évêque de Poitiers. Les témoignages de son culte. 
Ibid. 

ALEX. J. Denomy. The Round Table and the Council of Rheims, 1949. Mediaeval Stud., XIV, 
1952. 

Percy Ernst ScHrAMM. Das Zeitalter Gregors VII. Ein Bericht. Góttingische Gelehrte Anzeigen, 
nos. 1-2, 1953. 

ETIENNE Gison. Sub Umbris Arborum [note on St. Bernard]. Mediaeval Stud., XIV, 1952. 

M. H. VicAmE. Fondation, approbation, confirmation de l’ordre des Prêcheurs [suite et fin]. 
Rev. d'hist. ecclés., nos. 3-4, 1952. 

BERTRAND Cornet. La Fête de la Croix du 3 mai. Rev. belge, nos. 3-4, 1952. 

J. Josepx Ryan. Pseudo-Alcuin's Liber de divinis officiis and the Liber “Dominus vobiscum" 
of St. Peter Damiani. Mediaeval Stud., XIV, 1952. 

PauL Grosyean. Sur les éditions de l'Usuard de Jean Molanus. Analecta Bollandiana, LXX, 
fasc. 3-4, 1952. 

Luciano Sommariva. Studi recenti sulle eresie medievali (1939-1952). Riv. stor. ital., June, 

- a I952. : 

Dom ADRIAN Morey. Canonist Evidence in the Case of St. William of York. Cambridge Hist. 
Jour., X, no. 3, 1952. 

Epwarp A. SYNAN. Richard of Campsall, an English Theologian of the Fourteenth Century. 
Mediaeval Stud., XIV, 1952. 

Sir Maurice PowicKE. Robert Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln. Bull. John Rylands Lib., Mar., 
1953. 

L. MacrARLANE. An English Account of the Election of Urban VI, 1378. Bull. Inst. Hist. Re- 
search, May, 1953. 

Huserr SILVESTRE. Commerce et vol de reliques au moyen âge. Rev. belge, nos. 3-4, 1952. 
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MEDIEVAL AND RENAISSANCE LEARNING 


Martin R. P. McGumz. Mediaeval Humanism. Cath. Hist. Rev., Jan., 1953. 

V. L. Depecx-Hery, Boethius De Consoiatione by Jean de Meun. Mediaeval Stud., XIV, 1952. 

Gruzio VALLESE. Retorica medievale e retorica umanistica. Delta, Aug., 1952. 

ARMAND Maurer. Siger of Bra»ant's De Necessitate et Contingentia Causarum and MS Peter- 
house 152. Mediaeval Stud., XIV, 1952. 

J. LzcLerco. Texts sur Saint Bernard et Gilbert de la Porree. Ibid. 

MARSHALL CLacETT. The Medieval Latin Translations from the Arabic of the Elements of Euclid, 
with Special Emphasis on the Versions of Adelard of Bath. Isis, June, 1953. 

WALTER J. Onc. Peter Ramus and the Naming of Methodism: Medieval Science through Ramist 
Homiletic, Jour. Hist. Ideas, Apr., 1953. 

Lynn THornpixe. More Manuscripts of Leonard of Bertipaglia and John de Tracia. Bull. Hist. 
Medicine, Mar.-Apr., 1953. 

C. Rorx. New Light on Dante's Circle. Mod. Lang. Rev., Jan., 1953. 

Rocco Montano. La Monarchia e il pensiero politico di Dante. Delta, Oct.-Dec., 1952. 

Givzio VALLESE. L'umanesimo di Dante. Ihid. 

FRANCES J. NieDERER. Early Christian Rome—Some Renaissance Contributions. Archaeology, 
Mar., 1953. 

Giuseppe TorraNIN. Un nuovo codice della biblioteca del Petrarca: Il San Paolo (o la filologia 
di Don Chisciotte). Delta, Oct.-Dec., 1952. 

PranL Kisre, The Faculty of Medicine at Paris, Charlatanism, and Unlicensed Medical Practices 
in the Later Middle. Ages. Bull. Hist. Med., Jan.-Feb., 1953. 

Feux GILBERT, The Structure and Composition of Machiavelli’s Discorsi, Jour. Hist. Ideas, 
Jan., 1953. 

M. J. Toorzy. Bodin and the Mediaeval Theory of Climate. Speculum, Jan., 1953. 
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R. Drmorzz, Richtingen in de Runenkuade, met enkele beschouwingen over het probleem: 
Ogam-Runen. Rev. belge, nos. 1-2, 1952. 

Apren Bonjour. Monsters Crouching and Critics Rampant: or the Beowulf Dragon Debated. 
PMLA, Mar., 1953. 

P. AEBIsCHER. Les trois mentions plus ancienne du couple “Roland et Olivier.” Rev. belge, 
NOS. 3-4, 1952. 

N. M. Freer. Recent Approaches to the Problem of the Authorship of the Nibelungenlied. 
London Mediaeval Stud., Ul, pt, i, 1951. 

Rocer SHERMAN Loomis, Edward I, Arthurian Enthusiast. Speculum, Jan., 1953. 

R. M. Lumiansxy. The Relationship of Lancelot and Guenevere in Malory's “Tale of Lancelot.” 
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THE PLACE OF HOOKER IN THE HISTORY OF THOUGHT. By Peter Munz, 
Senior Lecturer in History, Victoria University College, Wellington, New Zealand. 
(London, Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1952, pp. x, 217, 18s.) In a competent analysis 
of the thought of Thomas Hooker, Peter Munz shows us that the distinguished author 
of The Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity failed to meet the challenge of Puritanism and 
thus was unable to achieve his goal of a judicicus compromise between church and 
state. He failed because, as the last great voice in England of the Middle Ages, he 
could not get sufficiently outside the thought of Aquinas to get in touch with the 
Puritan mind. Had he understood Plato, at least as well as some Puritans understood. 
him, he might have bridged the gap between :heir outlook and his own. Had he 
been able to transmit the humanist tradition of Erasmus, he might also bave pre- 
vented, Mr. Munz suggests, the Puritans from drawing the curtain on the realm of 
beauty. Hooker's failure meant not least that he became an apologist for the Tudor 
constitution, He insisted that the Puritan refusa. to obey the established church was 
to deny the foundations of all political obligations. Although Hooker did not achieve 
his goal of a state supplemented by a church, in which each authority was essentially 
autonomous, recognizing that reason and revelation are two independent sources of 
law, nevertheless he did forward the liberal tradition. For, along with Suarez and 
Bellarmine, he fostered a revival of Aristotle toward the end of the sixteenth century 
and brought the Middle Ages, with its belief in reason and a universal higher law, 
into modern times, where they were to leave their impact on the thought of Grotius 
and Locke. Mr. Munz has shown with a firm grasp Hooker's indebtedness to Aquinas, 
Aristotle, and Marsilius, just as he has shown Hooker's variations from their ideas 
and his sharp opposition to Plato. The author is to be cammended especially for 
bringing out the role played by the view of human nature not only in explaining 
Hooker's thought but also in explaining the thought of others. Perhaps Mr. Munz's 
able study would have been still more effective had he placed Hookers work more 
sharply against the actual historical events of the day. 

Benyamin E. Lippincorr, University of Minnesota 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY AND RECORDS OF THE COURT 
OF WARDS AND LIVERIES, By H. E. Berl, Fellow of New College, Oxford. 
[Cambridge Studies in English Legal History.] (New York, Cambridge University 
Press, 1953, pp. X, 215, $6.00.) The history of the court of wards illustrates a stage in 
the slow death of feudalism as well as some important aspects of the struggle over 
royal prerogatives. The court owed its beginnings to Tudor efficiency. The insistence 
that the king “live of his own” combined with expanding financial needs of the 

- crown led to the improvement of procedures for exploiting the feudal incidents of 
relief, wardship, and marriage as well as custody of idiots and madmen. Late in the 
reign of Henry VII, these procedures were institutionalized in the Court of Wards 
and Liveries. Mr. Bell's book is a straightforward and scholarly account based on a 
thorough study of records which owing to neglect in the period immediately follow- 
ing the dissolution must have presented to the author many discouragements and 
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frustrations. In spite of this he has examined every kind of document relating to the 
court and available in the Public Record Office. He has supplemented these with 
treatises on the royal prerogative, law reports, seventeenth-century practice books 
and documents in private collections. The result is an admirable and much-needed 
description of the court throughout the entire hundred years of its history. There is 
meat here not only for administrative and legal historians but also for those interested 
in social and constitutional history. With a fine sense of proportion, Mr. Bell puts the 
court in its larger setting, shows how it figured in the constitutional crises of the 
seventeenth century and relates many details which should attract the social historians 
to the records of the court. For example we find discussed not only the question of 
abuses of the court and the agitation against it but also the whole question of the 
welfare of royal wards. We hear that Sir Humphrey Gilbert devised an ambitious 
plan for their education but, since the estimated outlay was nearly £3000, we are not 
surprised to hear that Elizabeth never let the project get beyond the formulative stage. 
Gilbert asserted that the education of wards was sometimes deliberately neglected 
not merely because education was expensive but also because overeducated wards, 
it was assumed, might refuse to marry undereducated daughters of their guardians 
by purchase. Most of the abuses arose from the sale of wardships and marriages, 
especially the latter, and this, paradoxically, was one of the factors which kept the 
court alive long after it had become generally unpopular. Mr. Bell compares the sale 
of wardships and marriages to the sale of monastic lands as a means whereby the 
Tudor monarchs enlisted the support of “the most influential sections of the com- 
munity” in the continuance of an irksome.royal prerogative. The highest income from 
the sale of wardships and marriages seems to have occurred in the year ending 
Michaelmas 1639 just six years before the court was first dissolved. In that year the 
issues of wards’ lands reached the high point of £38,523 while the proceeds from sales 
touched £45,313. Mançarer Hastinas, New Jersey College for Women 


THE MURDER OF SIR THOMAS OVERBURY. By William McElwee. (New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1952, pp. 280, $4.50.) “This book,” says the author, “is the 
outcome of a conviction that a piece of history, if it is properly written, is a better 
story than any novel which can be written about it.” Animated by this belief, to which 
few historians would take exception, Mr. McElwee has written an account of the 
murder of Sir Thomas Overbury. Mr. McElwee's prose is graceful and lively, he has 
worked through a large tody of complicated material, he is impartial. Unfortunately 
his history is that of an amateur. He makes a host of errors. Sir Daniel Donne is called 
chancellor of the exchequer, Andrewes bishop of London, Sir Henry Wotton ambas- 
sador at Turin. Worse than minor slips are loose and unguarded comments and ex- 
planations. Winwood, says Mr. McElwee, might have lost his head had he not died 
a natural death. The Howards, who “could not afford to be out of office for long,” 
“suffered damage by Salisbury's death,” and after Somerset's disgrace “depended abso- 
lutely on Sir “Thomas Lake.” Details are guessed at. Of James's first interest in Robert 
Carr, which began when Carr was thrown from his horse, we read, "Jarhes was 
already goggling at him when his mettlesome horse began to rear.” Old tales art 
easily accepted. King James “had acquired, before he was even born, a horror of 
naked steel” There are many repetitions, as though names and events, as they recur 
in the story, suggest set phrases to the author's mind. King James, having been found 
to have gone on a progress to the New Forest, is not allowed to make a progress in 
any other direction. Somerset, being stupid and arrogant, is not permitted to do any- 
thing that is not arrogant and stupid. On page 222 a sentence is repeated in almost 
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identical wording. It is unfortunate that such blunders should mar a sincere attempt 
to tell a good story and at the same time tc write accurate history. 
David Harris Wittson, University of Minnesota 


CHATHAM. By J. H. Plumb. [Brief Lives, Nzmber 7.] (New York, Macmillan, 1953, 
pp. 159, $1.75.) The author has succeeded in compressing the biography of a very 
great man into a very short space. Depending chiefly upon standard works, he has 
achieved a readable and popular presentation of the dramatic career of the elder 
Pitt, whose genius carried England to victory in the Seven Years War. Mr. Plumb 
is at his best when summarizing great events: Pitt’s black prospects in 1757 when he 
assumed supreme direction of a war almost kst; the formation of grand strategy; the 
turning of the tide; the annus mirabilis of 1759. While displaying a general under- 
standing of eighteenth-century British politics, the author is unaware that the period : 
from the accession of George III in r760 to the death of Pitt in 1778 was one of 
preparation for the emergence of the mod=rn British party system. Pitt’s quixotic 
tilting at the windmill of "faction" worked powerfully, albeit unintentionally, for the 
development of a new Tory party. The imperial crisis which began with the Stamp 
Act is very briefly treated. Even so, space should have been found for a comparison 
of the views of Pitt with those of his opponent, Grenville, who is not even mentioned 
as the head of a ministry. The constant use cf Pitt's madness to explain his frequently 
surprising behavior is unsatisfactory. Pitt’s zcceptance of the paymastership in 1745, 
his violence in Parliament in 1751, the great speeches for the repeal of the Stamp Act, 
his peerage, the secrecy with which he precared his American Bill in 1775, all are 
seen as indicative of his mania. Without denying the importance of Pitts mental 
illness, more satisfactory explanations lie rezdy to hand. 

Cares R. Rircueson, Kenyon College 


GLADSTONE AND LIBERALISM. By J. L. Hammond and M. R. D. Foot. [Teach 
Yourself History Library.] (New York, Macmillan, 1953, pp. vi, 219, $2.00.) Much 
information and many stimulating suggestions can be found in this little book. Its 
early chapters contain an excellent analysis of the economic, political, religious, and 
social factors which influenced the young Gladstone. His transition from Toryism to 
Liberalism is treated more sketchily, but his activities after he had joined Palmerston's 
government as chancellor of the exchequer in 1859 are given as much space as pos- 
sible. As might be expected from the title, atzention is focused upon Gladstone's con- 
nections with free trade, European nationalist movements, the extension of the fran- 
chise, and the various aspects of the Irish qusstion—culminating in the historic fight 
for home rule. That Gladstone viewed international questions as a European is given 
dué emphasis. The authors rightly describe him as a man of great simplicity of charac- 
ter, a trait, however, which was somewhat cbscured by his intellectual subtlety. Until 
his last ministry he was less lonely than Messrs. Hammond and Foot seem to think. 
And the loneliness which Gladstone voiced sc novingly in a letter to Acton of February 
9, 1864, may be ascribed to the common human experience that to live is to outlive. 
Two factual statements and one inference should be corrected. Gladstone's tenure at 
the Colonial Office, 1846, was not "chiefly occupied" with transportation as stated 
(p. 51), and the Anglo-French fleet had appeared off Alexandria before—not after— 
the riots of June 1r, 1882 (p. 158). Gladstone is described as having "lost his head" 
at the Newcastle banquet, October 7, 1862. when he declared that Jefferson Davis 
had made a nation (p. 89). But in view of the fact that this statement is found in a 
private letter of September 22 to Sir Arthur Gordon, it must be assumed that it 
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expressed a firmly held belief. It should indeed be considered against the background 
of Gladstone’s sensitiveness to popular rights and national self-determination revealed 
so often both in discussions of colonial selfrule and of European nationalist move- 
ments. Gladstone and Liberalism is a valuable addition to a series of useful books. It 
will help to correct biased judgments concerning a great Liberal. 

PauL KNAPLUND, University of Wisconsin 


FEAR GOD AND DREAD NOUGHT: THE CORRESPONDENCE OF ADMIRAL 
OF THE FLEET LORD FISHER OF KILVERSTONE. Volume I, THE MAKING 
OF AN ADMIRAL, 1854-1904. Selected and Edited by Arthur J. Marder, University 
of Hawaii, (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1952, pp. 377, $5.50.) John A. 
Fisher exerted the strongest individual influence on the British Navy which fought 
World War L Born in 1841, a naval cadet in 1854, under fire in China in 1859, a 
commander in 1869, a captain in 1874, he became a rear admiral in 1890; and this 
volume carries him to 1904, when he became first sea lord, He championed the de- 
velopment of efficient gunnery and torpedoes; he welcomed every promising mechani- 
cal advance; and he demanded technical engineering training for naval officers. The 
editor has compiled an interestirg and valuable book, which presents “Jackie” Fisher 
as a phenomenal enthusiast and natural leader of men. In the early pages, faced with 
the praises which Fisher lavished on the seniors whom he admired, the reader is 
tempted to believe that his rapid rise was the result of a happy disposition and the 
power of making friends. Fisher was an indefatigable worker, a skillful instructor in 
ordnance, and a sailor who wanted to serve at sea and to command a ship, Later on, 
he was well known as a public advocate of young officers in the higher ranks. He 
himself had early promotions as a junior officer. In a brief periad as admiral superin- 
tendent of Portsmouth Dockyard he made great improvements. Then came five 
years as third sea lord, during which he devised the destroyer type. Then followed 
command of the North America and West Indies station, and service as the British 
naval delegate to the first Hague Conference. From July, 1890, to June, 1902, Fisher 
was commander in chief of the Mediterranean Fleet, and this provides the most in- 
teresting and most important part of the book. The admiral's character, personality, 
and ideas stand out unmistakably in a chapter headed “Revolution in the Mediter- 
ranean.” After a year with naval personnel problems as second sea lord, and another 
year as commander in chief at Portsmouth, Fisher was elevated to first sea lord, and 
here this volume ends. Jonn B. Herrernan, Washington, D.C. 


THE FORSAKEN IDEA: A STUDY OF VISCOUNT MILNER. By Edward Crank- 
shaw, (New York, Longmans, Green, 1952, pp. ix, 178, $3.25.) The usual assessment 
of Lord Milner has been that he was an extraordinarily able administrator whose 
rigidity of mind and temper contributed to make his forays into diplomacy somewhat 
less than successful. Mr. Crankshaw disagrees. In his view, Milner was a profound 
political thinker, a diplomatist o? exceptional flexibility, a statesman of mòre than 
ordinary stature, and a prophet whose unheeded idea—the idea of British imperialist ~ 
—would have helped ward off the time of troubles in which contemporary Britain 
finds herself. All this would requize considerable demonstration and Mr. Crankshaw’s 
strong point is not demonstration. It is exhortation. He repeats his thesis over and 
over again, defending the imperial idea in Milner's words and in his own, and with 
a really astonishing lack of understanding for those who have disagreed with it. 
Milner's imperial faith had much to be said for it, but for Mr. Crankshaw to argue 
its validity by swallowing whole Milner's skepticism of democrecy and of almost any 
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kind of international co-operation tends to warp his argument and to vitiate its 
effectiveness, This is all the more unfortunate since he does give the reader some 
interesting insights into Milner's character ead a good sketch of the high points of 
his career. The tone of this volume can be gathered from the following quotation, 
which is characteristic, not unique: “As we all know now, given a choice between 
standing up for a friend or sacrificing him az a gesture of appeasement to the enemy, 
all British Governments of whatever colour invariably choose the second course” 
(p. 102). Even coming from an Englishman, statements of this kind scattered through- 
out the book rather weaken a reviewer's confidence in its author's judgment. Those 
who want to understand Milner will still be better served by the two volumes of 
papers edited by Headlam; this study will be of mors use in understanding Mr. 
Crankshaw. Henry R. Wingrer, Rutgers University 


CECIL RHODES. By André Maurois. Translazed from the French by Rohan Wadham. 
[Brief Lives, Number 8.] (New York, Macmillan, 1953, pp. 140, $1.75.) This brief 
life of Rhodes by André Maurois is a book for the general reader not for the historical 
student. As history it makes no contribution except in the matter of interpretation. 
It is founded upon the standard lives of Rhodes, but there is no discussion of dis- 
agreements between them, no footnotes or references to original sources, Instead, 
Maurois has chosen to do a literary picture of the life and character of Rhodes and 
the conditions in South Africa under whick he did his work. As such the volume is 
excellent. It is an amazingly complete and adequate picture of a great man, the work 
he did, and the conditions under which h= did it, There are brief sketches of his 
principal friends which are interesting in sp:te of their brevity; they make the Rhodes 
circle vivid and real. The volume ignores controversy, both in Rhodes's time and at 
present. Maurois assumes that disputes are settled by results. This is sufficient for the 
general reader but, of course, not satisfactory for the historical student. The book 
makes no contribution to the final politicel developments in South Africa and no 
coritribution to the great educational resulte of Rhodes's work in Oxford, the British 
Dominions, and the United States. In this larter respect the greatest contribution which 
Cecil Rhodes made to the modern world 5 practically ignored. 

FaANK AYDELOTTE, Princeton, New Jersey 
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sections A and B, pp. 237-98]. Stud. in Philol, Apr., 1953. 

A. J. TayLor. Combination in the Mid-Nineteenth Century Coal Industry. Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., 
5th Ser., III, 1953. 

Mary ExwaneTH Thomas. Anglo-Belgian Military Relations and the Congo Question, 1911= 
1913. Jour. Mod. Hist., June, 1953. 

Frenerick B. Toutes. 1652 in History: Changing Perspectives on the Founding of Quakerism. 
Bull. Friends Hist. Assoc., Spring, 1952. 

Ricuarp B. Vowrzs. [Oliver] Cromwell’s Mad Porter. Notes and Queries, June, 1953. 

S. F. Wurraxer. The First Edition of Shaftesbury's Moralists. Library, Dec., 1952. 

E. A. O. Wurreman. Two Letter Books of Archbishops Sheldon and Sancroft. Bodleian Lib. 
Rec., Apr., 1953. 

GroncE W, WnurrtNG, Pareus, the Stuarts, Laud, and Milton. Stud. in Philol., Apr., 1953. 

R. E. T. Wrams. Diary of Edwerd Lance Tarbuck, for 1846. Notes and Queries, June, 1953. 

AusriN WkricHr. Victorian Bibliography for 1952. Mod. Philol., May, 1953. 

PauL M. Zay, Lord Eldon's Censcrship. PMLA, June, 1953. 


FRANCE 
Beatrice F. Hyslop! 


AN OUTLINE OF FRENCH HISTORY. By René Sédillot. Translated from the French 
by Gerard Hopkins. (New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1953, pp. ix, 372, xiii, $5.00.) 
Long stretches of time and space hold no terrors for Mr. Sédillot. He seems to be at 
home everywhere. In 1949 he produced a history of the world in three hundred pages. 
That book soon appeared in London and New York editions as has the volume 
under review—an indication of the interest in his work. An Outline of French History 
tells the story of France and the French people from the "first stirrings” in the area 
that became France to the period after World War II. Due respect is shown for earlier 
periods in the allotment of space; more than half of the text is devoted to the period 
prior to 1589. Even more striking to us in these days of our excessive attention to 
recent history is the fact that the two centuries of Bourbon rule (1589-1789) receive 
slightly more space than the period after 1815. Possibly only a Frenchman could write: 
“We are inclined nowadays to think that as much happened between 1200 and 1300 
as between 1800 and 19co" (p. vi). While Sédillot titles his last chapter “Sunset,” he 
clearly does -not consider France as "through." He has too much faith in the genius 
and capacities of his compatricts for that. An amazingly objective tone is preserved. 
throughout the volume, yet the text, packed with a varied, at times curious, assortment 
of facts, never wearies the reader. Unpleasant truths as a rule are not blinked. One 
does miss, to be sure, any menzion of the antislavery role played by the philosophes, 
which helped to promote the ruin of the rich French West Indian islands during the 
Revolution. The name of Raynal does not appear in these pages. But, as the preface. 
warns us, the author has made no attempt to "tell all." In its range, scope, and brevity 
this book may remind older historians of Ernest Lavisse's remarkable General View 
of the Political History of Europe. Cart L. Lokxz, Washington, D.C. 


ROBESPIERRE AND THE FREINCH REVOLUTION. By J. M. Thompson, Honorary 
Fellow of Magdalen College. [Teach Yourself History Library.] (New York, Mac- 
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millan, 1953, pp. vii, 180, $2.00.) This concise, smoothly written volume by the 
scholarly English biographer of Robespisrre and historian of the French Revolution, 
is a superlative contribution to a series designed to present hiszory through biography. 
Mr. Thompson defends the choice of Robespierre since “nc one else had lived so 
fully through every experience of the Revolution or with such a fastidious regard for 
its first principles” (p. 2). Frequent quotations from the speeches of the chief spokes- 
man of Jacobinism enliven the narrative of the successive revolutionary crises. The 
speech outlining the worship of the Supreme Being on May 8, 1704, is his most reveal- 
ing one; the Republic of Virtue was the one ideal on whick Robespierre was “con- 
sistent, constructive and visionary” (p. 58). According to Thompson, Robespierre, a 
prophet of the welfare state, was half a century ahead of há times. Among reasons 
for the fall of Robespierre was the increase of enemies from accelerated executions 
after 22 Prairial providing popular support for the Conventicn’s attack on Robespier- 
rists, but most important was Robespierre's failure to understand and win the French 
worker. The sections did not rescue him on 9 Thermider. Thompson combines 
Lefebvre's explanation of the beginning of the Revolution with the Mathiez thesis 
on the Terror. While Thompson does not condone violence, he provides corrective 
statistics on its victims, and denies that tbe average citizen feared the guillotine. 
Three characteristics of the French Revolution are discussed: (1) its distinctively 
French character, (2) its predominately social and economic features, and (3) its 
world-wide influence. “There is no democracy but owes something to the “ideas of 
1789', no charter of liberty that is not based on the Declaration of Rights, no pro- 
gramme of social service that does not borrow from the work of the National As- 
semblies” (pp. 175-76). The volume ends with a warning to irresolute statesmen 
and to dictators to heed the fall of the Girondists and o2 the Jacobins. The fine 
synthesis from longer volumes and recent research, and its discussion of the Terror 
superior to that of Paul Nicolle in the “Que saisje?" serizs, justify translation for 
French readers. Robespierre and the French Revolution should become a classic with 
George Lefebvre's Quatre-Vingt-Neuf. B. F. H. 


LA SOCIÉTÉ MILITAIRE DANS LA FRANCE CONTEMPORAINE, 1815-1939. 
By Raoul Girardet, [Civilisations d'hier et d'aujourd'hui.] (Paris, Plon, 1953, pp. 328, 
600 fr.) A well-written exploratory reinterpretation of manr fzcets of French history 
from the military perspective, this boak undertakes to defire the nature of the nine- 
teenth-century military tradition and to identify public attitudes toward it, the army's 


social bases, political role, way of life, and concept of its mission. Based upon wide ' 


reading of secondary authorities, memoirs, contemporary works on military matters 
and upon a convincing use of novels for illustrative purposes, the investigation con- 
cerns the old pre-1870 professional azmy and the new nztional army of universal 
service (1872-1914). Skeptical of the “Jacobin” army at first, the bourgeoisie, follow- 
ing 1830, became progressively more enthusiastic about l'idée militaire, surrounding 
the soldier with a new mystique as the guardian of social stability, an idea upheld 
— generally by the founders of the Third Republic. While conservatives captured l’idée, 
the left perpetuated Jacobin nationalism, intensified by defeat in 1870. For twenty 
years thereafter Frenchmen looked to the army for national regeneration (the right 
associated priest and officer; the left, teacher and officer). But after 1890 l’idée militaire 
came to divide Frenchmen. Various factors united to prodmce a strong wave of anti- 
militarism which was a significant element in the crise de Parmée (Dreyfus Case), 
and which continued to serve as a divisive force still to be measured, especially in its 
post-1919 implications. Even before 1870, however, republicans had begun to associate 
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clericalism and militarism as the twin foes of progress. Sccially, the soldier was drawn 
from the poorest classes before 1870 but was more broadly based thereafter. By default 
of the upper classes (who tended to withdraw from service between 1830 and 1860), 
officers of the old army were drawn largely from the ranks of career soldiers, creating 
a new class of military functionary (the pre-1789 tradition of service as an inherited 
obligation of an aristocratic class all but disappeared). Anti-intellectual, this group 
willingly established a tradition, passed on to its post-18y0 successors, of submission 
to rigid discipline, obedience to constituted authority and nonmeddling neutrality in 
politics (no matter how antipathetic leftist regimes appeared). Although old aristocrats 
returned to the service between 1860 and 1890, the new national army, officered pri- 
marily by the bourgeoisie, was of higher social status, better educated, and further 
removed from the ranks than before 1870. Though the post-1914 material is clearly an 
“epilogue,” this study as a whole throws considerable light oa the collapse of 1940 and 
the contemporary military problem of France. 
Raymonp O, Rockwoop, Colgate University 
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CHARLES HicouNET. Mouvements de population dans le midi de la France du x1? au xv? siècle. 
Annales (Paris), Jan.—Mar., 1953. 

Kurr von Raumer. Sully, Crucé und das Problem des allgemeinen Friedens. Hist. Zeitsch., 
Feb., 1953. 

Dominique Darnis, La France de la Renaissance. Rev. de la pensée française, July-Aug., 1953. 

CharLes H. Mcltwarn and Joan U. NEF. 17th Century French Political Pamphlets. Newberry 
Library Bull., Apr., 1953. 

PuiPPE ERLANGER, Louis XIV et Monsieur. Rev. de Paris, May, 1953. 

RENÉ TAvENEAUx. Un Janséniste converti: Dom Louis Cabillot. Ann. de l'Est, no. 1, 1953. 

: MICHEL ANTOINE. Le fonds du Conseil d'Etat et de la Chancellerie de Lorraine aux Archives 

Nationales. Ibid., nos. 1, 2. 

Id. A propos des dénombrements de population des duchés de Lorraine et de Bar sous le règne 
de Léopold. Ibid., no. 1 

Grorces Boucuarp. Dijon au xvii? siècle, Les dénombrements d'habitants. Ann. de Bourgogne, 
Jan.—Mar., 1953. 

Rocer Mercier, La théorie des climats des “Reflexions critiques" à "L'esprit des lois.” Rev. d'hist. 
litt. de la France, Jan.-Mar., 1953. 

J. J. CHEVALIER. Jean Jacques Rousseau: essai de synthèse. Rev. fr, de sci. polit., Jan.-Mar., 1953. 

Z. JepryKa. Le Contrat social économique. Jean Jacques Rousseau, fondateur de la démocratie 
économique. Rev. internat, d' hist. polit. et const., Oct-Dec., 1953. 

R. R. Parmer. Notes on the Use of the Word “Democracy.” Pol, Sci. Quar., June, 1953. 

ALBERT SosouL. Une commune rurale pendant la Révolution. Ann. hist. de la Rév. fr, Apr. 

, June, 1953. 

J. BoussouLaDE, Les religieuses et les serments. Ibid. 

M. Reivmaro, La guerre et la paix à la fin de 1793. Une interview inédite de Danton. Ibid, 

M. Lacosre. Le partage des communaux sur le territoire du département de la Meurthe avant la 
loi du xo juin 1793. Ann, de l'Est, nos. 1, 2, 1953. 

RoGER JAQuEL, Les Jacobins allemands en Alsace. L'Alsace et la Suisse, 1952 (pub. of the 
Société savante d'Alsace et des régions de l'Est). 

Beatrice F, HysLop. La fortune de Philippe Egalité, Bull. Soc. hist. mod., Nov.-Dec., 1952. — 

Sren CarLsson. Robespierre i nyare historieskrivning. Sv. Tids., no. 10, 1952. 

A. De Lzsrapts. L'affaire Cabanis. Ann. hist. de la Rév. fr., Apr.June, 1953. 

G. Desn. Réfugiés de Saint-Domingue aux Etats-Unis. Notes d’hist, coloniale, XVII, 1950. 

GrorcE E. Rupé. The Motives of Popular Insurrection in Paris during the French Revolution. 
Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, May, 1953. 

ALBERT SosoUL. Classes and Class Struggles during the French Revolution. $c. and Soc., Sum- 
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J. L. Boone ATKINSON. Taine on the French Revolution: A Study in Historiographic Controversy. 
Historian, Spring, 1953. 

O. Fesry. Les essais de statistique éconcmique pendant le Directoire et le Consulat. Ann. hist, 
de la Rév. fr., Apr.-June, 1953. 

Lt. Col. Henri Carré. Napoléon et Lazare Carnot. Rev. défense nat., May, 1953. 

Louis MaDELIN. La fin de l'Empire, La Revue, Apr. 1, 15, May 1, 15, June 1, 1953. 

W. R. Berr. An Hypothalamic Interpretation of History [on Napoleon]. Bull. Hist. Medicine, 
Mär.-Apr., 1953. 

MarceL Emerir, La naissance de Napoléon III. Rev. de la Méditerranée, Mar.-Apr., 1953. 

Gasriez RicHARD. L'esprit public en Lorraine au débu: de la Restauration. dan. de l'Est, no. 2, 
1953. 

A. J. GeorcE. The Romantic Revolution and the Industrial Revolution in France. Symposium, 
Nov., 1952. 

MarceL PréLor. La signification consticutionnelis du Second Empire. Rev, fr. de sci. polit., 
Jan.-Mar., 1953. 

Howanp C. Payne. An Early Concept of the Modern Police State in 19th Century France. 
Police Science, Sept., 1952. 

M. Guzz. La concentration industrielle en France au début du Second Empire. Bull, Soc. hist. 
mod., Nov.—Dec., 1952. 

SAMUEL BERNSTEIN. The Opposition of French Labor to American Slavery. Sci. and Soc., 
Spring, 1953. 

CraupE Précmeur. Maxéville: de l'aube de la métallurgie lorraine au phénomène de banlieue 
industrielle, dan. de PEst., no. 1, 1953. 

Maurice DoMMANGET, Blanqui et le document Taschereau. Rev. d’hist. éc. et soc., no. 1, 1953. 

DANIEL MonNET. Le soixantième anniversaire de la Société d'histoire littéraire de la France. 
Rev. d'hist. litt. de la France, Jan.-Mar., 1953. 

Anpré Detcourr. Les sociétés fondatrices d'écoles primaires libres laïques et gratuites (1871— 
1881). L'actualité de l'hist., Apr., 1953 ‘pub. by Institut français d'histoire sociale). 

Roserr Lacour Gayer. Les modes de vie en France. Res. de l'Univ. Laval, Apr., 1953. 

Commemoration du Président Doumer. Fev. de s:nthése, July-Dec., 1952. 

WirLraM C. Askew. The Secret Agreement between France and Italy on Ethiopia. Jour. Mod. 
Hist., Mar., 1953. 

François Boupor. Juin 1936. L'actualité de l'hist., Apr., 1953. 

Rogerr Mosse. Roger Picard, 1884-1950. Rev. d'hist. éc. et soc., no. 1, 1953. 

MarceL MERLE. L'amnistie fiscale de 1922. Rev. sci. e? de légis, finan., Jan.-Mar., 1953. 

Articles on monetary reform and European unity. Rev. d'éc. polit., Mar.-Apr., 1953. 

ETIENNE WxILL-RAzNAL. Le contre-projet socialiste de réforme fiscale, Rev. socialiste, Apr., 1953. 

RENÉ CErcLER. Les trois options de l'agriculture francaise. Rev. défense nat., May, 1953. 

Gorpon WricHT, Agrarian Syndicalism in Post War France. dm. Pol. Sci. Rev., June, 1953. 

C. J. Gienoux. Politique paysanné. La Revue, May 3, 1953. 

Id. La vie économique. Si la paix éclatait. ibid., May 15, 1953. 

Id. L'offensive de M. René Mayer. Ibid., June, 1953. 

D. Askuazt, Ressources énergétiques françaises. Rapports: France-Etats-Unis, May, 1953. 

Léon Roserr. La France et l'essor industriel au Canada. La Revue, May 1, 1953. 

J.-J. Guertam. Arts et métiers de France—La Parfumerie. Ibid., May 15, 1953. 

J. Riès. Socialisme et vie municipale. Rev. socialiste, Apr., 1953. 

EMILE GrRARDEAU. La télévision française. La Revue, May 1, 1953. 

Henry Swanzy. French North Africa. Twentieth Century, May, 1953. 

X. Que s'est-il passé à Casablanca. Rev. socialiste, May, 1953. 

ALFRED Sauvy. La France devant les populations €’Outre-Mer, Rev. défense nat., Mar., 1953. 

GABRIEL PUAULX, La France en Tunisie. Rev. de París, Feb., 1953. 

Ep. Giscard p’Esrainc, Union française 1953. Ibid., Apr., 1953. 

J. Lecaron. La place de l'Union française d'Outre-Mer dans l'équilibre financier métropolitain. 
Rev. de sci. et de iégis. finan., Apr.-June, 1953. 

[Several articles on French North Africa.] Rev. défense nat., Apr., 1953. 

Jonn Leppy PHELAN, Hispanic-American Studies in France since the War. Hispanic Am. Hist. 
Rev., May, 1953. 
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Pauz Leumuior. Essays in Bibliography and Criticism. XXII. Recent French Writing on the 
Social and Economic History of Modern France, Ec. History Rev., V, no. 3, 1953. 

ALFRED RAMBAUD. Où en est le clergé français? Rev, de l'Univ. Laval, no. 4, 1952. 

Donato C, McKay. Les historiens américains et l'histoire de France. Bull. Soc. hist. mod., Jan.- 
Feb., 1953. 

P.-L. Brer, La recherche scientifique en France. Repports: France-Etats-Unis, May, 1953. 

Louis Urrutia. Autour du système scolaire française, La Population scolaire. Rev. socialiste, 
Mar., 1953. 

Le Probléme de l'organisation de l'enseignement économique en France [introduction by Charles 
Rist, and two articles by François Divisia and Maurice Allais]. Rer. d’éc. polit, Mar.-Apr., 
1953. 

PauL Guru. Julien Cain et la Bibliothèque Nationale. Rev. de Paris, May, 1953. 

M. Mounier. Documents américains aux Archives Nationales. Rapports: France-Etats-Unis, 
May, 1953. 


DOCUMENTS. 


G. D. Ziouros. Le Saint-Simonisme hors de France: quelques cahiers inédits sur l'expédition 
d'Egypte. Rev. d'hist, éc. et soc., no. 1, 1953. 


THE LOW COUNTRIES 
B. H. Wabeke 


HUGO GROTIUS: EINE- BIOGRAPHISCHE SKIZZE. By W. J. M. van Eysinga. 
Foreword by Werner Kaegi. (Basel, Benno Schwabe, r952, pp. 140, 9.50 fr.) The 
Dutch original of this little book was published eight years ago on the tercentenary 
of Hugo Grotius’ death, No better authority could have assumed the task. Holland's 
foremost Grotius scholar, C. van Vollenhoven, died in 1923, and Van Eysinga, his 
colleague on the law faculty at Leyden, thanks to years af close co-operation with 
his senior and friend, was the very man to undertake the work that Van Vollenhoven, 
had he lived, would have written. It is for us moderns an impossible task to follow 
Grotius on all the excursions of his mind into the most varied fields of human 
thought, He is best known as a jurist, but he was, besides, a theologian, and an 
eminent one, whose equals among his contemporaries were few in number, a Greck 
and Latin scholar and able editor of the classics, a historian and profound reporter 
on current events, a pioneer in the untrodden field of what long after him became 
known as anthropology, a dramatist, and a poet. The Latin language, which he wrote 
and spoke with the same ease as he did his native Dutch, bars the great majority of 
modern scholars from acquaintance with those works of his that have not been 
translated into a modern tongue. His Latin poetry is for most of us a closed book. 
If we may believe Van Eysinga, he was a very great Latin poet. I am acquainted with 
the verse he wrote in Dutch, and knowing him to have been a mediocre poet in his 
native language, I suspect that the author's estimate of Grotius the poet is colored by 
his admiration for Grotius the scholar. By the ill will of his political enemies at home 
he was doomed to a wandering life in exile from the fatherland he loved. His learning 
saved him from the obscurity to which his haters would have doomed him. So eminent , 
a jurist could not be left unemployed. Statesmen and scholars sought his opinion, 
and the Swedish government appointed him its ambassador to the court of Louis XIII. 
He accepted the honor reluctantly, for love'of country made him prefer service in the 
Dutch Republic to high honor abroad. But when he found that the ruling class in 
Holland remained adamant in their hostility, he finally took the step that made him 
a Swedish subject. He consoled himself with the thought that while promoting the 
French-Swedish interests against the Habsburgs, he could at the same time guard 
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those of the Dutch Republic, which was. lined up with the alliance between Paris and 
Stockholm. The weekly reports he sent to Oxenstierna from 1635 until 1645, the year 
of his death, form a magnificent survey no: merely of French-Swedish relations but 
of the events that were then shaping the worlc’s history. For he saw Europe in its 
global setting. In 1638, having learned that war in Brazil had started anew and that 
Turkey and Persia had concluded peace, he wrote on Christmas Day: “Ita longa catena 
res Europae cum Americanis et Indicanis cennectit." The book gives a clear picture 
of the manifold activities of the scholar and man of affairs. The portrait of the man 
himself remains dim. The author, for all his affection for Grotius, has not succeeded 
in making him live again for at least one of his readers. 
Apx:AAN J. Barnouw, Columbia University 
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J. J. Scnourens. Necrologie van de Utrechtse Kartuizers. Archief gesch. aartsbisdom Utrecht, 
LXXI, no. 2, 1952. 

E. Ypma. De Augustijnenstaties te Groningen in de 17e eeuw. Ibid. 

Gorpon GRIFFITHS. Les sources de la “Chronique abrégée de la ville de Bruxelles” de J. F. 
Foppens pour l'époque calviniste (1570-1585). Bull. Comm. roy. d'hist., CXVII, no. 3, 1952. 

ALICE CARTER. The Dutch Notarial Archives. Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, May, 1953. 

La Belgique en 1952. Bull. Inst. Rech. écon. et soc. Louvain), May, 1953. 

R. Meiscuxe. Het architectonische ontwerp in de Nederlanden gedurende de late middeleeuwen 
en de zestiende eeuw. Bull, K. Ned. Ondheidk. Bond, Dec. 15, 1952. 
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Geografisch Tijdschrift, Mar., 1952. 

Mons. Hensmans, Het ontstaan van de christelijke democratie in België: het internationaal con- 
gres van Luik (1890). Gids op maatschappelijk zebied, Feb.-Mar., 1953. 

M. Luwzr. Twee achttiende-eeuwse Brugse auteurs in twistgeschrijf over de Rederijkerskamers. 
Gulden Passer, XXX, 1952. 

B. Vorrs. Een leider van het Haarlemse Bisdem uit de vervolgingstijd. Levensschets van 
Leonardus Marius. Haarlemse Bijdragen, LXII, n>. 3, 1953. 

Jusrus M. van per Knorr. Dutch Policy and the Linggadjati Agreement, 1946-1947. Historian, 
Spring, 1953. 

J. Oomes. Pogingen tot herstel der kerkelijke hierarchiz in de Nederlanden voor 1853. Kultuur- 
leven, XX, no. 1, 1953. 

W. Lamsrecnrs. Une chambre de rhétorique zrancisée, au xvni? siècle, à Anvers. Lettres 
Romanes, Feb.-May, 1953. 

J. Sreur. Het wapen van het Groothertogdom Luxemburg. Navorscher, XCIV, no. x, 1953. 
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R. D. Muzper. Drenthe's strijd tegen epidemieën. Nieuwe Drentsche Volksalmanak, LXXI, 1953. 

J. J. WestewnorP BoEnMA. Generaal Van den Bosch in Drente. Ibid. 

-J. Westra van Horrur. De comparanten in de -idderschap van Drenthe 1600-1795: Frederik 
Otto van Dórnberg Heiden van Ter Borgh. Ibid 

D. A. pe GRAAF. Rhijnvis Feith en de Ossian. Nieuwe Taalgids, XLVI, no. 1, 1953. 

Id. Da Costa en 1848. Ibid., XLVI, no. 2, 1953. 

J. Witte. Jan van der Noot's weg naar Genève. Ibid., XLVI, 1953 (Special issue in honor of 
Prof, De Vooys). 

Holland in Canada. Belevenissen van een Nederlends officier, die in de jaren '40—43 belast was 
met de recrutering van Nederlanders in den vreemde. Ons Leger, Jan., Feb., Mar., 1953. 
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Tafereelen uit de geschiedenis van het Nederlandse leger. Ibid., Mar., 1952. 

I. H. van Excmen, De familie Vinckboons-Virgboons. Oud Holland, LXVII, no. 4 1952. 

H. Ta. Descuames, Paris-Bruxelles 1846. Rev. gén. belge, June, 1553. 

C. T. pe Jone. De Nederlandse neutraliteit tijdens de eerste Wereldoorlong. Tijdschr. gesch., 
LXV, no. 3-4, 1952. 
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1697). Ibid. 
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Pu. A. Samson. Preventieve maatregelen tegen de pers in Suriname. Ibid. 


NORTHERN EUROPE 
Oscar J. Falnes* 


TYSKLAND I SVENSK OPINION, 1856-1871 (with German summary). By Erik 
Gullberg. (Lund, C. W. K. Gleerup, 1952. pp. viii, 382, kr. 18.00.) Tyskland i Svensk 
Opinion, 1856-1871 is a doctoral dissertetion which deserves attention. It seeks to 
interpret Swedish public opinion toward Germany from 1856 to 1871. In a well-written 
introduction the author tries to find those elements which should have brought about 
a closer relationship between Scandinaviams and Germans. These were first stated by 
Ernst Moritz Arndt, who was born in Swedish Pomerania in 1769. Arndt believed 
that the future of Scandinavia rested upen ties with Germany as a defense against 
an aggressive Russia and upon factors such as geography, racial ties, a common 
culture, and a religious heritage. Arndt's views were to re-echo again and again in 
Swedish history. They were strengthened 5y a growing feeling that people were held 
together by common sympathies and interests, while political boundaries were the 
results of conquests. There were however innumerable obstacles to any fellowship: 
with Germany, ie, Prussia, and the majo- one was “Scandinavianism,” which as far 
as Sweden was concerned expressed itself in strong pro-Danish sentiments in the 
Schleswig-Holstein question. Russia's friendly relationship to Denmark complicated 
the issue to be sure, but Sweden's strong anti-Russian feelings had an opportunity 
to express themselves in the Crimean War. The outcome of this war was not such 
as most Swedes might have wished and the Peace of Paris was followed by a growing 
distrust of Prussia. It is true, of course, that the Swedish liberals had close contacts 
with France and England from which countries they had received much inspiration, 
but this was not a significant factor in the dislike of Prussia. More significant seems 
to have been the orientation of the Swedish government foreign policy in the direc- 
tion of Louis Napoleon, who was thought to be friendly to the idea of “Scandina- 
vianism." Charles XV was a friend of France. The defeat of Louis Napoleon in the 
Franco-Prussian War apparently surprised most Swedes. Only a single newspaper, 
Dagens Nyheter, proclaimed that France kad been liberated from the most infamous 
government the world had ever known. Eefore the year 1871 was over, the German 
representative in Sweden was able to report a friendlier attitude toward Germany. 
Nevertheless, the Swedes remained for some time skeptical about the developments in 
Germany, Prince Oscar, who later became king, played a significant role in creating 
a friendlier public opinion toward Germany in Sweden, building undoubtediy upon 
the ideas expressed by Arndt. O. Fririor ANDER, Augustana College 


BRITISH VIEWS ON NORWEGIAN-SWEDISH PROBLEMS, 1880-1895: SELEC- 
TIONS FROM DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENCE. Edited for Kjeldeskriftfondet 
by Paul Knaplund. (Oslo, Jacob Dybwad for Norsk Historisk Kjeldeskrift-Institutt, 
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1952, pp. xv, 269.) The papers here mace public are valuable for the color and detail 
they add to problems and personalities too litile known outside the North. Here is 
raw material for drama, some of which was played to its finale, some of which for- 
tunately was not. Bitter strife between Norwegians and Swedes grew out of an 
imperfect constitution and inadequate means of zmendment, for tke old structure 
was made obsolete by social change and the transition from government by royal 
authority to government by parliament and pecple. The reports throw light on several 
subjects, especially the controversies over the constitution and diplomatic representa- 
tion, and on the reverberations of these tensions within the Norwegian-Swedish Union. 
King Oscar's connections with Germany were close, and evidently the kaiser led him 
to expect support. The Swedish people resented the royal pro-Germanism but they 
sympathized with their king in his troubles with the Norwegians; they were, however, 
more nationalist than unionist. When the king sought British support he got only 
advice to use caution and concessions. Adjustments were indeed offered, but awkwardly 
and slowly; by the time they were granted they were insufficient to satisfy the growing ' 
demands of the Norwegians, who were striving for both legal and psychological 
equality. The British desired maintenance of -he Union because therein lived some 
power of restraint against the advance of Russia to a port on the North Atlantic—for 
throughout these pages of last century's diplomacy hovers the shadow of tsarist Russia. 
Gladstone was also interested in the Union as a prototype of what might come in 
Ireland with home rule. The British observers here quoted were on the whole favor- 
able to the Swedish position in the conflicts with Norway. They were quite naturally 
antagonistic to the republican agitation in Norway, and to "the keen blast of demo- 
cratic doctrine which now freely sweeps over Norway from across the Atlantic, and 
to which emigration lends increasing strengta year by year" (dispatch of Nov. 12, 
1883, p. 58). The general and sectional introductions and the footnote identifications 
of individuals are well done. But when a note (p. 146) says that a certain memorandum 
*has not been available" one wonders why? I: would be valuable to have such a col- 
lection of British documents continued for the period up to 1905 and the break-up of 
the Union, and it would be perhaps even more enlightening to have the parallel 
German papers. Franxun D. Scorr, Northwestern University 
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GERMANY, AUSTRIA, AND SWITZERLAND 
Ernst Posner* 


SALZBURGS FÜRSTEN IN DER BAROCKZEIT, 1587-1812. By Franz Martin. (2d 
rev. and enl ed.; Salzburg, Das Berg'and Buch Verlag, 1952, pp. 284, Sch. 78.) 
Probably no one has made more significant centributions to the cultural, political, and 
administrative history of archiepiscopal Salzburg (ca. 800-1800) than Franz Martin. 
Head of the Salzburger Landesarchiv for twenty-five vears, he edited several out- 
standing document collections (especially Selzburger Urkundenbuch, 3 vols. of 4; 
Regesten der Erzbischóje, 3 vols.) and in his numerous publications made exemplary 
use of the source materials at his disposal. Until shortly before his death in 1950, he 
had served for thirty-nine years as managing editor of the Mitteilungen der Gesellschaft 
für Salzburger Landeskunde. This bcok, therefore, presents the mature work of a 
scholar steeped in the documentary remains cf the territorial prince-archbishops of 
Salzburg. First published in 1949, the present volume is a posthumous second, revised 
edition, enlarged by an additional study. After an introduction, masterful for its 
brevity, lucidity, and content, Martin presents individual studies of the last twelve 
reigning territorial prince-archbishops and their respective times, ending with an 
excellent survey of the Salzburger cathedral chapter. The treatment, quality, and 
length of the studies vary. This unevenness results mainly from the relative impor- 
tance of the various subjects treated and the measure of the availability of primary 
sources, Thus Wolf Dietrich, the first archbishop discussed, is allotted more space 
than any other two studies combined. Wolf Dietrich is the ideal prince of the early 
baroque, the administrative and architectural mastermind who evolved the blueprints 
which all subsequent archbishops were to follow. Salzburg still owes its captivating 
charm—an Italian gracefulness blended into a northern landscape—to Wolf Dietrich's 
soaring conceptions. But whether the incumbent was as significant as Paris Lodron or 
as unimportant as Jakob Ernst, as forceful as Wolf Dietrich or as complacent as 
Franz Anton, Martin has some significantly fresh and forceful contributions to make, 
especially in the social and cultural areas, abcut each of Salzburg's rulers, the land and 
the people they ruled. He adds in a-modest wav a few more vital fragments to our 
tantalizingly hazy knowledge of that "monstrosity"—the Holy Roman Empire during 
its last two centuries o£ existence. T'hirty-seven illustrations, some of which are repro- 
duced here for the first time, a basic biblicgraphy—one wishes for more—and two 
comprehensive name and place indexes enhance -he value of this fine study. 

FeLix F., Srrauss, Hofstra College 


THE RETURN OF GERMANY: A TALE OF TWO COUNTRIES, By Norbert 
Muhlen. (Chicago, Henry Regnery, 1053, pp. 310, $4.50.) This book stands in a special 
place among the many recent studies of contemporary Germany. The author is a 
German journalist who has—the jacket blerb reminds us—“covered Germany . . . 
for the Readers Digest, New Leader, Commentary, and Commonweal.’ The book was 
writen under a grant from the Foundaticn for Foreign Affairs—the organization 
which also sponsored Freda Utley’s Tae High Cost of Vengeance. Muhlen has pro- 
duced a book that is as contradictory, provocative, and important as his subject. In 
his strange and alarming foreword, Muhlen insists that Germany has heretofore been 
misrepresented and misunderstood. For this, three agencies are ta blame. The New 
York Times, the author says, deliberately distcrts the true picture of Germany by 
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concentrating on dramatic stories of neo-Nazism. American anthropologists and social 
psychologists are also guilty of flagrant distortion. They use “odds and ends of 
history, anthropology, and psychology” to conduct what Muhlen calls a “campaign 
of hatred against the Germans." A third enemy of Germany, of the author, and of 
truth is even more menacing—if much more illusive: it is “Soviet propaganda.” This 
enemy is illusive because the term as here used is so broadly applied. Thus the 
Morgenthau Plan was "ghostwri:ten by secret agents of the Communist conspiracy” 
(p. 10); and correspondents who report neo-Nazi tendencies are—or tend to be— 
spokesmen for the “Soviet machine of shaping American opinion" which has “con- 
jured up the neo-Nazi specter so often . . , that many people in America have begun 
to fear it is real" (p. 12). After criticizing the psychological approach and implying 
that the threat of renewed authoritarianism is a mere figment of the nefarious and 
ubiquitous Communist mind, Muhlen then proceeds to use the social.psychological 
approach to demonstrate clearly—if not consciously—that the authoritarian, anti- 
democratic Geist is in fact no “ccnjured up specter.” The evidence shines through his 
best pages. Here is a brilliant and incisive discussion of the «npolitische German, the 
Privatmann, who is once more responding to the challenge of political participation 
with a shrug of his shoulders and a desire to be let alone, Here is pictured the strident 
irredentism of the expellees and the threat of a new Soviet-German rapprochement. 
The sensitive fingers of the author probe the mind of the disillusioned German 
youth. When Hitler's Reich came crashing down, many of them decided—as one of 
them told this reviewer—to become “fanatical democrats.” But democracy has not 
given them all the answers. Consequently, they feel that it too “has failed them." 
These young people, Muhlen reports, now see the "bad side" of Nazism—like those 
“excesses” of Buchenwald and Sechsenhausen—but they tend to agree with fifty per 
cent of all Germans that “Nazism was a good idea badly carried out" (p. 46). The 
old obsequiousness to Obrigkeit is still present as Muhlen shows with telling examples. 
In short, the revival of a type of militant authoritarianism is a much more subtle 
problem than Mr. Muhlen suggests—though he demonstrates it with more evidence 
than he realizes. Few, perhaps, will quarrel with the author's immensely sympathetic 
treatment of Adenauer. But many who remember the way in which the Enabling 
Act was passed will not recognize the Catholic Center as "the party which opposed 
the Nazis" (p. 98). The German working class is here described as the largest group 
supporting Hitler. The author maintains that the part played by the industrialists, 
the Junkers, and the upper classes was negligible. Indeed, it is a “legend of Com- 
munist and Marxist origins" that these groups contributed to the rise of German 
Fascism. The impressive intelleccual and cultural output of the r920's is here dis- 
missed as merely the product of Germany's “Red Decade." This was the time, the 
author says, when (“as in America in the 1930’s and early 1940's") the cultural life of 
Germany was "controlled by Communists and their fellow-traveling camp followers 
and dupes . . ." (p. 277). Students of contemporary German economy will be sur- 
prised to discover that Adenauer has “put an end to Liberal capitalism” and has 
ushered in the welfare state. The Lastenausgleichsgesetz of May, 1952, according to 
Muhlen, has actually realized a share-the-burden plan. “Almost,” he concludes, “a 
share-the-wealth plan" (p. 254). There are very few errors in historical fact. It might 
be pointed out, however, that the Nazis did not murder Karl Liebknecht. The Nazi 
party received its name in Munich in the early summer of 1920. Liebknecht was 
murdered in Berlin on January 15, 1919, by one Runge, a member of the Volunteer 
Division of Horse Guards, who had never heard of the’ Nazis, This writer would 
agree with Telford "Taylor's recent review: Muhlen's book is as valuable as it is 
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dangerous. In spite of the dangers of his approach and the limitations of his study; 
the author gives the most perceptive and penetrating analysis which has yet appeared 
of contemporary Germany. Whatever else is -ead on this important subject, Muhlen's 
controversial and articulate study should alsc be read. 

RozerT G. L. Warre, Williams College 
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Franco VaLseccur. Di alcuni caratteri e tendenze della storiografia più recente sul decennio di 
preparazione. Ibid. 

Giacomo PERTICONE, II regime costituzionale nel primo decennio dello Statuto. Ibid. 

Sante Romiti. La politica navale del Piemonte nel cecennio 1845-1859. Ibid. 

ILLUMINATO PERL Sicilia e Italia nella storiografia del decennio 1648-1858. Ibid. 

Livia Porcu, Idee ed azioni durante il decennio di preparazione in Sardegna. Ibid. 

Fasio Suapr, Qualche cenno sul decennio di preparazione nella Venezia Giulia. Ibid. 

ErcoLE PENNETTA. L'azione economico-sociale delle società economiche abruzzesi-molisane nel 
decennio di preparazione. Ibid. 

Gusravo VALENTE. Il decennio di preparazione in provincia di Cosenza. Ibid. 

Cesare PacNINI Dei giornali triestini del decennio di preparazione ed in particolare della 
“Ciarla.” Ibid. 

Lurer Antonio Pagano. Il carteggio ufficiale di Filippo De Boni inviato della Repubblica 
Romana a Berna (febbraio-luglio 1849). Ibid. ; 

ARMANDO LoDOLINI. Il centenario dei manifesti mazziniani del 1851 (con due lettere inedite di 
G. Mazzini). Ibid. 

Ero Lonorwr. Il movimento operaio romano nel secolo xix: Il tentativo di Pio IX per la 
ricostruzione delle corporazioni (1852). Ibid. 

EMANUELE LrsxiNo. Rapporti tra Depretis e Mazziri nel quinquennio 1850-1855. Ibid. 

César VipAL. Le Second Empire et Ferdinand II de Naples (1852-1859). Ibid. 

Vrrrorio E, GIUNTELLA. L'intervento piemontese in Crimea e la neutralitè del Belgio. Ibid. 

Enrico Lisurpi. Di Giuseppina Mercantini De Frippi e dell’ inno di Garibaldi che non volle 
musicare. Ibid. 

CnuanLEs H. Pouruas. La médiation de Napoléon III entre le roi de Naples, les Siciliens et le 
gouvernement piemontais (mai-août 1860). Ibid. 

ANGELO TAMBORRA. I Documenti diplomatici italiani. Rass. ital., Mar., 1953. 

Luciano Rapr. La politica bancaria italiana dal 1860 al 1894. Civitas, Jan., Mar., 1953. 

Franco GmassiNr. Struttura e problemi del'industia meccanica italiana. Ibid., Feb., 1953. 

Corrano BarBERIS. Alcuni precedenti storici della riforma fondiaria in Italia. Ibid., Apr., 1953. 

Gtacomo Giorci. Considerazioni su la “Questione meridionale.” Giornale degli economisti, 
Mar.-Apr., 1953. 

GIOVANNI SPADOLINI, Per una storia dell'Azione cattolica. Stud; politici, June-Aug., 1952. 

Id. Liberalismo e movimento cattolico in Italia. Ibid., Dec., 1952. 

D. C. Cummine. British Stewardship of the Italian Colonies; An Account Rendered. Internat. 
Affairs, Jan., 1953. 

La Rinascifa dell'Italia (1945-1952) [entire issue devoted to various aspects of this subject]. 
Documenti di vita ital., Jan.-Feb., 1953. 

La “Dante Alighieri" nel dopoguerra. Ibid., Mar., 1253. 

Hisroricus. La vita politica italiana. Riv. di politica economica, Sept., 1952. 

Pompeo Biowpr, Aspetti della crisi italiane: Il neofascismo. Studi politici, Sept.-Nov., 1952. 

Joux CLARKE Apams and Paoro BARILE. The Implementation of the Italian Constitution. Am. 
Pol. Sci. Rev., Mar., 1953. 

Carattere e finalità della nuova legge elettcrale pe- la Camera dei Deputati, Documenti di vita 
ital., June, 1953. 
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Carro Russo. La legge elettorale. Civitas, Jan., 1953. 

COSTANTINO GRANELLA. La propaganda dei partiti in tempo elettorale. Ibid., Apr., 1953. 

Vrrronio BACHELET. Il problema dell'unità europea sulla stampa italiana. Ibid. 

L'Italia nel Patto Atlantico. Documenti di vita ital., May, 1953. 

L'Italia e i paesi arabi. Ibid., Apr., 1953. 

L'Abbazia di Monteccasino: Precise notizie circa la conduzione e lo stato dei lavori. Ibid. 

Hous B. CHzNrnY. Le interdipendenze strutturali tra l'Italia del Nord e quella del Sud. 
L'Industria, no. 1, 1953. 

Lurci SaLvaTorELLI. Uno storico della libertà: Benedetto Croce. Ibid. 

Uco Pesce, Anniversario di Guido Dorso. Civitas, Jan., 1953. 

The Italian Economic Situation. Italian Economic Survey, Sept-Oct, Nov.—Dec., 1952, Jan- 
Feb., 1953. 


DocuMENTS 


PAUL GUICHONNET. Trois lettres inédites de Cavour. Rass. stor. Risorgimento, Oct-Dec., 1952. 


RUSSIA AND SLAVIC EUROPE 


ARTICLES 


J. Vazenskv. In Memoriam of the Academician S. B. Vesselovsky (1876-1952) [in Russian; 
English summary]. Vestnik Inst. po izucheniiu istorii i kul'tury SSSR (Munich), no. 4, 1953. 

M. A. Azparov. Vzgliady A. N. Radishcheva na vseobshchuiu istcriiu [Radishchev's views on . 
universal history]. Voprosy ist., no. 2, 1953. 

ALEXANDER Vucinicm. The First Russian State: An Appraisal of the Soviet Theory. Speculum, 
Apr., 1953. 

Mycuayto HrusmevskY. The Traditional Scheme of “Russian” History and the Problem of a 
Rational Organization of the History of the Eastern Slavs. Annals Ukrainian Acad. of Arts 
and Sciences in U. S., Winter, 1952. 

M. Miter. The Slavs and Their Neighbours in the Newest Soviet Interpretation [in Russian; 
English summary]. Vestnik Inst, po iaucheniiu istorii i kul'tury SSSR, no. 4, 1953. 

Sven Asrranp. Stalinism och historieskrivning. Sv. Tids., no. 5, 1953. 

Bertram D. Wozre. Totalitarianism and History. Antioch Rev., Summer, 1953. 

ANATOLE G. Mazour. Party Line History. 4m. Scholar, Summer, 1953. 

Rogerr V. DANIELs. The State and Revolution: A Case Study in the Genesis and Transforma- 
tion of Communist Ideology. Am. Slavic and East Eur. Rev., Feb., 1953. 

Jerome BLuM. The Smerd in Kievan Russia. Ibid. 

L. V. CHEREPNIN. Osnovnye etapy razvitiia feodal'noi sobstvennosti na Rusi (do xvm veka) 
[Basic steps in the development of feudal ownership in Russia (to the 17th century)]. 
Voprosy ist., no. 4, 1953. 

F. S. Gorovor. O vol'nonaemnom trude na Urale vo vtoroi chetverti xix veka [Free hired labor 
in the Urals in the second quarter of the 19th century]. Ibid., no. 3, 1953. 

M. S. AnpersoN. Great Britain and the Russian Fleet, 1769-70, Slavonic and East Eur. Rev, 
Dec., 1952. 

Marc RaErr. The Political Philosophy of Speranskij. 4m, Slavic and East Eur. Rev., Feb., 1953. 

E. TCHERIKOWER. Peter Lavrov and the Jewish Socialist Emigrés. Yivo Annual of Jewish Social 
Science, VII, 1952. 

Orro Brunner. Europäisches und russisches Bürgertum, Vierteljahrsch. f. Sozial- u. Wirtschafts- 

.  gesch., XL, no. 1. | 
Dowaro D. TREADGOLD. Russian Expansion in the Light of Turnzr's Study of the American 
Frontier. Agric. Hist., Oct., 1952. 

A. PopLurxo. Change of the Social Character of the Peasantry in the USSR [in Russian; Eng- 
lish summary]. Vestnik Inst. po izuchenilu istorii i kultury SSSR, no. 4, 1953. 

D. Karorr. A Few Facts from the History of the Soviet Army [in Russian; English summary]. 
Ibid. 
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Donato R. Honcman. Soviet Machinery Output: A Review Article. Am. Slavic and East Eur. 
Rev., Feb., 1953. 

Perer Wires. The Soviet Economy Cutpaces the West. For. Affairs, July, 1953. 

Bertram D. WoLrE. The Struggle for the Soviet Succession, Ibid. 

A. F. Iaxunin, and O, K. Kurrev, Vosstanie 1915 goda v Srednei Azii [The uprising of 1916 
in Central Asia]. Voprosy ist., no. 3, 1953. 

Juni FeDYNskYJ. Sovietization of an Occupied Arca through the Medium cf the Courts (North- 
ern Bukovina). Am. Slavic and East Eur. Rev., F2b., 1953. 

Hersert Lupar. Das sowjetische Geschicktsbild Folens. ZeizscA. f. Ostforschung (Marburg), I, 
NO. 3, 1952. 

Zoria KAMIENSKA. Les artisans étrangers dens les manufactures domaniales au xvi siècle (la 
manufacture des Radziwiłł à Urzecz) [in Polish; French summary]. Przegled historyczny, 
XLII, no. 3-4, 1952. g 

R. F. Lesure. Polish Political Divisions and the Struggle for Power at the Beginning of the 
Insurrection of November 1830. Slavonic and East Eur. Rev., Dec., 1952. 

Jerzy MicHarsKt. La lutte des conservateu-s contre un essai des réformes au temps de Stanislas 
Auguste [in Polish: French summary]. Przegląd historyczny, XLII, no. 3-4, 1952. 

Marian K. Dziewanowski. World War I and the Marxist Movement of Poland. 4m. Slavic and 
East Eur. Rev., Feb., 1953. 

Zanna KorManowa. Les conditions sociales et économiques de la formation du premier parti 
ouvrier en Pologne [in Polish: French summary. Przegląd historyczny, XLIII, no. 3-4. 1952. 

WALENTYNA NAJDus. Les Polonais dans la Révoluzon d'Octobre [in Polish; French summary]. 
Ibid. 

Jan Pazpur. L'influence de l'industrie du bassin ce Kielce sur les conditions de vie rurale [in 
Polish; French summary]. Ibid. 

R. R. Berrs. Some Political Ideas of the Early Czech Reformers, Slavonic and East Eur. Rev., 
Dec., 1952. 


Near Eastern History 
Sidney Glazer 


BACKGROUND OF THE MIDDLE EAST. By Ernest Jackh, et al. (Ithaca, Cornell 
University Press, 1952, pp. viii, 236, $3.5c.) This book aims to attract both “the 
scholar and person who wants to attain' a deeper insight into world conditions than 
can be found in the newspaper and news magazine," as is stated on the dust jacket. 
Unfortunately, both classes of readers are almost sure to be disappointed in the book 
as a whole. With only 218 pages of text the material is necessarily spread thin because 
there are twenty-two articles of virtually identical length that range from ancient 
times to the present and touch on history, religion, law, economics, archaeology, etc. 
Such important areas and subjects as Iran and North Africa, the Islamic religion, 
psychology of peoples, structure of governments, and literature are practically ignored. 
On the other hand, too much attention is paid to peripheral topics of less significance 
from the point of view of the modern Middle Fast, the interpretation of which was 
the raison d’être of the book. The articles on ancient Christianity and Judaism will 
undoubtedly stimulate the specialist; and scholar and nonscholar alike will enjoy 
and profit from the few dealing with the contemporary scene. However, the layman 
will find all the others generally unsatisfactory since they often presuppose some prior 
knowledge or are either too general or too dense in statistics and purely factual data 
to be readily grasped. A further handicap to pleasurable reading :s a lack of vitality 
of style that characterizes more than half of the selections. This is due to the fact that 
they were originally written for the 1952 ed-tion of the Encyclopedia Americana by a 
host of authors (who are not identified). S. G. 
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ARTICLES 


K. CzecLévy, Zur Meschheden Handschrift von Ibn Fadlán's Reisebericht. Acta Orientalia 
(Budapest), I, no. 2-3, 1951. 

V. Minorsky. La deuxième Risäle d'Abú Dulaf. Oriens (Leiden), July, 1952. 

Ernst KúnneL. Erinnerungen an eine Episode in der Türkenpolitik Friedrichs des Grosses. Ibid. 

GEORGES Vaypa. Un acte de Waqf de Maras. Ibid. 

Hasan ‘Asp EL Wanas Pacsa. Pantellaria, ile arabe. Proc. Royal Soc. Hist. Stud. (Cairo), I, 
1951. 

ADOLF GnoHMANN, The Value of Arabic Papyri for the Study of the History of Medieval Egypt. 
Ibid. 

MUHAMMAD MUSTAFA SAFWAT. Great Britain and Egypt: The Problem of Evacuation, with Spe- 
cial Reference to the Mission of Sir Henry Wolff. Ibid. 

D. Avarow. The Mamluk Army after the Ottoman Conquest [in Hebrew]. Tarbiz (Jerusalem), 
Apr., 1952. 

S. D. Gorren. Who Were Muhammad's Main Teachers? Ibid. 

CraAupE CAEN. Les tribus turques d'Asie occidentale pendant la période seljukide, Wiener 
Zeitsch, f. d. Kunde des Morg., LI, no. 3, 1950. 

Ricard F. KreureL. Evliya Celebi's Bericht über die turkische Grossbotschaft des Jahres 1665 
in Wien. Ibid, 

Micuez Cruz HERNÁNDEZ. Spanien und der Islam. Saeculum (Munich), HI, 1952. 

ALBERT DiETRICH, Das politische Testament des zweiten 'Abbàsidenkalifen al-Mangür. Islam 
(Berlin), XXX, no. 2, 1952. 

BerroLD SpuLer. Einige Gedankesplitter zu Toynbees Bild der orientalischen Geschichte. Ibid. 

L. Fexere, Die Geschenke des Sultans Abdulhamid I an Zarin Katharina II in Jahre 1775. 
Acta Orientalia, YI, no. 1, 1952. 

Francesco GABRIELI. Federico H e la Cultura Musulmana. Riv. stor. ital, LXIV, no. 1, 1952. 

H. A. R. Giss. The Achievement of Saladin, Bull. John Rylands Lib., Sept., 1952. 

U, Hey. The Jews of Palestine toward the End of the 17th Century [in Hebrew]. Yerushalayim 
(Jerusalem), IV, 1952. 

D. M. Lane. Georgia and the Fall of the Safawid Dynasty. Bull, School Oriental Stud., XIV, no. 
3, 1952. 

Bernard Lewis. The Privilege Granted by Mehmed II to His Physician. Ibid. 

PauL WrrrEK. Yazijioghlu ‘Ali on the Christian Turks of the Dobruja. Ibid. 

Ernst Mainz. Les Juifs d'Alger sous la domination turque. Jour. asiatique, no. 2, 1952. 

L. A. Mayer. The Christian Origin of the Mamluks [in Hebrew]. Tarbiz, Apr., 1952. 

BerToLD SeuLER. Chwärizms Kultur nach S. P. Tolstov's Forschungen. Historia (Baden-Baden), 
no. 4, 1950. 

J. L. Peaceful Change in the Lebanon. World Today, Apr., 1953. 

Gasrret Baer. Egypt's Political Parties and the Agarian Problem [in Hebrew; English sum- 
mary]. Hamizrah Hehadash, Autumn, 1952. 

Y. BoxuM., The New Regime in Egypt. Ibid. 

Id. The Moslem Brotherhood Organization in Egypt. Ibid., Summer, 1952. 

H. BecuroLbr, Russlands Präsenz im Orient. Aussenpolitik, May, 1952. 

Reaver BuLLarD, The Oil Dispute in Iran. For. Affairs, Apr., 1953. 

General De Moxsaserr. North Africa in Strategy. Ibid. 

G. Busson pe Janssens. L'independance du culte musulman en Algérie. Rev. juridique et poli- 
tique de l'Union Française (Paris), Sept., 1951. 

V. SiLvERA. De l'administration directe et du contrôle dans le régime du protectorat “français en 
Tunisie. Ibid., Mar., 1952. 

R. Passeron. La structure administrative de l'Algérie, Ibid., Dec., 1951. 

G, M. Coomss. Prospects in Irak. Contemp. Rev., Mar., 1953. 

Savep EL-Hasuims. Islam and Communism in the Middle East. Ibid., Feb., 1953. 

HaLrorn L. Hoskins. Some Aspects of the Security Problem in the Middle East. Am. Pol. Sci. 
Rev., Mar., 1953. 

ALBERT Hourani. The Decline of the West in the Middle East, II. Internat. Affairs, Apr., 1953. 

Id, Islam and the West. Islamic Rev. (Woking, Eng.), Jan., 1953. 
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Jonn Hystop. The Sudan Treaty. Contemp. Rev., May, 1953. 

Lorp Kinross, Recent Changes in the Arab World. United Empire (London), Jan., 1953. 

MosHe Lesmem. Soviet Propaganda to the Middle East. Middle East. Affairs, Jan., 1953. 

Open MEEKER. The Sudan Faces Independence. Reporter, Mar. 17, 1953. 

Donar» PETERS. The Moslem Brotherhood. Ibid. 

OTHMAN ALI. Arab Nationalism and the West. Internat. House Guar., Spring, 1953. 

P. Ronvor. L'évolution du Proche-Orient. Etudes (Paris), Jan., 1952. 

G. Scummr. Die Entstehung des Anglo-Agyptischen Vertrages von 1936. Archiv d. Völker- 
rechts (Túbingen), May, 1952. 

E. A. SPEisER. Cultural Factors in Social Dynamics in the Near East. Middle East Jour., Spring, 
1953. 

FRANKLIN S, Harris. The Beginnings of Point IV Work in Iran. Ibid. 

M. G. Ionmes, The Disputed Waters of Jordan. Ibid. 

M. Knappunr. Iran's Claim to the Sovereignty of Eahrayn. Am. Jour. Internat. Law, Oct., 1951. 

Y. Lr Liane. The Question of Domestic Jurisdiction in the Anglo-Iranian Oil Dispute before 
the Security Council. Ibid., Apr., 1952. 

Perre Rowpor. Remarques sur l'opinion publique en pays d'Islam. L'Afrique et l'Asie (Paris), 
VI, no. 1, 1953. 


Far Eastern History 
| E. H. Pritchard! 


THE RISE AND SPLENDOR OF THE CHINESE EMPIRE. By René Grousset. Trans- 
lated by Anthony Watson-Gandy and Terence Gordon. (Berkeley, University of 
California Press, 1953, pp. 312, $6.00.) The title of this readable translation of the 
late René Grousset's Histoire de la Chine (Paris, 1942) is more appropriate to the 
text than was the original title. The book does in fact emphasize the “splendours”— 
achievements in the arts, the dramatic scenes, the spectacular depravities of Chinese 
emperors. It is rich in charming descripticn and vivid characterization; it is poor 
in its account of the dynamics of Chirese history, of significant institutional change. 
It lacks a theme, and it lacks coherence. One among several possible motifs of Chi- 
nese history is stated early in chapter 1, “The Expansion of a Race of Pioneers,” 
and could have served as a useful theme around which to build a history of China. 
But, even though Chinese colonization has continued to the present day, it is scarcely 
mentioned in the later chapters of Grousset's work. The book abounds in stereotyped 
“equivalences” which do not contribute ei-her to Chinese or comparative history. 
Ch'in Shih-huang-ti is a “Chinese Caesar,” the southern dynasties in the first period 
of disunion are a "Byzantium," the second Sui emperor is a "Xerxes," an empress is 
an "Agrippina," etc. Most of these characterizations are extremely dubious. They 
were no doubt intended to suggest that Chinese history is not eccentric to but com- 
parable to that of the West, yet the image of leadership which the word “Caesar” con- 
jures up in the mind of the Western reader is more likely to distort than to clarify the 
figure of Ch'in Shih-huang-ti. No doubt high seasoning is meant to stimulate the 
jaded palate of the general reader, but is it proper to regale such readers with stories 
and accounts of doubtful provenance? The debauches of the Hunnish rulers are 
titillating reading, but they are described by Chinese Confucian moralists who hated 
these foreigners and what they did to China. Chinese statistics on war casualties and 
massacres are horrifying, but the serious historian weighs and qualifies all such 
figures. For all its charm and readability Grousset's book less accurately reflects the 


1 Responsible only for the list of articles. 
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current state of Chinese scholarship than did his Histoire de l'Extréme Orient. The 
uncritical attitude toward Chinese historical sources has been noted. In the realm of 
interpretation too, the book relies on somewhat passé theories. For example the “des- 
siccation of the steppe” has been seriously discussed and, as an explanation of nomadic 
invasions, seriously modified over the last twenty years; it should not be baldly re- 
stated without qualification as Grousset does on pages 55-56. The translators have 
chosen to drop the notes giving credit to Sung-nien Hsu, Marcel Granet, and others 
for their translations from the Chinese. This is hardly fair unless—as seems unlikely— 
the translators have made fresh renderings of the originals. Despite these shortcomings 
the writing has considerable pace and verve, the book is attractively made, and it may 
well find a wide lay audience. AxrHUR F. Wrisut, Stanford University 


SALT FOR THE DRAGON: A PERSONAL HISTORY OF CHINA, 1908-1945. By 
Esson M. Gale. (Lansing, Michigan State College Press, 1953, pp. x, 225, $4.00.) 
Dr. Gale, who went to China in the foreign service of the United States, spent the 
greater part of his career there.as an able and highly valued officer of the Chinese 
salt administration, which collected, transported, and distributed salt to the people 
of China. That administration levied upon that traffic a revenue which the Chinese 
government had pledged as security for an international loan. Dr. Gale was thus 
representing not only his employer the government of China but also the holders of 
Chinese bonds. To the historian and to the casual reader Dr. Gale has rendered a 
priceless service because he has written this delightfully gossipy personal account of 
life among the Chinese and especially the peculiar life in the Chinese treaty ports as 
he and other treaty port dwelling foreigners knew it during the troubled years from 
1909 to 1945. He knew and understood the treaty port dweller as few others did, 
for the conditions of his service required that he spend much of his time in the 
treaty ports and among the influential foreigners and Chinese who lived there. 
Treaty port dwellers secluded themselves behind walls, in Western-styled buildings, 
divided from each other by race and nationality. Life cenzered upon the activities of 
the successful and the well-to-do among whom privilege is frequently confused with 
right. He has summed up the treaty port dwellers’ view of the Chinese among whom 
they lived in a sentence which appears toward the end of the epilogue: "To be sure, 
those of us who knew our China could admit its deplorable social, economic and 

` political conditions, ineluctable to over populated Asiatic countries.” I assume that 
that means that there was no solution to these problems of the peoples of overcrowded 
countries, Apparently, for the moment at least, a more ruthless, and certainly a more 
dedicated, people believe that there are solutions to be found through compulsion. 
Perhaps this is the crux of the trouble between Westerner and Oriental at this time. 
The treaty port dwelling Westerner had no solution to offer and he has departed. 
To those readers interested in names and places the absence of an index is annoying. 
Let us be eternally grateful, however, to Dr. Gale for this very readable narrative by 
one who was "also there" and who remembered and wrote it all down while there 
was still time. Nezson Truster Jomxson, Washington, D. C. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF INDIA. By W. H. Moreland and Atul Chandra Chatterjee. 
(3d ed.; New York, Longmans, Green, 1953, pp. xi, 580, $5.00.) The second edition of 
this popular work supplemented the first edition by dealing more fully with the 
period 1919-1935 and by adding material on the period 1935-1943. The present edi- 
tion adds two chapters on the period 1942-1947, ending with partition and the trans- 
fer of power. Except for these last two chapters the third edition is merely a reprint 
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of the second edition. A supplementary index is added for the “ast two chapters. 
This is a good one-volume history of India for a Western reader who has little or no 
acquaintance with the subject. Occasional bibliographizal footnotes will guide the 
interested reader into extensive treatments cf some periods and subjects. However, 
this bibliographical guidance is too casual to be cf use to a serious student. The brief 
chapter on Hinduism, for example, offers nct a single reference for further reading 
on this important subject. Addition of an up-to-date bibliography in this edition 
would have greatly improved its usefulness, since the zootnotes refer, with one ex- 
ception, to books published only before 1935. A wealth of new material has appeared 
since then. As compared with similar histories for other areas of the world, this work 
rates in the academic picture as suitable for high school or junior college students. 
It is impossible to do justice to the “wide panorama of Indian history in a volume of 
580 pages. For example, the Indus civilization is covered in a little over a page and a 
half. And to illustrate how sketchy is the treatment in general it may be noted that 
the name of Jawaharlal Nehru, along with a number of other prominent Indian 
molders of political and bistorical trends, is not mentioned in the second edition. 
Nehru is twice passingly referred to by name only in one of the two final chapters of 
the third edition. Probably the chief asset of -his work is the simplicity and clarity of 
style. It reads easily and does not assume that the reader already has an intimate 
acquaintance with any particular subject. If it continues to serve as an inspiration to 
further study, it will for a time serve a gooz purpose. It seems to this reviewer that 
its usefulness will not survive a decade, by which time a textbook of more solid 
Scope and content will have become a necessity, 
Horace I. PoLeman, Library of Congress 
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FRUIT OF AN IMPULSE: FORTY-FIVE YEARS OF THE CARNEGIE FOUNDA.._ 
TION, 1905-1950. By Howard J. Savage. (New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1953, pp. viii, ` 
407, $6.00.) A valuable addition to the histozy of American educational philanthropy 
is Howard J. Savage's Fruit of an Impulse, which records in a lively style the origin 
and activities of the Carnegie Foundation tor the Advancement of Teaching. The 
“impulse” issued from the philosophy that “she man of wealth” becomes “trustee and 
agent for his poorer brethren.” So, for his brethren in “the teaching staff in universi- 
ties, colleges and technical schools,” Andrew Carnegie in April, 1905, transferred “Ten 
Millions of Dollars of Bonds to the Trustees [followed in April, 1908, by a second gift 
of five millions] . . . the reserve to provide retiring pensions under such conditions 
as the Trustees may from time to time adopt.” The ways in which the early trustees 
acted under this authority became a topic of heated controversy in the academic 
world. In his chronicle of this period, Dr. Savage appears a bit too ready to ascribe 
"unfathomable motives" and “machinations” to the critics of the Foundation's initial 
policies and procedures. He is, however, clearly right in his tribute to the “remarkable 
industry” and the “intellectual integrity" o2 the first president of the Foundation, 
Dr. Henry S. Pritchett, “and his colleagues," who were “a remarkable group of men.” 
The author tells how the Foundation's financial policies were later adjusted to meet 
“storm warnings” of increasing pension loads and how the Teachers Insurance and 
Annuity Association of America was inaugurated in 1918, with a revision of its rules 
in 1927. The Foundation, fulfilling Mr. Carnegie's impulse had, up to 1950, distributed 
more than fifty-seven million dollars in retiring allowances for college teachers and 
administrators and in pensions for their wives. Dr. Savage reports, with ample details, 
Carnegie Foundation activities under latez presidents: Henry Suzzallo, 1930-33; 
Walter A. Jessup, 1933-44; and Oliver C. Carmichael, 1945-53. Under these adminis- 
trations, the Foundation’s second purpose has been emphasized: advancement of teach- 
ing as a profession. To foster such advancement there have been more than ninety 
investigations in higher education which tne Carnegie Corporation of New York 
(established in 1911) has financed at a rate of about $100,000 annually. Most helpful 
for the general reader are Dr. Savage's sumraaries of Carnegie-supported studies such 
as medical education (Abraham Flexner); engineering education (C. R. Mann); legal 
education (J. Redlich and others); dental education (W. J. Gies); British and 
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American athletic inquiries (Howard J. Savage and others); American examinations 
(2. L. Kandel); graduate education (W. Carsor Ryan and others). Outstanding among 
the demonstration type of investigation were the Pennsylvania studies (W. S. Learned, 
Ben D. Wood, C. R. Langmeier, and others) : the co-operative graduate testing program 
which led to the establishment of Educational Testing Service, Inc.; and the program 
of grants-in-aid in southern higher instituticnz (O. C. Carmichael, R. M. Lester, and 
committees). Raymono Watters, University of Cincinnati 


THE YOUNGER AMERICAN SCHOLAR: HI3 COLLEGIATE ORIGINS. By Robert 
H. Knapp and Joseph ]. Greenbaum. (Chicego, University of Chicago Press; Middle- 
town, Conn., Wesleyan University Press, 1953, pp. xiii, 122, $3.00.) This study under- 
taxes three tasks: to define a group of individvals “who show promise of future intel- 
lectual achievements”; to use those so defined as the basis for index figures of relative 
productivity of young scholars for various types of institutions; and to consider the 
relation of the index figures to “the demographic and socio-psychological factors which 
favor superior productivity of scholars.” Becsuze it has some of its roots in the earlier 
study by Knapp and Goodrich, Origins of American Scientists (1952), and because, as 
the authors point out, its findings are in certain places contradictory to the earlier 
study, the two reports should be considered as a unit. By using four categories of 
“promising individuals,” the authors here prcduce a roster population in excess of 
25,000 younger scholars, 52 per cent holding P3.D.'s. But, for their statistical analyses, 
they immediately eliminate 67 per cent of this population by using only those receiving 
baccalaureates in and after 1946, reducing the number of Ph.D.’s to approximately 
24 per cent. Furthermore they do not include teaching and research assistantships as 
criteria of promising individuals. Additional reduction in sample size occurs in cal- 
culating institutional index figures because of incomplete or dubious data. Finally, the 
index used—rate per 1,000 graduates—yields vzlues markedly skewed and statistically 
undependable, While the authors are careful to point out these various defects, they 
do not sufficiently see the impact of the defects on their conclusions. For 138 liberal 
arts colleges and 9r universities, the index 3gures per 1,000 graduates are 6.9 and 
6.7 respectively. The fifty highest institutions show indexes ranging from ro to more 
than 60 promising scholars per 1,000 gradustes. The authors state that the creative 
and scholarly output of the nation "in general rests on a particularly narrow base 
within the American system of higher education, with some three score institutions, 
at the most, showing significant and impressive rates of production, while among the 
remainder (some 800) the dedicated younger scholar is a rare exception among their 
graduates." One Minnesota institution, listed with an index of one per 1,000, has re- 
ported on its own “promising individuals” under the spur of the unfortunate publicity 
given to the present volume. By accurate application of the criteria, its male index 
should be five per 1,000; by the inclusion of greduate teaching and research assistant- 
ships and additional fellowships in the calculation base, an index of 30 per 1,000 male 
graduates is attained. One may discount the minor and highly irritating errors of 
entry and text making it difficult to follow sabgroup sizes and index calculations 
(nctably in Table 3 and chapter 111). But, more important, the design of this study 
and the decisions yielding its sample appear to underestimate the phenomenon studied 
and to bias the results. To this reviewer, at l=ast, the report is not an adequate con- 
tribution to an understanding of the collegia-e origins of the younger American 
scholar. Jonn G. DarLey, University of Minnesota 


EPIDEMICS IN COLONIAL AMERICA. By Jchn Duffy. (Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
State University Press, 1953, pp. xi, 274, $4.50.) There has been no systematic general 
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study of the impact of communicable diseases upon American colonial society since 
Noah Webster wrote on the subject in 1709. Professor Duffy has now successfully 
filled this gap with a book which takes advantage of existing specialized studies but 
which depends primarily on his own search of contemporary documents including 
especially newspapers, diaries, and private correspondence, The book is organized 
topically, each important disease or group of diseases being treated in a separate 
chapter. That on smallpox, the most dreaded and one of the most spectacular causes 
of epidemics, occupies more than one third of the text, although in its total social 
and economic cost to the colonies th» author ranks smallpox only fourth after malaria, 
dysentery, and the respiratory group of diseases. There were several dramatic but 
relatively limited outbreaks of yelow fever and diphtheria, while measles, scarlet 
fever, typhus, and typhoid epidemics also took their toll, though to a lesser degree. 
Whooping cough and mumps also zppeared but apparently neither cholera nor plague 
ever menaced the English colonies. Among the most interesting subjects discussed is 
"variolation," or inoculation for smallpox, which was much more widely and suc- 
cessfully practiced in America than in England. The author concludes that while the 
procedure drastically reduced the d=ath rate it undoubtedly contributed to the spread 
of the disease because of the general failure to isolate patients during treatment. 
In interpreting his evidence the author is conservative both as to the identification of 
particular ailments from the often inadequate descriptions of clinical symptoms and as 
to the numbers of cases and the death rete in individual outbreaks. This volume 
should serve as a useful addition to our understanding of the health factor in the 
colonies and so of an important aspect of carly American society in general. 
Leonard W., Lananzr, Yale University 


AMERICA REBELS: NARRATIVES OF THE PATRIOTS, Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion, by Richard M. Dorson. (New York, Pantheon, 1953, pp. xi, 347, $5.00.) Professor 
Dorson presents in this book a sxillfully culled and meticulously edited group of 
first-hand narratives (fourteen in number) contemporaneously composed, for the most 
part, of episodes of the American Eevoluticn, both at sea and on land. The selections, 
intelligently made, are so deftly integrated as to furnish a veritable epitome of the 
War for Independence. Some of the so-called “Narratives” are drawn from diaries and 
journals of participants, while others are accounts especially composed for the public 
eye, All of them have been previously published, and some of them are well known 
to scholars. The work falls into eight parts: (x) "The Opening Shots," (2) "Prisoners 
of War," (3) "The Loyalists" (4) “War at Sea," (5) “The Crucial Winter of 1777- 
1778," (6) “War in the West,” (7) “The Closing Shots,” and (8) “Postwar.” Thus 
nearly every aspect of the war is illustrated in one way or another. The descriptions 
of the battles of Lexington and Concord by the Rev. Jonas Clark, an eyewitness, the 
Serapis and the Bonhomme Richard by Nathaniel Fanning, a midshipman on the 
latter, Saratoga by the Baroness von Riedesel, an eyewitness whose husband com- 
manded the Brunswick regiments, the lÉnois country, by Colonel George Rogers 
Clark, and Yorktown by Dr. James Thacher are all vividly written. Outstanding 
among these, in my view, are Fenning's description of the naval engagement and 
Dr. Thacher's account of the siege of Yorktown and the surrender of Cornwallis. 
Ethan Allen's depiction of his adventures as a prisoner of war, and Thomas Dring's 
and Thomas Andros’ narratives of their vicissitudes as prisoners on the prison ship 
Jersey, on which many hundreds died of wounds, disease, or starvation, are equal 
to the best of Daniel De Foe. Nicholas Cresswell, a young Englishman on a visit to 
Virginia in 1774, found himself ceught up in the milieu of revolution; excerpts from 
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his journal contain pertinent observations oa -he course of the war until his repatriation 
in 1777. More interesting, perhaps, is James Moody's narration of his exploits as a 
New Jersey Tory who served the British from 1777 until the end of the war. The 
hardships of Washington's troops at Valley Forge are delineated by Dr. Albigence 
Waldo, surgeon to the army, who throws sorae new light on that facet of the struggle. 
Most interesting of all the pieces reproduced in the book is the story of the adventures 
of Israel Potter, who was captured on board an American privateer and shipped to 
England; he escaped, and became an emissary of unnamed British friends of America 
to Benjamin Franklin. He was subsequentlr reduced to poverty and compelled thereby 
to remain in England for fifty years. He rztarned to his native state of Rhode Island 
in 1823, at the age of seventy-nine, but was able to secure a pension because of his 
absence from the country when the first pension law was enacted. 
CLARINE E, Carrer, The National Archives 


THE NATION, VOLUMES 1-105, NEW YORK, 1865-1917: INDEXES OF TITLES 
AND CONTRIBUTORS. Compiled by Dariel C. Haskell. ln two volumes. (New 
York, New York Public Library, 1951-53. pp. iii, 577, iv, 539, $25.00.) Historians 
know that much valuable research material is locked up in newspapers and periodicals; 
but without satisfactory indexes to assist hem much of it will remain locked. 
From 1865 to 1918 the Nation, in spite of a circulation that rarely rose above 12,000, 
was one of America's most influential magazines. Under Edwin L. Godkin, his asso- 
cates and successors, it established itself as “The Bible of the Intellectuals.” Reactionary 
in its attitudes toward labor and the discontented farmers, it stood staunchly for 
political honesty and the merit system in civil service and provided sound, if con- 
servative, criticism for literature and scholzrship. The chief difficulty in its indexing 
has been the anonymity of its authors anc reviewers. From a variety of intra-office 
records and indefatigable sleuthing in othe: sources, the retired bibliographer of the 
New York Public Library has made a no-able contribution in the identification of 
these writers. The two volumes represent the fruits of his work from two different 
approaches: the first chronologically as the items appeared, with authors given for 
each; the second by authors alphabetically erranged. A subject index would probably 
not in this case have been practicable. All Arrerican historians working in the period 
will thank Mr. Haskell for having unlocked tke door to this treasure room. W.G. 


AMERICA FIRST: THE BATTLE AGAINST INTERVENTION, 1940-1941. By 
Wayne S. Cole. (Madison, University of Wisconsin Press, 1953, pp. xi, 305, $3.50.) 
Here is a valuable monograph for all historians who find themselves referring, in class 
or lecture, to the America First Committee, leading noninterventionist pressure group 
between August, 1940, and December, 1941. Frofessor Cole has written a careful and 
well-documented study of the organization which engaged in the great debate of over 
a decade ago with William Allen White’s Committee to Defend America by Aiding 
the Allies. Comparison with Walter Johnsor's study of the White group (Fhe Battle 
against Isolation, Chicago, 1944) is appropria:e, because we now possess companion 
volumes which record the techniques, ambitions, successes, and failures of the two 
major groups which sought to represent and influence American opinion after the 
fail of France in 1940. Professor Johnson's is a sprightlier and less prosaic work, 
written with an unconcealed respect for not on.y White but the aims of his committee; 
Professor Cole's personal views are successfully hidden, and what he thinks of both 
General Robert E. Wood, the committee’s cha rman, and its policies are matters that 
he has successfully reserved for treatment elsewhere. The tendency of many historians 
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to lose themselves in the diplomacy znd the politics of the period, in an effort either 
to glorify or to villify Franklin Roosevelt, meets a useful corrective in this book. 
Professor Cole's detailed study is ar impressive reminder of the great role which 
public opinion played in the development of American foreign policy prior to Pearl 
Harbor. It also suggests, although probably unintentionally, a significant parallel 
between the unsuccessful efforts of the America First Committee to conduct the foreign 
policy debate on a peace-or-war leve. with tte efforts of recent revisionist historians 
to write of the period as if the choice before both the people and the government 
was simply a matter of war or peace Professor Cole has had access to the files of the 
committee and to papers of many of its im>ortant members. He canvasses the con- 
tribution of Republicars, Nazi agents, anti-Semites, and business leaders (these 
categories sometimes overlapped) tc the strength and weakness of the committee. 
He makes a significant contribution toward placing in proper perspective the history 
of a period which has been badly mangled by some recent writers, who will have 
no basis for asserting, from the booE itself, that Professor Cole is either a revisionist 
or a "court historian." FazpERIck Rupozrx, Williams College 
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NEW ENGLAND AND MIDDLE COLONIES AND STATES 


THE PILGRIM READER: THE STORY OF THE PILGRIMS AS TOLD BY THEM- 
SELVES AND THEIR CONTEMPORARIES FRIENDLY AND UNFRIENDLY. 
By George F. Willison. (Garden City, N.Y., Doubleday, 1953, pp. xvii, 585, $5.95.) 
Thiz Pilgrim Reader is obviously intended for the general public. The student will 
prefer his sources in the original form and the specialist will find only familiar facts 
in the notes and appendixes. The bulk of the material is from Bradford, Mourt, and 
Good News from New England. A hundred pages are devoted to the years in Eng- 
lanc and Holland and to the voyage; a second hundred carry the narrative to 1623; 
a third to 1627; a fourth to 1634, leaving only a hundred pages for all the rest of 
Pilg-im history. However, this is perhaps as most would prefer. Descriptive nafrative 
and critical notes by the author bridge the gaps between documents. The author, 
now an elderly man, is not a professional historian, though formerly professor of 
Latia and Greek, and since his earlier years editor, writer, and public relations con- 
sultent. He seems to have read all the Pilgrim literature and has produced an honest 
and careful account. Some of his judgments and comments will be questioned, for 
instence the statement (p. 91) that Standish is today the best known of the Pilgrims. 
He aas stressed, as in an earlier book, the point, always known but not often enough 
emphasized, that only forty-one on the Mayflower were religious refugees from 
Leyden, the forty "strangers" being others from England; five hired hands and 
eighteen servants completing the total. However, he could have stressed more the 
fact, also old, that Standish, Alden, Priscilla, Mary Chilton, Hopkins, Howland, and 
many others later prominent at Plymouth were strangers or hired hands. The tradi- 
tional view is substantially correct. Most of the Mayflower contingent became in every 
sense members of Plymouth Colony. So of later strangers like Thomas Prence and 
some later hired hands. Rorawp G. Usuer, Washington University 


MEETINGHOUSE HILL, 1630-1783. By Ole Elizabeth Winslow. (New York, Mac- 
millan, 1952, pp. viii, 344, $4.00.) Miss Winslow's essay is one of those seemingly easy 
triumphs of which few American historians appear capable. In a charming, witty, 
discursive fashion it tells more of human experience and of social evolution than any 
formal and ponderous volume could begin to encompass. Ostensibly, the book is the 
story of the meetinghouse, of the physical structure and of what went on around it. 
Because Miss .Winslow knows how much “everything that concerned the meeting- 
house mattered and mattered intensely," she can make of such affairs as the con- 
troversy over regular singing or the endless disputes about seating the congregation 
vital chapters in the development of the people. She has an intimate knowledge of a 
hundred communities, but her method should be held up to admiration before every 
writer of a doctoral dissertation: she selects episodes for their representative value (as 
well as for their intrinsic amusement), and with two or three tells what was happen- 
ing in all the towns. It is difficult, in fact impossible, for a modern chronicler to 
recount these local squabbles without the support of a sense of humor. Miss Winslow 
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gives hers free play, to the enhancement of her style, but she never forgets the in- 
tensity. The ease and grace of her manner become an oblique but immensely success- 
ful way of confronting us with the pzssion that inflamed even the meanest or 
most ludicrous of village contentions, The important thesis of the book is a demon- 
stration of just how a society which in the middle of the eighteenth century was far 
gone in factions and intestine hatreds found z new cohesion in the Revolution. “From 
Dissent to Independence had been a long and not always a direct path, but it had 
“been a path to a predictable, not to say inevitable goal" A clergy who for decades 
had been desperately trying to maintain dignity in the face of disintegrating con- 
gregations became spokesmen and leaders of the people; new wine was poured into 
the bottles of old sermons. Miss Winslow makes comprehensible that out of a long 
period of seeming decay and turmoil emerged a consciousness which was not what 
the founders had intended, but which was legitimately derived from them. She 
makes us understand, and enjoy the process af understanding, the importance of this 
element in the creation of an American mentality. 
Perry MiLLeR, Harvard University 


THE EMBATTLED FARMERS: A MASSACHUSETTS COUNTRYSIDE IN THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION. By Lee Nathaniel Newcomer. (New York, King's 
Crown Press, 1953, pp. x, 274, $3.50.) Shays' Rebellion is a subject of perennial inter- 
est to all American historians. Since the publication in the twenties of J. T. Adams’ 
second and third volumes on New England, there has been felt a great need for a 
rounded study of western Massachusetts in the era of the Revolution, one which 
would explain the origins of the Shaysites. Mr. Newcomer supplies such an account 
in his Embattled Farmers, Opening with a chapter on the rural folk, he proceeds 
rapidly to deal with the rise of discontent before 1775, the outbreak of the revolt, 
"Yankee Rebels" and “Friends of the King," the war on the home front, paper 
money troubles, and finally the legacy of tke conflict in Massachusetts. Drawing to- 
gether the many recent studies on aspects of Ais topic with fresh investigations of his 
own, Mr. Newcomer reaches some interesting conclusions about the social structure 
of the region. Most middle-aged and substantial people were Whigs, and family con- 
nections proved decisive in determining party affiliations. “The revolt against Great 
Britain was not led by land-bankers.” Eze dernonstrates convincingly that in this area 
the Revolution was not an uprising against zhe local aristocracy and that there was a 
large measure of continuity in officeholding between 1760 and 1783. From the out- 
break of the war to the adoption of the Constitution of 1780 the towns were virtually 
sovereign in Massachusetts. As a result social and economic conditions have to be 
studied in part on the local level. Mr. Newcomer gives them a clear and informing 
but rather sparing treatment. We still need to be told, despite this useful book, 
exactly how the seaboard radicals swung the interior in behind their movement after 
the dismal failure of the Convention of 1768. What influence did Connecticut radi- 
calism exert farther up the valley? And what results in western Massachusetts did 
the ‘Congregational-Presbyterian union against the Anglicans have? One would have 
liked some account of the attempt to found a college in the West and its connection 
with.sectionalism. Evidence exists to show considerable travel and communication in 
the interior even if roads were poor by mode:n standards. Save for mixed metaphors, 
such barbarisms as "returnees," and an unfcrtunate attempt at fine writing here and 
there, the book is clear and readable. The most serious defect is the lack of a map, 
without which many passages cannot be understood. This actually is a “slim” vol. 
ume: 165 pages of text, 94 of notes and bibliography. Although it is gratifying to 
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read a short doctoral thesis, this one has perhaps been too rigorously pared down. 
At Brown University recently, a dissertation was prepared on this same subject, one 
which treats more satisfactorily class arrangements and particularly the Berkshire 
Constitutionalists. Unfortunately, this study will now probably never see print. It is a 
curious twist of historical fate that allows an important subject such as this to lie 
untouched for years, and then suddenly permits two students in nearby institutions 
to tackle it unbeknown to one another. 
Cart Bripensaucu, University of California, Berkeley 


THE GOLDEN AGE OF HOMESPUN. By Jared Van Wagenen, Jr. (Ithaca, Cornell 
University Press, 1953, pp. xviii, 280, $3.50.) The age of homespun as Mr. Van 
Wagenen defines it extended from the early eighteenth century to about the Civil 
War, when manufactured products made available by cheap transportation smothered 
most domestic crafts. It embraced the northeastern region of the United States be- 
tween the frontier of settlement and the coastal towns, but excluding the commer- 
cialized amenities of the latter. The term itself Mr. Van Wagenen found in Horace 
Bushnell, and it designates the complex of occupational and domestic technologies by 
means of which the rural American provided himself with virtually all the goods 
and services which constituted his material existence. The golden age of the cra 
came at the beginning of the nineteenth century, and it is with the first half of the 
century that the author is chiefly concerned. The materia] is drawn almost exclu- 
sively from New York state, Similar studies of other regions, especially in the South, 
would be of great comparative interest. Mr. Wan Wagenen is a redoubtable anti- 
quarian whose long and active life as a farmer on the ancestral acres in Schoharie 
County, New York, has not interfered with assiduous collection of the oral traditions 
concerning the farm and craft techniques as practiced a century ago. He has supple- 
menzed these recollections with more orthodox types of research in state census 
reports and contemporary agricultural journals, and he is familiar with the tools 
and machines in the Farmers’ Museum at Cooperstown and elsewhere. The result is 
a chatty and informative book which contributes both to the history of technology 
and the social history of agriculture. There are drawings of many of the devices 
discussed. Some of the topics covered include the clearing of land and log cabin 
construction, the management of crops and farm animals, the making of tools and 
farm implements, milling, tanning and leather crafts, maple sugaring, charcoal burn- 
ing, coopering, and several domestic crafts. Readers may regret the somewhat super- 
ficial treatment of several topics. Mr. Van Wagenen’s uninhibited enthusiasm for the 
culture in which these arts were widely practiced is so infectious that one is tempted 
to share his sentimental nostalgia for a bygone age. 

Srow Persons, State University of lowa 


THREE CENTURIES OF NEW HAVEN, 1638-1938. By Rollin G. Osterweis, Assist- 
ant Professor of History and Fellow of Jonathan Edwards College, Yale University. 
(New Haven, Yale University Press, 1953, pp. xv, 541, $6.00.) Dr. Osterweis has 
produced a study of the town and city of New Haven against a background of 
colonial, revolutionary, and national history. Throughout its three centuries New 
Haven has emphasized religious, educational, and economic development. Founded 
by a group of conservative London Puritans, the town restricted itself to one Con- 
gregational church for more than a century. The religion of the founders remained 
dominant until the Connecticut constitution of 1818 provided for religious liberty. 
Although New Haven had a schoolmaster in the year of the town’s founding, a 
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satisfactory system of public education came only in the second half of the nineteenth 
century. In 1716 all except two of the trustees of the Collegiate School at Saybrook 
voted to remove the school to New Haven but it was not until 1718 that the Con- 
necticut assembly authorized the removal and renamed the institution Yale College. 
"Throughout the colonial period a good harbor was New Haven’s chief asset, but 
this was changed by Jefferson's Embargo and the War of 1812. Eli Whitney was the 
father of New Haven's industrial rise. As early as 1798 he visualized the need of the 
national government for guns in quantity p-oduction. Working out a procedure of 
uniform interchangeable parts, he established the Whitney Gun Factory just beyond 
New Haven's city limits. From this beginning, there were four hundred factories in 
New Haven in the year of its Tercentenary. With the industrial revolution came a 
revolution in transportation. Turnpike roads, a canal company, and railroads ap- 
peared in the first half of the nineteenth century. New Haven had a few Negro 
slaves in colonial times but in 1784 Connecticut provided for gradual emancipation, 
and the last Negro slave was so.d on New Haven Green in 1825, The nineteenth 
century brought immigrants, at Zirst Irish and German and after 1880 Italian and 
eastern European. By the year 1900 tweniy-eight per cent of the population of New 
Haven was foreign born. Several inaccuracies caught the attention of the reviewer. 
When John Davenport first left England, he went to Amsterdam, not Haarlem (p. 7). 
A careful examination of the Cotzon Code discloses that, except for the two chapters 
dealing with crimes, it is not based “on the ordinances of ancient Israel” (p. 17). It 
embodied the laws and practices of Massachusetts at the time the code was drawn 
up, supported by marginal scriptural citations to prove that those laws and practices 
were in harmony with the Word of God. The Eaton Code of 1656 was less an 
elaboration of the Cotton Code ‘p. 43) than it was an application of the laws of 
Massachusetts printed in 1648 to the New Eaven Colony. The duke of York never 
embarked for America (p. 62). He was represented at the conquest of New Amster- 
dam by his deputy, Richard Nicolls. The so-called Connecticut toleration act of 1784 
did not bring “legal toleration to all Christians” in Connecticut (p. 205). It exempted 
some dissenters from taxes to support the established Congregational Church. 
Isasez M. Carper, Wells College 
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SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 


CONFEDERATE GEORGIA. By T. Conn Bryan. (Athens, University of Georgia 
Press, 1953, pp. x, 299, $4.50.) In wealth, population, railroad mileage, industrial 
production, and most of the other evicences of "progress and prosperity," only Vir- 
ginia among the Confederate states surpassed Georgia. Historians will, therefore, find 
this concise account of wartime activities within a key Confederate state a useful 
work. In his fifteen chapters Dr. Bryan has described nearly every phase of life within 
Georgia between 1860 and -855, beginning with an account of secession and offer- 
ing descriptions of politics, finance, military operations, industry, transportation, farm- 
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ing, disloyalty to the Confederacy, womer's activities, social life and diversions, the 
press and literary pursuits, education, and the churches; indeed, the only omissions of 
any consequence seem to be the topics of -hs courts and the law, crime and punish- 
ment, local government and trade. The diligence displayed in research is impressive, 
and the number and the character of the errors is trifling. Yet the book lacks literary 
luster, is occasionally needlessly repetitious, and sometimes belabors the obvious by 
stringing together a multiplicity of quotations. Consistently it adheres to familiar 
points of view; for example, most of the chapter called "The Sherman Invasion," if 
read to chapter meetings of the Daughters of the Confederacy, would doubtless be 
heartily applauded. Once (at the openinz of the chapter on “Relations with the 
Confederacy") Dr. Bryan makes the novzl observation that "considerable coopera- 
tion prevailed between the Confederate end Georgia administrations.” Yet the re- 
mainder of the chapter gives little or no evidence of that "cooperation"; and most 
of his account of the relations between the Georgia government and the Davis admin- 
istration is the usual story of ceaseless Lickerings, cross-purposes, accusations, and 
recriminations. The method is strictly descriptive. Dr. Bryan seldom hazards an analy- 
sis, and he draws no conclusions about what Georgia contributed to the temporary 
successes or to the final downfall of the Confederacy. 
James Rasun, Emory University 


JOSEPH W. FOLK OF MISSOURI. By Lowis G. Geiger. [University of Missouri 
Studies, Volume XXV, Number 2.] (Colambia, Curators of the University of Mis- 
souri, 1953, pp. 206, cloth $3.25, paper $2.50.) This book is a biography of a political 
reformer who was also a leader during the Progressive era. As circuit attorney of 
St. Louis, his spectacular exposure of corruption in the municipal assembly and of 
the alliance between business and politics brought him national recognition. A tire- 
less and persistent prosecutor of grafters anc. law violators, he was supported by those 
who feared that special privilege and civic dishonesty would destroy democratic gov- 
ernment. Despite the hostility of the Democratic organization, Folk won in 1904 the 
nomination for governor and was the only Democrat elected on the state ticket. The 
emphasis on Folk as a fighter against corruption has obscured his notable record as 
governor. The author makes clear, howezer, that Folk's administration was charac- 
terized not only by rigid honesty, courageous enforcement of the law, and high stand- 
ards of public administration, but also by the enactment of significant regulatory and 
social legislation. Leaving the governorship at the age of thirty-nine, Folk's subse- 
quent political career was unsuccessful. He was defeated for the senatorial nomination 
in 1908, forced to withdraw in 1912 as a favorite son candidate for the presidential 
nomination, and decisively beaten in 191€ es his party's candidate for senator. These 
defeats resulted from his indifference to party management, personal aloofness, in- 
ability to retain the loyalty of his supporters, and the unrelenting hostility of the 
party organization. Perhaps more important was the fact that Folk, although honest, 
able, and public-spirited, had no fundamental political philosophy as the basis for a 
program of action. From 1909 to 1918, Folk engaged in public lecturing, served 
briefly as solicitor of the State Department, and for some time as chief counsel of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. His last four years were spent in Washington as a 
successful international lawyer. The bock combines an impartial appraisal of the 
politics and politicians of Missouri with the personal story of a political career of 
brilliant promise which ended in eclipse. Unfortunately, the volume is marred by 
immaturity of style and a distressing number of colloquialisms. 

Tuomas S. Bancrav, Stanford University 
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/ WESTERN TERRITORIES AND STATES 


BLACK ROBES IN LOWER CALIFORNIA. By Peter Masten Dunne, S.J. (Berkeley, 
University of California Press, 1952, pp. x, 540, $6.50.) After having chronicled the 
labors of the Jesuit missionaries in northwestern Mexico through a trilogy of volumes, 
Peter M. Dunne was predestined to deal similarly with the work of the Black Robes 
in their next field of activity, Baja California. What his next subject will be is not 
so evident. A century and two thirds of earlier contact, from Cortés onward, had 
taught the Spaniards that the peninsula, in:ermittently mistaken for an island, was a 
hard land. Accordingly, as special inducement to the Jesuits to undertake its reduc- 
tion, two departures from the regular frontier technique were authorized. The mili- 
tary and the civilian seitlers would be subject to Jesuit rule, and the Jesuits would 
be allowed to raise an endowment, the Pious Fund, for the additional support of 
their work in the province. Notwithstanding these concessions, converting the penin- 
sula natives proved a taorny task. The land was difficult of access and stubbornly 
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unproductive. The natives were low in attainment, periodically rebellious, and slow to 
adjust to the new life. It took heroes such as Juan María Salvatierra and Juan de 
Ugarte to cope with the dangers and discourag=ments. Earlier writers from Taraval, 
Venegas, and Burriel to Bancroft and Engelha-dt have revealed the general outline 
of this history. Dunne uses all their findings, plas the voluminous manuscript sources 
of both church and state, plus familiarity with :he environment, plus a better aware- 
ness of the historical setting to which these labors related. The result is a much 
better rounded account, replete with detail om hitherto neglected aspects such as 
Taraval's visit to Cedros Island, and successful in individualizing almost the whole 
cosmopolitan staff of the order. The preface vcices concern about possible bias. The 
vocabulary more than the kindly attitude rem:nds that the pen is clerical, but on 
practica] matters there is no condoning of Jesui- mistakes. The book clearly rests on 
the premise of the worthiness of missionizing a people and a land, but one need 
not be of the cloth to go along with this interpretation. "This book, in point of fact, 
is not partisan in flavor, but will impress as zn enthusiastic yet discriminating ac- 
count of some seventy years of arduous work against difficult odds. The result was to 
elevate Baja California at least one step above savagery and to develop it as the base 
from which Alta California could be occupied. 
Jonn W. Caucuey, University of California, Los Angeles 


CATHEDRALS IN THE WILDERNESS. By ]. Herman Schauinger, College of St. 
Thomas. (Milwaukee, Bruce, 1952, pp. xiii, 334, $4.00.) It is now over a century 
since Bishop Martin J. Spalding published his Sketches of the Life, Times and 
Character of the Rt. Rev, Benedict Joseph Flaget, First Bishop of Louisville 
(Louisville, 1852). Meanwhile much has appeared to broaden our knowledge of 
early western Catholicism during the first half of the nineteenth century, and there 
was a need, therefore, for a fresh interpretatiom of the career of the first Catholic 
bishop of the new West. Mr. Schauinger has made good use of the manuscript col- 
lections at the University of Notre Dame and, toc, of hitherto unpublished correspond- 
ence in the archives of the archdiocese of Baltimore and in local Kentucky Catholic 
archives, information which he has supplemente from many published sources and 
secondary works on American Catholicism between 1790 and 1850. One misses, how- 
ever, Annabelle M. Melville’s able biography, Elizabeth Bayley Seton (New York, 
1951), which would have saved the author from the errors of saying that the two 
Kentucky foundations of 1812 were “the first distnctly American sisterhoods” (p. 76), 
a title which belongs to Mother Seton's Sisters of Charity founded in 1809, and of 
referring to these women as the Sisters of St, Joseph (p. 122). Likewise had he used 
Sister Mary Carol Schroeder's The Catholic Crurch in the Diocese of Vincennes, 
1847-1877 (Washington, 1946) he would not heve confused Simon Lalumiére with 
Celestine de la Hailandiére as the second bishop of Vincennes (p. 285). Another 
study that would have stood him in good stead was Sister Agnes Geraldine McGann, 
Nativism in Kentucky to 1860 (Washington, 1944), as George Paré’s The Catholic 
Church in Detroit, 1701-1888 (Detroit, 1951) would have strengthened his account 
of Fiagets administration of the church in Michigan. The volume brings out the 
struggles and hardships of frontier life as they related to the church, and the impor- 
tant place held by the first bishop of Bardstown is attested by the fact that virtually 
all the important Catholic figures of the age are met in these pages. Not only is this 
true of Catholic leaders but of others as well, fcx example, Henry Clay, who main- 
tained a cordial friendship with Bishop Flaget “or many years. Flaget reached his 
diocese in June, 1811, and from that time to his death in February, 1850, he was a 
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leading personality in all that pertained to the development and expansion of the 
church in the West. Mr. Schauinger has written an informative book, even if at times 
one might have wished for a more lively presentation and fewer minor factual errors 
or misprints. One of the principal defects of the work, in my opinion, is its failure 
to be clearly a biography of Flaget or a history of the Kentucky diocese; in attempt- 
ing to serve both ends it has not entirely succeeded in satisfying either. And this 
confusion of purpose iz reflected in :he fanciful title of the volume which tells the 
prospective reader scarcely anything of the contents of the work. It would have been 
helpful if there had been included more data on the growth of Louisville as a com- 
mercial center to whick. there were attracted Catholic settlers in sufficient numbers to 
warrant the Holy See transferring the seat of the diocese there from Bardstown in 
February, 1841. A more ample account of the activities of young Martin Spalding, 
who returned from Rome in 1834 ard who was to serve the aging Flaget with such 
striking success in a variety of d:ocesan posts before he became his coadjutor bishop 
in September, 1848, wculd also have enriched the story. A fuller development of the 
role of Spalding's Kentucky career would have been more to the point than the 
space devoted to the details of getting Bishop Bruté into Vincennes (pp. 281-89). 
Mr. Schauinger has, nonetheless, made a contribution to our knowledge of frontier 
Catholicism and all students of the religious end social aspects of western history in 
the first half of the last zentury will find the volume of profit. 
Joun Tracy Exuis, Catholic University of America 


JOHN McMILLAN: THE APOSTLE OF PRESBYTERIANISM IN THE WEST, 
1752~1833. By Dwight Raymond Guthrie, Semuel P. Harbison Professor of Bible, 
Grove City College. (Pittsburgh, University of Pittsburgh Press, 1952, pp. x, 296, 
$3.00.) This painstaking biography yields some material for general social history 
and much for regional Presbyterian history. Native of eastern Pennsylvania and 
graduate of the College of New Jersey, McMillan, after early missions to the fron- 
tier, settled in 1776 in what is now Washington County, Pennsylvania. From then 
until his death in 183: he was a power in the land. He organized churches, helped 
educate candidates for the ministry, and founded the school that later became Wash- 
ington and Jefferson College. Unfortunately, aside from sermons, lectures, and 
church records, his extant papers are meager. His journal, 1774-91 and 1820-33, 
printed as an appendix to this biography, runs less than sixty pages, the last fifty of 
which are largely confined to entries of the dates, places, and texts of his sermons. 
Much richer general nformation on the region is contained in journals of other 
preachers, among thena David McClure and Bishop Asbury. But after McMillan set- 
tled in western Pennsylvania his farming, teaching, parish work, and many preach- 
ing trips probably left little time for secular writing. An expense account, 1820-33, 
is printed as another appendix. Infcrmation lacking in McMillan's papers, however, 
is partly supplied from the writings of kis contemporaries. The general reader will 
find interest in the chapters entitled "Mission," “Church,” "Education," “Politics,” 
and “Personality.” A section entitled “The Family,” in chapter 3, bogs down in biog- 
raphies of McMillan’s brothers, sisters, and children. More interesting would be gen- 
eralizations nowhere made—on -he McMillan clan as representative of the westward 
movement and on the fact that, though three of John’s four daughters married clergy- 
men, none of his three sons was ordained. In general, the book gives adequate in- 
formation, less adequete interpretation. The maps, as endpapers and elsewhere, are 
useful. Various slips in proofrezding—among them transposed lines (pp. 62, 67)— 
are unworthy of a university press. 

ELIZABETH HAv/THORN Buck, The National Archives 
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THE COWMAN'S SOUTHWEST: BEING THE REMINISCENCES OF OLIVER 
NELSON, FREIGHTER, CAMP COOK, COWBOY, FRONTIERSMAN IN KAN- 
SAS, INDIAN TERRITORY, TEXAS AND OKLAHOMA, 1878-1893. Edited by 
Angie Debo, Oklahoma A. and M. College. [Western Frontiersmen Series, IV.] (Glen- 
dale, Calif., Arthur H. Clark, 1953, pp. 343, $10.00.) The reviewer found this book 
rather frustrating at first and not until after more than a hundred pages could he 
bring himself to the point of being interested in the nar-ative. By that time he began 
to appreciate the story that Oliver Nelson was trying to tell of his varied, rich experi- 
ences on the Southwest frontier and to accept the inadequate literary style. Angie 
«Debo, who edited the manuscript, could have done a better job of tying the many 
loose threads together without spoiling the flavor of Nelson's own words. Once the 
reader accepts the absence of continuity in the story, he finds it difficult to put the 
book down, for this is not an ordinary cowboy reminiscence. It is a story of crude 
behavior by men who rode for some of the cattle barons of Texas and Indian Terri- 
tory at a time when barbed wire was playing hob with the open range. Contrary to 
romantic legend, these cowboys were not knights in shining armor. They frequently 
stole horses “on the side,” occasicnally robbed banks and stores, and always showed 
little kindness for Indians, Negroes, and nesters. They could even shoot a man in 
the back. Yet, the cowboys possessed a certain code of ethics that represented the 
best of frontier tradition: they unhesitatingly toiled long hours and suffered endless 
hardships in return for meager wages; they risked their lives for their friends; and * 
most strangers at their camp invariably were greeted with the invitation to “light 
and fill up.” Nelson tells his story without any attempt to moralize, and the reader is 
free to judge the participants according to his own standards. From 1878 to 1893 
he eked out a grubby existence as a freighter, camp cook, cowboy, station keeper, 
and homesteader. Loneliness and boredom would more adequately describe his ex- 
periences than would glamour and romance, yet he had plenty of moments of high 
adventure, Although hundreds of cowboy biographies and autobiographies have been 
published in the past half-century, there always seems to be room for one more. 
The Cowman's Southwest certainly is not the best of the lot, but it should rank well 
above average. W. Eucene Horrox, University of Oklahoma 


THE HORSEMEN OF THE AMERICAS AND THE LITERATURE THEY IN- 
SPIRED. By Edward Larocque Tinker. (New York, Hastings House, 1953, pp. 149, 
$15.00.) This handsomely printed and beautifully illustrated book, designed for the 
collector's market, is the first in the series “Books of the Americas,” to be edited by 
the author of the present volume, having as a purpose the creation of a “better and 
more sympathetic understanding between the peoples of the New World.” The 
author-editor has had a long and varied experience soath of the Rio Grande and 
writes understandingly of that culture, Divided into tkree chapters—“The Cult of 
the Gaucho and the Creation of Literature” in Argentina and Uruguay, “Charros, 
Corridos and Calaveras” in Mexico, and “The Cowboy in Life and Literature” in 
the United States—the general pattern of the book is to give a sketch of the early 
range life in those three areas and to show how the range influenced the develop- 
ment of the arts, particularly literature. Having previously published a volume on 
The Cult of the Gaucho and the Creation of a Literature, the author makes an excel- 
lent survey of range life and literature in the Pampas. However, the Mexican chapter 
falls far short of that standard as it concerns the personal experiences of the author 
and seems to show that literature there has been more concerned with revolutions 
than the range. The review of the open range days in the United States is an inter- 
esting story (despite the perpetuation of the ancient myth that De Soto's estrays were 
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the foundation stock for the western wild horse herds) and the brief listing of the 
literature and painting inspired by the Old West is representative if mot complete. 
Frederic Remington is noticeably absent. This is no critical evaluation of the influence 
of the range upon literature, but it is a summary cf that era in history and its influ- 
ence upon the arts. Both the printed page and the distinguished illustrations, some 
in color, well show the unity of the Argentine end the United States ir: this one aspect 
of their heritage—the horsemen and the literature they inspired. 
Warrer D. Wyman, Wisconsin State College, River Falls 


WINCHESTER: THE GUN THAT WON THE WEST. By Harold F. Williamson. 
(Washington, Combat Forces Press, 1952, pp. xvi, 494, $10.00.) For more than half a 
century the Winchester rifle was truly the “gun which made the West.” From 1866 
until long after the dawn of the twentieth century it was used and relied upon 
throughout all of western America. Indians, hunters, trappers, cowboys, outlaws, 
and frontier peace officers all utilized it and to many of these men it was a con- 
stant companion and often a real friend in need. Moreover, from 1866 to 1931, 
weapons made by the Winchester Repeating Arms Company were used in every 
war in which the United States was engaged as well as in the armed conflicts of 
many other nations. In spite of its subtitle, however, this large, handsome volume 
gives little space to the part played by the Winckester rifle in the winning of the 
American West. Most of the book is devoted tc a comprehensive account of the busi- 
ness operations of this company from the time of the incorporation of its forerunner, 
the Volcanic Arms Company, until the Winchester Company went into the hands 
of a receiver in 1931. The moving spirit in the crganization of the company was 
Oliver F. Winchester, and he and members of his family always had large interests 
in it. He had purchased a number of shares in the Volcanic Arms Company when 
it was organized in 1855 and reorganized it in 1857 as the New Haven Arms Com- 
pany of which he became president and treasurer. The Civil War fully demonstrated 
the superiority of the repeating rifle and in 1866 another reorganization established 
the Winchester Repeating Arms Company. By 1870 the new company had made 
large contracts to supply arms and ammunition zo the Turkish government and 
later similar ones were made with the Chinese and other governments. The United 
States also made considerable purchases of arms and ammunition for use by the 
army in the Spanish-American War. With the outbreak of World War I the com- 
pany secured such huge contracts from the Allied powers, including the United 
States, that it was forced to expand enormously its plant and equipment. As a result 
the close of the war found it with so many buildings and so much equipment that it 
began the manufacture of many articles other chan firearms, such as sporting goods, 
tools, refrigerators, cutlery, etc. It was not too successful in these ventures and in 
1931 went into the hands of a receiver and was sold to a company of East Alton, 
Illinois. This book gives in detail the complete story of the business side of the com- 
pany's history. It is a most readable volume and shows every evidence of long and 
careful research. Numerous illustrations including pictures of all types and models 
of guns produced by the Winchester Repeatirg Arms Company add much to the 
interest and value of the book. Epwarp Evererr Dare, University of Oklahoma 


CALIFORNIA FARM ORGANIZATIONS: A HISTORICAL STUDY OF THE 
GRANGE, THE FARM BUREAU, AND THE ASSOCIATED FARMERS, 1929- 
1941. By Clarke 4. Chambers. (Berkeley, University of California Press, 1952, pp. xv, 
277, $3.75.) Agriculture in California is a large and diversified industry, with several 
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unique characteristics such as intensive cultivation of specialty crops, experisive process- 
ing and marketing operations of highly perishable products, imperative need for 
seasonal, migratory farm labor, and large capital investment in land and equipment. 
Agriculture and finance, transportation, canning, and utility interests are frequently 
allied, although there are sharp differences between part-time farmers, small farmers, 
large farmers, and corporate industrial farmers. The latter two groups are usually 
influential in local politics, Thé volume by Professor Chambers is a study of three 
California farm organizations, the Grange, the Farm Bureau, and the Associated 
Farmers, and of their relationship to each other and to important public questions. It 
covers the critical years, 1929-1941, from depression to partial recovery. During this 
period, the Grange, composed of small farmers, tripled in size, with a total mem- 
bership of 23,492. A. social, fraternal, and reform organization, traditionally opposed 
to monopoly and political corruption, the bitter experiences of the depression forced 
the Grange to consider new policies to alleviate the situation. The counties of north- 
ern California were its chief area of strength; it was ably led by George Sehlmeyer. 
The Farm Bureau, although concerned with technical and educational matters, was 
also a powerful force in politics, especially in the great agricultural counties of the 
San Joaquin valley and of southern California. Comprising the more prosperous 
farmers, its ideas concerning political issues reflected their conservatism. A member- 
ship of some 22,000 families, an adequate budget, and experienced leadership in- 
creased its influence, The Associated Farmers, organized in 1934 after a number of 
bitter and violent strikes, represented “the police power of California agriculture— 
its enforcement arm.” Composed of many large growers, financed by industrial inter- 
ests, dominated by fear of “radicalism,” its purpose was to fight the unionization of 
agricultural workers, Although usually assisted by local government officials, vigi- 
lante methods were used if necessary to break agricultural unions and strikes. The 
author presents a cogent analysis of the attitude of the three groups concerning 
labor legislation, taxation, and the ownership and distribution of water and power. 
On these and other issues, the Grange supported liberal policies; the other two were 
conservative. The farm organizations did not formally endorse party candidates, but 
the Grange co-operated with progressive members of both parties, while conservative 
causes were vigorously sustained by the other farm groups. The volume is the product 
of intensive research, much of it being based on relatively inaccessible source mate- 
rial. It is written with objectivity and restraint, The author makes clear the complexi- 
ties of state politics, the explosive social forces, and the economic conflicts which 
characterized the unpredictable commonwealth of California during the depression 
decade. Tuomas S. Bancrav, Stanford University 
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RoBerro LeviLLiER. La opinión de Duarte Leite sobre el viaje descubridor de la Argentina, por 
Vespucio. Estudios (Buenos Aires), Oct.-Dec.,.1952. 
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J. Freo RrPPv. English Investments in Mexico: A Story of Bonanzas and Heartbreaks, Jour. of 
Business of the Univ. of Chicago, Oct., 1952. 

Josep S. Roucex. Education and the Political and Social Progress of Puerto Rico. Educ. Rec., 
Apr., 1953. 

Jonn P. AuceLLI. Sugar Cane and Tobacco: A Comparison of Agricultural Types in the High- 
lands of Eastern Puerto Rico. Ec. Geog., Jan.. 1952. 

JoncE Losapa. Batista: Master of the Coup d'Etat. U. N. World, Apr., 1953. 

Jesús Sizva Herzoc. La epopeya del petroleo en México, Cuadernos americanos (México, D.F.), 
Jan.-Feb., 1953. 

VICENTE SÁENZ and others. Homenaje a Garcíz Monge. Ibid. 

Vicente Sáenz, Raíz y ala de José Marti. Ikid., Mar.—Apr., 1953. 

Rosario Rexach. El caracter de Marti. Ibid., May-June, 1953. 
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G. E. BrrTNELL. Factors in the Economic Development of Guatemala, Am. Ec. Rev., May, 1953. 

ALFoNso M. Escunero. Martí. Atenea (Santiago), Apr., 1953. 

LapisLao GiL MuniLLa. Situación agraria en Méjico. Estud. americanos (Sevilla), Feb., 1953. 

José Guerrero Lovizco. La pintura mejicana de hoy. Ibid., May, 1953. 

CanLos BARNEY ALMEIDA. La colonización menonita en Chihuahua. Ibid. 

ManueL Romero Gómez, Situación política de Cuba. Ibid. 

Frank D. Knapp, JR. Parliamentary Government and the Mexican Constitution of 1857. Hisp. 
Am. Hist, Rev., Feb., 1953. 

José Bravo Ucarre. El conflicto con Francia de 1829-1839. Hist. mexicana (México, D.F.), 
Apr.-June, 1953. 

RosERT E. Qux. Liberales y radicales en le Revolución mexicana. Ibid. 

Davi» M. PLercuer. México, campo de inversiones norteamericanos: 1867-1880. Ibid. 

Jesús Sizva Hrmzoc. Justo Sierra. Sus ideas económicas. Mem. Colegio nac. (México, D.F.), VI, 
no. 6, 1951. 

DauigL James. Is Guatemala Communist? New Leader, Apr. 13, 1953. 

Luis Moreno Verbin. Mexico's New Six Year Plan. Mexican-Am, Rev. (México, D.F.), Dec., 
1952. 
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ARTICLES 


Russezz H. Firzctsson. The Political Impact on Religious Development in Uruguay. Church 
Hist., Mar., 1953. 

Asce AAGESEN, Chile—En kulturgeografisk orientering. Kulturgeografi (Frederica, Denmark), 
Feb., 1953. 

A. F. and E. M. pe Lepesma. The Old Order, and the New, in Argentine Agriculture. Rev. 
River Plate (Buenos Aires), Feb. 10, 1953. 

Serarino RoMUALDI. Perón's Anti-American Network. New Leader, Apr. 13, 1953. 

Emo Uzcérecur. A Comparison between Education in the State of California and in the 
Republic of Ecuador. Filosofía, letras y educación (Quito), Oct.-Dec., 1952. 

Rocer Lasrousse. Echeverría y la filosofía política de la Ilustración. Sur (Buenos Aires), Jan.~ 
Feb., 1953. 

Jame DeLcapo. La ideologia de San Martín. Rev. de Indias (Madrid), Apr.-June, 1952. 

GUILLERMO FurLoNG. José Toribio Medina y la bibliografía argentina. Inter-Am. Rev. Bibliog., 
H, no. 3, 1952. 

CanLos Derreano U, Problemas económicos de la producción y comercialización del algodón 
peruano. Vida agrícola (Lima), Nov., 1952. 

GUILLERMO ZULOAGA. Influencia de la industria petrolera en la economía venezolana. Temas 
económicos (Caracas), Dec., 1952, 

Benjamín Rojas Dias. Un aspecto de los problemas de la educación nacional. Rev. universitaria 
(Cuzco), no. 1, 1952. 

Jorce Corneyo BouroNcLE. Arequipa. Ibid. 

J. M. Martinez. Las reformas constitucionales de la provincias en 1949. Rev. der público 
(Tucumán), Dec., 1950. 

C. W. Urquint. Bases para una reforma de la legislación boliviana. Rev. derecho (La Paz), Jan., 
1952. 

Jorce BEJARANO. Nuevos capítulos sobre el cocaísmo en Colombia. América indígena (México, 
D.F.), Jan., 1953. 

Arren R. Hormserc. Developments of the Peru-Cornell Project (1952) [a summary]. Bol. 
indigenista (México, D.F.), Mar., 1953. 

Anprew H. Wutrerorp. Notas be la clase media en Popayán, Colombia. Cien, soc. (Wash- 
ington, D.C.), Feb., 1953. 

Jonn Gru. La situación de las ciencias sociales en seis países sudamericanos, Ibid. 

FeLipE Cossio DEL Pomar. El arte popular en el Perú. Cuadernos americanos (México, D.F.), 
May-June, 1953. 
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GuiLLerMO Ferré Cruz. Medina, radiografía de su espíritu, 1852-1930. Atenea (Concepción, 
Chile), Sept.-Oct., 1952. 

Roserro HernAnpez. Alrededor del centenario de don José Toribio Medina. Ibid. 

Rati SiLva Castro, Medina, historiador de la literatura chilena. Ibid. 

L. L. The Political Scene in Ecuador: President Velasco Ibarra Takes Over. World Today 
(London), Mar., 1953. 

S. A. Argentina's Problems Today. Ibid., May, 1973. 

Venezuela: An Economic Survey. Economist, June 28, 1952. 

P. M. Davenport. Land Tenure in Chile. For. Agric., May, 1952. 

ENRIQUE BUNSTER, Chile's Big Steel, Americas (Washington, D.C.), May, 1953. 

Marcom K. Burke and MicHaeL ScuLiy. Pay Load over the Andes. Iéid. 

¿Hasta donde se puede pactar con la Argentina de Perón? Politica y espirita (Santiago de Chile), 
Apr. 1, 1953. 

Ramón Cañas Monratvo. El valor geopolítico de la posición antartica de Chile. Ibid. 

La verdad del fusilamiento de Apolinar Morillo. Mus. hist. (Quito), Oct, 1952. 

Humberto Garcia Ortiz. Dinamica de las fuerzas físicas y sociales en el Ecuador, Anales Univ. 
Central Ecuador (Quito), July-Dec., 1952, 

Enrique Moreno BÁrz. Poesía gauchesca argentina. Estud, emericanos (Sevilla), Apr., 1953. 

EpsERTO Oscar ACEBEDO. La immigración argentina. Ibid. 

Luis Aucusro Arcay. Andrés Pérez Mujica, escultor y pintor venezolano. Rev. nac. cultura 
(Caracas), Nov.—Dec., 1952. 

Marrano Picón Saras. Medina, albacea de la historia de América. Ibid. 

ALEJANDRO E, TRuJ1LLo. Un juicio sobre Gómez. ibid. 

EpBERTO Oscar AceveDo, Conceptos políticos de Simón Bolívar. Anuario estud. americanos 
(Sevilla), VIII, 1951. 

Perón at Bay. Economist, Apr. 18, 1053. 

Ricarvo Levene, El 25 de Mayo, Día de América, Bol, Acad. nac. hist, (Buenos Aires), XXVI, 
1952. 

Id. El centenario de la Profesión de Fe de Mitre. Ibid. 

ALBERTO Sha. Significación histórica del 25 de Mayo de 1810. Ibid. 

Carros Heras. La conciliación nacional después de Caseros. oid, 

ALBERTO PALCOS, Sugestiones a la obra de Francisco P. Moreno. Ibid. 


DocuMENTS 


José Tonrs10 MEDINA. Viajes por Europe en 1875 y 1877. Correspondencia de don José Toribio 
Medina. Atenea (Concepción, Chile), Sept.-Oct., 1952. 

Cartas ineditas de Andrés Bello. Rev. zac. cultura (Caracas), Nov.-Dec., 1952. 

Ministerio de Fomento [Peru]. Anuario de la industria minera en el Perú-—1950. Bol. Inst. nac, 
invest, y fomento mineros (Lima), Oct., 1951. 


BRAZIL 
ARTICLES 


PÉRICLES DA SILVA PINHEIRO. O republicanismo do Joaquim Nabuco. Rev. arg. mttn. (Sáo Paulo), 
June, 1952. 

ALUÍSIO DE ALMEIDA. Notas para a história do São Paulo. Ibid. 

Presron E. James, Trends in Brazilian Agricultural Development. Geog. Rev., July, 1953. 

Jézio M. pa Sizva Souza. Indústria no Brasil —Fundamentos de política adequada às realidades 
nacionais, Bol. Ministério Trabalho, Indústria, Comércio (Rio de Janeiro), Jan-Mar., Apr. 
June, 1952. 

Esranistau Fisccowirz. XXXV Sessão da Canferéncia Internacional do Trabalho, Junho de 
1952. Ibid., Apr—June, 1932. 

Econ Pisk, Negocios entre Brasil e Suécia. Observador econ, financeiro (Rio de Janeiro), June, 
1952. 

O isolamento do Brasil Central. Ibid. 
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José Pepro Gatvao DE Sousa, El problema político brasileño. Estud. americanos (Sevilla), Feb., 
1953. 

Pierre Monse, La croissance de la ville de Sao Paulo. Rev. geog. alpine (Grenoble), XLI, no. 
I, 1953. 

FLávio Viera. O poligono das sécas brasileiras. Bol. geog. (Rio de Janeiro), Aug., 1951. 

FERNANDO F. M. DE ALMEIDA. Relévo de “cuestas” na bacia sedimentar do Rio Paraná. Ibid., 
Sept., 1951. 

Niro BERNARDES, Notas sôbre a distribuição da produção de carnes e banha no Rio Grande do 
Sul. Ibid, 

Lysta María CAVALCANTI BERNARDES. Clima do Brasil. Ibid., Oct., 1951. 

GILBERTO FREIE. A cana e a mata. Ibid., Nov., 1951. 

CarLos BERENHAUSER JÚNIOR. Importáncia de Paulo Alfonso no desenvolvimento do Nordeste, 
Ibid. 

FÉL Rawrrscmer. O problema das savanas brasileiras e das savanas em geral, Ibid., Dec., 
1951. 

Lysra María CAVALCANTI BERNARDES, Os tipos de clima do Brasil. Ibid. 

ANTONIO TEIXEIRA GUERRA. Alguns aspectos geográficos da cidade de Rio Branco e do núcleo 
colonial seringal emprésa, Rev. brasileira geog. (Rio de Janeiro), Oct.-Dec., 1951. 

ELoísa pe CARVALHO, O trigo no Brasil. Ibid. 

Ney SrraucH. Distribuição da população rural de uma parte do sertão nordestinó, Ibid., July- 
Sept., 1951. 

Rosert J. ALEXANDER. Guerrilla War in Brazil? New Leader, Apr. 13, 1953. 


Books Received' 


ALBAUGH, WILLIAM A., IIT, and Steuart, Richard D. The Original Confederate Colt: The Story 
of the Leech and Rigdon and Rigdon-Ansley Revolvers, New York: Greenberg. 1953. Pp. 62. 
$5.00. 

ANDERSON, Oscar EDWARD, Jr. Refrigeration in America: A History of a New Technology and 
lts Impact. Princeton: Princeton University Press for University of Cincinnati. 1953. Pp. ix, 
344. $6.00. 

ARBERRY, A. J., (ed.). The Legacy of Persia. New York: Oxford University Press. 1953. Pp. xvi, 
421. $6.00. 

Archives Year Book for South African History. Fifteenth Year. Vol. I, Onderwys en Onder- 
wysbeleid in die Suid-Afrikaanse Republiek onder Dr. S. ]. du Toit en Dr. N. Mansvelt (1881 
1900), by Jan PLorcer. Vol. II [4 articles on S.A.]. Ed. by Coznraap BEYERS, et al.- Cape 
Town: Government Printer. 1952. Pp. ix, 365; xii, 297. 

BADEAU, Joun S., and Notre, Ricard H. The Emergence of Modern Egypt. Headline Series, 
No. 98. New York: Foreign Policy Association. 1953. Pp. 62. 35 cents. 

BAILEY, PAUL. Sam Brannan and the California Mormons. 2d ed. Los Angeles: Westernlore Press. 
1953. Pp. 263. $4.00. 

Barry, Corman J., O.S.B. The Catholic Church and German Americans. Milwaukee: Bruce 
Publishing Co. 1953. Pp. xii, 348. $6.00. 

Barrzey, Ernest R. The Tidelands Oil Controversy: A Legal and Historical Analysis. Austin: 
University of Texas Press. 1953. Pp. x, 312. $5.00. 

BayLE, Dr. Francois. Psychologie et ethique du National-Socialisme: étude anthropologique des 
dirigeants S.S. Paris: Presses universitaires de France. 1953. Pp. xx, 550. 

Benenicr, Murray R. Farm Policies of the United States, 1790-1950: A Study of Their Origins 
and Development. New York: Twentieth Century Fund. 1953. Pp. xv, 548. $5.00. 

Bernarp, L. L. La sociología en los Estados Unidos, 1900-1950. Publicaciones de la Oficina de 
Ciencias Sociales, Monografias 1. Washington: Union Panamericana, Departamento de asuntos 
culturales. 1952. Pp. ix, 85. 30 centavos. 


1 Includes all books received from April 15 to July 15, 1953. 
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BerrersworTH, Joun K, People's College: A History of Mississippi State. University, Ala.: Un 
versity of Alabama Press. 1953. Pp. 471. $4.75. 

BLEGEN, Cart W.; Caskey, Jonn L.; and Rawson, Manion, Troy: The Sixth Settlement. Vol. M, 
Part I: Text; Part 2: Plates. Princeton: Princezon University Press for University of Cin- 
cinnati. 1953. Pp. xxix, 418; xxxv, 512 plates. $36.00. 

BrocH, Jurzs. Les Tsiganes, “Que sais-je?” no. 580. Paris: Presses universitaires de France. 1953. 
Pp. 118. 

BLocx, Marc. The Historian's Craft, Introd. by Josepx R. STRAYER, Trans. from the French by 
PETER PuTNAM. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1953. Pp. xxi, 197. $3.00, 

Boorsrin, DANIEL J. The Genius of American Politics, Charles R. Walgreen Foundation Lectures. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1953. Pp. ix, 202. $3.25. 

Bonsr, Arno, Die Katharer. Schriften der Monumenta Germaniae historica, 12. Stuttgart: Hierse- 
mann. 1953. Pp. xi, 372. DM 4o. 

Bort, Hans. Bajuwarischer Schmuck der Agilofingerzeit: Formenkunde und Deutung. Schriften- 
reihe zur bayerischen Landesgeschichte, Eand 46. Munich: C. H. Beck'sche. 1952. Pp. ix, 
241, 21 plates. DM 18. 

BOURDE, ANDRÉ J. The Influence of England on the French Agronomes, 1750-1789. Cambridge 
Studies in Economic History. New York: Cambridge Universiry Press, 1953. Pp. xi, 250. $6.00. 

BouscAREN, ANTHONY T. Imperial Communism. Washington: Public Affairs Press. 1953. Pp. vii, 
256. $3.75. 

Bovi, E. W. The Battle of Alcazar: An Account of the Defeat of Don Sebastian of Portugal at 
El-Ksar el-Kebir. London: Batchworth Press; New’ York: British Book Centre. 1952. Pp. xiii, 
198. $4.00. 

BowpEN, Kerru Macrae. George Bass, 1777-1803: His Discoveries, Romantic Life and Tragic 
Disappearance. New York: Oxfcrd University Fress. 1952. Pp. xi, 171. 

Boxer, C. R. Salvador de Sá and the Struggle for Brazil and Angola, 1602-1686. London: 
University of London, the Athlone Press. 1952. Pp. xvi, 424. 355. 

Boyo, JuLian P., (ed.). The Papers of Thomas Jefferson. Vol. VII, 2 March 1784 to 25 February 
1785. Mina R. Bryan and ELtzaBeTH L. Hurrer, Assoc, eds. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press. 1953. Pp. xxviii, 652. $10.00. 

Braprorp, Ernie. Four Centuries of European Jewellery, New York: Philosophical Library. 
1953. Pp. 226. $12.00. 

BnavsacH, Max. Der Weg zum 20. Juli 1944: ein Forschungsbericht. Arbeitsgemeinschaft für 
Forschung des Landes Nordrhein-Westfalen, Geisteswissenschaften, Heft 13. Cologne: West- 
deutscher Verlag. 1953. Pp. 48. DM 3.25. 

British Museum Catalogue of Additions to the Manuscripts, The Gladstone Papers, Additional 
Manuscripts 44086-44835. London: Trustees of the British Museum. 1953. Pp. vi, 400. £3. 
17s. 6d. 

BromILEY, The Rev. G. W., (trans.). Zwingli and Bullinger. The Library of Christian Classics, 
Vol. XXIV, Philadelphia: Westminster Press. 1953. Pp. 364. $5.00. 

Broucx, KENNETH J. Scholars Workshop: Evolving Conceptions of Library Service. Ilinois Con- 
tributions to Librarianship, No. 5. Urbana: University of Illinois Press. 1953. Pp. xv, 197. 
$4.50. 

Brown, RaLPH Apams, Student's Mansal to Accompany Faulkner's American Political and 
Social History. New York: Appleton-Certury-Crofts. 1953. Pp. viii, 204. $1.50. 

Bryan, T. Conn. Confederate Georgia. Athens: University of Georgia Press. 1953. Pp. x, 299. 
$4.50. 

Burwrn-THoMas, Ivor. The Party System in Great Britain, London: Phoenix; New York: Mac- 
millan. 1953. Pp. vii, 328. $5.00. 

BURIAN, ORHAN. The Report of Lello, Third English Ambassedor to the Sublime Porte. Ankara 
Üniversitesi Dil ve Tarih-Coğrafya, Fakültesi Yayinlari No. 83. Ankara: Türk Tarih Kurumu 
Basimevi. 1952. Pp. 8o. 250 Kurus. 

Carcorino, JÉRÔME. Etudes d'histoire chrézienne: le christianisme secret du carré magique; les 
fouilles de Saint-Pierre et la tradition. Paris: A bin Michel. 1953. Pp. 285. 840 fr. 

Carey, A. MERWYN, American Firearms Makers: When, Where, and What They Made, from 
the Colonial Period to the End of the Nineteenth Century. New York: Thomas Y, Crowell. 
1953. Pp. xiii, 146, plates. $5.00, 
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CLoucn, SHeparp B. The American Way: The Economic Basis of Our Civilization. New York: 
Thomas Y, Crowell. 1953. Pp. viii, 246. $3.00. 

Conen, Hennic. The South Carolina Gazette, 1732-1775. Columbia: University of South Caro- 
lina Press. 1953. Pp. xv, 273. $6.00. 

CnA1G, Gorvon A., and GILBERT, Ferm, (eds.). The Diplomats, 1919-1939. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press. 1953. Pp. x, 700. $9.00. 

Craic, Sir Jonn. The Mint: A History of the London Mint from a.D. 287 to 1948. New York: 
Cambridge University Press. 1953. Pp. xviii, 450. $13.50. 

CnaNKsHAW, Epwanp. The Forsaken Idea: A Study of Viscount Milner. New York: Longmans, 
Green, 1952. Pp. ix, 178. $3.25. 

CREEL, H. G. Chinese Thought from Confucius to Mao Tsé-tung. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. 1953. Pp. ix, 293. $5.00. 

CuLver, Dwicur W, Negro Segregation in the Methodist Church. Yale Studies in Religious 
Education, No. 22. New Haven: Yale University Press. 1953. Pp. xii, 218. $3.00. 

Current Soviet Policies: The Documentary Record of the 19th Communist Party Congress and 
the Reorganization after Stalin's Death. From the Translations of the Current Digest of the 
Soviet Press. Ed. and with Introd. by Leo GruLiow. New York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1953. 
Pp. vi, 269. $6.00. 

Davinson, Major-General Sir Joux. Haig: Master of the Field. London: Peter Nevill; New York: 
British Book Centre. 1953. Pp. xxiv, 158. $4.50. 

Davis, HaroLD E. The Americas in History. New York: Ronald Press. 1953. Pp. xiv, 878. 
$7.50. Textbook. : " 

Davis, HERBERT, and EHRENPREIS, Irvin, (eds.). The Prose Works of Jonathan Swift. Vol. VIII, 
Political Tracts, 1713-1719. Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1953. Pp. xl, 243. $3.75. 

Dennerr, RAYMOND, and Durant, KATHERINE D., (eds.). Documents on American Foreign 
Relations. Vol. XII, January 1—December 31, 1951. Princeton: Princeton University Press for 
World Peace Foundation. 1953. Pp. xxiv, 626. $7.50. 

D'ENTRÉVES, A. P. Alessandro Manzoni. Annual Italian Lecture of the British Academy, 1949. 
Reprint from the Proceedings of the British Academy, Vol, XXXVI. New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1953. Pp. 23-49. $1.25. 

DE SCHWEINITZ, KARL, JR., and THompson, KENNETH W., with the collab. of PauL K. Harr. 
Man and Modern Society: Conflict and Choice in the Industrial Era. New York: Henry Holt, 
1953. Pp. xii, 849. $5.25. Textbook. ` 

DeurscuEr, Isaac. Russia: What Next? New York: Oxford University Press. 1953. Pp. ix, 230. 
$3.00. 

Diaz SoLer, Luis M. Historia de la esclavitud negra en Puerto Rico (1493-1890). Ediciones de 
la Universidad de Puerto Rico, Madrid: Revista de Occidente. 1953. Pp. XV, 432. 

Dissertation Abstracts: A Guide to Dissertations and Monographs Available in Microform. Vol, 
XIII, No. 2. Ann Arbor: University Microfilms. 1953. Pp. xiv, 143-276. $1.50. 

Documenti diplomatici italiani. Terza Serie: 1896-1907. Vol. 1 (10 marzo 1896-30 aprile 1897). 
Ottava Serie: 1935-1939. Vol. XIII (12 agosto-3 settembre 1939). Rome: Ministero degli 
Affari esteri, Commissione per la pubblicazione dei documenti diplomatici. 1953. Pp. xxxviii, 
356; liii, 5or. 

Documents on German Foreign Policy, 1918-1945. Series D. (1937-1945). Vol. V, Poland; the 
Balkans; Latin America; the Smaller Powers, June 1937-March 1939. Department of State 
Publication 4964. Washington: Government Printing Office. 1953. Pp. Ixxxvi, 977. $3.25. 

Don», A. H, Studies in Stuart Wales. Cardiff: University of Wales Press. 1952. Pp. x, 251. 15s. 

Dorson, Ricuarp M., (ed.). America Rebels: Narratives of the Patriots. New York: Pantheon. 
1953. Pp. xi, 247. $5.00. 

Doucas, Wizzram O. North from Malaya: Adventure on Five Fronts. Garden City: Doubleday. 
1953. Pp. 352. $3.93. 

Durry, Jonn. Epidemics in Colonial America. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 
1953. Pp. xi, 274. $4.50. 

Durpin, TILLMAN, and SmITH, Rogerr Aura. China and the World. Headline Series, No. 99. 
New York: Foreign Policy Association. 1953. Pp. 63. 35 cents. 

DuroseLLE, J. B. Histoire diplomatique de 1919 à nos jours, Etudes politiques, économiques et 
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sociales: Collection publiée sus le patronage de la Fordation Nationale des Sciences politiques, 
no. 7. Paris: Dalloz. 1953. Ep. 744. 

Easrersy, J. H., (ed.). The Journal o] the Commons House of Assembly, May 18, 1741—]uly 
10, 1742. Colonial Records of South Carolina. Columbia: Historical Commission of South 
Carolina. 1953. Pp. x, 620. 

Erste, MeLecH. Jewish Labor in U.S.4., 1914-1952: An Industrial, Political and Cultural 
History of the Jewish Labor Movement, New York: Trade Union Sponsoring Committee. 
1953. Pp. viii, 466. $5.50. 

FARMILOE, The Rev. J. E., and Nixszaman, Rosrra, (eds.). Elizabethan Churchwardens Accounts. 
The Publications of the Bedfordshire Historical Record Society, Vol. XXXIII. Streatley, Beds., 
the Society, 1953. Pp. xlii, 118. 

Fédération des sociétés historiques et archéologiques de Paris et de l'Ile-de-France. Mémoires. 
Vol. II, 1950. Paris: the Federation. 1952. Pp. 327. 

FixaEnc, H. P. R. The Early Zharters of Devon and Cornwall, Department of English Local His- 
tory, Occasional Papers, No. 2. Leicester: University College. 1953. Pp. 31. 6s. 

Fonzzs, J. D. Israel Thorndike, Federalist Financier. New York: Exposition Press for Beverly 
Historical Society. 1953. Pr. 160. $3.50. 

Foreign Relations of the United States: Diplomatic Papers, 1935. In 4 vols, Vol. I, General; The 
Near East and Africa. Department af State Publication 4945. Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office. 1953. Pp. xcvii, 1074. $4.25. 

Foreign Relations of the United States: Diplomatic Papers, 1935. Vol. IV, The American Repub- 
lics. Department of State Publicatian 4954. Washington: Government Printing Office. 1953. 
Pp. Ixxxix, 988. $4.00. 

FoREvILLE, RAYMONDE, and Eousser p= Pina, Jean, Du premier Concile du Latran à l'avènement 
d'Innocent Ill. (1123-1198). Part Il. Histoire de l'Eglise depuis les origines jusqu'à nos jours, 
Vol. IX. Paris: Bloud & Gay. 1953. Pp. 388. 1,050 fr. 

Forster, WALTER O, Zion cn the Mississippi: Tae Settlemen: of the Saxon Lutherans in Mis- 
souri 1839-1841, St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House. 1933. Pp. xiv, 606. $4.00. 
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l'éducation des esclaves et affranchis de Saint-Domingue. Po:t-au-Prince, Haiti: Editions Henri 
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Pp. vi, 126. Cloth $1.85, paper $1.49. 

Gare, Esso M. Salt for the Dragon: A Personal History of China, 1908-1945. Lansing: Michi- 
gan State College Press, 1053. Pp. x, 225. $4.00. 
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Messner. 1953. Pp. ix, 180. $2.75. 

Granet, MarceL, La féodalité chinoise. Instituttet fcr Sammenlignende Kulturforskning. Serie 
A: Forelesninger, XXIL Oslo: H. Aschehoug; distrib. by Harvard University Press, 1952. 
Pp. 219. 
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American Historical Association 


The Executive Committee of the Council of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation met in Washington on July 25 to receive the report of the special com- 
mittee appointed to seek a successor for the present Executive Secretary and 
Managing Editor. The report was submitted by Solon J. Buck. The other 
members of the committee were Theodore C. Blegen of the University of Min- 
nesota and Joseph R. Strayer of Princeton. The motion to discharge the com- 
mittee was accompanied by an expression of sincere appreciation for its labors in 
carrying out its task. The Executive Committee, after considering the possibilities 
presented by the committee’s report, elected Professor Boyd C. Shafer, professor 
of European history and chairman of the department in the University of 
Arkansas. 

The printing schedule for the Review has made it necessary for the outgoing 
Managing Editor to assume responsibilities for the contents of this issue. 


Other Historical Activities 


The papers of American-born Sir Francis Joseph Campbell, which were pre- 
sented to the Library of Congress in 1952 by Mrs. Edna Irwin Davis, are now 
arranged and open for use by students interested in the career of this outstanding 
educator of the blind. Numbering some 10,500 pieces, the papers relate mainly to 
the years following his service as resident superintendent and musical director of 
Perkins Institute for the Blind in Boston. They document very fully the founding 
of the Royal Normal College and Academy of Music for the Blind near London 
in 1872, and his accomplishments there, for which Sir Francis was knighted in 
1909. It is possible to follow in the letterbooks and correspondence the technique, 
first tested in Boston, by which he was able to assist ninety per cent of the students 
to carry on successful careers. In addition to Sir Francis’ own papers, some of which 
are in Braille, there are a few papers of his wife, Lady Sophia Campbell, and of his 
son, Charles F. F. Campbell, who was the founder and first editor of Outlook for 
the Blind, pioneer American periodical in the field and now the organ of the 
American Foundation for the Blind. 

The John Purroy Mitchel Papers, presented to the Library by William Brown 
Meloney, have also been organized and they may be used by research students 
under Library restrictions. While only a brief span of years is covered, the col- 
lection (about 16,500 pieces) is of substantial value in connection with the reform 
movement in New York City and in the state of New York prior to the First 
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World War, a part of the nationwide activities of civic leaders to create interest 
in and to improve the administration of city governments. 

The papers of Admiral Montgomery Meigs Taylor have recently been added 
to the Naval Historical Foundation Collection in the Library. These papers, which 
are concerned primarily with his service in command of the United States Asiatic 
Fleet during the critical years of the ezrly 1930's, cast much light on Far Eastern 
conditions from 1931 to 1933 and particularly on the Shanghai Incident of 1932. 

Earlier manuscript material received by the Library includes a contemporary, 
and apparently the only extant, copy of a commission from the Council of Vir- 
ginia in London to Samuel Argall and others, to make a voyage of fishing and 
discovery to Jamestown, April 2, 1609; an additional deposit of about 600 Shippen 
Family Papers, covering the period 1800-1936 and containing a folder of letters 
from Nancy Shippen Livingston to her nephew, William Shippen; and 14 journals 
kept between 1863 and 1884 by William A. H. Allen, assistant engineer in the 
United States Navy, in which there are copious notes on the history, topography, 
climate, and people of the many ports he visited and valuable contemporary 
photographs of the harbors and other points of interest. 


James T. Shotwell, president emeritus of the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, has presented to the library of the Endowment his complete 
archival collection of material on the history of the United Nations Conference 
on International Organizations, United States Delegation, out of which eventually 
` grew the specialized agencies of the UN. Consisting largely of correspondence, 
reports, documents, etc., these materials are freely available for use in the library 
at the Endowment’s new headquarters building, United Nations Plaza at 46th 
Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


The Swarthmore Manuscripts, ncw at the Library of the Society of Friends, 
Friends House, Euston Road, London, have long been recognized as a principal 
source of early Quaker history. They comprise letters and other documents— 
some 1,400 of them—received by George Fox and Margaret Fell at Swarthmore 
Hall in Lancashire. The 563 letters written before 1660 have now been carefully 
calendared, copiously annotated, and elaborately indexed by Dr. Geoffrey F. 
Nuttall in a volume entitled Early Quaker Letters from the Swarthmore MSS 
to 1660. Copies of the book, which is mimeographed and bound but not pub- 
lished, are available at the following libraries in the United States: Earlham Col- 
lege Library, Friends Historical Library of Swarthmore College, Guilford College 
Library, Harvard College Library, Haverford College Library, the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, the Huntington Library, Pendle Hill (Wallingford, 
Pennsylvania), and the Yale University Library. 


A check list of the extensive Jane Addams Papers in the Swarthmore College 
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Peace Collection has been completed and may be had on request to the Curator, 
Swarthmore College Peace Collection, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. 


The recently established Ford Motor Company Archives at Dearborn, Mich- 
igan, has issued a number of pamphlets dealing with the collection: Fair Lane: A 
Business Archives, by Wayne C. Grover; The Ford Motor Company Archives, 
by Henry E. Edmunds (reprinted from the American Archivist, April, 1952); 
Speaking of Yesterday: An Explanation of the Ford Motor Company Archives 
Oral History Project, by Owen W. Bombard; and Ford Documents and Photo- 
graphs: An Exhibit. The Archives’ Bulletin: No. 2 sets forth the rules governing 
the use of the collection by non-company researchers. Applications for access to 
the records or requests for information should be addressed to the Ford Motor 
Company Archives, Fair Lane, Dearborn, Michigan. 


Recent “Preliminary Inventories” issued by the National Archives are: No. 54, 
Records of the Office of Censorship, compiled by Henry T. Ulasek, and No. 55, 
Administrative Records of the Bureau of Pensions and the Pension Service, com- 
piled by Thayer M. Boardman, Myra R. Trever, and Louise W. Southwick. 


The editors of the new Journal of Transport History hope to provide “a 
medium for publication of articles and reviews: to stimulate original research 
into the history of transport; to view transport as a whole by including in its 
scope all forms of transport, from trackways to aircraft, in all ages; and to 
provide common ground for professional historians and transport men. Transport 
in Great Britain will be the principal interest, but developments elsewhere will 
not be excluded.” The Journal will be published by the University College of 
Leicester twice yearly, in May and November. The editors are Jack Simmons, 
professor of history, University College, Leicester, and R. M. Robbins, Secretary, 
London Transport Executive. The subscription rate is eighteen shillings a year; 
single copies, ten shillings each. Articles from the first issue are listed in the 
British Commonwealth section above. 


The program for the quinquennial Historical Congress at Rome in September, 
1955, was the principal item on the agenda of the Bureau of the International 
Committee of the Historical Sciences when it met in Graz, Austria, on May 30 
and June 1. The eight-day program will consist of general meetings on the two 
Sundays opening and closing the congress, and six days devoted to reports and 
papers. The first of two morning sessions (9 to 11) will be devoted to reports on 
subjects of broad and key interest and printed and distributed six months in 
advance. These reports will be discussed, not read. A shorter second morning 
session (11:15 to 12:45) and an afternoon session (5 to 7) will be devoted to 
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papers of the more usual type, twenty minutes each, read by the author, and 
followed by discussion. 

Subjects for the reports were fixed by the Bureau after preliminary consulta- 
tion with the various national committees and in close co-ordination with the 
Italian national committee, in whose hands local arrangements lie. The definitive 
list of these reports will be available shortly and will be published in the next 
issue of the Review. Those wishing to read individual papers at the second and 
third sessions should submit subjects, and wherever possible, the papers them- 
selves, to the American National Committee (either to the Executive Secretary, 
American Historical Association, 274 Library of Congress Annex, Washington, 
D. C, or to Professor Donald C. McKay, 472 Widener Library, Cambridge 38, 
Massachusetts) not later than April, 1954. Wherever possible, it is desirable that 
a paper bear a close relationship to one of the morning reports. A mimeographed 
summary of these papers will be made available to delegates before each session. 

The Italian committee is making extensive preparations for the congress. Two 
afternoons of the six available will be devoted entirely to tours in and near Rome. 
Tours to other parts of Italy, on an optional basis, will be available. An Italian 
ladies” committee will arrange a series of tours all during the congress week for 
visiting wives. The sessions will take place in the University of Rome, where 
special arrangements will be made to facilitate ready contact of delegates. The 
latter will be housed in certain hotels in Rome, and a bus service will bring them 
to and from the university. 


Under the chairmanship of the Reverend Philip S. Moore, C.S.C., vice-presi- 
dent of academic affairs at Notre Dame, an American committee has been formed 
to celebrate the seven hundredth anniversary of the founding cf the College of 
the Sorbonne. The members of this committee are: Gray C. Boyce, Northwestern 
University; Canon A. L. Gabriel, University of Notre Dame; Urban T. Holmes, Jr., 
University of North Carolina; Pearl Kibre, Hunter College; Charles Miller, editor 
of Speculum, Mediaeval Academy of America; Dorothy Mackay Quynn, Fred- 
erick, Maryland; Lynn Thorndike, Columbia University; and Berthold L. Ullman, 
University of North Carolina. The first of a series of regional meetings was held 
on February 14, 1953, at Chapel Hill, North Carolina. The proceedings of this 
meeting have now been published in a pamphlet entitled The Septicentennial Cele- 
bration of the Founding of the Sorbonne College in the University of Paris, 
Proceedings and Papers (University of Ncrth Carolina, pp. 49). Professor René 
Hardré gave a brief history of the University of Paris and of the Sorbonne; 
Canon A. L. Gabriel talked on “A Spiritual Portrayal of Robert de Sorbonne"— 
“a simple and practical moralist of his day" (p. 32); and B. L. Ullman described 
the Sorbonne library of the fourteenth century, which early illustrated the inter- 
national character both of learning and cf students at the University of Paris. 
Greetings from the French Republic were delivered by M. Pierre Guédenet, as- 
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sistant French cultural attaché in New York. Following a luncheon visitors could 
visit a special exhibit illustrating the history of the Sorbonne arranged in the 
university library. Three more meetings are planned, one in New York, one in 
Chicago, and one in Washington, D. C. 


The three associations representing German archivists, historians, and teachers 
of history met in Bremen, September 14-20. In general, the sessions of the three 
groups were separate with appropriate professional papers. The program of the 
Versammlung deutscher Historiker was limited to eighteen papers in some eleven 
sessions. À general session on the evening of September 19 was addressed by the 
president of the Verband der Historiker Deutschlands, Professor Gerhard Ritter 
of Freiburg, whose topic was “The Problem of ‘Militarism’ in Germany." 


At the Lexington, Kentucky, meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association, May 7-9, James C. Olson, superintendent of the Nebraska Historical 
Society, was elected secretary-treasurer, succeeding Mrs. Clarence S. Paine, who 
has served the Association in that capacity for many years and who retired last 
year because of ill health. The work of the office has been carried on during the 
past year by her son, Clarence S. Paine, director of the Oklahoma City Libraries. 
By this action, the principal office of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association— 
founded in Lincoln in 1907 at the instigation of Clarence S. Paine, then superin- 
tendent of the Nebraska State Historical Society—will remain in Lincoln. Professor 
Fred A. Shannon of the University of Illinois was elected president of the As- 
sociation, succeeding Professor James L. Sellers, chairman of the department of 
history of the University of Nebraska. Professor Dwight L. Dumond of the 
University of Michigan was re-elected chairman of the executive committee. 


The Southern Historical Society (not to be confused with the Southern His- 
torical Association), after a long and productive existence, has been dissolved. 
It was founded in 1869 and was dedicated to the publication of original source 
materials dealing with the War between the States. The recent death of Dr. 
Douglas Southall Freeman left the organization with only one surviving member, 
Mr. J. Ambler Johnston of Richmond. The society's assets, including the back 
issues of its publications and the edited manuscripts for three projected volumes 
in the Southern Historical Society Papers series, have been turned over to the 
Virginia Historical Society. The latter organization has announced that Volume L 
(New Series Number XII) of the Southern Historical Society Papers, containing 
the Proceedings of the First Confederate Congress, Fourth Session, December 7, 
1863-February 18, 1864, will be published in October, 1953. The remaining two 
volumes are scheduled for publication at a later date. They will complete the 
Proceedings of the Confederate Congress and will terminate the serial existence 
of the Southern Historical Society Papers. All correspondence concerning back 
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issues of the Papers, as well as orders for the volumes yet to be published, should 
hereafter be addressed to the Virginia Historical Society, The Lee House, 707 
East Franklin Street, Richmond 19, Virginia. 


The twenty-first annual meeting of the Berkshire Historical Conference was 
held over the weekend of May 15-17 at South Egremont, Massachusetts. Twenty- 
two women, teaching in the field of history and representing fourteen colleges, 
were present. Miss Mildred Campbell of Vassar College was elected president of 
the conference and Mrs. Grace H. Larsen of Rutgers University was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer. Following a business meeting, Miss Campbell discussed some 
of the conclusions she had reached after a year of research in England on the 
background of American immigrants and Miss Beatrice Hyslop of Hunter College 
told the group of her research in France on the properties of Philippe Egalité. 


The American Studies Associatior will hold a two-day conference in the 
Library of Congress, November 27 and 28. The four sessions will deal with various 
aspects of “The Role of the Intellectual in a Democratic Society.” Comments and 
inquiries are invited by the chairman of the conference, Edward N. Waters, 

' Music Division, Library of Congress, Washington 25, D.C. 


` Under the auspices of the Mediaeval Academy of America, a series of lectures 
on medieval Celtic law will be delivered this winter by Professor Daniel Binchy 
of the Dublin School of Advanced Studies. 


Among the 191 fellowships awarded for the coming year by the John Simon 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation are the following in history and related 
fields: Clinton L. Rossiter, III, Cornell University, a historical study of American 
political conservatism; Col. Robert R. Ellis, Corps of Engineers, U. S. Army, 
historical studies of the Corps of Engineers, Confederate States Army; Robert D. 
Meade, Randolph-Macon Woman's College, biography of Patrick Henry; Walter 
M. Teller, Plumsteadville, Pennsylvania, Captain Joshua Slocum, Yankee skipper, 
- 1844-1908; Nathalia Wright, University of Tennessee, Horatio Greenough, 
American sculptor; Francis J. B. Hackett Newtown, Connecticut, Charles the 
Fifth of Spain; Charles Frankel, Columbia University, studies in the philosophy 
of history and politics with special reference to the foundatiens of liberalism; 
Benjamin I. Schwartz, Harvard University, a study of the intellectual develop- 
ment of modern China from the end of the nineteenth century until the Com- 
munist assumption of power; Edward H. Schafer, University of California, 
Berkeley, study of the history of Chinese civilization in medieval times; Arthur F. 
Wright, Stanford University, a study of the Sui Dynasty in China, 589-617 A.D.; 
Howard Jay Graham, Los Angeles County Law Library, studies of the Fourteenth 
Amendment with special reference to the doctrine of corporate personality, 
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1860-1890; Samuel H. Beer, Harvard University, a study of the structure and 
function of British political parties; Rupert Emerson, Harvard University, a 
study of the development in recent decades of the nationalist movements of the 
non-white peoples of the world; James A. Gibson, Carleton College, Ottawa, 
Ontario, Canada, a study of the Constitution of Canada, with emphasis upon the 
development of self-government; Joseph Dorfman, Columbia University, studies 
of the development of American economic thought, 1913-1933; Abram L. Harris, 
University of Chicago, a study of the history of economic progress and social 
reform; Margaret T. Hodgen, University of California, Berkeley, research into 
the origins of social studies in seventeenth-century Euroze; Arthur E. Bestor, Jr., 
University of Illinois, studies in the history of Amerizan intellectual life from 
colonial times to the present; Arthur A. Ekirch, Jr, American University, a 
study of the history of the liberal tradition in the United States; Miss Marion L. 
Starkey, University of Connecticut, a study of the social, economic, and political 
aspects of Shays's Rebellion, 1786-1787; Perry D. Westbrook, New York State 
Teachers College, Albany, a sociological, historical, and cultural study of a 
typical coastal New England community; Clinton H. Gardiner, Washington 
University, a biographical study of the artisan-conquistador Martín López; Caro- 
line Robbins, Bryn Mawr College, studies in the transmission of the English * 
tradition of liberty; Rudolf B. Gottfried, Indiana University, a study of historical 
writing in England, 1500-1625; Garrett Mattingly, Columbia University, studies 
of the political, military, and diplomatic events centering on the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada; Chester V. Easum, University of Wisconsin, studies of the 
history of the Hohenzollern empire, 1871-1918; Robert G. L. Waite, Williams 
College, studies of German nationalism since World War II; William F. Church, 
Brown University, a study of political thought in seventeenth-century France; 
Américo Castro, Princeton University, studies in European thought and history 
in the sixteenth century; Andreas Dorpalen, St. Lawrence University, studies of 
the life and times of the German historian and publicist Heinrich von Treitschke, 
1834-1896; Mabel L. Lang, Bryn Mawr College, a study of changing standards 
of weights and measures throughout Athenian history; Rabert L. Scranton, Emory 
University, a study of the architectural development of medieval Corinth in 
Greece; Kurt von Fritz, Columbia University, studies of the development of 
Greek historiography; Marion E. Blake, Bradford, Vermont, studies of the mosaic 
pavements of Roman Italy; Robert M. Grant, University of Chicago, studies in 
the history of early Christian thought; James T. Flexner, New York City, studies 
of the history of American painting, 1760-1830; Anthony N. B. Garvan, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, a study of early Pennsylvania architecture and town planning, 
1680-1750; Ernest Sirluck, University of Chicago, studies of the relation between 
Milton's political theory and the course of the governments during the Puritan 
Revolution; Wiktor Weintraub, Harvard University, studies of the history of 
Polish literature from the Middle Ages to 1939. 
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Among the appointments announced by the Trustees of the Huntington 
Library for the academic year 1953-1954 are tke following: Grantsin-aid: J. G. 
Jenkins, Editor, Buckinghamshire Record Society, Bucks, England, early charters 
of Missenden Abbey; Lewis Paul Kohrs, Library School, University of California 
at Berkeley, invention and the idea of progress in Bishop Sprat, Robert Hooke, 
and Sir Matthew Hale; George L. Mosse, associate professor of history, Iowa 
State University, influence of Renaissancz political thought on Puritanism; 
Lawrence V. Ryan, instructor in English, Stanford University, biography of 
Roger Ascham; James W. Silver, professor of history. University of Mississippi, 
public opinion in the Confederacy. Fellowships and grants-in-aid for a study of the 
Southwest: Ramon F. Adams, Dallas, Texas, >ibliography of western outlaws; 
Juanita Brooks, St. George, Utah, John D. Lee diaries; W. Turrentine Jackson, 
associate professor of history, University of California, Davis, Scottish contribution 
to the development of the American West; Andrew Rolle, instructor in history, 
Occidental College, Los Angeles, biography of William Heath Davis; Edgeley W. 
Todd, assistant professor of English, Central College of Washington, Ellensburg, 
literary aspect of the western fur trade. The Trustees of the Huntington Library, 
continuing the policy of fostering research in the humanities, have announced 
* the allocation of funds for fellowships and grants-in-aid, the amounts to be deter- 
mined each year. Fellowships in the value cf $4000 are awarded for one year, but 
a Fellow is entitled to one month's vacation. Grants-in-aid are given for periods 
shorter than a year. No recipient of a fellowship or grant from another agency or 
foundation is eligible, but the library will co-operate in matching arrangements. 
Fellowships and grants-in-aid are planned to enable scholars to bring significant 
research to completion. Therefore, grants are rot given for initial or exploratory 
research. Awards are normally made to scholars whose subjects require the use 
of the library's resources. Scholars carrying ox research in the field of Anglo- 
American civilization from the sixteenth through the eighteenth centuries, will be 
given preference because of the library's interest in this period. Applicants who 
wish to study the economic, cultural, and social development of the Southwest 
should write for a separate statement concerning fellowships and grants-in-aid. 
Address applications to the Chairman o£ the Fellowship Committee, Huntington 
Library, San Marino 9, California. Applicatiors mus: be received not later than 
the January 1 preceding the academic year for which an award is desired. 


'The Institute of Early American History and Culture at Williamsburg, Vir- 
ginia, announces the following grants-in-aid of research awarded at its annual 
council meeting in May, 1953: Harold Trevor Colbourn, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, historical origins of American independence: Jefferson and Adams look at 
history; Elmer James Ferguson, University of Maryland, financial history of the 
United States from 1775 to 1790; Dr. Joseph I. Waring, Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, history of medicine in South Carolina to 1815. 
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The Ford Foundation Board on Overseas Training and Research has awarded 
a second series of fellowships fer periods of from one to two and one-half years 
to ninety-seven young Americans to begin or continue studies concerning Asia, the 
Near and Middle East. The following information accompanies the list of ap- 
pointees: “The purpose of this program is to stimulate increased knowledge of 
Asia, the Near and Middle East and to help meet the urgent need throughout 
these critical areas for large nurabers of men and woman well qualified in busi- 
' ness, education, government, communications, agriculture, labor relations, and 
the professions. The recipients, who were selected from approximately 650 ap- 
plicants, range in age from 20 to 42, their average age being 29. Eighty-eight 
of them are men and nine are women. The special fields of interest represented 
by these awards are: anthropology 13, area studies 10, art 1, communications 1, 
economics 10, geography 2, government 3, history 20, international relations 13, 
journalism 4, law 1, linguistics 1, literature 3, political science 11, philosophy 1, 
sociology 3.” The awards total $488,150. It is expected that a similar program 
will be announced next fall, 


Philip A. Crowl has been awarded the Forrestal Fellowship for 1953-54 at the 
U.S, Naval Academy to prepare a study of “Command Relationships in Amphi- 
bious Warfare in World War 11.” He is on leave of absence from the Office of 
Military History of the Department of the Army. 


James F. Doster is the recipient of the Business History Fellowship for the 
academic year 1953-1954. This fellowship, awarded by the Business Historical 
Society, carries a stipend of $4,000 and enables an advanced scholar, usually the 
holder of a doctor's degree in history, to spend a year of study and research at 
the Harvard Graduate School o* Business Administration. The recipient of the 
fellowship is permitted free use of his time while at Harvard to pursue whatever 
aspects of the history of business he may choose. Dr. Doster will take a year's 


leave of absence from his duties as assistant professor of history at the University 
of Alabama. 


The Institute of the History of Medicine, of the Johns Hopkins University, 
announces the continuation in 1953-54 of its fellowships in the history of medicine 
and of the natural sciences. Fellowships for this year have been awarded to Dr. 
Herbert S. Klickstein, of the Graduate Hospital, the University of Pennsylvania; 
and to Mr. Robert P. Multhauf, graduate student in history at the University 
of California. 


The Agricultural History Society has established two annual awards of fifty 
dollars each to be known as the Everett Eugene Edwards Memorial Awards. They 
are to be given to the authors of the, two best articles (presidential addresses 
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excluded) which are published in Agricultural History in each current year, one 
to an author who is in the course of taking a degree and one to an author who is a 
more advanced scholar. For further details and information concerning the 
Everett Eugene Edwards Memorial Awards, address Wayne D. Rasmussen, 
Acting Secretary-Treasurer of the Agricultural History Society, Room 3906 South 
Agriculture Building, United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


The American Association of University Women offers twenty-five fellow- 
ships to American women for advanced study or research during the academic 
year 1954-55. All applications must te in by December 15, 1953. For detailed 
information concerning these fellowships znd instructions for applying, address 
the Secretary, Committee on Fellowship Awards, American Association of 
University Women, 1634 Eye Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Frederick Rudolph, assistant professor of history at Williams College, was 
awarded the John Addison Porter Prize and the George Washington Egelston 
Prize for his doctoral dissertation, “Mark Hopkins and the Log,” at the Yale 
commencement in June. 


W. L. Williamson, Fellow at the Graduate Library School of the University 
of Chicago, is undertaking a study of William Frederick Poole (1821-1894), 
fourth president of this Association and eminent librarian and indexer. Mr. 
Williamson would appreciate hearing from persons knowing the whereabouts 
of letters or other material pertinent to his study. 


Personal 
APPOINTMENTs AND STAFF CHANGES 


Luther H. Evans has resigned after eight years of distinguished service as 
Librarian of Congress. He has accepted election as director general of Unesco 
for a term of six years, succeeding Jaime Torres Bodet of Mexico. 


Arthur A. Ekirch, Jr., has been promoted to a full professorship in the depart- 
ment of history at the American University. 


Marvin B. Becker, assistant professor of medieval history at Baldwin-Wallace 
College, Berea, Ohio, has been awarded a Fulbright grant to do research in 
Florence, Italy, for 1953-1954. 


W. 'Turrentine Jackson has been promoted to associate professor of history 
in the University of California, Davis. 
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Jurgen Roetter, formerly of the University of Wisconsin, has been appointed 
assistant professor of history in the University of Cincinnati. 


John G. Westover has resigned from the staff of the Army’s Office of Military 
History to become associate professor of history in Central Missouri State College. 


Dr. Westover will continue his work on the Italian campaign for The U.S. Army 
in World War II. 


At the University of Colorado Fritz L. Hoffmann has been promoted to 
professor of history and Robert G. Athearn to associate professor. Hal Bridges, 
formerly of the University of Arkansas, has been appointed assistant professor 
of history. 


Daniel M. McFarland, formerly of Blue Mountain College, has been appointed 
professor of history in Columbia College, Columbia, South Carolina. 


Dexter Perkins is on leave from the University of Rochester during the current 
year to serve as John L. Senior University Professor of American Civilization at 
Cornell University. 


James A. Van Kirk has retired after thirty-three years as head of the division 
of the social sciences at Dakota Wesleyan University. 


Warren J. Gates has been promoted to assistant professor of history in Dickin- 
son College. | 


William T. Laprade has retired as professor of history at Duke University. A 
dinner was given in his honor on April 24 by the university, former colleagues, 
and students. Dr. Laprade joined the Duke faculty in 1909 and served as chairman 
of the department of history for fifteen years. Harold T. Parker of the depart- 
ment of history at Duke is on sabbatical leave during the current year, and 
Robert H. Woody is on sabbatical leave during the first term. 


Searle F. Charles has been appointed instructor in history at Fairmount State 
College, West Virginia. 


Nelson Norman, formerly of the University of Illinois, has gone to Fresno 
State College to head the Western Civilization program. 


Clarence H. Haring, Robert Woods Bliss professor of Latin-American history 
and economics in Harvard University, retired with emeritus rank at the end of 
the past academic year. 
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E. M. Hause has been promoted to associate professor of history in the Univer- 
sity of Idaho. 


E. James Ferguson of the University of Marvland is visiting lecturer in history 
at the University of Illinois during the current vear. 


Albert L. Kohlmeier, professor of history ir. Indiana University, retired with 
the rank of emeritus on July 1. 


Charles R. Ritcheson, formerly of the Oklahoma College for Women, has been 
appointed associate professor of history in Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio. 


Edward Lurie has accepted an appointment as a research associate in history 
at the School of Industrial Management, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
His duties will be to prepare a critical bibliography of primary and secondary 
materials dealing with the history of science ard technology in the United States 


(1789—). 


On September 1 Howard H. Peckham, “ormerly director of the Indiana 
Historical Bureau, took up his new duties as director of the William L. Clements 
Library of Americana at the University of Michigan. 


In the department of history of the University of Minnesota Miss Faith Thomp- 
son and Mrs. Alice Felt Tyler have been promoted to full professorships. 


Benjamin Sacks has been named chairman of the department of history in the 
University of New Mexico. John E. Longhurst has been promoted to associate 
professor of history. ' 


Fletcher M. Green, Kenan professor of history in the University of North 
Carolina, has succeeded Wallace E. Caldwell as chairman of the department. 
Dr. Caldwell, who resigned tbe chairmanship September r, has been granted a 
leave of absence for the 1954 fall semester to study new excavations in Italy and 
Greece. 


At Northwestern University Richard W. Leopold has teen promoted to 
professor of history and will serve as acting chairman of the department during 
the winter and spring quarters while Gray C. Boyce is on leave of absence. 
Roger F. Hackett has been appointed instructor in history. Samuel H. Baron of 
- the University of Tennessee is serving as lecturer in history for the current year 
while Leften S. Stavrianos is on leave. Richard M. Brace has been awarded a 
faculty research fellowship to complete his study of moderantism during the 
French Revolution. 
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Charles B. MacDonald has been promoted to the position of chief of the 
European section in the Army's Office of Military History, succeeding Roland G. 


Ruppenthal, who has joined the staff of the Operations Research Office, the Johns 
Hopkins University. 


LeRoy H. Fischer, associate professor of history at Oklahoma Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, has been granted a sabbatical leave of absence for re- 
search from September, 1953, to September, 1954. 


Maury A. Bromsen of the department of cultural affairs of the Pan American 
Union has been granted leave of absence for the current year to complete a 
biographical study of President Balmaceda of Chile (1840-91) and to edit the 
proceedings of the recent Medina Centennial Celebration in Washington, D. C. 
Dr. Javier Malagón is serving as acting editor of the Inter-American Review of 
Bibliography in Dr. Bromsen's absence. 


William E. Sawyer, formerly of Kentucky Wesleyan College, has been ap- 
pointed associate professor of political science and history at Pennsylvania Military 
College. 


Philip S. Klein has succeeded Alfred C. Pundt as chairman of the department 
of history in Pennsylvania State College. 


The Rice Institute announces the establishment of the Harris Masterson, Jr., 
Professorship in History, and the appointment of Floyd Seyward Lear, chairman 
of the department of history and political science, to that post. William B. 
Hesseltine of the University of Wisconsin is the M. D. Anderson visiting professor 
of history at the Rice Institute for the current academic year, and Hardin Craig, Jr., 
professor of history, has been appointed head librarian of the Fondren Library 
at the institute. 


A. G. Dickens of University College, Hull, England, and L. Ethan Ellis of 
Rutgers University are serving as visiting professors of history in the University 
of Rochester during the current academic year. 


Richard B. Schlatter is chairman of the department of history in Rutgers 
University for the current year and Henry R. Winkler is on leave on a Fulbright 
research grant in England. 


At Stanford University, Frank Freidel of the University of Illinois is serving 
during the current year as acting associate professor of history and Don E. 


Fehrenbacher of Coe College is serving as acting assistant professor of history. 


. 
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John C. Miller has returned after a year in the Netherlands on a Fulbright grant, 
and John J. Johnson has resumed his work after a year in Washington with the 
Department of State. Amin Banani, Kenneth B. O'Brien, and Eric W. Cochrane 
have been appointed instructors on the Western Civilization staff. Kenichi Nakaya, 
professor of American studies in the "Tokyo National University, has been ap- 
pointed a research fellow in history for 1953-54 under a Rockefeller Foundation 
grant. 


'Thomas P. Govan, who resigned from his position as Francis S. Houghteling 
professor of American history at the University of the South, has accepted a one- 
year appointment as acting professor of history at Tulane University. Also at 
Tulane, John L. Snell has been appointed assistant professor of European history. 


Fritz Nova, formerly of Pennsylvania Military College, has accepted a posi- 
tion in the department of history at Villanova College.. 


John Melville Jennings has been appointed director of the Virginia Historical 
Society. He succeeds the late Reverend William Clayton Torrence, who was 
corresponding secretary and director of the society from 1940 to 1953. 


William M. E. Rachal, formerly of the Virginia State Library, has been 
appointed editor of the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography. 


Winfred A. Harbison, chairman of the department of history in Wayne 
University, has received a Fulbright lectureship to the University of Aberdeen 


for 1953-54. 


The department of history in Williams College announces the following 
promotions: Robert C. L. Scott to professor, Robert G. L. Waite to associate 
professor, and Russell H. Bastert and C. Frederick Rudolph, Jr., to assistant 
professors, 


Recent DEATHS 


Douglas Southall Freeman, distinguished editor end historian, died June 13 
of a heart attack at the age of sixty-seven. He was born in Lynchburg, Virginia, 
graduated from Richmond College in 1904, and received his doctor’s degree from 
the Johns Hopkins University in 1908. He was later the recipient of honorary 
degrees from over a score of learned institutions. As editor of the Richmond 
News Letter he was well known before his first historical work appeared. Among 
the works he wrote or edited three have given him rank among the leading 
historians of his day, especially in the field of biography with emphasis upon 
military history. They are his four-volume Life of Robert E. Lee (Pulitzer prize, 
1934), Lee’s Lieutenants, in three volumes, and the projected Life of George 
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Washington in eight volumes of which five have appeared. To accomplish these 
tasks while editing, speaking, broadcasting, and serving on innumerable boards 
and advisory committees meant a schedule of work that left in despair those who 
heard him describe it. His was not, however, the life of the recluse. No one was 
more friendly, humble, and generous with his time in public service and personal 
contacts than Dr. Freeman. He was a member of this Association and few mem- 
bers read the Review more attentively. On the morning of the day of his death, 
Dr. Freeman had carefully revised the final paragraph of the chapter in Volume VI 
which carries Washington to 1793 and to the end of his first administration as 
President, and this will be the concluding chapter of the biography. 


Professor Alexander A. Vasiliey died in Washington May 30 in his eighty-fifth 
year. He was working up to the day of his death on another volume of his 
Byzantine history. Only a few weeks earlier he had returned from Greece, where 
he had taken part in the International Congress of Byzantine Studies. Here he 
had been honored as the foremost scholar in the field. Professor Vasiliev was born 
in St. Petersburg and earned his doctorate at the local university in 1902. He 
taught in Russian universities until 1925 when he came to America, and as the 
successor of Professor M. I. Rostovtzeff held the chair in ancient and medieval 
history at the University of Wisconsin. He left Wisconsin in 1939 to join the 
staff of the Dumbarton Oaks Research Library and became an emeritus scholar 
of that institution in 1951. He taught as visiting professor at Columbia in 1935-36 
and was a member of several learned societies. He became an American citizen in 
1931. À devoted and meticulous scholar, he produced a long list of articles, 
monographs, and books in his chosen field. 'T'he best known titles are the History 
of the Byzantine Empire published in Russian, English, French, Spanish, and 
Turkish; Byzantium and the Arabs; The Goths in Crimea; The Russian Attack 
on Constantinople in 1860; and Justin the First. 


Assistant Professor Francis N. Estey of the University of Rochester died on 
June 30, 1953. He was thirty-six years old and had been an assistant professor at 
Rochester since 1949. Earlier he had taught at Princeton, where he took his A.B. 
in 1940 and his Ph.D. in 1948. During World War II he served in the Navy in 
the Atlantic, Mediterranean, and Pacific theaters, reaching the rank of lieutenant 
commander. He was a member of the American Historical Association and the 
Mediaeval Academy. Professor Estey was one of the most promising younger 
medievalists, and had made important contributions to the difficult problem of 
the transition from Carolingian to feudal institutions. As a teacher of medieval 
and Renaissance history he was noted for his sympathetic understanding of 
undergraduates and his clarity of presentation. He was a man of absolute 
integrity; his character, as well as his knowledge, won him the respect of students 
and colleagues. 
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William Grant McColley, naval historian, died in Washington July 5 in his 
fifty-ninth year. He was a graduate of Wake Forest College and received his 
doctorate from Northwestern University. He was a member of. this Association 
and of the Modern Language Association. 


Communications 


To THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN HisToricaL REVIEW: 


In the American Historical Review for April, 1953 (LVIII, no. 3) on page 
667, in a review of my boak, it is alleged that the Navy Department “deliberately 
broke up its administrative history program while it was in full swing.” I regret 
that this statement is inaccurate. The Navy Department has entrusted the admin- 
istrative history to competent hands and it will appear in due time. I trust this 
will be welcome news to your readers. 


E. J. Kine 


Fleet Admiral, U. S. Navy 


To THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN Historica Review: 


Having read three quarters or more of the book reviews that have appeared in 
the American Historical Review, 1 have no hesitation in saying that to me 
Professor Hexter's review of Webb's Great Frontier in the current number (July, 
1953, P. 963) is the most surprising of them all. Whatever may be the personal 
opinion of a reviewer as to the validity of the thesis put forward in a book under 
review, he owes to his readers a discriminating appraisal of the value of the book. 
I£ it is one that puts forward for consideration a highly significant interpretation 
of an important problem, that fact ought to be recognized. There is nothing of 
the sort in Professor Hexter's review. I deeply regret that the American Historical 
Review should have given such treatment to an important book by an eminent 
scholar. | 
Dartmouth College Frank Maroy ANDERSON 


Correction 


Through a printer’s error, the fifth line from the bottom on page 892 of the 
July issue is unintelligible. The passage in Dr. Baron’s review should read: “In 
Simeoni's eyes, the student of the period must above all be on his guard lest he be 
deceived by the rhetoric of our humanistic sources. The continued use of the 
medieval slogans of Guelph and Ghibelline . . .” 


1 
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_A Professor of History in a Quandary* 


Louis GorrscHaLK 


PROFESSIONAL sense of duty impels me to confess that what I am 
about to say is to a certain extent unhistorical. It is in fact largely 


' autobiographical. It suffers therefore, for one thing, from the egocentrism 


and the lapses of memory characteristic of autobiography. Besides, for the 
sake of clarity, I have knowingly exercised a certain amount of license with 
some well-remembered but complex episodes. 

I shall couch my relatively autobiographical remarks in the third person. 
For a speaker who is afraid to appear immodest, the third person seems an 
appropriate, and perhaps pardonable, saving device. Moreover, a too personal 
document might well fail to have any application to the more general prob- 


…… lems of our profession, and I wish, in talking about myself, merely to describe, 


with as much detachment as I can muster, that member of our Association 
whose not unrepresentative professional quandary and its resolution are best 
known to me. Almost every other professor of history in a graduate school 
has encountered a similar quandary and some of them no doubt have resolved 
it with equal satisfaction. The very facts that my problem was not unique 


* Presidential address read at the annual dinner of the American Historical Association in 
Chicago, December 29, 1953. 
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and that my answer to it arose naturally irom the existing pattern of graduate 
instruction in history have induced me to believe that you might, on this 
occasion, wish me to expound my problem and my answer to it. 


The quandary I am about to expose grew out of long cogitation upon the 
_ question of how best to train young mer and women to become historians. 
It arose in the mind of a member of our gild who, like a number of other 
members, not only was a historian and a >rofessor of history but also became 
a teacher of historical methodologv and of historiography. Had he been a 
free-lance historian, such a quandary migkt never have troubled him, He 
might then, without a moment’s though: about the best way to teach young 
aspirants how to become historians, perhaps have found the great satisfaction 
that may come from writing works of aistory. Once a historian becomes a 
professor, however, he no longer may 2e concerned with the problems of 
history writing alone. He is caught in a maze of educational inquiries, of 
pedagogical standards and values. If he bothers about nothing else, he still 
has to judge which of his students is ready for the next step. Hence he has 
to have criteria of grading, and history is one of the several disciplines in 
which such criteria involve questions not merely of fact and method but also 
of style, breadth of interest, and social philosophy. If in addition to teaching 
history he likewise teaches historical method and historiog-aphy, his predica- 
ment is rendered still more perplexing. He then has to decide or have some- 
one decide for him what the relative position of his subjects should be in the 
gradus ad Parnassum. 

Although our professor gave more than half his classroom time to what 
his students would call “straight history,’ and his writings were decidedly 
more than half on indubitably historical figures, nevertheless one of his most 
vexing doubts arose from the amoun- oz time that he devoted to teaching 
and writing upon methodology. At a certain stage in his career he was giving 
so much thought and effort to the problems of methodology—to teaching 
students how to find evidence and to write history from it—that he could 
not help feeling disturbed when one of his most respected confreres stated 
categorically: “Courses on historical methodology are not worth the time that 
they take up.”? Was our professor then simply wasting his efforts in that 
connection ? 

This uncertainty, as we shall see. had by that time long been a part of 
the professor’s protracted quandary. Bu: an equally categorical decision was 


1 Samuel Eliot Morison, “Faich of a Histcrian,* American Historical Review, LVI (January, 
. 1951), 263. 
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made hard for him by a parallel uncertainty that his own courses on historical 
events were worth much more. His specialty, you see, was European history 
in the eighteenth century, and courses on the French Revolution and 
Napoleon do not have in America the attractiveness that they once had 
‘before the Russian Revolution of the twentieth century became “the great 
revolution." Contemporary American society, as the professor had finally 
been forced to realize, was not greatly concerned whether Marat developed 
as a radical early or late, whether Lafayette found his liberal ideas in the 
atmosphere of eighteenth-century France or in the American Revolution, 
or whether Napoleon was executor or executioner of the French Revolution. 
A society that is fearful of annihilation and tormented by threats to its free 
institutions probably cares little whether many a problem of that sort—to 
which the historian of eighteenth-century Europe conscientiously gives hours 
of lectures and reams of paper—is settled one way or another, or not at all. 
Lectures and books on such matters, unless they display dramatic verve or 
stylistic adroitness, simply do not have the general appeal that those on our 
national origins or on recent events naturally have. 

Nevertheless, the professor was loath to believe that history, unless it is 
presented by gifted literary craftsmen or deals with national or topical af- 
fairs, has no social importance. He found it hard to concede, in other words, 
that the study of history is of interest only to other historians, if to them, 
unless it contributes to the development of national awareness, satisfies curi- 
osity about recent or local events, or titillates the literary sensibilities. The 
popular success of rather abstruse works, such as Oswald Spengler's or Arnold 
J. Toynbee's, dealing in very small part with American or recent affairs 
militated against such a conclusion. i 

As the professor over the years had pondered this problem, the more 
convinced he had become that the social importance of history, whether or 
not related to the national development or to recent events, lies more in the 
way historians think on persistent problems than on either their subject 
matter or their style. On a priori grounds, he reasoned, the world can be 
assumed to need the lessons of its experience, whenever and wherever those 
lessons are to be found. And where can those lessons be found if not in the 
historical facts concerning men and mankind? And by whom can such 
facts be found if not by the methodical historian? And who can better 
discern and present the lessons they teach than a historian of a critical 
and philosophical bent? Even an age of anxiety dares not be indifferent to 
the way historians—and all historians, not those of national or topical affairs 
alone—try to give to the lasting puzzles of life new meaningfulness (which 
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is something more than mere meaning). Doesn't it follow then that what 
the world wants most of the historian is the ability to think about history as 
only a historian at his best is prepared to do? Prolonged thought increased 
the professor's confidence that what American society expects of him and 
other professors of history in the graduate schools is to teach the way peculiar 
to historians of thinking about the world's problems. This way of thinking 
is sometimes called Aistorical-mindedness. 

But what constitutes historical-mindedness? 'The professor was aware that 
writers, historians among them, commonly disagree regarding what historical- 
mindedness is or ought to be. Some postulate that it is nothing more or less 
than the ability to understand the past in its own setting, to appreciate his- 
tory for its own sake. Others insist that it comprises the ability to under- 
stand the past in order to throw light upon the present. The professor per- 
suaded himself, however, that the difference between these apparently 
opposite schools of thought was a nuance of emphasis rather than a genuine 
antithesis. Those historians who believe in understanding the past for the 
sake of the past (those whom the French call historiens historisants) ? must 
willy-nilly think in the present about the past and cannot rid themselves of 
their present frame of reference; and those who believe that all understanding 
of the past is possible only by thinking about it in the present and has merit 
only because of its meaning for the present (the so-called "presentists") must 
make the best effort they can to transcend their present frames of reference 
if they genuinely wish to understand the past. 'Thus, where the purpose of 
both schools is historical verisimilitude rather than victory in an argument, 
they come close to agreement. While the presentist says: “We can intelligently 
study the past only by recognizing that it cannot be understood except in 
terms of the present,” the Aistorisant says: "In studying the past we must 
identify ourselves with it as much as our conditioning in the present will 
permit." The difference, as far as sincere study of the past is concerned, need 
not lead to a guerre à outrance. 

That the difference in emphasis is very important, however, the professor 
soon came to appreciate when he speculated on the problem of inevitability 
in history. As he saw it, a threat of war, revolution, or other historical crisis 
in which human responsibility is a significant factor may, before it ends, take 
any one of several different courses, and. perhaps the best the historian can 
do by way of prediction is, through his knowledge of similar combinations 

2] was tempted to call this “pastist” schocl of historians Aistoricists, but the word historicism 
is a Kampfbegriff, with many confusing definitions (see the forthcoming article in this Review 


by Dwight E. Lee and Robert N. Beck entitled “The Meanings of 'Historicism' "), and I have 
refrained from adding to the confusion. 
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of circumstances in the past, to anticipate the various probable outcomes. 
But once the same event has passed into history and the outcome is known, 
the historian, if he feels obliged to explain why and how it came about, 
has to consider all its relevant antecedents and concomitants, and cannot easily 
escape the conclusion that, in view of the now apparently sufficient or, in any 
case, satisfying explanation, nothing else could have happened. Obviously 
then, the question whether a historical outcome should be considered con- 
tingent upon human decisions or wholly inevitable depends largely upon 
whether one looks at it before it has come about or after. Hence, the 
historien historisant, studying an event in its own setting, may reasonably 
argue that before it happened, some accident or some hypothetical decision 
other than the ones actually recorded might have changed its course; and 
the presentist, looking backward from outcome to antecedents, may rea- 
sonably argue that the outcome had to be the one that actually came, and no 
other. The professor was thus led to infer that whether one attributed his- 
torical consequences to changeable human decisions or to an inevitable course 
of events is chiefly a problem of time perspective, as the very words foresight 
and hindsight imply. But he was also confident that both perspectives were 
desirable for good understanding of the historical process, and hence that 
historiens historisants and presentists are not opponents but allies in the 
war for historical-mindedness. 

Conviction on that score was reinforced when the professor reflected on 
the problem of moral judgments in history. Obviously, only those who 
feel that human decisions are important historical determinants will be in- 
terested in moral judgments. As the professor reasoned, the historien his- 
torisant is not only the more likely to posit the evitability of historical events 
but is also required by his philosophical principles to understand the most 
criminal or stupid behavior in its own setting. Hence he is in the predica- 
ment of being obliged to understand, to have empathy with, decisions that 
he is likely to condemn as having made inevitable some misfortune that 
otherwise might have been avoided. But how does he know that an outcome 
was of the sort that ought to have been served or that ought to have been 
avoided unless he makes a moral judgment? And how can he approve or 
condemn except sub specie acternitatis, weighing not only contemporary 
causes but also subsequent effects and hence looking upon the outcome 
not only in its setting but also from his own vantage point? In fact, the profes- 
sor failed to understand how any historian who deals with human respon- 
sibility at all (and not even the most deterministic Marxist historian appears 
able to avoid dealing with it) can help judging his characters and, as he 
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judges, raising the question of their moral justification both in their own 
setting and in his own setting. Thus, the professor decided, a well-rounded 
historian can hardly escape being both Aiszorisant and presentist at the same 
time. The historian who does not look at the events he is studying both fore 
and aft is likely to be the poorer thereby. 

So far, so good. But in assuring himself that to be historical-minded the 
historian must seek to be both Azstorisanz and presentist at the same time, the 
professor had cleared away only part of his perplexity. Perhaps fuller clarity 
might be reached if he delved still farther into the precise nature of historical- 
mindedness. What modes of thought, he now inquired, did society expect 
from historians that it could not expect with equal right from other kinds 
of savants? Certainly the historian’s firs: obligation—elementary history, 
so to speak—is to study the past of mankinc in order to preserve “the memory 
of things said and done." But whose *memory of things said and done"? 
The memories of the contemporaries of those things at the time they were 
said or done? But obviously the librarian, the archivist, and sometimes the 
amateur collector are at least as well qualified as the historian to preserve 
the records of what man has said and done. So are a host of experts in 
certain aspects of literary study and in philology, archaeology, paleography, 
and other disciplines that our profession egocentrically thinks of as "sciences 
auxiliary to history." Systematic preservation, even sparkling reconstruction 
of the past, are not the preserve of the historian alone. Society must expect 
of the historian that he do something more or, at least, different. In the 
professor's logic that extra "something" bad to be a distinctive kind of re- 
flection upon the witnesses’ “memory of things said and done.” In that case, 
the function that society expects of the historian is that he be man's remem- 
berer of man's whole experience, that he serve all mankind as the individ- 
ual's memory serves the individual (Mr. Everymar, if you will) but serve 
it better, because the historian is practiced in an ancient discipline that fore- 
warns him of the faults of human recollection and so forearms him against 
them. 

Now the individual's memory is not merely a storehouse of things that 
he has said and done or that have been said and done to him, a storehouse 
from which he can draw anecdotes and episodes to recount as occasion pre- 
sents, It is also a place where he stores up comparisons and contrasts between 
experiences, lessons that he has learned from his experiences, generalizations 
that he may be able to apply to his own future conduct. Obvicusly, if the les- 
sons and generalizations are to have validity, they must be based upon as 
accurate a remembrance as possible and as careful contrasts and com- 
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parisons as possible. The inference, therefore, seems inescapable that society 
demands from the historian not only (1) that he keep the records of man's 
past, and (2) that he constantly check, correct, and keep as precise as humanly 
possible the remembrance by past generations of their present and past, but 
also (3) that he constantly check, correct, and keep as precise as humanly 
possible the remembrance by the present generation of its past, (4) that he 
attempt contrasts and comparisons of historical episodes, situations, and in- 
stitutions in order to build stringent categories of man's recurrent experi- 
ences, and (5) that he propose generalizations that may have validity for 
some of the categories of past experiences. 

These demands alone, the professor readily granted, require a historian 
with no mean intellectual talents and training. And yet they imply still 
another demand. Does not society also expect the historian to apply to his 
study of documents and events some roughly acceptable ready-made or 
hypothetical generalizations about human behavior that have universal va- 
lidity and, in applying, test, refine, and modify them, and mayhap discover 
new ones? But if he works with such generalizations, the historian, though 
by older methods, is exploring in a domain now widely staked out by 
specialists in the social sciences. 

No doubt the historian has some of the offices of the social scientist as 
well as of the humanist. Indeed, much of his usefulness lies in that very 
overlap. But what special province then does he have that distinguishes him 
from other scholars and that gives his discipline a substantive existence? 
One characteristic function that sets the historian off from most other scholars 
is that he thinks about history as a genetic process—as the study of how 
man got to be what man once was and now is. But since the anthropologist also 
employs the genetic viewpoint in his study of mankind, the professor had 
to define the historian's province still more specifically. The historian, he 
concluded (as many had concluded before), is distinguished from other 
scholars most markedly by the emphasis he places upon the role of in- 
dividual motives, actions, accomplishments, failures, and contingencies in 
historical continuity and change. 

Historical-mindedness then has several facets. One facet—the basic one— 
is the mental training that enables the historian to extract credible testimony 
about past happenings from surviving records (preserved mostly by others) 
and to give plausible descriptions of them in their own setting. Another facet 
is the learning that permits him discriminately to compare and contrast such 
descriptions, each in its own setting, in order to distinguish those happen- 
ings that are more or less unique from those that are more or less com- 
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parable. Still another is the intellectual capacity that qualifies him to test 
others’ generalizations and to make reasonably acceptable generalizations 
himself about those happenings that may Logically be placed in a single cate- 
gory—a qualification that doubtless must cften lead to error or truism on the 
one hand or to vacillation or suspension oz judgment on the other, and may 
lead only rarely to an original success. But the most brilliant facet is the skill, 
in part at least derived from all the others, that enables him to reflect on the 
genetic forces, individual as well as group and social, in human development. 
That skill permits him to speculate upon the why, the how, and the with- 
what-consequences of individual and social behavior in the past, as well as 
the who, where, what, and when of the original testimony and evidence; 
and upon the what’s-it-to-me of a historica: event as well as its meaning in its 
own setting. If the professor's reasoning was -ight, the purpose of society in 
supporting departments of history even at the modest level to which they are 
resigned must be to develop not only his-orians who have an orderly com- 
mand of historical data and the methocs by which they can correct old 
data and extract new data from old records but also historians who can com- 
pare, contrast, imaginatively and criticallr generalize, and reflect in special 
ways upon such historical data. 

This persuasion was the product of more -han three decades of delibera- 
tion on the social responsibility of the historian. It had grown upon the pro- 
fessor largely as the result of his pedagogical gropings. Having, in the 
quest for a theoretical optimum in the training of historians, raised the ques- 
tion: "What good is historical training to society ?" and having finally reached 
a tenable answer, he was now better prepared to deal with the original 
question regarding the education of the graduate student cf history. His 
experience as a professor joined with his cogitation as a historian to help 
him evolve a tenable answer to that questioa too. 

Early in his career, the professor had become dissatisfied with those of 
his own courses that were devoted primarily to the exposition of circum- 
scribed areas of man's past. No matter how accurate and comprehensive such 
a course might be, it could meet well only one of the several obligations he 
already had come to consider incumbert upon the teacher interested in 
training historians; it was designed primar-ly to present some historical 
data arranged in some orderly fashion. If it also enhanced the students’ 
desire and ability to undertake independent investigation and to give greater 
precision to the exposition the professor presented, or if it sometimes gave 
them critical analyses of conflicting views of the same area, his satisfaction 
was mitigated by the awareness that such results were largely incidental. 
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“And if in such courses the professor occasionally compared and contrasted 
the episodes under consideration with similar ones, or if he sometimes ven- 
tured a generalization or an evaluation of their place in the memory of living 
man, he did so likewise only incidentally. In time, he began to wonder 
whether it would not be wiser to organize his courses in a fashion that 
would break away from descriptive or narrative accounts of recognized 
periods of history circumscribed in geography and limited by fairly close 
terminal dates. 

That wonder led to some cautious experimentation. The objective of this 
experimentation was to persuade students to reflect upon what the professor 
said and what they read rather than to learn by rote. He sought pedagogical 
devices which would oblige them to exercise their own judgment—to dis- 
card untenable interpretations, to seek compatibility among those that were 
tenable but different, or to suspend judgment among them when they 
seemed equally tenable but incompatible—rather than to accept the professor's 
judgment. In one of his courses he tried regularly to raise for oral discus- 
sion some general questions suggested by the particular historical events 
under consideration, announcing far in advance a set of both historical head- 
ings and general questions. But the professor could not hide from himself 
that class discussions of general questions frequently are hollow, lacking 
the conviction that neatly memorized answers to hackneyed historical quizzes 
carry. He also tried to word his written-examination questions so as to require 
not memorization but a critical appraisal of the professor's presentation of a 
designated subject—appraisal on the basis of the students” other sources, 
specified and cited from notes which they were free to bring into the examina- 
tion room. The results were always a little baffling. By necessity the professor 
was not only the historian whose class presentation was the common core of 
knowledge that the students were required to appraise but also the sole judge 
of the merit of their appraisals. Allowance had therefore to be made for 
some students” quite intelligible tendency to mollify the judge by tempering 
their critical spirit. Yet these methods of discussion and examination did a 
little, he felt, to lift the objective of the courses from a mere presentation of 
data that the student might be expected to repeat memoriter to a training of 
the ability to compare and to evaluate the different versions of the same sub- 
ject matter. In still another endeavor to break away from time-worn peri- 
odized courses, the professor in occasional offerings attempted to cover the 
history of a single persistent problem over an extended period of man's exist- 
ence. : 

But alas! These devices proved more attractive to the professor than to 
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students. Students, having to meet examination requirements in traditional 
geographical-chronological fields of history (ancient, medieval, modern, 
American, English, etc.), looked askance at his experimental courses unless 
he disguised them under the vene-ated names. Only by a kind of subterfuge, 
therefore, could he continue to do new business at the old stand. 

The professor also had learned early in his professional career that some 
students mean to become good historians as well as to pass examinations. 
When the better students, he discovered, are not held down by injunctions 
to find newer and ever newer data on the seminar professor's specialty, or 
when they are set more or less fres to write their own dissertations, they 
sometimes (though usually as iacidentally as the professor in his period 
courses) compare, contrast, generalize, evaluate, and attempt causal and 
genetic explanations. Ánd so he was pleased when the opportunity came 
to him, after the withdrawal of a distinguished colleague, to give a course on 
the writing of history, or historizal methodology. Now at last, he thought, 
he would have the opportunity t5 teach formally the several things in addi- 
tion to historical data that are needed to make young historians historical- 
minded. 
^ Alas, again, and (this time) also alack! Courses in historical methodology 
are apt to pull in two not always concurrent directions. The instructor has to 
teach not only the techniques of historical research but also the elements of 
historical composition. The professor's dilemma regarding this course has 
already been mentioned. Today, after twenty years of teaching the writing 
of history, he has to confess that his best work in connection with it may 
be described as that of an editar. This kind of work certainly has a place 
somewhere in the training of historians, but it was not calculated to dimin- 
ish the professor's pedagogical quandary. He found that he had to spend 
so much of his time stressing such things as the choice of a suitable subject, 
proper usage in footnotes and kiblicgraphies, and the composing of a con- 
cise, readable, and logical historical argument that he had little time left 
for such things as contrast, comparison, evaluation, generalization, and 
genetic approach. He went to great pains, to be sure, to talk about the need 
for imagination in the historian who wishes to fill the gaps between his 
evidence and the must-have-beens, between the bone-dry confirmable testi- 
mony and the probable causal explanation, between the who-doing-what- 
` where-and-when of the narrative and the of-what-significance of the evalua- 
tion. Practical considerations, however, such as the desirability of limiting 
the scope and size of student resorts, quickly offset the possible effectiveness 
of his exhortations to be imaginative and meaningful. Holding that students 
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can master in a single course the careful analysis of testimony and the com- 

pact presentation of the results of that analysis only if the subjects they in- 
vestigate are simple ones of no world-shaking import, the professor insisted 
upon their approaching complexities, if at all, with the greatest caution. In 
consequence, he was often constrained to wonder whether he had not dis- 
couraged some potentially imaginative historians, whether the compiling 
of well-documented answers to pin-point questions had not robbed some 
potentially bold spirits of the courage to make petty mistakes in the quest 
for grand answers. ) 

More recently, it fell to the professor's lot to give a course in historiog- 
raphy that had acquired a well-deserved reputation under his predecessor. 
Here at last, he hoped, would be the opportunity to cultivate the historical 
mind. He would lecture on the great historians and philosophers of history 
that he knew or knew about, show how they had handled the problems of 
research in historical records, of contrast, comparison, and generalization 
of historical data, and of genesis, continuity, and change in historical develop- 
ments; and meanwhile, each student, by independently studying one good 
recent historian, might acquire an intimate acquaintance with the work- 
ings of the historical mind. 

The results this time called for neither an alas nor an alack. As the pro- 
fessor tripped—both in the figurative and the literal sense of that word— 
from Thucydides through Augustine, Montesquieu, Hegel, and Marx down 
to Toynbee in sixteen easy lectures or eight hard ones, each student had a 
chance to become acquainted with the mind of some historian who had 
lived in the twentieth century and to write a paper about him. The course, 
was not, to be sure, the ideal answer to the professor's quandary. Unless one 
did not object to duplicating effort by assigning the same historian to two 
or more students or running the risk of second-hand papers on historians of 
whom first-rate studies were already available in print, the number of histor- 
ians suitable for such historiographical reports was limited. On the theory 
that some shop-worn subjects are more worth study than some that are new 
because they are so unimportant as to have escaped attention, the professor 
was willing to run the risk of duplication and of second-hand work. Neverthe- 
less, on occasion a first-rate student was obliged to settle for a second-rate 
historian. And, it must be admitted, from time to time an excellent and 
quite alive historian ended up in the historiography seminar with a pretty 
dull obituary, through no fault of his own. 

And yet the professor's expectations have been met to his greater satis- 
faction by this course on historians than by his courses on historical periods 
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or on the writing of history. Doubtless the fact that the students in this 
course are more advanced provides part of the explanation of their more 
satisfying performance. But it does not provide the whole explanation. Stu- 
dents in this course, as they trace the growth of a mature historian's mind, 
acquire by direct and deliberate intent some sense of the qualities that con- 
stitute historical-mindedness in addition to those needed in the analysis of 
testimony and the composition of historical writings—some sense of the need 
to suspend judgment when a satisfactory explanation is lacking, and of the 
provisional tenability of more than cne qualified interpretation of the same 
historical data; some sense of the imaginative faculty that goes into answer- 
ing the questions of why, how, and to-what-good; some sense of an episode's 
meaningfulness in the student's own setting as well as its meaning in its own 
setting. 

At length the professor was able to formulate a practicable answer to his 
pedagogical query, an answer that was neither strange nor new, for it was 
already implicit in the graduate-school curriculum of his and other uni- 
versities. For the training of the kind of historian the professor wanted, the 
proper study of "historiankind" is the historian; and to that study the data 
of period and regional history, and practice in the writing of history bear 
somewhat the same relationship as arithmetic and geometry to the study 
of higher mathematics. Echoing his mentor Carl Becker, the professor has 
come to believe: "Now that I am old the most intriguing aspect of his- 
tory turns out to be neither the study of history [i.e the mechanics of re- 
search] nor history itself [i.e., the significance of events], . . . but rather the 
study of the history of historical szudy." ? 

Yet, although the significance of historical events and the mechanics of 
historical research may well be less intriguing than the study of the history of 
historical study, they are nevertheless indispensable to it. Tentatively at least, 
the professor seems to be satisfied with a three-level program of graduate train- 
ing for historians that is not a radical departure from the general trend. Al- 
though he grants that all three levels may well be worked at the same 
time and even, with varving emphasis, in the same courses, nevertheless he 
looks upon them as elementary, secondary, and advanced. At the first level 
prospective historians would learn about events and the differing interpre- 
tations of events in the so-called “straight history” courses. Such courses per- 
haps should have much less part than they now usually do have in our 
graduate schools, unless they deviate from place-time limitations to trace 
single problems or lines of development through history wherever they oc- 

8 “What Is Historiography?” American Historical Review, XLIV (October, 1938), 20. 
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cur. Át the second level, students would learn about the mechanics of research 
(perhaps both in general courses labeled “methodology” and in specialized 
courses labeled “seminar”). A few such courses should be available in a grad- 
uate school, but their number should be restricted, since supervision of dis- 
sertations will provide personal instruction at this level. Increasing (and ul- 
timately major) stress in graduate schools should go to the study of historians 
—their persistent problems, their tentative answers, their methods and work- 
manship, their reflections, their generalizations, their philosophies of con- 
tinuity and change, their comparisons and analogies, their judgments of men 
and manners and institutions, their triumphs and failures as persons and as 
scholars, and even their prophecies. 

Such historiography courses may vary. They may deal, for example, with 
the several historians of a given subject, or with great historians regardless 
of subject, or with selected philosophies of history, or with a single historian 
regarded as worthy of special attention. The accumulation of data regarding 
historians, however, must not become the principal objective of such courses. 
For historiography is not in itself the goal of the formal training of histor- 
ians but rather, together with history and historical method, it is the stuff 
necessary for thinking about the past with the insight peculiar to the his- 
torian. 

A society inquisitive about its past makes room for all kinds of historians. 
It generally shows a decent respect for the kind that is content to be no 
more than a scrupulous practitioner of a descriptive science; and it some- 
times grants substantial rewards to the talented teller of authenticated tales. 
But the anxieties of our day persistently suggest that historians, young and 
old, while striving to grasp the ever accumulating knowledge of our ever 
accumulating past, shall also reach for some tiny fragment of the wisdom 
so sorely needed to make of "all our yesterdays" something more luminous 
than a befooling light along "the dusty way to death." Historians have the 
right to answer to the anxious demands for guidance: "What you ask 
is hard to give, and we can not give it well.” But who dares say: "Because 
good guidance is hard for historians to give, let them not learn how to 
give it"? Rest assured that just as every man is his own historian, every 
man, in and out of our graduate schools, for better or for worse also is his 
own philosopher of history. All the professor recommends is that, in a some- 
what more systematic way than has been customary hitherto, graduate de- 
partments of history try to teach those who are prepared and whom they 
can reach how at least some of the better historians put their minds to work 
upon the continuing problems of human existence. 
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The opinion of Alfred North Whitehead seems to be in order here: 


Your learning is useless to you till you have lost your textbooks, burnt your lecture 
notes, and forgotten the minutiae which you learnt by heart for the examination. 
What, in the way of detail, you continually require will stick in your memory as 
obvious facts like the sun and moon; and what you casually require can be looked 
up in any work of reference... . It should be the chief aim of a university pro- 
fessor to exhibit himself in his own true character—that is, as an ignorant man 
thinking, actively utilizing his small store of knowledge.* 

The minutiae learned by heart even in a historiography course will doubt- 
less quickly be forgotten. And doubtless too some professors of historiography 
will fail to exhibit themselves in their “own true character" as ignorant men 
thinking. But because some good historians will be, so to speak, understudy- 
ing the professors and exhibiting themselves in their own true character, 
the aspirant professor of history perhaps will learn how he too, despite his 
ignorance, may take thought, and "thinking, actively utilize his small store 
of knowledge." 

Over 2,300 years ago "Thucydides laid upon the historian the obligation 
to present "an exact knowledge of the past as an aid to the interpretation 
of the future." No matter how many new disciplines have arisen or may 
arise to study human behavior, that obligation has not yet ended. What new- 
comer has a better set of precedents and protagonists to justify a license to 
chart humanity's frustrations and achievements or to pilot the course of 
humanity's perpetual aspirations after the good, the true, and the beautiful? 
«And so, let the historian preserve all due regard for the minutiae of the past 
in their own setting, but let him not be overwhelmed by them. And let 
him also pray for the courage combined with the humility necessary to 
employ his historical training and insight as well as he can for the guidance 
of an unmoored society seeking firmer anchorage. 


University of Chicago 


4The Aim of Education, and Other Essays (New York, 1929), pp. 42 and 58. 
5 The Peloponnesian War (New York. Modern Library, 1934), p. 14. 


Earl Fitzwilliam and the Corn Laws* 


Davip SPRING 


THE city in arms against a countryside tenaciously opposed to, reform, 
farmer and squire resolutely allied and equally devoted to the cause of high 
prices and high rents, such in broad outline, until quite recently, has been 
the conventional account of the agitation against the Corn Laws in Vic- 
torian England. There has been more than a little of Manchester philosophy 
in the telling of the story, and this may account for a somewhat deceptive 
neatness that only a touch of myth can bring to the rough edges of his- 
torical reality. Seen from another point of view, from the land and its poli- 
tics instead of from the city, historians in the past several years have shown 
how profitable it is to look at this old subject in a new way. 1 have in 
mind the work of Mr. Mosse on the Anti-League and, especially, the illumi- 
nating essays by Mr. Kitson Clark: “The Electorate and the Repeal of the 
Corn Laws,” and “The Repeal of the Corn Laws and the Politics of the 
Forties."* In these Mr. Kitson Clark has provided students of nineteenth- 
century England with a map of a difficult terrain that henceforth they will all 
have to use. My own aim is by comparison a most humble one: merely to 
draw in a few contour lines, perhaps a trifle more distinctly. 

I hope to do this by exploring the mind and career and landed posses- 
sions of a great Whig magnate who saw fit to devote a good part of his life 
to attacking the Corn Laws. He was Charles William Wentworth Fitzwil- 
liam, fifth Earl Fitzwilliam, whose life spanned the years 1786 to 1857. He 
sat in the House of Commons as Lord Milton from 1806 to 1833, Whig 
member for the county of Yorkshire for most of that time, and a critic of 
agricultural protection for the last eight years of it. In 1833 he succeeded 
to vast landed estates, but persisted in denouncing the Corn Laws, despite 
the more hostile atmosphere of the House of Lords. The ideas and activities 
of this landed aristocrat should furnish some insight into the workings of 
the aristocratic mind, especially the Whig aristocratic mind, on the central 
issue of the Corn Laws. 

* This paper was read at the Anglo-American Conference of Historians, July, 1953. 

1 George L. Mosse, “The Anti-League: 1844-1846,” Economic History Review, XVII (1947), 
no. 2; George Kitson Clark, “The Electorate and the Repeal of the Corn Laws,” Transactions of 


the Royal Historical Society, 1951; “The Repeal of the Corn Laws and the Politics of the Forties,” 
Economic History Review, 2d Ser., IV (1951), no. 1. 
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' In addition to an Irish estate o2 some 80,000 acres the Fitzwilliams were 
masters of large English properties. The title of their eldest son came from 
the family's ancestral estate in the Midlands. Milton House, a pleasant mix- 
ture of old and new in architecture, the family seat since the sixteenth 
century, was in the 1830's the certer of an estate of roughly 24,000 acres. 
These were chiefly farming land: flat, fertile, and green, untouched by the 
grime of industrialism and secure against the clamor of the city. Peterborough 
sat close to Milton House, a quiet market and cathedral town in which 
the Fitzwilliams held a good part o= the ground rents, as they did in Higham 
Ferrers, a place much like Peterborough.” Very different, however, were the 
Fitzwilliam estates in Yorkshire which had fallen to the earl’s father in 
1782 as the nephew and heir of tke marquis of Rockingham. These were, 
in order of importance, Wentworth Woodhouse in the West Riding, and 
Malton, not far from the city of York. 

The Malton estate was comparatively small in acreage, boasted no family 
residence, and was more like Milton than Wentworth Woodhouse. Its econ- 
omy and society were mainly agricultural, and its principal town, like Peter- 
borough, was a pocket borough returning members of Parliament in the 
family interest. But Malton also struck a note of enterprise alien to the 
rural simplicities of Milton, for the Fitzwilliams and their agents had built 
a canal on the Derwent River and Ly 1830 rented a fleet of sloops to middle- 
men to carry the corn, butter, and bacon of the region to Leeds and Wake- 
field and the port of Hull. The yearly profits of the canal formed a sub- 
stantial part of Malton's returns to the Fitzwilliam exchequer.* 

On the Wentworth Woodhouse estate, about 19,000 acres in size, eco- 
nomic activities remote from the conventional life of the countryside were 
conspicuous. Agriculture, however, was by no means absent: indeed for many 
years after 1830 farm rents outweighed revenues from other sources, But 
the estate lay close to Sheffield and Rctherham—towns that made steel and 
iron—and under the land of the Fitzwilliams ran the great Barnsley seam of 
coal as well as seams of ironstone. Inevitably the earth was made to yield 
up produce other than corn, and the scene was a far cry from the green 
and smiling domesticity of Milton. The big house itself, reputedly the larg- 
est in England, seemed to breathe -he difference. The bleak, barrack-like, 
Palladian grandeur of Wentworth Woodhouse brooded darkly over the land, 
a majestic monument to toil and powzr. 


2 This account of the Milton estate is derived from the Milton MSS, in the possession of the 
Northamptonshire Record Society, Lamport Hall, Lamport, Northamptonshire. 

3 This account of the Malton estate is derived from the Wentworth Woodhouse MSS, in the 
possession of the Sheffield City Library. This and other references to these documents are made 
by courtesy of Earl Fitzwilliam and the Trustees of the Wentworth Woodhouse estate. 
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By 1830 coal was leaving its black trail in the lanes, villages, and fields 
of the Wentworth Woodhouse estate. Unlike most of the landed families, 
whose tastes did not run to the management of mineral property, the Fitz- 
williams operated some of their mines, both coal and iron.“ As yet these 
were less than flourishing: serious technical problems stood in the way, and 
local competition was severe. But since the latter decades of the eighteenth 
century the works at Wentworth Woodhouse had grown appreciably. 'The 
number of hands employed multiplied several times over; lines of coal rail- 
way were laid down to bring the coals from the pit mouth to newly dug 
canals; and blast furnaces for the manufacture of pig iron sprang up, some 
leased to ironmasters and others kept going by the Fitzwilliam agents. This 
was an elaborate bustling enterprise, heralding a new age, but organized and 
administered by the representatives of an older time.’ 

Earl Fitzwiliam was variously fitted to oversee these great possessions. 
For one thing his mind was well stocked, vigorous, and feverishly curious. In- 
tellectual sloth he took as verging on moral iniquity, and his diaries reveal 
a wide, systematic reading which easily puts to shame our own hurried, 
discursive habits, and which was relentlessly pursued in the midst of his 
travels and public duties. Novels were frivolous, suitable for young ladies 
and governesses. Some modern poetry and Shakespeare were pleasant enough, 
but plainly these were not the sources of his mind's chief excitement; for 
the bulk of his reading lay in the ancient classics, read and reread, year in and 
year out, and in modern philosophy, history, and political economy. 

In these last, good Whig that he was, his diaries tell the story of the nur- 
turing of a Whiggish mind: Locke's metaphysics, Paley's theology, Burke's 
politics, the English revolutions of the seventeenth century (studied partly 
in his ancestor's, the earl of Strafford's, letters in the muniment room of Went- 
worth Woodhouse), and—what was less usual even in a Whig education— 
the economics of Adam Smith, Say, and Ricardo. The Wealth of Nations 
had been carefully perused, and copious extracts made, by 1811; Ricardo's 
work the earl finished in 1823, as he traveled from Milton to York.” How 
much the earl gained from scanning the Ricardian subtleties it is hard to 
say. But the future critic of the Corn Laws could not have helped learning 
much from Adam Smith, and perhaps a little from Ricardo. 


* Sec David Spring, "The English Landed Estate in the Age of Coal and Iron: 1830-1880," 
Journal of Economic History, XI (1951), no. 1. 

5 This account of the Wentworth Woodhouse estate is derived from the Wentworth Wood- 
house MSS. 

8 MSS Diaries of fifth Earl Fitzwilliam, in the possession of Earl Fitzwilliam, Milton House 
Peterborough. 

1 Ibid., Feb. 7, 1823. 
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There seemed no end to whet the earl was willing to learn; for still an- 
other side of his mind turned aa almost child-like regard on the workings 
of nature. To our tired and sophisticated eyes there is bound to be some- 
thing ludicrous in the spectacle of a growa man boyishly fascinated by ther- 
mometers and barometers, eagerly measuring the diameters of the rings 
of trees blown down at Milton, or—at the very close of his life, an ailing 
man in search of health at Folkestone—solemnly throwing pieces of wood 
into the sea to observe the speed of the tide and equally solemnly entering 
his observations in his diary. Bu: the earl's age was still a time of innocence, 
when men took all knowledge For their province, casting a hopeful eye on 
science, confidently awaiting the disclosure of new wonders from the ever- 
moving boundaries of the univerze. 

Inevitably the new technolozy of the Industrial Revolution caught his 
eager attention. Homer and tke Greek dramatists, Livy, Xenophon, and 
Polybius, had to make room fer Playfair’s Outlines of Natural Philosophy 
and Tredgold’s The Steam Engine, the latter providing him for the first 
time, the earl wrote, with a satisfactory knowledge of steam engines, al- 
though he regretted that his slight acquaintance with algebra did not permit 
him to pursue Tredgold’s calculations. Notwithstanding his deficiency’ in 
algebra, the earl was able to carry on technical discussions with his agents 
at Wentworth Woodhouse. These transactions dealt in the problems of 
opening a new coal pit, the proper kind of iron for the wheels of the coal 
cars, the calculation of the stresses and strains on the beams used in: a private 
railway.2 The world of colliery viewers and surveyors was thus by no means 
closed to the earl, and his nomination to the presidency of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science in 1831 was not unfitting. 

Plainly the earl’s was a well-furnished mind, equal to the business of a 
great estate. In this no small help came from that deep, evangelical piety 
that informed his mode of life. Fitzwilliam was no Regency dandy: gambling, 
mistresses, and other forms of pleasure and extravagance, all these he 
avoided, breathing the spirit of that later and more respectable age ushered 
in by Victoria and Albert. “Praise God Barebones” Fitzwilliam, the caustic 
Creevey called him; ? “he has a long lank countenance . . . and a solemn puri- 
tanical air," remarked Lord Hather:on.*” More sympathetic observers, how- 
ever, who knew him better, were struck by an appearance and disposition 


8 Wentworth Woodhouse MSS, passim. 

9 Creevey to Miss Ord, May 29, 1834, in Sir H. Maxwell, ed., The Creevey Papers (London, 
1904), II, 277. 

10 Arthur Aspinall, ed., Three, Early Nineteenth Century Diaries (London, 1952), p. 103. 
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that were both austere and simple." And indeed the outward man bore faith- 
ful witness to the inner. Reluctant to abase himself before anyone in the land, 
instinctive humility befóre an omnipresent God brought to Fitzwilliam 
a sharp sense of the obligations of a pious Christian to his fellows. Hence 
the prudent and paternal management of his estates, for this was God's 
work on earth and he was God's servant. This unadorned piety touched 
the mind of the earl in its most secret recesses. 

One should hasten to add that Fitzwilliam had no taste for social level- 
ing; but he never left off feeling the responsibility of his high station. The 
ruler of a minor principality, a kind of miniature England, he saw himself 
the trustee of those several interests—landed, commercial, and so on—that 
found their being somewhere on his broad acres. As a member of the House 
of Commons he took his position to be no different. After all, he was a 
reverent disciple of Edmund Burke, and the first editor of the master's cor- 
respondence. Burke had taught the duty of a member of Parliament to take 
the national view, to mediate among the interests that made up the common- 
wealth. As lord of Wentworth Woodhouse and Milton, Earl Fitzwilliam 
was ready to practice what Burke had preached. 

As Fitzwilliam saw it, the national view in economic affairs inevitably 
made a wide place for commerce and industry. Agriculture, he wrote in 
1821, might be the base of England's prosperity but “manufacture was the 
shaft and commerce the capitol of that column, and if the shaft and capitol 
were destroyed the base would be useless." *? In this prospect the earl found 
no pleasure. An England merely agricultural, deprived of her prosperous 
towns and swarming population, would be but another Poland, at best an- 
other France. In 1819 he returned from a tour of several months on the 
Continent, and the patriot in him swelled with pride at what came to his 
eye: “the manifest industry of the people . . . the number of handbills and 
advertisements upon every vacant wall .. . the flagged pavements in the 
towns . . . how different is the state of society in England from that on the 
Continent.” ** 

Earl Fitzwilliam early convinced himself that an economy of free trade 
would best nourish and preserve this pleasant scene. His argument was 
plainly Adam Smith's, as Fitzwilliam once confessed to a House of Com- 
mons which he charged with ignoring the wisdom of the great economist. 
"Trade, the earl said, was the main thing, a trade free and vigorous, that would 
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inevitably bring wealth and prosperity to England as well as to European 
nations. The system of restrictions clogged the flow of profitable commerce 
by impeding a beneficial division of labor and employing a nation's capital 
to less than full advantage. It fcllowed that imposts on commerce and manu- 
facture were the enactments cf a barbarous past, barriers in the way of 
civilization's advance. 

Careful reading of the Wealth of Nations should have warned Fitzwilliam 
that even merchants and manufacturers, let alone the House of Commons, 
might not accept his eulogies of free trade without reservation. As York- 
shire’s representative in Parliament he had soon to face this perplexity. 
The clothiers and cloth merchants of Leeds were men of influence among 
his constituents, and the relations between the lords of Wentworth Wood- 
house and the burghers of the textile town were close and friendly. When 
the clothiers petitioned Parliament in 1816 to forego an additional duty on 
the import of foreign wool ard rape seed, Fitzwilliam spoke out in their 
favor. But they were equally insistent on the desirability cz a duty on the 
export of wool from England, and this the earl could not reconcile with his 
notions of free trade. Both ne English g-ower of wool and the English 
manufacturer of cloth, he declared, should -eceive the same treatment, and 
both would inevitably profit from the working of an economy freed of re- 
strictions.** His constituents were quick t» protest against these wrong- 
headed views of their noble representative, but Fitzwilliam was not to be 
moved. He and Adam Smith xnew better than the clothiers and merchants 
of Leeds what was best for them and for the English nation. 

On the subject of the Corn Laws, however, the faithful disciple of Adam 
Smith still found it possible at this time (in the early 1820's) to refrain from 
accepting the logical conclusions of free trade. The great economist had 
observed that "defence is of much more importance than opulence,” that 
the national interest in a warring community of nations must not be ig- 
nored. And Fitzwilliam in the years immediately after the Napoleonic wars 
took the same view, and held that the Corn Laws and the Navigation 
Acts—admittedly part of the system of restrictions—could still be justified 
on the grounds of defense, tke imperatives of foreign policy outweighing 
the gains of trade." By 1825, however, he came to the conclusion that eco- 
nomic policy need no longer defer to diplomacy and war, and from that 
time forward he was the constant critic of the Corn Laws. 
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The year 1825 saw the first large-scale attack on the fortress of agricultural 
protection, and during the next three years the battle over the Corn Laws 
furnished a full-dress rehearsal for the final and successful agitation later 
led by Cobden and Bright.** Earl Fitzwilliam in company with a hand- 
ful of landlords joined forces with the commercial and manufacturing in- 
terests, and like them found the legislation of 1828 less than he had hoped 
for. But before much could be done about this unsatisfactory outcome, the 
movement for parliamentary reform claimed the attention of the earl and 
his allies. And few played a more conspicuous part on the Whig side than 
Fitzwilliam in the great debates on the Reform Bill. 

‘Busy as he was in mastering the details of Schedule A or shaping party 
strategy in those exciting times, the pressing need of disposing of the vexed 
issue of the Corn Laws was never far from his thoughts. In February, 1831, 
and probably for some months before that, the earl turned pamphleteer and 
composed his First Address to the Landowners of England on the Corn 
Laws, but held it back from publication until the following year when the 
excitement over the Reform Bill should have subsided. In June, 1831, only 
the persuasion of his Whig colleagues moved him to withdraw a critical 
motion on the Corn Laws; * and the next year, once the Reform Bill was 
safe, he was on his feet at once, stubbornly pressing his fiscal proposals on 
Parliament. Small wonder that in February, 1833, Sir Henry Hardinge 
writing to Mrs. Arbuthnot declared: “As to Corn Laws we shall be spared 
the annoyance of hearing Lord Milton on the subject—his father's death 
having translated him to the Upper House, where 1 hope he will be less mis- 
chievous.” ?* 

This was a vain hope. Two months later, despite the objections of Lord 
Althorp, Milton—now Earl Fitzwilliam-—rose in the House of Lords to 
bring forward his fourteen resolutions on the Corn Laws, the last of which 
declared it “expedient to devise the said laws and to place them upon a 
footing more consistent with justice, and more conducive to the welfare of 
the most important interests of the country." ^ The earl's resolutions were 
coldly received. Earl Grey assured him that “the trade in corn could not be 
left too much undisturbed by the legislature." *? Exasperated, Fitzwilliam 
lashed out wildly at his fellow peers: no more than weavers or chimney 
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sweeps, he exclaimed, did they merit the special regard paid to them in 
the shape of the Corn Laws.** The House thought otherwise and sum- 
marily rejected the fourteen resolutions. 

Thereafter, until 1839, the earl was patently less aggressive in the upper 
house, although the game was by no means up. He still pamphleteered, 
publishing his Second Address to the Lendowners of England in 1835, and 
his Third Address four years later. He pressed petitions on the peers from 
towns hostile to the Corn Laws, thereby providing himself with an oppor- 
tunity to remind landlords that the duties on corn had not yet achieved the 
dignity of an immutable article in the laws of the land. Indeed he prophesied 
confidently in 1834 that the Corn Laws would pass from the statute books 
within a decade.5 In short, he waged whet the earl of Malmesbury, his 
chief critic in the Lords, denounced as “a system of desultory warfare." ** 

This ended abruptly in 1839 when the rise of the Anti-Corn Law 
League made the earl leave off baleful p-edictions and occasional proddings. 
In 1833, already well known as a Corn-Law critic, he had been invited to be- 
come president of the London Anti-Corn Law Society. He refused on the 
implied ground that this was exclusively Parliament's business: having 
legislated wrongly, Parliament must seek to revise its error, unprompted 
by the clamor of public associations." And the later League, the creation of 
Manchester, was even less to the earl's taste: missionaries of economic salva- 
tion, inflaming public opinion, usurping the function and duty of members 
of Parliament, the appearance of the League moved the earl to prompt ac- 
tion. Like Charles Villiers in the Commons, he set to work in the other 
House to marshal all available opinion on the side of changing the Corn 
Laws. E 

The essentials of his argument at this time, and earlier, were clear enough, 
and impressively buttressed by a battery of statistics.” The Corn Laws before 
and after 1828 fell short of their intended result: they failed to keep up 
the price of corn to the satisfaction of the farmer, and tenants' capital— 
admittedly for other reasons as well—had been seriously depleted. If any- 
one had found real advantage in the Corn Laws, it was not the farmer 
but the corn merchant. And the landlord had benefited too, but not as much 
as he might think. For the landlord also paid more for his provisions than 
he might ordinarily. His tenantry were discontented, assured of a high 
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price for their product but having in fact to come to their landlords for 
periodical remission of rents. And above all, in creating an artificial scarcity, 
the unnatural price of corn struck at the chief market of the landed interest, 
the towns. 

Although England's landlords might gain a temporary advantage from the 
operation of the Corn Laws, it was plain to the earl that “their solid and per- 
manent prosperity,” to quote his words, “must depend upon the ease, com- 
fort and prosperity of the industrious classes of the community.” * The 
enhanced price of food meant high wages, a decline in the competitive 
efficiency of England's industry, and thus the eventual and disastrous con- 
traction of the home market for English agriculture. This the earl illus- 
trated by a graphic account of the consumption of corn in the Yorkshire 
towns and its importance for the surrounding agricultural districts. Too 
few of his fellow landlords, he exclaimed, appreciated fully this vital 
connection. “Your habits do not lead you to trace the widening course of 
commerce”; “some of you dislike the smoke and bustle of commercial 
towns”; and therefore they were inclined to ignore “the interest that we have, 
as a body, in the activity of every workshop and counting-house in Birming- 
ham and Liverpool.” *? 

And beneath this economic argument, peeping through the serried rows 
of statistical statement, we catch a glimpse of political and social considera- 
tions equally important to the earl. The landlords of England formed 
as a body the traditional governing class of the nation. The hallmark of 
successful leadership was the faculty of ever keeping in sight the national 
interest, of conciliating the demands of articulate sections of the community. 
I£ it failed in this, the landed interest imperiled the deference on which its 
position was founded. He and the members of his class ought therefore 
to launch a discussion in Parliament that would eventually carry a reform 
of the Corn Laws; otherwise this task would fall to men careless of modera- 
tion who would sweep all before them, to men indifferent to the claims of 
aristocracy.** And this danger became more real than ever with the passing 
of the Reform Bill, more patent than ever with the appearance of the Anti- 
Corn Law League. 

Thus the earl resumed the attack in 1839 with all his fier vigor. He 
was not a total repealer, advocating in place of the sliding scale of 1828 a 
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small fixed duty; even Ricardo, after all, had never asked for the abrupt 
extinction of agricultural protection. And from 1839 until the fall of the 
Whig government in 1841, Fitzwilliam's proposals found a more receptive 
audience than had ever previously been afforded them. Each year he moved 
for “a revision and relaxation of the Corn Laws,” and by 1841 he estimated 
that between fifty and sixty members of the upper house were ready to 
vote with him. Even more reassuring, the Whig cabinet before its fall 
abandoned its former policy of -reating the repeal of the Corn Laws as 
an open question and came out far a fixed and moderate duty. Fitzwilliam's 
arguments probably had less effect here than did the desire of Lord John 
Russell to embarrass the Conservative opposition. But Fitzwilliam was pleased 
nonetheless; matters had moved apacs since 1833. 

Indeed, thereafter, the earl wzs sure that a resolution of the long-stand- 
ing controversy was imminent and certein, confiding to his diary after the 
Tory victory at the general election of 1841 that “the incoming ministers 
would very likely alter the Corn Laws." *? The speech from the throne in 
1842 and Peel's tariff measures cf the same year pointed in this direction. 
The earl found the Canada Corn Bill of 1843 equally reassuring. And so he 
stood aside, in a spirit of detachment, watching with mingled admiration and 
distaste the desperate and brilliant activities of the League, neither willing 
to support it nor putting any faitb in resistance being long able to stand up 
to it. When the final crisis broke in December, 1845, the earl was traveling 
on the Continent, but he was home in time for the final scenes of the great 
debate; in time to attend a heated meeting of parliamentary Whigs where 
the earl agreed reluctantly to abandon the fixed duty rather than forego 
victory; % and in time to ring down the curtain in the House of Lords 
when triumph was assured. He was thankful, the earl announced to his 
fellow peers, that the warfare which he had waged so long was now ended; 
“I shall be relieved from the necessity of making those Motions with which 
I have so often troubled your Lordships.” * 

And so ended the earl’s twenty years of campaigning against the Corn 
Laws, during which time his convictions neither altered nor flagged. Some- 
thing has been shown of the arguments that Fitzwilliam used: his reasoned 
acceptance of free-trade doctrin=, his intelligent estimate of the nature of 
England's economy and the working of the Corn Laws, his concern to 
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maintain and strengthen the aristocratic structure of society. It needs still 
to be asked what prompted such views so early and so steadfastly. In these 
enlightened times historians have learned—perhaps too well—the fashion- 
able lesson that ideas and policies come to heel sharply at the behest of 
economic interest. Is it then possible to entertain the hypothesis that Earl 
Fitzwilliam took sides because of the size of his pocketbook or the nature 
of his landed resources? 

There was much coal beneath the Fitzwilliam lands in the West Riding 
and the earl was a maker of iron: perhaps he could thereby afford to care 
less about agricultural protection than other landlords more dependent on 
agricultural resources. A glance at the evidence does not encourage one 
much in this line of reasoning. In the mines that the earl worked, as distinct 
from those that were let, there was a profit for only four years between 
1830 and 1850; and although his mineral rents showed a steady recovery from 
1837 onwards, it is doubtful that this adequately offset the losses in the 
mines that he operated.** As for his ironworks these were a dismal affair, 
muddled by an eccentric agent who incurred heavy losses for his master, 
and finally given over to lessees in 1849.” So far as one can learn from the 
evidence, it would seem that the earl counted little on his coal until the 
railway system penetrated the south Yorkshire coalfield in 1850. About this 
time Fitzwilliam saw clearly that the mineral returas of the West Riding 
estate could be relied on to keep his affairs in a flourishing condition, and 
about this time he wrote to Lord Clarendon explaining that landlords such 
as himself, owners of diversified property in the land, need fear little from 
the end of protection.** 

That this would have been a paramount consideration with Earl Fitz- 
william seems at least questicnable. Certainly a considerable revenue from 
coal or urban development acted less than uniformly on the aristocratic 
mind in deciding the merits of the Corn Laws. The third duke of North- 
umberland, whose mines and wayleaves in the great northern coalfield were 
highly remunerative, was all for protection in 1844, and came over to Peel 
only at the last moment.” Presumably the earl of Crawford's coal in Lanca- 
shire was doing well by the forties but he stayed in the ranks of protection;*? 
and so did the earl of Lonsdale, whose mining enterprise at Whitehaven 
was one of the most extensive in the land. And if the earl of Londonderry 
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with his immense investment in the collieries of County Durham and in 
the port of Seaham which he had built to serve these collieries remained 
steadfast in his friendship for Sir Robert Peel, his son, Castlereagh, refused 
to abandon the protectionist party. 

Similarly, aristocratic landlords owning large areas of English towns 
and cities, and receiving scmetimes immense additions to their purely 
agricultural income, show no greater unifcrmity than do mineral landlords 
with respect to the Corn Laws. For example, take some of the great London 
landlords. The marquis of Westminster was said in the 1840’s to receive 
from his London property about £100,000 a year, likely to rise to £600,000 
with the falling in of leases; * the marquis publicly announced his support 
of the Anti-Corn Law League in 1844. The duke of Bedford, on the other 
hand, whose London income must also have been very large, confessed 
that he had no convictions at all on the Corn Laws until the very last, when 
he came over to reform presumably to save the nation from social strife. 
And the duke of Portland, who by 1835 was receiving £50,000 a year from 
his Marylebone property—about onz half of his total yearly income—was no 
less opposed to the repeal of the Corn Laws than his younger son, Lord 
George Bentinck, although his heir was a friend of Peel.* Nor was Lord 
Stanley any less adamant than the duke of Portland, despite his being heir 
to a massive urban property in Liverpool and other Lancashire towns; 
and neither was the duke of Cleveland, owner of urban property in Bath 
and Wolverhampton. 

It is plain, I think, that the presence of nonagricultural resources on the 
great landed estates signified less than one might expect for the dispute over 
the Corn Laws; and a long, clear rent roll, it also appears, signified little 
more. Perhaps no longer and no clearer rent rolls were to be found in Eng- 
land that those of the duke of Portland, the duke of Northumberland, or 
the duke of Cleveland; far clearer indeed than that of Earl Fitzwilliam, 
whose debts were approaching {300,000 in the forties, or that of the duke 
of Devonshire, whose indebtedness remained in the neighborhood of a mil- 
lion pounds in spite of the sale 5f his Yorkshire estate. Lord Monson, a 
modest Lincolnshire peer who kept his head above water only by spending 
five years on the Continent for economy’s sake, was—like Fitzwilliam and 
the duke—no friend of the Corn Laws.** Nor was Earl Spencer (Lord 
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Althorp of the Reform Bill), who in 1834 came to an estate groaning under 
a massive debt, yet five years later outdid his former Whig colleagues by 
deciding that nothing short of total repeal was necessary.* 

If economic calculations of the sort described had to all appearances 
little to do with aristocratic politics and the Corn Laws, it. may still be said 
that this was so because of what in fact was happening in the economy of 
the English landed estate during the first half of the nineteenth century. 
However diverse the resources of landed gentlemen, there were some things 
of an economic nature common to most of them. Most had learned in the 
three or four decades before 1846—or their agents had learned, or were in 
the process of learning—simple but valuable lessons in estate management, 
chiefly in the realm of retrenchment: to spend less and to save more, to 
avoid aristocratic extravagance and to acquire the business habits of classes 
beneath them, to rely less on those tidbits of political patronage that had 
largely dried up. There was much of a salutary nature that they could do: 
by refraining from mountainous election expenses, from heavy bills incurred 
in building against their neighbors, from those tempting purchases of addi- 
tional acres for reasons of prestige; by putting outlying estates onto a lucra- 
tive market (for family settlements were not so allencompassing as is some- 
times thought); by taking advantage of the great accumulations of capital 
lodged with insurance companies and borrowing cheaply or consolidating 
previous debts at lower rates of interest; by reading their accounts and hiring 
businesslike estate agents; and by recruiting a new race of skillful and 
more adventurous farming tenantry. 

Given these things, a reduction in agricultural rents may not have been 
too alarming even for landlords exclusivély dependent on agriculture, and 
in all probability was most alarming to those landlords—and they were a 
minority—like the dukes of Buckingham and Newcastle, who had kept 
going on the principle that a beneficent deity owed them a handsome liv- 
ing, that the business of their estates was alien to the niceties of aristocratic 
life, and who were puffed up with a high aristocratic pride that lusted after 
all manner of distinction and prestige however costly and ruinous. Fitz- 
william was a very different man from these noblemen. He could refuse 
the offer of a Garter, because he thought himself too poor at the time to 
afford the necessary thousand pounds;* the duke of Buckingham would 
have doubtless chosen death rather than forego this honor. Fitzwilliam 
could work closely with his agents and look into the manifold detail of his 
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estates with a careful eye; the duke of Newcastle was a mere child in 
business affairs, innocent beyond belief.“ It was the Newcastles and Buck- 
inghams who justified John Stuart Mill's contemptuous references to great 
landlords that may be found in his Principles of Political Economy, not the 
Fitzwilliams. And being different men who had known how to put their 
affairs on a sounder footing or at least allowed their agents to do so, they 
had left their minds open to considerations other than those that plagued 
a duke of Newcastle. For the Fitzwilliams the business of cheir estates was 
one thing, the nation's politics another. 

It follows therefore that to understand Fitzwilliam as a Corn-Law re- 
former, and the working of the aristocratic mind generally in the contro- 
versy over the Corn Laws, it is perhaps more profitable to look at things 
other than their rents. Fitzwilliam had all his life been an evangelical in 
whom piety had marched hand ir hand with responsibility and industry 
and a great reverence for learning. He once upbraided his eldest son, home 
on vacation from Cambridge, not for being idle but for failing to read 
with a purpose and a plan: a book, he warned his son, was no mere play- 
thing.“ Plainly a mind of this sort was well suited to grapple with the 
close and labored argument of pclitical economy. And iz Whiggism can 
be said to have a mind—Bagehot said it was a character rather than a 
creed *—the Whig in Fitzwilliam was equally well prepared to welcome 
the assumptions of political economy. For there can be found in Whiggism— 
and this also Bagehot said —a taste for material improvement, an aversion 
to that Tory skepticism which was prone to leave things as they were lest 
they get worse. The adventurous and irquiring spirit in Fitzwilliam, so 
clearly seen in his amateur debblings in science, thus took fire at the prom- 
ise of improvement in the writings of the economists. Like them he was 
anxious to free the productive and beneficent forces in the national economy. 
No one in England was prouder and more enthusiastic than Earl Fitzwilliam 
at the sight of the Crystal Palace Exhibition; ™ he could not feast his eyes 
on it enough; and like Macaulay he entered that place with the same feel- 
ings of awe and reverence with which some might enter the Vatican at 
Rome. He saw to it that his agents and workmen could come from his 
estates to taste these pleasures, anc he arranged for the display of a column 
of the Barnsley coal. 
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There can also be found in Whiggism—and here Bagehot must again 
be our guide %*—a quality not unrelated to its taste for improvement. Along 
with a knowledge that the world can be improved there is likely to go a prac- 
tical way of looking at things. It is.not hard to see this in Fitzwilliam, the 
man of business, in Fitzwilliam, the Corn-Law pamphleteer who set out 
his facts and his figures as if to say: these things are self-evident, no rea- 
sonable man can come to any other conclusions than mine. And above all, 
this quality of mind or character is plain in Fitzwilliam, the Whig politician, 
preaching the gospel of practical expediency to the English aristocracy, 
be it in the debates on the Reform Bill or during the agitation over the . 
Corn Laws. | 

This last, the Whig politician, tells us much, perhaps the most of all, 
about the making of a Corn-Law reformer out of a landed aristocrat. And 
the political Whig in Earl Fitzwilliam is best to be seen and understood 
in the light of his long training in the county politics of Yorkshire, where 
before 1830 a county member of Parliament was an uncrowned king of the 
House of Commons, and where landed families strove in ‘quasi-feudal 
array, amidst turbulence and expense, to maintain their political influence 
at Westminster. Earl Fitzwilliam made his debut as county member in 
the famous election of 1807 which cost his father close onto £100,000."* 
He vacated this seat in 1830, purportedly in anticipation of his father's 
death but more likely because the traditional game was becoming too ex- 
pensive even for his pocket, having paid £26,000 in the election of 1826,°* 
a sum that his friend Lord Althorp thought more than a seat in the House 
of Commons was worth.** And if after 1833 his electoral career was at an 
end anyhow, Earl Fitzwilliam still took an active and leading part behind 
the scenes in the Whig politics of the county. 

For the earl successful deployment of the Whig forces in Yorkshire was 
conditioned by certain inescapable tactics. First, obviously, he must be 
prepared to come forward like other landed gentlemen and claim what he 
regarded as his rightful place as the spokesman for the land and people 
of Yorkshire, and thus to soil his hands and weary his soul in the grubby 
business of electioneering. This the earl did for a quarter of a century, 
and his family might well have done more after 1830 in spite of the expense, 
had not his cherished eldest son died tragically from one of these pestilential 
fevers that sometimes swept through country houses as well as city slums. 
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(The drains of Wentworth Woodhouse were apparently not much better 
than those of Sheffield.) And secondly, as part and parcel of Whig elec- 
tioneering in Yorkshire, the earl Fad perforce to keep firm his lines of com- 
munication with the increasingly voluble men of the towns. In this the earl 
showed an indefatigable industry and a triumphant mastery. 

His correspondence reveals an untiring effort to keep his fingers on the 
pulse of middle-class opinion in -he Yorksh:re towns. Everywhere he had 
his men—often solicitors—those obscure but invaluable middlemen between 
the landed aristocracy and the towns—the Newmans in Barnsley, his own 
agents; William Allen in Malton. another agent; Francis Maude in Wake- 
field, a barrister and his chief man of busiress; Thomas Tottie and John 
Nussey in Leeds, and so on. These were the wire-pullers of Wentworth Wood- 
house, the subordinates who marshaled the active opinion of the towns, 
teaching it to look for leadership to the great country house outside of 
Rotherham, and at the same tim» keeping the earl informed of the special 
interests of the merchants and manufacturers and how best to satisfy them. 
It was they, in all probability, who persuaded Fitzwilliam to take a step 
in Whig county politics, unprecedented before 1826, a step grudgingly ac- 
cepted by the Whig gentry: namely, to share the Whig representation of the 
county between a landed gentleman and a townsman selected by the 
towns.” 

This electoral alliance, central to Yorkshire Whiggism, proved emi- 
nently successful during the earPs stay in the House of Commons, highly 
satisfactory both to himself and to the men of the towns. 'The latter had 
little cause for complaint, and :n fact they complained very little. There 
was some dismay, early in the dey, when Fi:zwilliam objected to the export 
duty on wool; but the Leeds clothiers respected the earP's right and duty, 
as he put it, "to consider the general interests of the whole community as 
paramount to every partial interest,” *” and to determine for himself, without 
being bound in advance, what those general interests were. In 1831 Thomas 
Tottie, speaking for the Leeds clothiers, pleaded with the earl to stand again; 
they were ready to support him if he did; if not, to support whomever he 
chose as his successor among the landed gentry.** They were not of a mind 
to disagree with what the earl held to be 4 maxim of county politics: that 
there were many landed proprietors in Yorxshire who in view of the situa- 
tion of their estates “took a deep interest in the welfare of your manufacture 


56 Sir Charles Wood to Ear] Fitzwillizm, Mar. 21, 1357, Milton MSS. 


57 Lord Milton to the Trustees of tte Leeds Cloth Hall, July 15, 1830, Wentworth Wood- 
house MSS. 


58 Thomas Tottie to Lord Milton, Auz. 16, 1821, ied. 
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and the extension of your commerce, and who, by this circumstance, are led 
to form a due estimate of its value and importance.” *? 

Unfortunately there came a time, during the last decade of the earls 
life, when this partnership began to founder. In 1846 Fitzwilliam's eldest 
son refused with his father's approval to stand for the West Riding rather 
than be bound by the towns to accept a total repeal of the Corn Laws.* 
Then, in the following year, Richard Cobden was elected for the West Rid- 
ing, an event that stirred a deep indignation in the earl. However much 
he admired Cobden, his standing for a county seat in Yorkshire was a de- 
reliction of Whig aristocratic principle; for Cobden was a foreigner, his 
election a presumptuous Lancashire invasion, a blow struck at the long- 
standing rule that Yorkshire land be represented by Yorkshire men, thereby 
leaving the door open, as the earl saw it, to the upsurge of democracy.** 
And in 1848, when a younger son of Fitzwilliam came forward and the 
townsmen waited on him to impose their opinions and policies upon him, 
the earl was once again confronted with the unpleasant fact that the Whig 
aristocracy would no longer have it their own way in county politics. The 
fault lay, according to the earl, in what had happened in the towns, in a 
new leadership recruited not from “the high aristocracy” of the towns: the 
Beckets, the Benyons, the Marshals, “families which have allied with some of 
the noblest in England”; but from an “inferior aristocracy”: a Mr. Baines, a 
Mr. Carbutt, the one a journalist, the other an obscure merchant, respectable 
enough no doubt, but hardly persons who have “a claim to point me and 
the West Riding to the course which it ought to pursue at an election.” 

This was the beginning of the end of the old Whig party in Yorkshire. 
The grand strategy of Whiggism—to preserve their party in power and 
to consolidate the traditional framework of society by conciliating “the high 
aristocracy” of the towns—had proved a boomerang, as the Tories had 
prophesied in 1831 and 1832. Not only were the Yorkshire townsmen throw- 
ing off their deference, but the Whig gentry, as Sir Charles Wood com- 
plained to the earl, were no longer coming forward. Hoist by his own 
petard, Fitzwilliam retained his composure, giving way surprisingly little 
to pessimistic reflection, to remorse for past actions. He remained the in- 
stinctive politician, the good Whig, never looking too far ahead, calmly ad- 
justing his politics and his view of national policy to what was necessary 


59 Lord Milton to the Trustees at the Leeds Cloth Hall, July 15, 1830, ibid. 

80 Sir Charles Wood to Earl Fitzwilliam, Jan. 14, 1846, Milton MSS. 

61 Memorandum by Earl Fitzwilliam, Nov. 24, 1848, Milton MSS; Earl Fitzwilliam to F. H. 
Fawkes, Nov. 30, 1848, Wentworth Woodhouse MSS. 

62 Memorandum by Earl Fitzwilliam, 1848, Wentworth Woodhouse MSS. 

63 Sir Charles Wood to Earl Fitzwilliam, Mar, 21, 1857, Milton MSS. 
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and to what was possible. Yorkshire Whigs must henceforth fuse with 
Yorkshire Tories: better a Denison as representative of the West Riding 
than a Cobden or, more horr-ble to contemplate, a Roebuck.* If political 
Whiggism had to retreat, it might still find here a means of defending what 
the earl had always sought to defend, whether in the Reform Bill or in his 
criticism of the Corn Laws. Disraeli called it the territorial constitution. 
"A friend of Fitzwilliam, Evelyn Denison, spoke of it in 1846 as “that great 
and, what I hope long may be Master Interest,” the aristocratic society of 
the land.” 

Of those things that went to make Fitzwilliam a critic of the Corn Laws 
it would be profitless to say what was the weightiest. Certainly in all things 
he showed the purest essence of Whiggism: in his receptivity of mind and 
character; in his acquiescence in the imperatives of Whig electioneering and 
political strategy; in his capacity for taking the national view; in his lively 
concern for the strength and induence of the old governing class. These 
touched not only Fitzwilliam but were felt in varying degree, prompting 
different reactions, throughout the ranks of England's aristocracy. In them- 
selves they were enough to divide the great hereditary landlords over the 
issue of the Corn Laws, making impossible that united front to free trade 
and middle-class opinion that has sometimes been attributed to them. And 
being a highly successful goverring class—possibly unmatched in modern 
history—it was perhaps natural that they should behave in this fashion. 
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Variations in Nationalism during the Great 
Reform Period in Prussia 


Warrer M. Simon 


THE great reform period of 1807-1819 in Prussia, associated with the 
names of Stein and Hardenberg, was a direct result of the military collapse 
of the Prussian armies before Napoleon at Jena and Auerstádt, After this 
catastrophe, nobody but the most incorrigible adherents of the old order 
could deny any longer that a thoroughgoing program of military reform 
was overdue. But because military and civilian affairs in Prussia were so 
closely related, socially, economically, and politically, and because the shock 
occasioned. by Prussia’s ignominious defeat temporarily weakened the forces 
that had been resisting fundamental changes in the social structure, the 
faint stirrings of progress characterizing the first years of the reign of Fred- 
erick William III could be suddenly transformed, at the hands of Baron 
Stein, into a bold and homogeneous program of reform. The ultimate ob- 
ject of this program, in Stein's own words, was to mobilize the physical 
and spiritual resources of Prussia through "the reawakening of a spirit 
of community and civic pride, the employment of dormant or misapplied 
energies and of unused knowledge, harmony between the views and desires 
of the nation and those of the administrative authorities of the state, the 
revival of patriotism and of the desire for national honor and independ- 
ence,” * 

This program had to be carried out in the face of manifold difficulties. 
Perhaps the greatest of these was the formidable opposition offered by the 
conservative forces in Prussian society, which soon recovered from the 
blow of Napoleon's victory and once again began to use their influence and 
their social position (for many of them were of the nobility) in the cause 
of saving Prussia from “Jacobinism.” But this was by no means the only 
obstacle confronting Stein and his successors. Among the most prominent 
of the others may be counted the French occupation, and later the threat of 
reoccupation; the desperate financial situation of a defeated and plundered 

1From Stein's "Nassauer Denkschrift” of June, 1807, which is the best single source for 
Stein's reform program and political ideas, cited in its entirety in Georg H. Pertz, Das Leben des 


Ministers Freiherrn vom Stein (Berlin, 1850-55), I, 415-38. The passage here quoted occurs 
on P. 432. 
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land obliged to pay a high indemnity to its conqueror; and the gradual 
debilitation of the administrative machine built up by Frederick the Great. 

To reduce the internal history of Prussia between 1807 and 1819 to a 
struggle between liberal reformers and conservative opponents of reform, 
therefore, is to follow an oversimplified formula which overlooks many 
significant complicating factors. Neither the reformers nor their oppo- 
nents presented a united front ir. practice or in theory. Therefore, to at- 
tempt to fit the question of nationalism into this pattern is unsound. Accord- 
ing to the formula, wherever in early nineteenth-century Europe you find 
a liberal, there you have a nationalist; wherever conservatism prevails, na- 
tionalism is at best a minor consideraticn. Liberalism and nationalism, in 
other words, were natural allies in this period. Applied to Prussia in the first 
two decades of the century, this principle would yield the result that the 
reformers were all nationalists and that the conservative opponents of re- 
form were on the whole not moved by nationalist aspirations? But scholar- 
ship in recent years has brought to light new information from which 
new relationships emerge. This is not to deny that there is an important 
nucleus of truth in the corresponcence of nationalism and liberalism in Na- 
poleonic and pre-March Germany; on the contrary, the two movements 
may be regarded as twin progeny of the Enlightenment and of the French 
Revolution, inherently more likely to converge than to diverge. Further- 
more, the idea of a connection between them was firmly established in the 
minds of many prominent men of the age, and it was doubtless a con- 
temporary belief that furnished the basis for the historical interpretation. 
Nevertheless, it is an interpretation that distorts the facts and oversimplifies 
complex problems. 

'The mental association of liberalism with nationalism without reserva- 
tions is perfectly legitimate for large parts of Europe in the early nineteenth 
century. Germany, however, presents special difficulties in this respect, since 
there was no such thing as a united Germany at the beginning of the cen- 
tury, and the federation that emerged from the Congress of Vienna left much 
to be desired. In addition, many of the German territorial states, including 


2 A representative statement of this formula is “hat of Friedrich Meinecke in his early work, 
Das Leben des Generalfeldmarschalls Herrsann von Boyer (Stuttgart, 1896-99), II, 310-15. It is 
fair to add that Meinecke arrived at a far juster appraisal of the situation in the later Weltbiirger- 
tum und Nationalstaat: Studien zur Genesis des deutschen Nationalstaates (6th ed., Munich and 
Berlin, 1922), pp. 337-38. 

3 As examples of the contemporary feeling, see the remarks of Stein's friend and disciple 
Sack, on the one hand, and of the Francophile ex-minister Voss on the other, cited Herman 
Granier, ed., Berichte aus der Berliner Franzosenzeit 1807-1809 (Leipzig, 1913), pp. 329-30, 
and Erich Botzenhart, ed., Freiherr vom Stein: Briefwechsel, Denkschriften und Aufzeichnungen 
(Berlin, n.d.), IL, 601—604, respectively. a 
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Prussia, were themselves artificial and sometimes quite recently constituted 
agglomerations of land which could claim little or no traditional allegiance; 
especially after the consolidations carried out by Napoleon, many petty but 
venerable loyalties were attached to small territories that were no longer sover- 
eign states but merely parts of larger states. In Germany, therefore, there 
could be no nationalism, only nationalisms; and the great dissimilarity in 
this respect between liberals and conservatives in Prussia was not that the 
former were nationalistic and the latter were not, but rather that the two 
groups directed their patriotic loyalty at different entities. The outstanding 
fact is that all the great reformers, in the years from 1807 to 1815, looked 
beyond the frontiers of the Prussian state. Stein's own disavowal of alle- 
giance to Prussia is deservedly famous: 


I have but one fatherland, and that is Germany . . . ; to it, and not to any part 
of it, I am wholeheartedly devoted. I am completely indifferent, in this historic 
moment, to the fate of the dynasties, my desire is that Germany shall grow large 
and strong, so that it may recover its independence and nationality and maintain 
them against both France and Russia. . . . So far as I am concerned you may do 
with Prussia what you like, you may dismember it altogether. . . .* 
These words of the proud knight of the Holy Roman Empire, who had 
entered the service of Frederick the Great in the conviction that his was 
the state destined to assume the leadersbip of Germany, are only the most 
ringing of the pronouncements on this subject from members of the reform 
group in Prussia. With greater or lesser emphasis, all the liberals—and they 
were heterogeneous enough—spoke of a united Germany as the ultimate 
goal of statesmanship.* They might not all talk so sanguinely as Stein about 
dismembering Prussia; those of them who were native Prussians often 
wished, on the contrary, to strengthen Prussia so that she might serve as the 
nucleus, political and military, of the future Germany. This difference in 
conceptions concerning the destiny of Prussia came later to have great sig- 
nificance in the development of the grossdeutsch-kleindeutsch controversy; 
but during the first two decades of the century this controversy had not yet 
emerged, and their differences did not disturb the common purpose of the 
liberals to overcome German particularism. 

The reformer who was perhaps least steadfast in this purpose was the 


* Stein to Münster, Dec. 1, 1812, cited Botzenhart, IV, 166-67. Cf. also, for traces of the old 
imperial dream of a united Germany in Stein, Arnold Berney, “Reichstradition und National- 
staatsgedanke (1789-1815),” Historische Zeitschrift, CXL (1929), 74-83. 

5 For a compressed survey of the major and minor figures involved, see Alexander Scharff, 
Der Gedanke der preussischen Vorherrschaft in den Anfängen der deutschen Einheitsbewegung 
(Bonn, 1929), pp. 8-16, 58-59. For an excellent analysis of some of the ideological relationships 
between liberalism and nationalism in Germany, see Heinrich Ritter von Srbik, Deutsche Einheit: 
Idee und Wirklichkeit vom Heiligen Reich bis Königgrätz (Munich, 1935-42), 1, 241-44. 
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man who fell heir to Stein's plans, Baron (leter Prince) Hardenberg. Like 
Stein, Hardenberg was not a native Prussian and entered Prussian service 
as a matter of deliberate choice. Bsginning as a provincial administrator in 
the newly acquired territory of Ansbach-Bayreuth, Hardenberg rapidly 
became the king's most trusted minister. After a period of idleness imposed 
by Napoleon’s well-earned hostility, Hardenberg was recalled to office in 
1810 and as chancellor controlled the later stages of the reform movement. 
In the course of his long career, beset by foreign as well as dornestic troubles, 
Hardenberg adopted varying attitudes toward the problem of German unity, 
but at no time did he take his stand narrowly on the ground of Prussian 
particularism. In his early years, while a miaister successively in Hanover 
and Brunswick in the 1780's, he was an adherent of the policy of the Fársten- 
bund, Frederick the Great's policy of resisting Habsburg encroachments in 
Germany. After he entered Prussian service in 1790, he became more than 
ever convinced of Prussia's mission to protect Germany, not only from 
Austria but from threats from any quarter.* He declared that his purpose 
during the negotiations for the Peace of Basel in 1795 was to “rally Germany 
around the king of Prussia."' His failure to secure any advantages for 
Prussia in the treaty taught him trat Prussia was not strong enough to play 
the altruistic role of defender of the Reick. He became contemptuous of the 
petty German princes and sought to strengthen Prussia in order to enable 
her to become independent of theiz support and to subordinate Germany to 
her. When this policy of territorial expansion in its turn proved abortive 
because of the irresistible power cf Napoleon, Hardenberg reverted to his 
earlier ideas about Germany. Ín a memorancum written in April, 1807, he 
developed a political program for Germany based on power? Seeing Ger- 
many, in alliance with Great Britain and Russia, as the outpost of European 
freedom against the threat of French domination, Hardenberg was persuaded 
of the necessity of reaching some solution to the problem of Austro-Prussian 
dualism within Germany. He thought that the suspicion and hostility between 
the two might be overcome by dividing Germany into a Prussian sphere of 
* preponderance in the north and an Austrian sphere in the south. The high 
point of Hardenberg's devotion to German unity came with Napoleon's 


. SOn this aspect of Hardenberg's early career, see tae careful work of Fritz Zierke, Die 
deutsche Politik Hardenbergs in der ersten Periode seines staatsmannischen Wirkens 1770-1807 
(Frankfurt a. M., 1932), pp. 19-32, 42-43, based on Fither-o unused sources, 

7 Hardenberg's report of Mar. 24, 1795, cited ibid., p. 64. 

8 Ibid., pp. 74-77. e 

9 This memorandum, discovered by Zierke and called by him the “Kydullener Programm,” 
is discussed ¿bid., pp. 90-93. Cf. also for this phase Karl Griewank, “Hardenberg und die preus- 
sische Politik, 1804-1806,” Forschungen zar brandenburgischen und preussischen Geschichte, 
XLVII (1935), 230-31, 
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defeat in 1815, when the chancellor encouraged the formation of a secret 
society dedicated to the creation of a constitutional and united Germany.” 
Thereafter, Hardenberg delivered himself into Metternich's hands and 
became increasingly the tool of the latter's policies. 

Hardenberg was a liberal, but the connection between his liberalism and 
his German nationalism remained for the most part implicit. It was far more 
clearly expressed in the pronouncements of Gneisenau, one of the great 
figures in the military reform movement. He was one of the many who 
believed that Prussia could gain the leadership of Germany by making the 
greatest advances in her internal affairs, and that meant to liberals progress 
in the direction of becoming a constitutional monarchy. Furthermore, this 
was in Gneisenau's opinion the only way to achieve German unity: 


I regard it as impossible to draft a good German constitution which stands a 
chance of permanent adoption. Bavaria and Württemberg would not consent. I 
think, therefore, that we shall have to confine ourselves to providing for Prussia, 
which is our most immediate concern. Public opinion in Germany, even in the 
Catholic south, is favorable to Prussia, with few exceptions. It would be possible 
to utilize this circumstance, and the glory that Prussia has recently earned, to 
our advantage, in the following manner. . . . Most of the governments in Ger- 
many are despotic and hated by the people. If they are not compelled to introduce 
a suitable constitution they will never do so. But with us a beginning has been 
made. If a good constitution is drafted soon for the revived and expanded Prus- 
sian monarchy, and granted to the people by the king, that will be the strongest 
bond binding the new acquisitions to the old provinces; the other German states 
will compare our condition with theirs, and thus the desire will be awakened to 
be united with us and the way will be clear for new acquisitions, made not by 
force of arms but by liberality of principles. 


The same notion of “moral conquest” of Germany was expressed more 
tersely, and with far more radical domestic implications, by Gneisenau 
jointly with his fellow soldiers Boyen and Grolman: “We must win all of 
Germany and sweep it along with us. 1f the princes do not want to follow, 
the peoples will.”*? It was Boyen, however, who of all the reformers pre- 
served perhaps the most Prussian outlook, and when he said, for instance, 
that Prussia “was destined to be the protector of north Germany,” ** the 


10 On Hardenberg's connections with the so-called Hoffmannsche Bund, see Justus von 
Gruner, "Justus Gruner und der Hoffmannsche Bund," Forschungen zur brandenburgischen und 
preussischen Geschichte, XIX (1906), 491-97, Scharff, p. 67; cf. for the aims of the society 
especially Friedrich Meinecke, “Zur Geschichte des Hoffmannschen Bundes," Quellen und 
Darstellungen zur Geschichte der Burschenschaft und der deutschen Einheitsbewegung, 1 (Heidel- 
berg, 1910), 8. 

11 Gneisenau to Hardenberg, May 15, 1814, cited Georg H. Pertz and Hans Delbrück, Das 
Leben des Feldmarschalls Grafen. Neithardt von Gneisenau (Berlin, 1864-80), IV, 255-56, 

12 Memorandum of December, 1814, cited Meinecke, Boyen, II, 19. The phrase about “moral 
conquest" in Siegfried A. Kaehler, Wilhelm von Humboldt und der Staat: ein Beitrag zur 
Geschichte deutscher Lebensgestaltung um 1800 (Munich and Berlin, 1927), p. 277. 

13 Memorandum of Mar. 13, 1815, cited Meinecke, Boyer, II, 41. 
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emphasis was more on Prussia and less on Germany than would have been 
the case with any of the others.** 

By contrast, the reformer who most clearly defined'his conceptions of 
both liberalism and German nationalism was Wilhelm von Humboldt. An 
intellectual first and a statesman second, Humboldt never rested content 
until by introspection he had explorec all the depths and implications of his 
own ideas. However this preoccupation may have affected his statesman- 
ship, it provides significant information for the historian of the reform 
movement. His statements on the sub‘ect of nationalism varied from slogans 
to subtle, almost mystical justifications. “There has never been a country to 
which one would rather belong than Germeny.”** "Germany must be free : 
and strong, not only in order to be able to defend itself . . . against any foe, 
but also because only an externally strong nation can harbor the spirit from 
which all domestic blessings flow. . . ."** He had no doubt that “intellectually 
and morally speaking there is a Germany that is neither Prussia nor Austria, 
although it contains parts of both, and that we must come to the aid of this 
Germany. . . .”** “The feeling that Germany constitutes a unit can never 
be extinguished in the breast of a German. . . . In the hearts of its inhab- 
itants, and before the eyes of foreigners, Germany will always be . . . One 
Nation, One People, One State.”*” And even more metaphysically: 


There is perhaps no country that deserves to be so free and independent as Ger- 
many, because none is so disposed to devote its =reedom so single-mindedly to the 
welfare of all. The German genius is zmong all nations the one which is least 
destructive, which always nourishes itself, and when freedom is secured Germany 
will certainly attain an outstanding place in every form of culture and thought. 
For this reason it is so rewarding to work for this particular country. . . . Other 
nations do not love their country in the same way as . . . we love Germany. Our 
devotion is maintained . . . by some invisible force, and is far less the product of 
need or habit. It is not so much affection for z particular land as a longing for 
German feeling and the German spirit. . . .?? 


For the sake of this ideal Humboldt was willing to sacrifice the cultural 
values inherent in political multiplicity.?* Prussia, however, occupied a special 


14 See for example Boyen's letters to Hardenberg end to Gneisenau of April, 1814, cited 
¿bid., Y, 380, where he seems concerned only with Prussia. 

15 Kaehler, for instance, has a low opinion of Hunboldt's performance as a politician and 
attributes his shortcomings to excessive idealism derived from an insistence on following through 
all his ideas to their logical conclusion. 

16 Humboldt to his wife, June 5, 1810, cited Anna v. Sydow, ed., Wilhelm und Caroline von 
Humboldt in ihren Briefen (Berlin, 1906-16), III, 407. 

17 Memorandum of December, 1813, cited Gesammelte Schriften, ed. Albert Leitzmann, 
et al, (Berlin, 1903-36), XI, 96. 

18 Humboldt to his wife, Oct. 2, 1813, cited Sydow, IV, 129. 

19 Gesammelte Schriften, XI, 97-98. 

20 Humboldt to his wife, Nov. 8, 1813, cited Sydow, IV, 165-66. 

21 As above, Oct. 10, 1813, cited ibid., IV, 130. 
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position in Humboldt’s estimate of the German territorial states. Like 
Gneisenau he believed in a Prussian “moral conquest” of Germany: “Prussia 
must have the decisive influence in Germany, though ... not as a power 
enforcing its will, but rather attracting Germany by its own free choice.” ?? 
In similar vein is his interesting reaction to the battle of Leipzig: “It is really 
an edifying feeling that . . . the Prussians are chiefly responsible for all these 
gains and victories. . . . Even if Prussia were not in the end to derive great 
physical benefits, the moral advantages in glory and honor alone would be 
worth it."*? And yet even in the dark days of 1807 Humboldt could write: 
"Even if one thinks not so much . . . of the degradation of Prussia, which 
in the perspective of history is perhaps not irreplaceable, but rather of the 
fate of Germany, then a German who is a Prussian to boot can only regard 
this age as an infinitely tragic one.” ** 

Another intellectual turned statesman who entertained similar views, 
although unlike Humboldt he was not a native Prussian, was the historian 
Niebuhr. Typical of his statements on the subject is this: "Prussia is not a 
closed state; it is the common fatherland of every German who distinguishes 
himself in the sciences, in arms, in administration." A common nationality, 
Niebuhr believed, transcended the political realities which separated the 
peoples of that stock.? 

But the intellectual turned statesman is a rare bird, particularly in Ger- 
many. Let us turn our attention, then, to the intellectuals who never occupied 
the political stage. Here also we find that the representatives of liberal 
thought had a German rather than a Prussian outlook. Perhaps more than 
any other philosopher it was Fichte who was intellectually in sympathy with 
the principles of Stein and his reform movement, though strangely he never 
identified himself with that movement. On the subject of Germany, how- 
ever, Fichte was unequivocal: 


The separation of the Prussian from the other Germans is artificial... . Only by 
being a German will the Prussian become a Prussian, just as a real Prussian must 
be a true German. . . . The German who lives and acts in the political unit called 
Prussia will seek for the present only to bring the German national character to 
the fore . . . in this political unit, so that it may spread from there to the related 


22 As above, Feb. 5, 1815, cited 1bid., IV, 466. 

23 As above, Oct. 19, 1813, cited ibid., IV, 145-46. 

24 Humboldt to Schweigháuser, Aug. 29, 1807, cited Ernst Schaumkell, “Wilhelm von Hum- 
boldt und der preussische Staatsgedanke,” Forschungen zur brandenburgischen und preussischen 
Geschichte, XLVI (1935), 317. The author of this article comments aptly on Humboldt: “It 
would be impossible to think more highly of Prussia; and yet his thinking was not Prussian" 

p. 326). 
j 25 From Niebuhr’s pamphlet “Preussens Recht gegen den sächsischen Hof,” cited Meinecke, 
Weltbürgertum und Nationalstaat, pp. 215, 216. 
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German peoples, and then . . . gradually to the whole of humanity. . . . I confess 
I do not know what a Prussian, a pure Prussian, is or means in relation to the 
rest of humanity. . . 26 


A different type of thinker, though like Fichte closely related to the ideas 
of the reform movement and somewhat more active in it, was the famous 
preacher Schleiermacher. Amid the catastrophe of 1806-1807 his thoughts, 
like Humboldt’s, looked beyond the fate of Prussia to that of Germany: 


In order to have a new Germany the old one will have to be destroyed still more 
thoroughly. Besides being a German I have for many reasons a weakness for 
Prussia. . . . But, to be sure, my devotion is directed at an idea of Prussia which 
perhaps few people recognize in its outward appearance. It is problematic whether 
this idea will be able to realize itself more clearly after the present crisis. . . .* 


In so far as he considers Prussia at all, Schleiermacher is concerned only 
with an idealized conception, not with the political reality. The German 
fondness for abstraction is here combined with the emphasis on the larger 
German unity, the constant companion of liberalism in this period.?* 

The conservatives in Prussia represented a different point of view. 
Some of them, indeed, conformed to the liberalism-nationalism interpreta- 
tion in favoring submission to, and even collaboration with, the French con- 
querors, displaying no interest in the recovery o£ independence. These, such 
as the notorious Count Hatzfeld, furnished the basis for the accusations of 
treason leveled at conservatives in general by some among Stein's following. 
Yet most conservatives were as patriozic as the reformers, only their patriotism 
did not extend beyond the borders of the existing Prussian state? This 


26 Johann Gottlieb Fichte, Nachgelassene Werke, ed. J. H. Fichte (Bonn, 1835), III, 232-33. 
C£. on Fichte's nationalism in general Helmuta C. Engelbrecht, Johann Gottlieb Fichte: A Study 
of His Political Writings with Special Reference to His Nationalism (New York and London, 
1933), especially pp. 153, 155, 159. l 

27 Schleiermacher to Raumer, January, 1807, cited Wilhelm Dilthey, “Schleiermachers 
politische Gesinnung und Wirksamkeit,” Gesammelte Schriften (Leipzig and Berlin, 1914-36), 
XII, 19-20. C£, for a more detailed analysis of Schleiermacher's somewhat fluctuating views on 
the relationship between Prussia and Germany, Ernst Músebeck, Schleiermacher in der Geschichte 
der Staatsidee und des Nationalbewusstseins (Berlin, 1927), pp. 53-68. : 

28 One reformer who has been alleged tc constituce an exception to this correlation is the 
author of Stein's “Political Testament,” Thecdor von Schón. Gerhard Ritter, in his generally 
masterful Stein: eine politische Biographie (Stuttgart and Berlin, 1931), II, 199, begins a passage 
dealing chiefly with another subject as follows: “Schôn felt himself much more strongly to be a 
Prussian than a German... ," but his documentation supports everything in the passage except 
these opening words (Aus den Papieren des Ministers und Burggrafen von Marienburg Theodor 
von Schön (Halle, 1875-83], I, 149-51, IV, 4-92). O:her evidence tends to controvert Ritter’s 
interpretation. Stein selected Schón to be his chief assistant on the Administrative Council for 
Germany in 1813, and Schön later resigned from this body on the ground that half of it con- 
sisted of non-German (ie. Russian) delegates (dus den Papieren des Ministers von Schön, I, 
156-57, cf. IV, 358). - 

28 A partial exception to this generalization may be -nade for that consistent thorn in the side 
of historians in search of classifications, the Junker Ludwig von der Marwitz. See his letter to 
Hardenberg, Sept. 14, 1814, cited Friedrich Meusel, ed., Friedrich August Ludwig von der 
Marwitz (Berlin, 1908-13), I, xli: “As liberetors of the German fatherland we are generally 
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striking difference was based on sound logic on the part of both the reformers 
and their opponents. Conservatism logically implied defense of existing 
frontiers and existing political units as a necessary corollary to defense of 
existing institutions; for if once new political units were fashioned, then 
new political institutions were inevitable, and all that was good in the old 
institutions would be in danger of being lost. Hegel, in his Philosophy of 
Law, offered a characteristic formulation of this point of view.” Conversely, 
a radical approach to traditional institutions could well lead to disrespect 
for traditional frontiers. In fact, it was a shrewd recognition of this latter 
connection that impelled many of the conservatives to support the persecu- 
tions of alleged German "Jacobins" in the years after 1815 (Demagogenver- 
folgungen). One of the leading instigators, the notorious Professor Schmalz, 
wrote of the secret societies which the "Jacobins" were supposed to have 
formed: 


These clubs are the sources . . . of those insensate orations about the union of all 
Germany under one government (in a parliamentary system, as they call it . . .), 
in favor of which allegiance to the several dynasties is to be extinguished in every 
German breast by means of derision and agitation. . . . They preach German 
nationalism, as formerly the Jacobins preached cosmopolitanism, to make us forget 
the oaths which bind each of us to his sovereign.?! 


Thus when, a little later, Schmalz declared that the alleged Jacobins “seek 
constitutions in order to destroy the power of the princes,”** he referred not 
‘only to constitutions in the several territorial states but also and especially 
to a constitution for all of Germany to which the princes were to be subject. 
But Schmalz's hostility to German nationalism by no means implies that he 
was not a strong Prussian patriot; on the contrary, territorial patriotism was 
one of the best means of defending princely absolutism. 

But there was an important group among the opponents of reform in 
Prussia who were equally opponents of princely absolutism. These were the 
so-called Altstándischen, reactionaries in the true sense rather than conserva- 


respected, sometimes even adored, but nevertheless as Prussian we are universally hated... . 
Prussia appears altogether alien to all Germans. Any talk of amalgamation with Prussia arouses 
immediate fear. . . . But the idea of a common German fatherland has taken equally deep root. 
Whoever seizes upon this sentiment will rule Germany. . . ." But these sentiments represent only 
a passing phase of Marwitz' thought; politically Marwitz was a reactionary, and usually he adopted 
on the question of national allegiance the attitude normal in Prussian reactionaries, namely, 
provincial particularis. (Cf. the text following.) 

39 G. W. F. Hegel, Philosophy of Right, trans. S. W. Dyde (London, 1896), p. 329; cf. Franz 
Rosenzweig, Hegel und der Staat (Munich and Berlin, 1920), II. 168. 

81 Theodor Anton Heinrich Schmalz, Berichtigung einer Stelle in der Bredow-Venturinischen 
Chronik, etc. (Berlin, 1815), Pp. 11-14. 

32 Id., Über des Herrn B. G. Niebuhrs Schrift wider die meinige, politische Vereine betref- 
fend (Berlin, 1815), p. 8. 
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tives, who looked back longingly to the days before the advent of absolute 
monarchy, when the aristocracy who made up the Estates of the Realm 
(Stände) lived and ruled in their localities.and provinces as feudal lords 
untrammeled by interference from the nominal sovereign. When the Great 
Elector and his successors asserted the sovereign’s claim te rule as well as 
to reign, thereby greatly reducing the political power of the aristocratic 
Estates, the provinces in which the Estates had exercised that power naturally 
lost a great deal of their importance as separate geographical entities; cen- 
tralized rule meant a geographically centralized state. As a result, the 
Altstindischen, represented by such men as the famous General York, 
opposed not only the absolutism but also the territorial consolidation of 
the Prussian ‘monarchy of their day; and though like York they might serve 
the state faithfully, their loyalty to their several provinces was instinctively 
more profound than their loyalty to the unified monarchy. Yet their political 
principles would not allow them to join with the liberals in their assault on 
Prussian territorial absolutism, since a constitutional monarchy held even 
stronger centralizing implications than the existing absolute one. While there 
was always hope of driving a bargain with absolute monarchy to preserve or 
even to restore aristocratic institutions and aristocratic privileges in the prov- 
inces, especially if the reigning king were weak, there was almost no hope 
of driving such a bargain with a parliament based on some form of popular 
vote such as the reformers intended. : 

Three very different types of patriotic loyalty, then, were to be found in 
Prussia in the years between 1807 and. 1815: German nationalism, directed 
at an ideal that was yet to be created but lived vividly in the minds of liberals; 
Prussian patriotism, directed at the existing state by those who wished to 
preserve that state; and provincial particularism, directed at the entities that 
had been politically submerged, favored by those who wished to restore those 
entities to their former position. Each type of patriotism was a product of a 
distinctive loyalty. But this situation is further complicated by the existence 
of that type of nationalism which is called "Romantic nationalism." Super- 
ficially the Romantics are hardly distinguishable from the reactionary Junkers 
in their political views. Both groups abhorred absolute monarchy, its ration- 
alism and its methodical assimilation of individual and group differences, 
and looked yearningly past the period of absolute monarchy into the Middle: 
Ages. But the Junkers and the Romantics were worlds apart in their reasons 
for this nostalgia. The Junkers, the Altstándischen, coveted the social and 
political power, prestige, and privileges that their ancestors had enjoyed in 
feudal society. The Romantics, who were writers and aesthetes rather than 


. 
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soldiers or petty feudal lords,” mourned above all the passing of the spiritual 
freedom supposedly enjoyed, and of the virtues in consequence supposedly 
displayed, by the German people before the deadening hand of despotism 
descended upon them. If they admired feudalism as a form of social organi- 
zation, they did so for the most part indirectly, via this sentimental attach- 
ment to the Middle Ages. Thus an extremely wide gulf separated the sober 
and self-disciplined Junker Marwitz from the mystical Romantic poets like 
Novalis or Eichendorff, and it took an opportunist like Adam Müller to 
mediate between the two groups on political matters This difference in 
their entire approach to politics produced an important distinction in their 
respective attitudes to the problem of nationalism. While the reactionaries, 
concerned as always with the concrete, gave their allegiance to the historic 
provinces in which their feudal forebears had held sway, the Romantics, 
interested in individuals rather than institutions, were devoted only to the 
German people themselves, who had trodden so nobly on the stage of history 
in thosé glorious bygone days. Romantic nationalism was directed literally 
at the nation and its “spirit” (the Volk and the Volksgeist), not at the state. 
To be sure, their emphasis on the peculiar virtues of the German nation, 
compared to all other nations, led in the course of time to worship of the 
state (for instance in Hegel) as a personification or symbol of the nation, but 
this process was a perversion of the thought and intentions of the early 
Romantics, who tended much more to protest against than to glorify the 
state.** 

Fundamentally and according to all their instincts, the early German 
Romantics were nonpolitical men. Yet their passion for the Volk and the 
Volksgeist did inevitably involve them in politics. They were inclined to 
regard the reform movement in the years between 1807 and 1815, and espe- 


33 On the aesthetic emphasis of Romanticism, which cannot be too strongly insisted upon, cf. 
Hans Kohn, "Romanticism and the Rise of German Nationalism,” Review of Politics, XII 
(1950), 443. This article has valuable bibliographical notes. 

84 For example, one can imagine Marwitz or York listening incredulously and uncompre- 
hendingly to Novalis on the state: “All your supports are inadequate if your state remains earth- 
borne. But if you make it aspire heavenward by means of some higher longing, if you endow it 
with a relationship to the universe, then you will have an inexhaustible spring, and your efforts 
will be richly rewarded." (Novalis cited by Meinecke, Weltbúrgertum und Nationalstaat, pp. 74— 
75. On Novalis, as well as on Eichendorff and Friedrich Schlegel, see also Kohn, loc. cit., pp. 
448-49, 456-60, 463.) 

35 For Müller's relationship with Marwitz, see [Wilhelm Dorow, ed.] Denkschriften und 
Briefe zur Charakteristik der Welt und Litteratur (Berlin, 1838-41), UL 216-17, and for the 
principal fruit of that relationship the document cited by Meusel, ed., Marwitz, UL, 252-62. Müller 
himself is often classified as a Romantic, but temperamentally (which is very important) he was 
not; the ul applies to K. L. v. Haller. (Cf. Meinecke, Weltbúrgertum und Nationalstaat, pp. 
129, 234. 

36 See throughout Kohn, loc. cit., for the Romantics’ attitude to the state. The whole subject 
of Romanticism, especially its political side, is, of course, fraught with danger, and oversimplifica- 
tion is inevitable. 
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cially the reforms of Hardenberg, as measures invented by absolutism to 
strengthen and perpetuate itself and to keep the Volksgeist submerged, and 
they aligned themselves with the reactionaries. 

Devotion to the Volksgeist need not of itself imply political reaction. To 
be sure, the Volksgeist was a procuct of tradition, of the “organic” growth 
of the nation, and its admirers might therefore naturally look to the past for 
inspiration and guidance; the concept of Volksgeist, of the national spirit, 
might be used to keep at bay the rising concept of national sovereignty, that 
is, the specter of political democracy might be exorcised by the nonpolitical 
spell of the national tradition" But the Volksgeist could also serve as a 
liberating force in the minds of those who were concerned with the present 
and the future, and not only with the past.** Thus a typically Romantic 
“folkish” nationalism arose after the end of the Napoleonic wars among a 
group whose political views were different from those of the Romantic poets 
of the first decade of the century. 'This was the generation of radical uni- 
versity students, disciples of the famous “Turnvater” Jahn, who composed 
the Burschenschaften in the years after the Congress of Vienna. These com- 
bined a sentimental attachment to the Volk and its traditions with a tempera- 
mental incapacity for political conservatism or quietism. By turning their 
attention from the medieval Holy Roman Empire of the German nation to 
the Teutonic Germans of antiquity (often with an admixture of Christian 
mysticism), they arrived at a conception of society which was equalitarian 
rather than feudal.* In this respect thev were in agreement with the Prussian 
reformers, one of whose aims was to break down the barriers within society, 
and on this account some of the studerts and their teachers were regarded as 
subversive by the conservatives. They were, however, in fundamental dis- 
agreement with the methods employed by the reformers, particularly Harden- 
berg, to achieve their aims. They resented reform imposed from above, liber- 
alism by decree (Regierungsliberalismus), which ignored the right and the 
capacity ofithe people to determine their own future. They resented also the 
fact that the reforms were sponsored by, and were likely to strengthen, the 
Prussian state, which lacked a Volksgeist of its own and which, instead of 
continuing to press for the formation of a political unit appropriate to the 


87 For elaboration of the ideas here briefly suggested, see particularly Kohn, Joc. cit., pp. 
446-47, 451-54; Meinecke, Weltbirgertum und Nationalstaat, p. 221, n. 2, pp. 257-58. Cf. 
further Srbik, Deutsche Einheit, 1, 226-27. 

38 t should be recalled that willingness to look forward as well as backward was a charac- 
teristic even of the high priest of political Ramanticism, Edmund Burke, who exerted great 
influence on the German Romantics. 

39 Their equalitarianism was by no means absolute; they thought of themselves often as an 
élite among the German people, and they were anti-Semitic, but the hierarchical concept was 
much less pronounced, and better camouflaged, with them than with the Romantic writers. 
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Volksgeist of all the Germans, now supported the German Confederation 
created at the Congress of Vienna which represented to the students nothing 
but the calculating, repressive, and Slav-tainted machinations of Metternichian 
Austria. Thus, both on the question of domestic social policy and on the 
question of national unification, these young Romantics tended to be more 
radical than some of the Prussian reformers themselves.* 

The emergence of the German Confederation may be said to have revo- 
lutionized thinking on the subject of nationalism among all sections of the 
population in Germany, not merely among the Romantics; the year 1815 
marked a turning-point in this respect. To the liberals, the Confederation 
was profoundly unsatisfactory on two counts: it represented a weak gesture 
in the direction of German national unity, with sovereignty still residing 
substantially in the territorial states, instead of the thorough political unifi- 
cation that the liberals desired; and such influence as the Confederation had 
was unlikely to be thrown to the side of liberalism and reform. By clever 
maneuvering at the Congress of Vienna, the Austrian chancellor, Prince 
Metternich, had seen to it that the Diet of the Confederation would be 
virtually an instrument of Austrian policy in Germany. Since, under the 
special conditions of the polyglot Habsburg empire, the forces favoring 
reform there were in close alliance with liberation movements among the 
subject peoples and hence were dangerous to the maintenance of the power 
of the dynasty, Austrian domestic policy was of necessity rigidly conserva- 
tive. Moreover, the liberal movements had to be insulated from possible 
encouragement from outside; such movements in the surrounding German 
territories must be suppressed. Austria's wider German interests directed 
her policy in the same direction. Since the Habsburg monarchy could not 
lead a liberal movement in Germany, it was best if such a movement did not 
arise to be led by others; at all events Prussia in particular, being Austria's 
chief rival in Germany, had to be prevented from espousing a liberal political 
philosophy and a liberal form of government, lest she become the focus of 
liberal hopes.“ 

40 See on the politics of Jahn and of the universities, Hans Kohn, “Father Jahn's Nationalism,” 
Review of Politics, XI (1949), 419-32; Scharff, Der Gedanke der preussischen Vorherrschaft, 
pp. 17-22; Paul Wentzcke and Georg Heer, Geschichte der deutschen Burschenschaft (Heidel- 
berg, 1919-27), passim; Carl Brinkmann, Der Nationalismus und die deutschen Universitáten 
im Zeitalter der deutschen Erhebung, Sitzungsberichte der Heidelberger Akademie der Wis- 
senschaften, Philosophisch-historische Klasse, 1931-32, particularly pp. 36-39, 44-45, 51-54, 
o of Metternich's German policy are scattered throughout Vol. III of his col- 
lected papers: Fürst Richard Metternich-Winneburg, ed., Aus Metternich's nachgelassenen Papieren 
(Vienna, 1880-84); see particularly pp. 171-81, 227, 241; see also for excellent analysis Heinrich 


Ritter von Srbik, Metternich: der Staatsmann und der Mensch (Munich, 1925), particularly I, 
583-88; and Srbik, Deutsche Einheit, 1, 199-200. 
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In this undertaking Metternich found valuable allies, not only among 
the rulers of some of the middle-sized German states such as Saxony and 
Bavaria who feared Prussia, but also within Prussia itself. To the Prussian 
conservatives here was a strong source of support against the liberals and 
radicals. Prince Wittgenstein, the Prussian minister of police and a diehard 
conservative, had no scruples about becoming an agent of Metternich's 
policy and persuaded the king to make himself and his chief minister, Harden- 
berg, virtually Austrian puppets. No others went quite so far as Wittgen- 
stein, but there was a discernible movement among the conservatives in 
Prussia to rally to Austria. This could be done with the greatest propriety by 
the simple expedient of backing Austria in the Diet of the Confederation 
and extending the powers cf the Confederation, for instance in the Carlsbad 
Decrees. Prussian conservatives, therefore, now became devoted admirers of 
the principle of an all.German government with some jurisdiction in the 
several states, as that principle was embodied in the Confederation.” 

Conversely, the liberals, the original apostles of German unity, now also , 
had to accommodate their thinking and their political actions to the new 
situation created by the existence of the Confederation. No longer could they 
call upon the ideal of a united Germany to redress the old predominance of 
absolutism in the territorial states; oa the contrary, the Confederation which 
passed for the government of Germany was successfully promoting a peculiar 
type of territorial absolutism subservient to its control and to that of Metter- 
nich. In the Carlsbad Decrees of 1819, in the interests of Austrian policy but 
through the medium of the Confederaticn, Metternich imposed upon all the 
German governments the duty of suppressing freedom of speech and free- 
dom of the press. In these circumstances, liberals found themselves driven to 
defending territorial liberalism by attacking, in the name of Prussian sover- 
eignty, the “Germany” responsible for the Carlsbad Decrees and the other 
fruits of Metternich's influence. Liberalism could in their opinion now be 
furthered only by withholding allegiance from the existing embodiment of 
the idea of German national unity, the Confederation, and by transferring 
it to the territorial states, Wilhelm von Humboldt, for example, in 1816 still 
urging Prussian support of the Confederation although warning of possible 
dangers, had by 1819 suffered a complete change of heart.“ His draft of a 

42 On Wittgenstein and on the Prussian involvzment with Austria, see ibid., I, 230-32; Aus 
Metternich's Papieren, Y, 258-65; Heinrich von Treitschke, Deutsche Geschichte im neunzehnten 
Jahrhundert (Leipzig, 1879-85), II, 550-56, 632-34, UL, 757-58; P. Bailleu, ed., “Metternich's 
Teplitzer Denkschrift,” Historische Zeitschrift, L (1883), 190-92. 

43 See Humboldt's memorandum of December, 1816, cited in his Gesammelte Schriften, 


XID, especially p. 59; cf. Meinecke, Weltbiirgertum und Nationalstaat, pp. 201-203; Kaehler, 
Wilhelm von Humboldt und der Staat, pp. 323-26. 
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memorandum to the king of October 5, 1819, is worth quoting at some length 
for its acute analysis of the implications of the Carlsbad Decrees for the future 
of Germany from the liberal point of view: 


It is no longer a question of temporary measures against agitators. . . . What is 
involved now is an extension of the powers of the Diet and a restriction of your 
Majesty's jurisdiction over your own subjects, a diminution of the independence 
of the monarchy. . . . The results of the Carlsbad Conferences have been sub- 
stantially to permit the Diet to interfere directly in the federal affairs of any state 
of the Confederation. . . . The way is open for similar extensions of the powers 
of the Confederation in the future. . . . There is no knowing what may not, with 
greater or lesser justification, be based on this precedent. . . . In view of the close 
relationship of all laws, the entire body of legislation in your Majesty's states is 
in danger of becoming dependent on the decisions of the Diet. . . . The initiative 
of the President [the Austrian president of the Diet] also means that the first 
impulse in any important matter concerning Germany always appears to come 
from the court at Vienna alone, and Prussia is ranged among the states which are 
more or less passive... . . The position of Prussia in the Diet is not so influential 
as it ought to be. . . 


` Humboldt and Boyen, the joint sponsors of this document, assured the 
king that "we do not underestimate the beneficial bond that links Prussia 
to Germany, but we cannot deny that the feeling of belonging to a monarchy 
which is not absorbed in Germany has always been predominant in us.”** 
Thus did these two liberals forget the drive for German unity which they 
had supported only a few years earlier. In military affairs also, Boyen's 
special field of activity, the reaction to the policies of the Confederation was 
similar. It had originally been planned at the Congress of Vienna to create 
a fairly strong military force at the disposal of the Confederation against 
outside aggression; but Boyen informed Hardenberg that Prussia ought to 
resist any move toward centralization if the control over the centralized 
forces did not rest in Prussian hands. In this manner German liberalism 
(and not only in Prussia) turned its attention from the over-all German scene 
to the narrower one of the territorial state; territorial constitutions, territorial 
liberalism had perforce become ends in themselves instead of means to the 
end of fostering liberalism throughout Germany.“ 

But territorial liberalism seemed to be in a most precarious position in 
these years after 1815. It was now threatened not only by the new conserva- 
tism of Metternich, which proposed to subject the power of the territorial 

4t Memorandum cited Humboldt, Gesammelte Schriften, XU?, 364—74. 

45 Meinecke, Boyen, II, 280. 

46 In this respect, as well as in others, Metternich was successful; that is, by turning away 
from Germany the Prussian liberals forfeited leadership of any German liberal movement. On this 


point see Scharff, Der Gedanke der preussischen Vorherrschaft, pp. 76, 85-86, 90, 102-103, 106— 
11; also Srbik, Deutsche Einheit, Y, 180-81. 
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sovereigns to the requirements of Austrian policy through the instrumentality 
of the Confederation, but also still by the old conservatism of the provincial 
particularists, which proposed to prevent the territorial sovereigns from 
invading feudal provincial traditions. Against an alliance of these forces, 
liberalism would have been powerless; caught, so to speak, in an ideological 
pincers movement. But such an alliance, at first glance an óbvious tactical 
move, would in fact have been not at all to Metternich's taste. While Metter- 
nich proposed to prescribe policies to the territorial sovereigns, he intended 
also that the sovereigns be strong enough to carry them out, He could not 
tolerate the antimonarchical tendencies of provincial particularism any more 
than he could tolerate the antimonarchical tendencies of territorial constitu- 
tionalism. Absolute monarchy, in Met:ernich's scheme, had to be strengthened 
on both these fronts, while at the same time the monarchs had to be pre- 
vented from becoming strong enough to defy bis will, and the territorial 
states had to be prevented from attracting to themselves a strong nationalist 
movement which might later release popular forces.“ The worst thing that 
could happen in Germany, from Metternich's point of view, was an alliance 
of a liberal territorial sovereign with a liberal legislature, and it was fortunate 
for him that this threat materialized only in the duchy of Saxe-Weimar and 
not in the kingdom of Prussia. 

Although the liberal movement in Germany, because of these peculiar 
requirements of Austrian policy, was spared the impossible task of fighting 
pan-German conservatism and reactionary provincial particularism acting in 
unison, yet the liberals were still gravely handicapped by their inability to 
achieve a clear-cut association with nationalist aspirations. The war of 1813- 
1815 had kindled much enthusiasm among the masses throughout Germany 
because they regarded it as both a war of liberation (Befreiungskrieg) from 
Napoleon and a war for popular liberty (Freiheitskrieg) from feudal and 
despotic oppression. If the liberals had been able to maintain this identifica- 
tion with popular nationalism, they might have developed among the masses 
(or rather among the middle classes on whom the masses depended for lead- 
ership) a following strong enough to withstand the trend toward reaction 
and lassitude that set in after the defeat of Napoleon. In Prussia, in particular, 
the reform movement might well have been pressed successfully instead of 
bogging down ignominiously by 1819, In that year, liberalism became a lost 
cause in Germany and not in Prussia alone. The initiative passed irrevocably 
into the hands of the conservatives, and even the task of national unification, 


47 C£, in this connection Sir Charles Webster, The Foreign Policy of Castlereagh 1815-1822: 
Britain and the European Alliance (2d ed., London, 1947), p. 187. 
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which belonged historically to the liberals and was performed by them in 
such countries as Italy and Belgium, fell in Germany to the successors of 
Marwitz instead of to those of Stein and Hardenberg. Even before 1815, 
liberalism and nationalism had been less secure in their relationship in 
Germany than elsewhere; after 1815, they were entirely unable to afford each 
other the mutual support that both needed. 
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George Washington and the Alien and 
Sedition Acts 


MARSEALL SMELSER 


IN 1798 the Congress of the United States enacted a series of “emergency” 
statutes for the internal security of the country, called the Alien and Sedition 
laws. The Alien laws made naturalization more difficult than before, and 
authorized executive action to restrict the freedom of alien friends and 
enemies. The Sedition law gave the federal courts cognizance of the crime 
of libel when coramitted against an officer or body of officers of the federal 
government and was so phrased, it is generally agreed, as to abridge the 
freedom of the press. All of these statutes were warmly defended by the 
administration and bitterly assailed by the opposition in that era, but the 
circumstances of their enactment warrant further study. These statutes repre- 
sent the fiercest convulsion of the most ferocious political battle between the 
American Revolution and the Jacksonian age. In the American tradition this 
episode almost amounts to a massacre of saints by saints and perhaps that is 
the reason why historians have often touched on the matter only in brief, pre- 
ferring to write of more pleasant things? Yet any act of Congress which 


1 The Naturalization Act extended the residence requirement for citizenship to fourteen years. 
The Alien Friends Act provided licensing o« deportation of aliens at the discretion of the execu- 
tive, and restricted their property rights. The Alien Enemies Act placed full control of enemy 
aliens’ liberty in the hands of the executive. The Sedition Act was directed against subversive 
conspiracies, and defined and punished scandalous, malicious, contzmptuous, and detractory pub- 
lication against the government, either house of the legislature, or the President, ‘The acts are in 
United States Statutes at Large, 1 (1845), 566, 570, 577, 595, and perhaps more widely accessible 
in Documents of American History, ed. Henry Steele Commager (several editions), I. 

? Henry Adams put it well: "In recent times there has been a general disposition to explain 
away and to soften down the opinions and passions of that day; to throw a veil over their violence; 
to imagine a possible middle ground, from which the acts and motives of all parties will appear 
patriotic and wise, and their extravagance a mere misunderstanding. Such treatment of history 
makes both parties ridiculous." Henry Adaras, The Life of Albert Gallatin, new lithoprint (New 
York, 1943), p. 159. This “general disposition” strongly perseveres. Since Adams wrote there 
have been several commendable exceptions, based for the most part on sources long available in 
print, and rather fewer which bring fresh data to a discussion of the politics of the 1790's. Of 
this latter class two stand out conspicuously: Samuel Eliot Morison's Life and Letters of Harrison 
Gray Otis (Boston, 1913) and Eugene Perry Link's Democratic-Republican Societies, 1790—1800 
(New York, 1942). Much of the earlier literature on the subject is polemic or pietist, and if all 
the writers were to be believed, and reconcibation attempted, one would necessarily conclude that 
the Alien and Sedition Acts were spontaneous y generated. Of the subject of this paper, one of 
the rare early writers who stood up to the problem was Charles Francis Adams in Works of John 
Adams, with a Life, 10 vols. (Boston, 1852-56), I, 562, observing that Washington was never 
thought of in this connection, but that John Adams had not been so happily ignored. In the 
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appears to have abridged civil liberty and to have been strenuously supported 
thereafter as correct policy by the then majority party deserves the careful 
scrutiny of posterity. 

As a contribution to that scrutiny the writer has chosen to examine the 
attitudes toward this legislation of the most venerated American of that 
generation, if not of all generations, George Washington. 

Beginning at least as early as the fall of 1793 it was an article of the faith 
of some Federalists that much of the internal dissension of the country was 
not caused by honest differences of political opinion but by a group of 
plotters who aimed to subvert the government and constitution. Something 
of that idea is apparent in Washington's comment on Genét to Richard 
Henry Lee, that the erratic Frenchman might be only “the dupe and the 
tool” of a faction having “local purposes."? This idea of a clique of deceivers 
in national politics was soon broadened and clarified in his mind to embrace 
a band of pro-French conspirators who proposed to deliver up the United 
States to the heads of the French Republic. 

The first apparent substantiation of the theory was the Whiskey Rebel- 
lion. From its inception Washington blamed it on a subversive element, 
the Democratic Societies, who inspired the insurrection by misleading their 
credulous followers.* He dressed their activities in melodrama, “self-created 
... permanent Censors” meeting at night, who made their assertions with 
a disregard for “decency or truth,” who were originally encouraged by 
Genét.* That remained his view of the western Pennsylvania disturbance 
thereafter: an attempt to destroy the constitution and the union, inspired by 
secret societies, fathered by Genét,* which used deceit as a principal weapon. 
In his message to Congress on this subject he put forward the same idea, 


standard lives of Washington little or no attention is paid to this question. Shelby Little, George 
Washington (New York, 1929), pp. 453-54, has the longest entry-—several paragraphs alluding 
to Washington's support of the Alien and Sedition Acts. Single paragraphs or clauses on the sub- 
ject are found in the lives by Woodrow Wilson (1896), Norwood Young (1932), Louis M. Sears 
(1932), Nathaniel W. Stephenson and Waldo H. Dunn (1940). Washington's letter to John 
Adams, July 13, 1798, accepting Adams’ invitation to head the army and endorsing the adminis- 
tration's security measures, is reprinted in the lives by John Marshall (reprint 1926) and John 
Frederick Schroeder and Benson J. Lossing (1903). The latest study of the subject, John C. 
Miller, Crisis in Freedom: The Alien and Sedition Acts (Boston, 1951), p. 73, correctly, but 
very briefly, states Washington's opinion of these acts after their passage. 

8 Washington to Richard Henry Lee, Oct. 24, 1793, The Writings of George Washington, ed. 
John C. Fitzpatrick, XXX-XXXVII (Washington, 1939-40), XXXIII, 138. Hereafter cited as 
Writings. 

* Washington to Charles Mynn Thruston, Aug. 10, 1794, Writings, XXXIII, 464-65. 

5 Washington to Burges Ball, Sept. 25, 1794, ibid., XXXIII, 505—507. 

6 Letters to Henry Lee, Aug. 26, 1794, ibid., XXXIII, 475-76; to Daniel Morgan, Oct. 8, 
1794, XXXIII, 524; to Edmund Randolph, Oct. 16, 1794, XXXIV, 3; to John Jay, Nov. 1[-5], 
1794, XXXIV, 17. Link, Democratic-Republican Societies, has made it pretty plain that the 
societies were home grown, and not imported from France. 
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emphasizing the disturbing fact that they were “self-created” and omitting 
only the alleged French connection.” 

The widespread execration of Jay's Treaty confirmed his appraisal. Among 

the protests were resolutions formally adopted by meetings called for the 
purpose. The first set of such resofutions came from a meeting which called 
itself the Selectmen of Boston, and their protest was immediately followed 
by many others. The President doubted the spontaneity of the resolutions, 
suggesting to Vice-President John Adams that there may have been a “pre- 
concerted plan."? A few days later, when offering the post of Secretary of 
State to Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, he wrote of the danger to the ship of 
state, having to steer between “Sylla and charibdas” because of the efforts 
being made “to embroil us in the disputes of Europe.”® Still looking for a 
Secretary of State six weeks later he offered the job to Patrick Henry, and 
spoke of “a crisis . . . approaching" which would determine the survival of 
the government or whether “anarchy and confusion ensue.”** The mood 
continued and he wrote in December to the governor of Maryland of the 
“voice of malignancy" and of attempts “to destroy all confidence in the 
Constituted authorities of this country.” When the House of Representa- 
tives questioned the Jay Treaty in the following spring he gravely doubted 
the motives of the opposition: 
With respect to the motives wch. have led to these measures, and wch have not 
only brought the Constitution, to the brink of a precipice, but the peace happiness 
and prosperity of the Country, into minent danger, I shall say nothing. charity 
tells us they ought to be good; but suspicions say they must be bad. At Present my 
tongue shall be silent.*? 

The Jay Treaty produced a strain in Franco-American relations because 
the French regarded the treaty as markedly favoring Britain, a leader in 
the coalition with which France wes at war. American merchant vessels were 
seized by the French. Since the United States minister at Paris, James 
Monroe, had not persuaded the French of the American position, that Jay's 
Treaty was in no sense anti-French, it was decided to recall him. The cabinet 


7 Washington, “Sixth Annual Message to Congress," Nov. 19, 1794, Writings, XXXIV, 29. 
In the letter to Burges Ball, n.5 above, he ad-nitzed the propriety of temporary associations to peti- 
tion for or to remonstrate against specific l=gislation. In the twentieth century it is easy to feel 
superior to the attitude of Washington and Bis fellow Federalists. Such a feeling is hardly subject 
to support or attack by the historical method, but it may be pointed out that the first generation 
of American administrators knew such partisanship only as prelude to revolution, that they lacked 
our experience of the genius of Americans fer self-government with the aid of “self-created 
societies” called parties. 

8 Washington to John Adams, Aug. 20, 1795, Writings, XXXIV, 280. 

9 Washington to Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, Aug. 24, 1705, ibid., XXXIV, 285. 

10 Washington to Patrick Henry, Oct. 9, 1795, ibid., XXXIV, 335. 

11 Washington to John Hawkins Stone, Dec. 6, 1795, ibid., XXXIV, 385. 

12 Washington to Charles Carroll of Carrollton, May 1, 1796, ibid., XXXV, 30. 
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memorandum recording this decision made Monroe a villain, a man in 
confidential correspondence with “the notorious enemies of the whole system 
of the government” in this country (that is probably a reference to sending 
material to friends for use in the campaign of 1796). He was also charged 
with knowing, “no doubt,” of the anonymous letters of one of the employees 
of the American consulate in Paris, letters which proved “sinister designs, 
and shew that the public interests are no longer safe in the hands of such 
men.” * When Monroe replied with a partisan attack in the form of a publi- 
cation entitled View of the Conduct of the Executive, Washington edited his 
own copy with angry marginal notes, which show that Washington agreed 
with the cabinet view, a fact confirmed by private letters to James McHenry 
and to Timothy Pickering.** One marginal note in particular illustrates his 
conviction. Where Monroe had written, “The course which 1 pursued [in 
Paris] was a plain one” the ex-President replied, “So it is believed, for the 
object he had in view: but not for the object of his Mission, or for the honor 
and dignity of his Country.”*® Many times he made it clear that French hos- 
tility to the United States was, in his mind, the result of advice and encourage- 
ment from unpatriotic Americans, and when the French Directory refused 
to accept Monroe's successor, Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, Washington 
thought the event had been expected by “their partisans among us.”*® 
Early in 1797 he enlarged upon his experience, developing a conspiracy 
theory. To him there was sufficient proof that the French meant to control 
the United States government. Many Americans, alleging a fear of British 
influence in this country, were doing all they could to help the French 
minister in this design, which was the technique the French had followed 
in dealing, successfully, with other governments. First, the French had tried 
to undo American neutrality (Gen&t). Failing in that, they hired “several 
presses, and many Scribblers" to win the people over. This too failed, because 
the people trusted "the present Chief Magistrate" (Washington), so now it 
was determined to destroy his popularity by attacks with “absolute falsehoods” 


13 Ibid, XXXV, 123 n—124n.; William B. Hatcher, Edward Livingston (Baton Rouge, 
1940), pp. 42-43. Cf. n. 15 below. 

14 Washington to James McHenry, Aug. 14, 1797, Writings, XXXVI, 8; Washington to 
Timothy Pickering, Aug. 29, 1797, ¿bid., XXXVI, 18. 

15 Ibid,, XXXVI, 218, probably in March, 1798. In addition to Monroe's general Gallophilia, 
the weightiest document which the pro-Hamilton partisan J. C. Hamilton could produce against 
Monroe was an intercepted letter to Dr. George Logan, enclosing a political essay for anonymous 
publication in Benjamin Franklin Bache's Aurora. Cf. John C. Hamilton, History of the Republic 
of the United States (2d ed., New York, 1864), VII, 75 n.—76 n. Ellipses were not always clearly 
shown by the author. 

16 Letters to Edmund Randolph, July 31, 1795, Writings, XXXIV, 266; to Alexander Hamil- 
ton, May 8, 1796, XXXV, 39, 41; to Thomas Pinckney, May 28, 1797, XXXV, 452-53; to 
“Timothy Pickering, Apr. 10, 1797, XXXV, 435, and Aug. 29, 1797, XXXVI, 19; to Charles 
Cotesworth Pinckney, Dec. 4, 1797, XXXVI, 9o. 
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if useful. Such attacks had been led “by our own People."'* By the spring of 
1798 he seemed prepared to believed that “letters have been intercepted from 
some , Of a treasonable 
nature” if James McHenry would confirm the rumor." 

These convictions explain scme of the saber thrusts of the old solida 
“Farewell Address,” a document usually read as the basic charter of American 
foreign policy. It may be that. It is also an instructive source for the study 
of the history of political parties, written in the summer when he and his 
collaborators felt the press needles pricking pusnuy. Excerpts, in order, 
show the punctures: 











Passions agitated in every direction . . . Geographical discriminations . . . design- 
ing men . . . combinations and Associations . . . artful and enterprizing minority 
+ « « illconcerted and incongruous projects of faction . . cunning, ambitious and 
unprincipled men . . . irregular oppositions . . . 


And he told how party spirit causes 


ill-founded jealousies and false alarms, kindles the animosity of one part against 
another, foments occasionally riot and insurrection. It opens the door to foreign 
influence and corruption, which £nd a facilitated access to the government itself 
through the channels of party passions. Thus the policy and and [sic] the will of 
one country, are subjected to the policy and will of another.*? 


When the climax of Franco-American hostility was reached in the X. Y Z. 
Affair, Washington saw it as a hopeful sign. At first, although indignation 
was public and universal, he still thought opposition leaders would not change 
their minds "unless there should appear a manifest desertion of their fol- 
lowers," but six weeks later he thought the longed-for desertion had taken 
place.?? 

Not many presidents have suffered as much from the press as George 
Washington did. When partisan editors set up rival newspapers during his 
first term they did not directly involve him, but their brawling so alarmed 
him that he doubted whether the government could survive it? He also 
feared their unfounded charges would give the impression to foreigners that 
the Union was about to dissolve.” During the arguments over the proper 
reply to make to Genét's impudence, the opposition press irritated him so 


17 Washington to David Stuart, Jan. 8, 1797. ibid, XXXV, 357-<9, a very significant Fed- 
eralist document. 

18 Washington to James McHenry, Mar. 27, 1798, ¿bid., XXXVI, 191-92. 

19 "Farewell Address," Sept. 19, 1795, 15;d., XXXV, 214-38. 

20 Washington to Timothy Pickerinz, Apr. 16, 1798, ibid., XXXVI, 248-49; to Alexander 
Hamilton, May 27, 1798, XXXVI, 272. 

21 Washington to Edmund Randolph, Aug. 26, 1792, ibid., XXXII, 136-37; to ua 
Hamilton, Aug. 26, 1792, XXXII, 132-31. 

22 Washington to Gouverneur Morris, June 21, 1792, ibid., XXXI, 63, and Oct. /28; 1792, 
XXXII, 189-90. 
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that he described it as “diabolical,” shooting “arrows of malevolence” which 
were “outrages on common decency” and he thought that the longer such 
editors as Bache and Philip Freneau were ignored, the worse they would 
become.” 

The press continued to irritate him but it was not until the national 
debate on the Jay Treaty that he felt their blows personally. It was both 
painful and surprising. He had hoped to be above politics,?* hence the pain. 
And he was satisfied with his conduct of office, hence the surprise. In the 
summer of 1796 he thought he was being flogged beyond endurance, a fact 
easily illustrated from his letters: to Henry Knox (April 4), “the abuse of 
Mr. Bache”; to John Jay (May 8), “dissiminating the poison”; to Oliver 
Wolcott (June 24), “The Aurora is . . . preparing the Public mind"; to 
Alexander Hamilton (June 26), "buffited in the public prints by a set of 
infamous scribblers"; to James McHenry (July 1), "the Executive Acts must 
be arraigned"; to Thomas Jefferson (July 6), "exaggerated and indecent 
terms as could scarcely be applied to a Nero; a notorious defaulter; or even 
to a common pick-pocket"; to Oliver Wolcott (July 6), “Mr. Bache will 
continue his attacks"; to Timothy Pickering (July 18), "attacks . . . indecent 
as they are void of truth and fairness"; to the same (August ro), "all the 
envenomed pens."?* (These remarks, together, form an essential part of the 
context of the “Farewell Address.”) 

The famous attacks upon him at the time of his departure from the presi- 
dency, by Bache (“the name of WASHINGTON from this day ceases to 
give a currency to political iniquity”) and Thomas Paine (“treacherous in 
private friendship, and a hypocrite in public life . . . apostate . . . imposter 
[sic] .. .”)?” were therefore but two of many such assaults. Perhaps the most 
painful of all was the republication by Bache of letters forged by emigré loyal- 
ists in 1777 to discredit his leadership. The hurt he suffered must have been 


23 Washington to Henry Lee, July 21, 1793, ¿bid., XXXIII, 23-24. See also letters to Edmund 
Pendleton, Sept. 23, 1793, and Thomas Jefferson, Oct. 7, 1793, ibid., XXXIII, 95, 113. 

24 Washington to John Francis Mercer, Sept, 26, 1792, ibid., XXXII, 165. 

25 “Malignity therefore may dart her shafts; but no earthly power can deprive me of the 
consolation of knowing that 1 have not in the course of my administration been guilty of a wilful 
error . . ."—to David Humphreys, June 12, 1796, ibid., XXXV, 92. 

26 All in Writings, XXXV, 13-174, passim. 

27 Reprinted in Edward Channing, History of the United States, 6 vols. (New York, 1932~ 
36), IV, 174 n., 175. Link, Democratic-Republican Societies, p. 196, quotes a quatrain found in 
Joel Barlow's notebook: “Thomas Paine's direction to the Sculptor who should make the statue of 
Washington," 


Take from the mine the coldest, hardest stone, 
It needs no fashion, it is Washington; 

But if you chisel, let your stroke be rude, 

And on his breast engrave Ingratitude! 
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acute, for almost his first act on leaving office was to defend himself against 
Bache's low blow by depositing a statement of the falsity of the letters in the 
archives of the Department of State.?* 

In 1798, the year of the Sedition Act, he spoke very strongly of the 
character of opposition speech ard publication (before he knew of the X.Y.Z. 
Affair) : “But the more the views of those who are opposed to the measures 
of our Government are developed, the less surprised I am at the attempt and 
the means, cowardly, illiberal and assasia [sic] like, which are used to subvert 
it; and to destroy all confidence in those who are entrusted with the Adminis- 
tration thereof.”? 

On the matter of aliens, the other principal subject of the security statutes 
passed in 1798, Washington helc more -estrained views, restrained but suspi- 
cious. Although he was a large holder of wild lands he was not in favor of 
promoting immigration generally. In 1794, when writing of a proposal to 
import the University of Geneva en masse, to be resettled in the District of 
Columbia, he was of the opinion that immigration need not be encouraged 
except for “useful Mechanics and some particular descriptions of men or 
professions” and he opposed settling immigrants in blocks because “they 
retain the Language, habits and principles (good or bad) which they bring.” 
After the anguish of the Jay Treaty debate his convictions were strengthened 
for he now saw a political danger in immigrants, many of whom came to 
this country “full of prejudices against their own government, some against 
all government.”* 

The Fifth Congress (1797-1739) met in an atmosphere of crisis’? Follow- 
ing the recall of Monroe, his successor, Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, had 
been rejected by the French government. Facing a real and to him (although 
not to all his colleagues) unpleasant prospect of war, newly inaugurated 
President Adams decided to send a three-man mission to settle outstanding 
Franco-American differences. The commissioners chosen were John Marshall, 
Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, and Elbridge Gerry. The decision to send 
them had been made in May, 1757, and it was not until ten months later that 
the failure of the mission was krown. Meanwhile the temper of the Congress 

28 Washington to Benjamin Walke-, Jan. 12, 1797, Writings, XXXV, 364; to Timothy 
Pickering, Mar. 3, 1797, XXXV, 414-15; to Jeremiah Wadsworth, Mar, 6, 1797, XXXV, 420; 
to the Rev. William Gordon, Oct. 15, 1797, XXXVI, 50. 

29 Washington to Timothy Pickering, Fe». 6, 1798, ibid., XXXVI, 156. 

80 Washington to John Adams, Nov. 15, 1794, ibid., XXXIV, 23. 

31 Washington to Sir John Sinclair, Dec. 11, 1596, ibid., XXXV, 325-26. 

82 The Congress was politically civided as follows: in the House, Federalists 58 seats and 


Democratic-Republicans 48; in the Senate, Federalists 20 seats and Democratic-Republicans 12. 
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had worn threadbare from petty frictions, strong partisanship, and suspense.** 

When the news came from France it was news of the sordid business now 
called the X.Y.Z. Affair, in which French agents—otherwise unidentified at 
the time—had tried to sell peace to the Americans. Federalist sensations of 
outrage were immediate and enduring. Democratic-Republican strength 
slackened. As a direct reaction to the French efforts to practice diplomatic 
extortion, the Congress took steps to strengthen the national defense against 
both external and internal enemies, by enlarging the army, refounding the 
navy, authorizing a loan, voiding earlier agreements with France, passing 
acts to control aliens, and passing an act to define and punish sedition. 

Throughout these lively months (March-July, 1798) Washington, at 
Mount Vernon, kept as closely in contact with congressional affairs in Phila- 
delphia as eighteenth-century communications permitted. Two correspondents 
in Philadelphia took special care to keep him up to date on political affairs. 

Alexander White, ex-congressman from Virginia, and one of the com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia (1795-1802),°* was in Philadelphia 
lobbying for funds for construction work in the District. Before the X. Y Z. 
story broke, Washington had asked him to write of wliat was happening 
in Congress “as a calm observer (and in confidence if you choose it) ... for 
misrepresentation and party feuds have arisen to such a height, as to distort 
truth and to become portentous of the most serious consequences." *? When 
President Adams published the X.Y.Z. dispatches from the commissioners 
in France, Senator James Lloyd of Maryland, co-author of the Sedition Act,” 
voluntarily began a correspondence with the retired President. In addition 
to these correspondents the ex-President was kept informed of political 
developments from time to time (but with relative brevity) by Secretary of 
State Timothy Pickering, Secretary of War James McHenry, and Alexander 
Hamilton, the “comet bright" (now at aphelion in New York). 

White's letters were interesting and also instructive to the extent that they 
show the humor or spirit of the Congress as seen by a Federalist, but analysis 
shows them to be compounded more of rumor than of fact. Senator Lloyd, 
however, had "inside information" from the Federalist caucus, and was 


33 “Party spirit appears to have increased, and with it a greater degree of acrimony is appar- 
ent among the Members of Congress than even during the discussion of the British Treaty—The 
letters from our Ministers in France written in cypher are not yet decyphered." Alexander White 
to Washington, Mar. xo, 1798. Washington Papers, Library of Congress, vol. 287. 

84 Saul K. Padover, ed., Thomas Jefferson and the National Capital (Washington, 1946), pp. 
517, 519. 

35 Washington to Alexander White, Mar. 25, 1798, Writings, XXXVI, 189-91. 

86 Same to same, Mar. 1, 1798, ¿bid., XXXVI, 175-76. 

87 Lloyd was chairman of the committee which reported out the Sedition Act in the form 
which passed the Senate. Thomas Hart Benton, ed., Abridgement of the Debates of Congress, 
16 vols. (New York, 1857-63), II, 173, 175. 
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factually informative. It was he who sert Washington the first news of the 
X.Y.Z. episode in a short note in which he added congratulations “on the 
prospect we have of speedily seeing ou- fellow Citizens united in a firm 
determination to support our Government and preserve our ladependence.”*$ 
Washington replied with thanks and an exclamation: “What a scene of 
corruption and profligacy . . .” and seemed to be rather less hopeful than 
Lloyd of the prospect of uniting the Armericans.?? Seven weeks later Lloyd 
sent John Adams’ message to Congress of June 6 and added news from 
Theodore Sedgwick in Massachusetts and James Ross in Pittsburgh (both 
senators) “and from all quarters . . . of the changes which have taken place 
in the public mind,” which was now apparently determined to support the 
government.” Washington thanked him and expressed continued worries 
regarding the evil effects of partisanship.“ 

On June 18 Lloyd predicted that “W2 shall very scon declare the Treaty 
with France void and pass a strong act to punish Sedition.”* In his acknowl- 
edgment of this information Washington may have expressed himself 
explicitly on the proposal of a sedition law but the last paragraph of the only 
known copy of his letter (a badly made press copy apparently containing 
some heated remarks on the French government, the American opposition, 
and the baneful Bache) is almost entirely illegible and defies transcription.“ 
On July 4 Lloyd closed the series of exchanges with a letter that deserves 
extended quotation. He spoke of “the few wicked men who, for base & selfish 
purposes, wish to subject our Country ta foreign domination” and then gave 
details of the progress of Congress in overcoming them: 

... . Your Excellency has probably seen in the papers a bill which was intro- 
duced into the Senate, to define and punish the Crimes of Treason & Sedition. 

This bill after having been amended, as some of my friends think, by striking 
out that part which relates to Treason, and having afforded much ground for 
declamation to the lovers of Liberty, or, in other words, to the Jacobins, passed 


the Senate, yesterday 18 to six & will certainly pass the Ho: of Representatives. 
I enclose the bill as amended. ... 


38 James Lloyd to Washington, Apr. 9, 1798, Washington Papers, vol. 288, 

39 Washington to James Lloyd, Apr. 15, 1798, Writings, XXXVI, 246-47. 
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#1 Washington to James Lloyd, June 13, 1798, Writings, XXXVI, 288-89. 

42 James Lloyd to Washington, June 18, 179€, Washington Papers, vol. 288. In the same 
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I fear Congress will close the session without a declaration of War, which 1 
look upon as necessary to enable us to lay our hands on traitors, and as the best 
means that can be resorted to, to destroy the effect of the skill of the Directory in 
their transactions with Mr. Gerry.** 


That quality of persistence so unanimously remarked by Washington's 
biographers was revealed by his continuing attitude toward the great French 
plot. He hardly wavered once he was convinced. In August he wrote that "the 
Agents and Partizans of France” were hard at work to bring the administra 
tion “into disrepute; to promote divisions among us." * If the French invaded 
the United States they would try the southern states "because they will expect 
from the tenor of the debates in Congress, to find mare friends there.” ** The 

‘only reason to expect invasion was that the French had been encouraged “by 
their Agents and Partisans" to think the country divided." He agreed "that 
all secret enemies to the peace and happiness of this Country should be 
unmasked.”* “To blind, and irritate the People against the Government (to 
effect a change in it) is their sole aim.”* He spoke of “misrepresentation 
and false alarms" which keep the people “in ignorance and terror,”* circu- 
lated by “the Republicans, as they have very erroneously called themselves," 
who issue many arguments against every aspect of foreign policy—here their 
arguments were summarized by Washington and followed by "&ca. &ca. 
&ca.” 9? 

The legislative program of 1798 made him more hopeful of the nation's 
safety than he had been. He thought "that the public voice, expressed with so 
much unanimity and decision, with the preparations that are making, will 
undeceive the French Directory," deter France from invading the United 
States, and cause her to confine her operations to sea warfare and coastal raids. 
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This idea was written into six of his letters, July 15 to August 10, 1798. 

In the fall of the year he confessed his faith in the existence of the 
“Illuminati” conspiracy. The Reverend G. W. Snyder sent him a copy of 
John Robison's Proofs of a Conspiracy &c, which he politely acknowledged, 
adding that none of the American Masonic lodges was “contaminated.” 
When Snyder misunderstood this remark as skepticism, Washington added, 
in a second letter, that he did not mean to appear to doubt that the “Doctrines 
of the Illuminati, and principles of Jacobinism” were spreading in the United 
States—"no one is more truly satisfied of this fact chan I am.” What he had 
meant was that the American transmission belt was operated by the Demo- 
cratic societies, not by the Masons.** 

The voluntary mission of Dr. George Logan to France in 1798 aroused 
his deepest suspicions. He regarded the Philadelphia humanitarian as 
America's Jacobin minister to France, probably sent by his fellow conspirators 
to assist the Directory in the adoption of a new line of approach to their 
perennial object, the subversion of the Constitution of the United States.” 
After his return from France, Logan came to call on him (November, 1798) 
accompanied.by a mutual friend, the Reverend Dr. Blackwell. Washington 
promptly recorded the interview and his own studied coolness in a circum- 
stantial memorandum. In justice to Logan he added at the end, “. . . he sd. 
he told Citizen Merlin [of Douai, First Director] that if the U. S. were 
Invaded by France they wd. unite to a man to oppose the Invaders." °° 

But he continued in his opinion of a French plot, thereafter, urging Patrick 
Henry (by this time a Federalist) to run for office because the nation was 
endangered by the refusal of "the most respectable, and best qualified char- 
acters" to enter public life,” ascribing the Kentucky and Virginia Resolutions 
of 1798 to the same. Jacobin conspiracy," and urging the officers of govern- 
ment not to be quiet under accusations of bribery published by the journalist 


58 Washington to Edward Carrington, July 15; to Henry Hill, July 15; to James Marshall, 
July 16; to William Heth, July 18; to John Trumbull, July 25; to William Vans Murray, Aug. 10, 
Writings, XXXVI, 340-407. The quotation is from the letter to Carrington. 

54 Washington to the Rev. G. W. Snyder, Sepz. 25; 1798 and Oct. 24, 1798, ¿bid., XXXVI, 
452-53, 518-19. The Illuminati—so the allegations went—was founded in Bavaria by Adam 
Weishaupt, intended to take over the world by corrupting its morals, and inspired the excesses of 
the French Revolution. A chapter was said to have been founded in Ámerica before 1786, Vernon 
Stauffer, New England and the Bavarian Iluminati (New York, 1918) is useful. 

55 Washington to William Vans Murray, Aug. 10, 1798, Dec. 26, 1793, Writings, XXXVI, 
406-407, XXXVII, 71. Cf. Frederick B. Tolles, “Unofficial Ambassador: George Logan's Mission 
to France, 1798," William and Mary Quarterly, 3d Ser., VII (January, 1950), 3-25. 

56 “Memorandum of an interview," Nov. 13, 1798, Wrizings, XXXVII, 18-20. 

57 Washington to Patrick Henry, Jan. 15, 1799, ibid., XXXVII, 87-90. 

58 Washington to the Rev. Bryan, Lord Fairfax, Jan. 20, 1799, ibid., XXXVII, 91-95. 
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Duane, one of the editors who were trying to bring about “a disunion of the 
States." °° 

. More specific than these generalized apprehensions were his convictions 
regarding the administration’s defense measures of 1798. During July and 
August he gave blanket approval to the several statutes. 'To James McHenry, 
Secretary of War: “. .. 1 highly approve of all the defensive and precau- 
tionary measures . . . and wish they had been more energetic." ® To Presi- 
dent Adams: *. . . no one can more cordially approve cf the wise and prudent 
measures of your Administration."9* To Charles Carroll of Carrollton: “I 
highly approve of the measures taken by Government... . I even wish they 
had been more energetic.”* In addition to words he contributed works, 
actively supporting the administration's stand by circulating Judge Alexander 
Addison's pro-Administration jury charges on the subject of the Alien and . 
Sedition Acts, and he dismissed the opposing arguments as part of the usual 
attempt "to disturb the public mind with their unfounded and ill favored 
forebodings.”** When Alexander Spotswood expressed some doubts of the 
constitutionality and expedience of the statutes, and admitted being influenced 
by an opposition pamphlet, Washington composed a brief defense of the acts 
himself, although he argued only the dangers from the presence of aliens 
and made no direct defense of the Sedition Act.* 

Another illustration of the genuine anxiety Washington felt for the 
nation's safety was his frequently expressed fear of procuring army officers 
for the expanded force from among the Republicans or aliens. Conversely, 
he urged that Federalists be sought out for commissions. He stated these 
ideas in at least eleven letters in the summer and fall of 1798, eight of them 
to Secretary of War McHenry.” 

Enough of George Washington's reactions to political events of the 1790's 
were recorded on paper to outline all the animosities and irritations which 
the Federalists tried to deal with by passage of the Alien and Sedition Acts. 

59 Washington to Timothy Pickering, Aug. 4, 1799, ibid., XXXVII, 323-24; one of Washing- 


ton's very rare jokes is in a letter to James McHenry on the same subject, Aug. 11, 1799, tbid., 
, 327720. B 

60 Washington to James McHenry, July 4, 1798, ibid., XXXVI, 206; written before he knew 
the Sedition Act had passed, but after Lloyd told him it was in the wo-ks. 

$1 Washington to John Adams, July 13, 1798, ibid., XXXVI, 32€. By this time he knew that 
the Alien Acts were Jaw, and that the Sedition Act had passed the Senate. 

62 Washington to Charles Carroll of Carrollton, Aug. 2, 1798, ičid., XXXVI, 383-84. 

83 Washington to John Marshall, Dec. 30, 1798, to Bushrod Weskington, Dec. 31, 1798, ibid., 
XXXVII, 76, 80-81. 

94 Washington to William Vans Murray, Dec. 26, 1798, ¿bid., XXXVII, 72. 

85 Washington to Alexander Spotswood, Nov. 22, 1798, ibid., XXXVII, 23-24. 

$8 Washington to James McHenry, July 5, 14, 25, Aug. 4, 13, Sept. 30, Oct. 15, 21; to 
Alexander Hamilton, Aug. 9; to Edward Carrington, Oct. 22; ta W. R. Davie, Oct. 24, ibid., 
XXXVI, 319-516. 
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His earlier exasperation at the attacks upon him and upon his administration 
by newspaper editors, and his mistrust of the politics of immigrants, provide 
a typical series of Federalist motives for the internal security statutes of 1798. 
His correspondence was full of grievances of the sort that Federalists intended 
to redress by the acts. He knew the general temper of the Congress which 
passed them, and he knew in advance of the projected Sedition Act. After the 
laws were enacted he explicitly approved and actively defended them.” 
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87 His opponents called him pro-British but he put nothing on paper to show that he was 
pro-British in any meaningful sense of the term. Nor was he of the Federalist wing which was 
intransigent in French affairs, being always willing for the United States to enter “fair” negotia- 

-tions with the French. Letters to Lafayette, Dec. 25. 1798, and Timothy Pickering, Feb. 10, 1799, 
ibid., XXXVII, 68, 127. 
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STUDENTS of the Old South have spent much of their time in recent years 
dispelling myths about that fabled land of moonlight and magnolias. Our 
understanding of the social, intellectual, and economic life of the ante-bellum 
South has been considerably revised and immeasurably widened by the work 
of a large number of able scholars. 

Political history, however, has been unfashionable, and one of the results 
has been the survival of a series of myths about the political life of the South 
in the 1830's and 1840’s. The key myth may be called the myth of a mono- 
lithic South: a section unified as early as the 1820's in its devotion to state 
rights doctrines and its hostility to the nationalistic, antislavery, capitalistic 
North. The result of approachiag ante-bellum history by way of Fort Sumter 
and Appomattox, this point of view found its classic statements in the 
apologias of Jefferson Davis* and Alexander H. Stephens,” but it was made 
respectable in the first generation of professional scholarship by such his- 
torians as Herman Von Holst* and John W. Burgess.* It colored such early 
monographs as U. B, Phillips “Georgia and State Rights”* and H. M. 
Wagstaff's States Rights and Political Parties in North Carolina, 1776-1861, 
and is to be seen in most of the more recent works on the pre-Civil War 
South.” It has also given rise to the corollary myths that Calhoun was the 


1 The Rise and Fall of the Confederate Governmenr, 2 vols. (New York, 1881). 

2 A Constitutional View of the Late War between the States, 2 vols. (Philadelphia, 1868-70). 

3 The Constitutional and Political History of the United States, 3 vols. (Chicago, 1876-92). 
« *The Middle Period, 1817-1858 (New York, 1905). 

5 Annual Report of the American Historical Association, 1901, Ti, 1-224. 

Sonne Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science, Series XXIV (1906), 
Nos. 7-8. 

T See particularly Jesse T. Carpenter, The South as a Conscious Minority, 1784-1861 (New 
York, 1930); Robert S. Cotterill, The Old South (Glendale, Calif., 1939); and Charles M. Wiltse, 
John C. Calhoun, 3 vols. (Indianapolis, 1944-51). Charles S. Sydnor, in what is, in many 
respects, the finest work on the ante-bellum South, presents a persuasive restatement of the tra- 
ditional sectional-state rights interpretation. His chapter headings on politics from the Panic of 
1819 to nullification describe a developing sectionalism: “From Economic Nationalism to Political 
Sectionalism,” “End of the Virginia Dynasty," “The Lower South Adopts State Rights,” and 
“Bold Acts and Bolder Thoughts." The 1830's and 1840's, however, present a paradox. Professor 
Sydnor finds a growing “Regionalism in Mind and Spirit,” but 2 “decline of sectionalism in 
politics.” This he explains as a result of the fact that “major Southern hopes and fears found no 
champion in either party," so that “party conflict south of the Potomac . . . had the hollow 
sound of a stage duel with tin swords.” “The agrarian South felt little interest,” writes Professor 
Sydnor, in that conflict between the “wealthier and more conservative segments of society” and 
the liberal, democratic elements “which formed a major issue between the Democratic and Whig 
parties” in the nation as a whole. The Development of Southern Sectionalism, 1819-1848 (Baton 
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representative spokesman and political leader of the South after about 1830, 
and that the Whig party in the Scuth mainly reflected the state rights pro- 
clivities of the great planters. 

These myths have been strergthened by Frederick Jackson Turner's sec- 
tional analysis of our early naticnal history. Turner's approach has been 
extremely fruitful, but its sweeping application has tended to exaggerate 
differing sectional tendencies into absolute sectional differences. The appli- 
cation of geographic sectionalism to individual states, moreover, has fostered 
the further myth that political strife within the Old South was confined 
largely to struggles over intrastate sectional issues between upcountry and low 
country, hill country and “black belt.”* 

All of these myths have some basis in fact. They are, however, the product 
of a misplaced emphasis which has permeated nearly all the studies of pre- 
Civil War southern politics. Sectioaalism and state rights have been made the 
central themes of southern politiczl history for almost the entire ante-bellum 
period. Southern opposition to nationalistic legislation by Congress has been 
overemphasized. And the social, economic, and ideological lines of political 
cleavage within the slave states have beer: obscured. The early history of the 
Whig party below Mason and Dixon's line shows the character of these 
distortions. 

It is too often forgotten that in the ante-bellum period the South had a 
vigorous two-party system, an asset it has never since enjoyed. Until at least 
the later 1840's, the voting southerner was much more interested in the 
success of his own party and its policies than in banding together with south- 
erners of the opposite party to defend the Constitution and southern rights 
against invasion by the North. The parties were evenly matched, and elections 
were bitterly contested. It was rare for any southern state to be regarded as 
absolutely safe for either party. Of the 425,629 votes cast in the slave states 
at the election of 1836, the Whigs had a majori-y of only 243 popular votes. 
In this and the three succeeding presidential elections, a total of 2,745,171 
votes were cast, but the over-all margin, again in favor of the Whigs, was 
only 66,295, or 2.4 per cent of the total votes. In these four elections the Whigs 
carried a total of twenty-seven southern states and the Democrats twenty-six.’ 





Rouge, 1948), especially p. 316. Notable for their freedom from overemphasis on sectionalism are 
Thomas P. Abernethy, From Frontier to Plantation n Tennessee: A Study in Frontier Democracy 
(Chapel Hill, 1932); and Roger W. Shugz, Origins of Class Struggle, in Louisiana (University, 
La., 1939). 

8 See especially William A. Schaper, “Sectionalism and Representation in South Carolina,” 
Annual Report of the American Historical Association, 1600, I, 237-463; and Charles H. Ambler, 
Sectionalism in Virginia from 1776 to 1861 (Chicago; 1910). 

2 Edward Stanwood, 4 History of the Presidency (Boston, 1898), pp. 185-88, 203-204, 223, 
243. Cf. Fletcher M. Green, “Demccracy in the Old South,” Josrnal of Southern History, XII 
(1946), 20-21, 
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An equally close rivalry is evident in congressional representation. In the 
five congressional elections between 1832 and 1842, southern Democrats won 
an aggregate total of 234 seats, while their opponents captured 263. Whigs 
predominated among southern representatives in three of these five Con- 
gresses, and Democrats in two. In three of them the margin between the 
southern wings of the parties was five or less? We have then a picture of 


keen political competition, with a vigorous Whig party maintaining a slight 
ascendancy. 


What did this Whig party stand for? The pioneer account of the southern 
Whigs was the essay by U. B. Phillips which, significantly, appeared in the 
Festschrift to Frederick Jackson "Turner." This study shows Phillips’ charac- 
teristic tendency to generalize about the entire South on the basis of condi- 
tions in his native Georgia. “The great central body of southern Whigs,” 
he declares, “were the cotton producers, who were first state-rights men pure 
and simple and joined the Whigs from a sense of outrage at Jackson's threat 
of coercing South Carolina.” *? 


Two years after Phillips’ essay appeared, Arthur C. Cole published his 
exhaustive monograph on The Whig Party in the South? Less than a third 
of the Cole volume is concerned with the period before 1844, when Whiggery 
was of greatest importance in the South, and he genera!ly follows the Phillips 
interpretation of its origins. His account of the birth of the party devotes three 
pages to early National Republicanism in the South, twenty to the anti- 
‘Jackson sentiment aroused during the nullification crisis, and only four and 
a half to the fight over the national bank and financial policy.** “Various 


10 Party affiliations of members of Cengress have been determined largely from election returns 
in Niles’ Register up to 1837, and from the Whig Almanac for the subsequent years. These sources 
have been supplemented by information from: A Biographical Congressional Directory Moos 
ington, 1913); Charles H. Ambler, “Virginia and the Presidential Succession, 1840-1844,” 
Essays in American History Dedicated to Frederick Jackson Turner (New York, 1910) ; Pp. re 
202; Ambler, Sectionalism in Virginia; Henry H. Simms, The Rise of the Whigs in Virginia, 
1824-1840 (Richmond, 1929); J. G. de Roulhac Hamilton, Party Politics in North Carolina, 
1835-1860, James Sprunt Historical Publications, XV ( 1916); Cliderd C. Norton, The Demo- 
cratic Party in Ante-Bellum North Carolina, 1835-1861, James Sprunt Historical Studies, XXI 
(1930); Phillips, “Georgia and State Rights,” loc. cit.; Paul Murray, “The Whig Party in Georgia, 
1825-1853, James Sprunt Studies in History and Political Science, XXIX (1948); Theodore H. 
Jack, Sectionalism and Party Politics in Alabama, 1819-1842 (Menasha, Wis., 1919); Cleo 
Hearon, “Nullification in Mississippi,” Mississippi Historical Society Publications, XIL (1912), 
37-71; James E. Winston, “The Mississippi Whigs and the Tariff, 1334-1844,” Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review, XXII (1937), 505-24; James B. Ranck, Alfred Gallatin Brown: Radical 
Southern Nationalist (New York, 1937): Joseph G. Tregle, Jr., “Louisiana and the Tariff, 1816— 
1846," Louisiana Historical Quarterly, XXV. (1942), 24-148; and Wendell H. PRENDI, Alex- 
ander Porter: Whig Planter of Old Louisiana (Baton Rouge, 1934). 

11 “The Southern Whigs, 1834-1854,” Essays in American History Dedicated to Frederick 
Jackson Turner, pp. 203-29. 

12 Ibid., p. 209. 

13 Washington, 1913. 

14 Cole, pp. 2-30. 
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interests," he says, "linked in politicel alliance with the few southerners 
whose interests and inclinations led to the support of latitudinarian princi- 
ples, a still larger faction made up oí those who supported constitutional 
doctrines on the opposite extreme and whose logical interests seemed to point 
against such an affiliation.” 1 

An analysis, however, of the record of the Twenty-second Congress (1831~ 
1833) leads to somewhat different conclusions. It was this Congress which 
dealt with the tariff, nullification, and national bank questions, and it was 
during this Congress that the groundwork for the Whig party was laid. 
Of the ninety southerners in the House of Representatives, sixty-nine had 
been elected as supporters of Andrew Jackson, while twenty-one, nearly a 
fourth, were National Republicans. Of the sixty-nine Democrats, twenty- 
five were subsequently active in the Whig party. Eighteen of the latter were 
state rights Whigs, while seven were not identified with the state rights 
wing of the opposition. These twenty-five men then, together with the twenty- 
one National Republicans, may be regarded as representative of the ioups 
which formed the Whig party in the South.” 

These incipient Whigs voted twenty-four to twenty-one in favor of the 
tariff of 1832, a measure denounced by state rights men and nullified by 
South Carolina.’ They also voted twenty-four to nineteen for the Force 
Bill, which was designed to throttle the nullifiers.** This backing of adminis- 
tration measures was hardly a portent of an opposition state rights party. 
The real harbinger of Whiggery was the vote on the national bank bill, 
which this group supported twenty-seven to seventeen.*” 

The Whig party actually took shape during the Twenty-third Congress 
(1833-1835), in which it gained the allegiance of fifty-two of the ninety-nine 
southern members of the House. They voted twenty-nine to sixteen in favor 
of rechartering the national bank?” and unanimously in favor of restoring 
the government deposits to Biddle’s institution.” By a closer vote of twenty- 
two to twenty they supported repairing and extending the Cumberland 
Road.” In the Twenty-fourth Congress (1835-1837) the forty-eight Whig 

15 Ibid., p. 2. E. Malcolm Carroll, in his sckolarly Crigins of the Whig Party (Durham, 
N. C., 1925), pays almost no attention to the southern states and follows Cole where southern 
developments have to be mentioned. In his one general statement about the southern Whigs, he 
takes the position that they were men of property, who turned instinctively to an association with 
northerners of similarly conservative inzerests. Ibid., pp. 190-91. 

16 See note 10 above. 

17 House Journal, 22 Congress, 1 session, pp. 1023-24. 

18 House Journal, 22 Cong., 2 Sess., po. 453—54- 

19 Register of Debates, 22 Cong., 1 sess., p. 3852. 

20 House Journal, 23 Cong., 1 sess., pp. 483-85. 


21 Ibid., pp. 485-86. 
22 Ibid., pp. 758-59. 
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Representatives from the South divided thirty-cight to three in favor of 
Clay's bill to distribute the proceeds from sales of public lands to the states.” 
Other votes showing similar tendencies might be cited, but enough has been 
said to suggest that, even in the beginning, a majority of southern anti- 
Jackson men were far from being state rights doctrinaires. ; 

In the light of this record it is not so surprising that only a handful of 
southern Whigs followed Calhoun when he marched his supporters back into 
the Democratic household during Van Buren's administration. The record 
also prepares one for the increasing manifestations of nationalism among 
southern Whigs which Phillips and Cole found so difficult to explain.” The 
southern wing of the party backed Clay almost unanimously for the Presi- 
dential nomination in 1840. Tylers nomination for Vice President was 
more a sop to the disappointed Clay men, of whom Tyler was one, than a 
concession to the state rights proclivities of southern Whiggery, the reason 
usually given for his choice.” 

The nature of southern Whiggery had its real test when Tyler challenged 


23 House Journal, 24 Cong., I sess., pp. 1023-24. ' 

?*Senator William C. Preston and Representative Waddy Thompson of South Carolina 
refused to leave the Whig party with Calhoun, and three other Representatives from the state 
took the Conservative, or anti-Subtreasury, position. Outside his own state Calhoun carried with 
him only seven members of Congress: Dixon H. Lewis of Alabama; Edward J. Black, Walter T. 
Colquitt, and Mark A. Cooper, of Georgia (in 1839-40); Samuel T. Sawyer and Charles Shepard 
of North Carolina; and Robert M. T. Hunter of Virginia (in 1839-41). The Georgia apostates 
were defeated for the next Congress by the regular Whigs, who made a clean sweep of the 
congressional elections under the general ticket system. In North Carolina Sawyer was displaced 
by a loyal Whig at the next election, and Shepard met the same fate two years later. In the 
Presidential election of 1840 the southern Whigs, far from being weakened, had a majority of 
58,675, as compared with 243 four years earlier. See Murray, Whig Party in Georgia, pp. 90— 
95; Hamilton, Parzy Politics in North Carolina, pp. 55, 79; Stanwood, History of the Presidency, 
pp. 165-203. . 

25 Phillips, “The Southern Whigs,” loc. cit, pp. 216-17; Cole, Whig Party in the South, 
pp. 65-89. 

26 Cole, pp. 53-54. 

27 George R. Poage, Henry Clay and the Whig Party (Chapel Hill, 1936), pp. 13, 34-35. 
Tyler’s most recent biographer, Oliver P. Chitwood, maintains that “Tyler was given the second 
place on the ticket mainly because he was from the South and had been a strong advocate of 
States” rights," or, in another passage, that "he was put up partly to placate the Clay faction but 
mainly to satisfy the States' right element of the Whig party." Chitwood bases this position on the 
ground that it "is the explanation usually given.” John Tyler, Champion of the Old South (New 
York, 1939), pp. 172, 194. In taking this position, Chitwood has to discount completely Henry A. 
Wise's story of an arrangement with Clay leaders in 1839, whereby Tyler was to withdraw as a 
competitor with W. C. Rives for the Senate but was to receive the Vice Presidential nomination. 
Chitwood is probably correct in denying that Tyler himself had «any part in such an understand- 
ing, but he fails to explain why Tyler was expected to be Clay's running mate before the conven- 
tion met and why the Clay men were so confident of their ability to control Tyler just after he 
succeeded Harrison. Ibid., pp. 172—73, 210, 215. Chitwood also finds it necessary to try to dis- 
prove persistent reports that Tyler intimated during the campaign that he was friendly to a 
national bank. It cannot be denied that his campaign statements were highly equivocal. Ibid., pp. 
188-94, 171—77. On one occasion Tyler endorsed Harrison's contention that “There is not in the 
Constitution any express grant of power for such purpose [a national bank], and it could never 
be constitutional to exercise the power, save in the event the power granted to Congress could 
not be carried into effect without resorting to such an institution." Ibid., p. 190. 
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Clay for leadership of the party. Of the fifty-five southern Whigs in the 
lower house of the Twenty-seventh Congress (1841-1843), only three stuck 
by the Virginia President and his state rights principles, whereas Mangum 
of North Carolina presided over the caucus which read Tyler out of the 
party, and southern Whig editors joined. in castigating him unmercifully.* 
Southern Whigs supported Clay’s legislative program—repeal of the Sub- 
treasury, a national bank, distribution, and tariff—by large majorities.” Even 
the Georgians, Berrien, Toombs, and Stephens, defended the protective 
features of the tariff of 1842.°° 

Having said so much to the point that the Whig party in the South did 
not begin as and did not become a state rights party, it is necessary to add 
that neither was it consciously nationalistic. State rights versus nationalism 
simply was not the main issue in southern politics in this period. It is 
readily apparent from the newspapers and correspondence of the time that, 
except for Calhoun and his single-minded little band, politicians in the South 
were fighting over the same questions that were agitating the North—mainly 
questions of banking and financial policy. 

It is hard to exaggerate the importance of the banking question. State - 
and federal governments, by thei- policy in this sphere, could cause inflation 
or deflation, make capital easy or difficult to obtain, and facilitate or hinder 
the marketing of staple crops and commercial activity generally. And by 
chartering or refusing to charte- banks, they could afford or deny to the 
capitalists of the day the most profitable field of activity the economy offered. 

The banking issue is the key to an understanding of southern as well as 
northern Whiggery. Merchants and bankers were most directly concerned in 
financial policy, but their community of interest generally included the other 
business and professional men of the towns, especially the lawyers, who got 
most of their fees from merchants, and the newspaper editors, who were 
dependent on the merchants for advertising revenues. The crucial point for 
southern politics, however, is tha: the large staple producers were also closely 
identified economically with th» urban commercial groups." These were 
the principal elements which went into the Whig party. 

28 Cole, pp. 92-93. 

: 28 Southern Whigs in the House votel forty-four to four in favor of Clzy's original bank bill. 
House Journal, 27 Cong., x sess. pp. 429-10. They supported the tariff of 1842 by a vote of 
twenty-nine to eleven. House Journal, 27 Corg., 2 sess., pp. 1440—41. . 

39 Murray, Whig Party in Georgia. p. 109; Rudolph Von Atele, Alexander H. Stephens (New 
York, 1946), pp. 86-87. 

31 Ralph C. H. Catterall, The Second Eank cf the United States (Chicago, 1903), pp. 140- 
44; Thomas P. Abernethy, “The Early Development of Commerce and Banking in Tennessee,” 


Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XIV (927), 316-19; Thomas P. Govan, “Banking and the 
. Credit System in Georgia, 1810-1860,” Journal of Southern History, IV (1938), 164, 178-84. 
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The Whigs generally defended the national bank until its doom was 
sealed, then advocated a liberal chartering of commercial banks by the states, 
and finally, after the Panic of 1837, demanded a new national bank. The 
Democrats fought Biddle’s institution and either favored state-operated banks 
to provide small loans for farmers, as distinguished from commercial banks, 
or tried to regulate banking strictly or abolish it altogether. 

Much of the misunderstanding about the Whig party in the South may 
be traced to the technique of plotting election returns on maps. Such maps 
tell us much, but they may also mislead. They show, for example, that the 
“black belts” of the lower South were the great centers of Whig strength. 
This has led scholars to reason: (1) that the Whig party was a planters’ 
party par éxcellence, (2) that planters were necessarily rigid state rights men, 
and (3) that the Whig party was, therefore, a state rights party. O. E. D.! 

What the maps do not illustrate, however, is the dynamics of the political 
situation—the elements of leadership, impetus, financing, and propaganda, 
which are the real sinews of a political organization. In the case of the Whig 
party, these elements were furnished mainly by the commercial groups of 
the cities and towns, with their allied lawyers and editors. Lawyers were the 
practicing politicians for both parties, but the greater incidence of lawyers 
among the Whigs.is an indication of the commercial affiliations of the party. 
Seventy-four per cent of the southern Whigs who sat in Congress from 1833 
to 1843 are identified as practicing attorneys, as compared with fifty-five per 
cent of the Democrats.?? In the lower house of the Tennessee legislature of 
1839, farmers predominated, but a fourth of the Whigs were lawyers, as 

.compared with only a tenth of the Democratic membership.?* 

The size and importance of the urban middle class in the Old South has 
yet to be fully appreciated. As early as 1831, Nashville, for example, con- 
tained twenty-two wholesale houses and seventy-seven retail stores, not to 


32 Charles H. Ambler, Thomas Ritchie: A Study in Virginia Politics (Richmond, 1913), pp. 
176-78; Ambler, Sectionalism in Virginia, pp. 237-39; George T. Starnes, Sixty Years of Branch 
Banking in Virginia (New York, 1931), pp. 71-103; William K. Boyd, The Federal Period, 
1783-1860, Vol. II of History of North Carolina (Chicago, 1919), pp. 274-75; Norton, Demo- 
cratic Party in North Carolina, pp. 54-59, 188-92;.Hamilton, Party Politics in North Carolina, 
pp. 80, 88; Govan, “Banking in Georgia,” loc. cit., pp. 164-84; Jack, Sectionalism in Alabama, 

pp. 61-63; William O. Scroggs, “Pioneer Banking in Alabama,” in Facts and Factors in Economic 

. History: Articles by Former Students of Edwin Francis Gay (Cambridge, Mass., 1932), pp. 
421-23; Abernethy, "Banking in Tennessee,” loc. cit., 321-24; Eugene I. McCormac, James K. 
Polk: A Political Biography (Berkeley, 1922), pp. 88, 169-70, 190; Shugg, Class Struggle in 
Louisiana, pp. 134-38. 

33 Based on vocational identification in Biographical Congressional Directory. 

34 Vocational identification from “List of Members of the House of Representatives of the 
Tennessee Legislature," broadside (Nashville, 1839). Party affiliations from a memorandum by 
James K. Polk in the Polk Papers (Library of Congress), First Series, placed at end of November, 
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mention numerous other businesses, such as the sixty taverns and tippling 
houses?* Even the little county seat town of Gallatin, Tennessee, boasted in 
1840 ten mercantile firms, a grocer, a merchant tailor, three hotels, five 
lawyers, five doctors, a paper and grist mill, and eighteen artisans’ establish- 
ments of one kind or another.** 

Businessmen dominated the towns socially, economically, and politically, 
‘and the towns dominated the countryside.” This was particularly true of the 
“black belts” of the lower South, since the great cotton capitalists of this 
region were especially dependent an commercial and credit facilities for 

. financing and carrying on their extensive planting operations.** In recogni- 
tion of the urban influence on politics, congressional districts were commonly 
known by the names of the principal towns in each—as, for example, the 
Huntsville, Florence, Tuscaloosa, Montgomery, and Mobile districts in 
Alabama. 

Other evidence points in the same direction. À large majority of the stock- 
holders in Virginia banks in 1837 lived in the areas of heaviest Whig voting. 
The principal commercial towns of the state—Richmond, Petersburg, and 
Norfolk—gave unbroken Whig majcrities throughout the period 1834-1840.? 
In North Carolina twenty of the twenty-one directors of the two principal 
banks in 1840 were Whigs.# The first Whig governor of North Carolina was 
a railroad president; the second was a lawyer, cotton manufacurer, and rail- 
road president; and the third was one of the wealthiest lawyers in the state.“ 

Similar party leadership obtained elsewhere. In Virginia, younger men of 
the type of John Minor Botts of Richmond and Alexander H. H. Stuart of 
Staunton actually directed the party of which Tyler and Tazewell were 
nominal leaders. Senators George A. Waggaman and Judah P. Benjamin 
were typical of the New Orleans lawyers who guided Lcuisiana Whiggery. 
Poindexter and Prentiss in Mississippi were intimately associated both per- 
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sonally and financially with ths bankers and businessmen of Natchez. The 
Tennessee Whigs were led by John Bell, Nashville lawyer and iron manu- 
facturer, who had married inte the state’s leading mercantile and banking 
house; Ephraim H. Foster, bank director and Nashville’s most prominent 
commercial lawyer; and Hugh Lawson White, Knoxville lawyer, judge, and 
bank president. 

This commercial bias of the Whig party did mtch to pave the way for the 
industrial development of the South after the Civil War. It was no accident 
that former Whigs provided a large part of the leadership for the business- 
minded Conservative-Democratic parties which “redeemed” the South from 
Republican rule and then proceeded to make the conquered section over in 

: the image of the victorious North, often in the interest of northern capital.‘ 

Commercial considerations and the banking question did not, of course, 
determine political alignments in the Old South by themselves. Pro-tariff 
sentiment made for Whiggery among the sugar planters of Louisiana, the 
hemp growers of Kentucky, and the salt and iron manufacturers of western 
Virginia and Maryland. The more liberal policy of -he Whigs toward internal 
improvements by both the state and federal governments won them support 
in landlocked interior sections znd along the routes of projected transporta- 
tion ‘projects. And the fact that the Democrats generally championed a 
broadened suffrage, apportionment of congressional and legislative seats on 
the basis of white population, and other measures for extending political 
democracy, inclined propertied and conservative men to rally to the Whig 
party as a bulwark against mcbocracy. 

These factors, however, merely reinforced the commercial nature of 
southern Whiggery. The businzss orientation of the Whigs and the relative 
unimportance of their state rights wing become quite apparent if the party 
is described as it actually developed in the varicus states, rather than on 
the basis of general assumptions about southern politics. 


42 Lawyers provided much of the leadership for the Democratiz >arty also, but they tended 
to be from the smaller towns rather then the big commercial centers—as, for example, James K. 
Polk, Cave Johnson, and Aaron V. Brewn, in Tennessee. There wers also a goodly number of 
“Democrats by trade"—men like James K. Polk's merchant-banker-mail contractor brother-in- 
law, James Walker—who were active in Democratic politics fcr personal profit. The top Whig 
leadership, however, contained few men of the decidedly noncommercial backgrounds of such 
Democrats as Andrew Johnson, the Greenville tailor; Bedford Browr, the upcountry small planter 
who inherited Nathaniel Macon's mantle in North Carolina; Richard M. Johnson, the ebullient 
Tecumseh-slayer, who continued to wait on customers in his Great Crossings inn while Vice 
President of the United States; David Hubbard, the self-educated carpenter who championed the 
poor whites of northern Alabama; Franklin E. Plummer, the piccuresque loco-foco from the piney 
woods of eastern Mississippi; and General Solomon W. Downs, who led the “Red River Democ- 
racy” of northern Louisiana in the fights for suffrage extension and bank reform. Davy Crockett 
was, of course, the exception among the Whigs that proved the rule. 

48 C, Vann Woodward, Origins of the New South, 1877-1913 (Baton Rouge, 1951), pp. 
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A state by state analysis would indicate that, in the four border slave 
states and Louisiana, Whiggery was simply National Republicanism con- 
tinued under a new name. The Naticnal Republicans were also strong in 
Virginia, but here they were joined in opposition to the Democrats by a 
body of state rights men alienated from Jackson by his attitude toward 
nullification. The National Republican and commercial wing of the party, 
however, was the dominant one, especially after the business-minded Con- 
servative Democrats joined the Whigs on the Subtreasury question.“ In 
North Carolina and Tennessee, the Whig party was formed by the secession 
of pro-Bank men from the Democratic party, aided in Tennessee by the local 
popularity of Hugh Lawson White as a Presidential candidate in 1835-1836.“ 

` The state rights element was more conspicuous in the four remaining 
states of the lower South. But it was by no means the majority wing of the 
Whig party in all of chem. Bcth Alabama and Mississippi had an original 
nucleus of pro-Clay, anti-Jackson men, and in both states the nullification 
episode caused a substantial defectian from the Jackson ranks. In Mississippi, 
however, a greater defection followed the removal of government deposits 
from the national bank. 'The state rights men were clearly a minority of the 
opposition party, which elected an outspoken foe of nullification to the 
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governorship in 1835 and sent the ardent Clay partisan, Seargent S. Prentiss, 
to Congress two years later. 

The state rights defection seems to have been more important in Alabama, 
where it was led by the able Dixon H. Lewis. The Lewis faction, however, 
maintained only a tenuous connection with the regular Whigs, and in 1837 
Lewis and his supporters followed Calhoun back into the Democratic party. 
The significant fact is that in neither Alabama nor Mississippi were the 
Whigs greatly weakened by the departure of Calhoun's admirers.* 

Only in South Carolina and Georgia did avowed state rights men make 
up the bulk of the anti-Jackson party. When the real nature of the new party 
alignments became apparent, the politicians of Calhoun's state gave proof of 
their sincerity (and of the Presidential aspirations of their chief) by moving 
back to the Democratic ranks at the first decent opportunity. 

The principal Whig leader in Georgia was John M. Berrien, a Savannah 
lawyer and attorney for the United States Bank who had been forced out of 
Jackson's cabinet by the Peggy Eaton affair. At the time of the election of 
1832, Jackson's Indian policy was so popular in Georgia that Berrien did not 
dare oppose the President openly. Instead, he went about stirring up anti- 
tariff and state rights sentiment, while secretly trying to prevent anti-Bank 
resolutions by the legislature. Immediately after Jackson's re-election, how- 
ever, Berrien and his allies managed to reorganize the old Troup political 
faction as an openly anti-Jackson state rights party. In view of Berrien's 
pro-Bank attitude and his subsequent staunch support of Clay's policies, 
it seems probable that he was merely capitalizing on state rights sentiment to 
defeat Democratic measures which he opposed on other grounds. At any 
rate, the Georgia Whigs were soon arrayed against the Jackson financial 
program, and they held their lines nearly intact in the face of the desertion 
of state rights Whigs to the Democrats on the Subtreasury issue. By 1840 
Berrien had brought his Georgia followers into close harmony with the 
national party.“ 

"This summary sketch of southern Whiggery raises, of course, more ques- 
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tions than it could possibly answe- definitively. It has attempted to suggest, 
however, that preoccupation with the origins and development of southern 
sectionalism has led to distortions of southern political history in the 1830's 
and 1840's. Specificially, it is suggested: 

That only John C. Calhoun and a small group of allied southern leaders 
regarded state rights as the most important issue in politics in this period. 

That the southern people divided politically in these years over much the 
same questions as northern voters, particularly questions of banking and 
financial policy. 

That the Whig party in the South was built around a nucleus of National 
Republicans and state rights men, b.it received its greatest accession of strength 
from business-minded Democrats who deserted Jackson on the Bank issue. 

That the Whig party in the South was controlled by urban commercial 
and banking interests, supported by a majority of the planters, who were 
economically dependent on banking and commercial facilities. And finally, 

That this alliance of the propertied, far from being inherently particu- 
laristic, rapidly shook off its state rights adherents and by 1841 was almost 
solidly in support of the na-ionalisic policies of Henry Clay. 

There is a great need for intensive restudy of southern politics in the 
1830's and 1840's, and particularly for critical correlation of local and national 
developments. The story as it comes from the contemporary sources is full 
of the resounding clash of solid interests and opposing ideologies, hardly 
having “the hollow sound of a stage duel with tin swords” which one historian 
seems to detect. And recent events should make the student wary of state 
rights banners, especially when raised by conservative men against national 
administrations not conspicuously devoted to the interests of the propertied. 
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General History 


THE SCIENTIFIC ADVENTURE: ESSAYS IN THE HISTORY AND PHI- 
LOSOPHY OF SCIENCE. By Herbert Dingle, Professor of History and 
Philosophy of Science, University College, London. (New York: Philosophi- 
cal Library. 1953. Pp. ix, 372. $6.00.) 


Tue author of the volume is an astrophysicist and writer on the philosophy 
of science who was appointed a few years ago to the chair of history and phi- 
losophy of science at University College, London. He has brought together here 
a number of essays, some of which are historical and others philosophical. They 
are almost all devoted to critical appraisals of science from a philosophical point 
of view illuminated by the history of science, and in this sense they are not original 
contributions to the history of science as such. 

Professor Dingle presents the thesis that the historian-philosopher of science 
can become a “scientific critic” and exert the same useful infuence on the develop- 
ment of science that the literary critic supposedly exerts on creative writing. 
Literature, we are told, “in its naked simplicity has no intrinsic standards” and 
“was thus led by necessity, to become self-critical.” But “science has intrinsic 
standards. A scientific statement must, directly or indirectly, express experience 
and be subject to the test of experience.” And so, says Professor Dingle, “A 
critical effort within science . . . can direct the movement itself, so that blind 
alleys are avoided and the path of progress illuminated; and, still more important 
for the world as a whole, it can make science self-conscious and aware of the 
significance of what it is doing in relation to other human activities." The critical 
reader will not be fully convinced that men trained in the philosophy and history 
of science will be able to exert so positive an influence on the scientific enterprise 
as a whole, even though it is possible that individual practicing scientists may 
become more critical if they are grounded in philosophy and know some history 
of science. 

'The historical essays deal chiefly with the rise of modern astronomy and 
physics, the work of Galileo, Copernicus, and “Thomas Wright, theories of the 
origin of the universe, astronomy in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
physics in the eighteenth. These interpretive essays illustrate the doctrine that 
science should be characterized “by the element in it that persists and grows, and 
not by that which continually changes." Thus the periods of scientific activity 
studied by Professor Dingle are not presented as chronicles of the successions of 
ideas, discoveries, and theories but as fragments of “a continuously developing 
system of thought" in which each idea, discovery, and theory is a "signpost, serving 
mainly to mark out the track of development.” These essays are bright and well 
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written and unusually informative, but they are somewhat marred by the belief 
common to scientists that a little more tkan 300 years ago, “Galileo originated 
the process in philosophy which, in its maturer form, we now call science.” 
Such a statement ignores a major body of research in the history of science which, 
especially in recent decades, has seen notable additions which completely destroy 
whatever validity it might have had to a previous generation. Professor Dingle's 
insistence that science began with Galileo indicates more than a disregard of his- 
torical research; for it implies a somewhat restricted definition of science which 
weakens his general thesis that science must be conceived in terms of persistent 
growing elements, 


Harvard University I. BERNARD COHEN 


DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND 
THE KINGDOM OF THE TWO SICILIES: INSTRUCTIONS AND 
DESPATCHES, 1816-1861. In two volumes. Edited with Introduction and 
Notes by Howard R. Marraro. (New York: S. F. Vanni. 1951, 1952. Pp. xiv, 
683; xxi, 781. $35.00.) 


THE appearance of these two volumes as the first of a series of documentary 
. publications on Italo-American diplamatic and consular relations serves as an 
introduction to what promises to be an undertaking of the first magnitude in the 
study of American and Italian diplomatic history. Volume I contains the hitherto 
unpublished correspondence between the State Department and its envoys to the 
Kingdom of the Two Sicilies beginning with the appointment of William Pinkney 
in 1816 and closing with the appointmen: of Edward Joy Morris in 1850, Vol- 
ume II includes the correspondence beginning with Morris’ tenure in Naples and 
terminates in 1861 with the closing of the American legation following the 
incorporation of the Bourbon kingdom into the kingdom of Italy. The volumes 
also contain the unpublished official communications between the Neapolitan 
legation in the United States and the State Department and other correspondence 
exchanged between the American representatives and the ministers of foreign 
affairs and lesser officials of the Two Sicilies. 

The instructions and dispatches passed between the State Department and 
our envoys on mission to Naples, 1816-32, center on the tortuous negotiations 
surrounding the indemnity claims advanced by Americans for losses suffered at 
the hands of the Murattian Regime, i.e., compensation for loss of ships and cargoes 
confiscated in the period 1809-12. Satisfactory resolution of the issue in 1832 
resulted in payments to the United States of about two million dollars and led 
the American government to seek an immediate broadening of mutually beneficial 
relations with the Two Sicilies. Years of negotiation were concluded in 1845 with 
the signing of a treaty between the two states governing, for example, commerce, 
navigation, customs, trade discriminations, and privileges of citizens. Increased 
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trade between the two countries in the mid-century decade multiplied the com- 
plexity of the problems and necessitated mutually acceptable regulations govern- 
ing the new conditions. A wide-ranging convention was signed in 1856 covering 
various aspects of the problems of navigation, commerce, and extradition. The 
terms of this convention were later incorporated, in part, in the agreement signed 
with the kingdom of Italy in 1871. From the communications exchanged between - 
the Neapolitan representatives in the United States and the State Department, 
it is possible to assemble considerable data on the pattern of trade with the 
United States and the difficulties encountered by foreigners, and to catch occa- 
sional glimpses of the contemporary American scene as reflected in the observa- 
tions of these envoys. In the immense documentation contained in these volumes 
is to be found an important facet of the development of American foreign policy 
during a period of the republic's most vigorous growth. The pattern of policy 
emerging from the needs of American industry and commerce for an ever- 
expanding world market is clearly revealed in these documents. 

No less significant is the contribution made to the study of the history of 
nineteenth-century Italy. The recorded observations in all fields by the American 
delegations in the Two Sicilies during the peaceful as well as the critical periods 
of Italian history are an important source of information concerning the economic, 
social, and political conditions in the kingdom. More specifically, in view of the 
immense destruction suffered during the recent war by the Archivio di Stato in 
Naples, the repository of many of the files of the Bourbon government, this collec- 
tion becomes an invaluable source for the study of the history of the Kingdom of 
the Two Sicilies. 

Consummate skill on the part of the editor and his staff is reflected in the 
inclusion of sufficient data, biographical and otherwise, to bring the documents 
and the dramatis personae to life without burdensome detail or distortion. The 
scholarly execution of the first phase of this enormous project launches the series 
most auspiciously. 


University of Mississippi GEORGE A. CARBONE 


HOLMES-LASKI LETTERS: THE CORRESPONDENCE OF MR. JUSTICE 
HOLMES AND HAROLD J. LASKI, 1916-1935. In two volumes. Edited 
by Mark DeWolfe Howe. With a Foreword by Felix Frankfurter. (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press. 1953. Pp. xvi, 813; 817-1650. $12.50.) 


HAROLD LASKI (1893-1950): A BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR. By Kingsley 
Martin. (New York: Viking Press. 1953. Pp. x, 278. $4.00.) 


Hanorp Laski's life is by way of becoming a myth. A youthful prodigy, he 
came to America in his early twenties, first to teach at Montreal, then at Harvard. 
When he appeared in New York he proved incredibly well read in the literature. 
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of political ‘science and legal history. No one in our time, probably in any time, 
could race through a book so rapidly and remember its salient contents so accu- 
rately. One day he borrowed Veblen's Engineers and the Price System from my 
desk and returned it in an hour, He had read it through, and had got more out 
of it than 1 could have got in a week. 

And he was just as quick with tongue and pen as with eye. From adolescence 
he could confound the Elders in pkiloscphical discussion, and he was always 
ready to meet anyone in political debate, Neither ideas nor words ever failed him. 
He wrote at least twenty books, all weighty, though perhaps falling short of high 
distinction. He wrote magazine end newspaper articles by the hundred. His 
letters, if collected, would fill a whole bookshelf. Of the fifteen hundred pages of 
text of the Holmes-Laski Letters zt least nine hundred pages are Laski’s. And 
though he always wrote in long hand and kept no record of his letters, you can't 
find in the huge volume of letters to Holmes a single instance of mere repetition. 

Along with this tremendous lite-ary activity he was a teacher, the most devoted 
and passionate teacher who had ever served the School of Economics of London 
University, or any other university. He loved his students and was ready to give 
them unlimited time, in groups or as individuals. He was so true a democrat that 
he would give as much time and attention to a stupid student as to a young 
genius. All students who came in to.1ch with Harold loved him. His physical setup 
helped him here. With his scant hundred pounds, mostly brain and nerves, Harold 
seemed a boy, a youthful prodigy, to the end of his days, at fifty-seven. 

Kingsley Martin's biography gives a sympathetic but judicious picture of 
Harold Laski, and offers an adequate account of Harold's doctrinal development 
and his rise to primacy as a theorist cf the Labour party. At first a Liberal with 
leftist leanings, Harold's observation of the tough resistance of capitalism to 
democratic processes led him to e:pouse first intransigent socialism, then com- 
-munism—not the communism of the cell-forming, boring-from-within type, but 
communism as an open and aboveboard political theory. Though the majority 
of the Labour partv could not go along with Harold's extremism, his influence 
counted heavily with the party. Ne historian of the Labour party can afford to 
ignore the influence of Harold Laski on doctrine and tactics. 

The Holmes-Laski Letters are a3 absorbing contribution to literature, but not 
susceptible of review. Justice Holmes and Laski stood at opposite poles in political 
conceptions, reactionary and revolctionary. They avoided discussion of political 
and economic topics. The most important part of the correspondence consists of 
comments on books, particularly ia political science and jurisprudence. Taken 
together these comments make up the bes: appraised bibliography existing in the 
field. Next in importance are Lask?'s ‘tively accounts of meetings with almost all 
English notables of his day. The letters of Holmes have besides the virtue of inti- 
mate revelation of many sides of one of the noblest figures in American history. 

One who reads Martin and the Letters asks himself why with the extraordinary 
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talents and unflagging energy, the unexampled command of the literature of his 
field, the capacity to make intimate friends of the best minds in two continents, 
Laski still fell short of greatness. Certainly not for moral reasons. There was 
never a political scientist more honest, candid, more brav2 than Harold Laski. 
I have a simple explanation, probzbly wrong, like all things simple. Harold was 
too logical. And logic in affairs of politics and economics is a treacherous force, 
unless it plays over deeps of common experience, common feeling. 

Laski arrived at definite conclusions as to the fate of capitalism. But capitalism 
is not and never has been a unified system that can be securely expressed in a 
definite concept. Moreover “capitalism” is undergoing constant change. The 
capitalism of the time of Marx was not the capitalism of England today, still 
less that of America. Communism in operation is only remotely kindred to 
communism in Harold Laski's theory. Harold never undertook to answer the 
question whether a communistic system can operate without coercion, whether 
in practice it can tolerate liberty, individual incentive, individual initiative; and 
if not, whether it can develop high productivity. His work remains, however, 
highly suggestive and stimulative of thought. 


The New School ALVIN JOHNSON 


FROM LENIN TO MALENKOV: THE HISTORY OF WORLD COM- 
MUNISM. By Hugh Seton-Watson. (New York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1953. 
Pp. xv, 377. $6.00.) 


As indicated by its title, Professor Hugh Seton-Watsor's most recent book is 
a survey of world communism. In spite of the scarcity af information and the 
recency of communism as a world phenomenon, the number of publications deal- 
ing with the various features of the doctrine and practice of Marxism-Leninism 
is large and rapidly increasing, although few of them possess the solid virtues 
of scholarship or throw real light on the sinister movement that threatens to 
engulf the accepted values of the Western world. Mr. Seton-Watson is primarily 
concerned with two aspects of the vast fied which he brings under scrutiny: the 
comparative analysis of the national communism movements and their “relation- 
ship . . . to social classes and the internal balance of political power in their 
respective countries." In his quest for an answer to the questions he raises, Mr. 
Seton-Watson offers a bird's-eye survey of the origin and evolution of communism 
in scores of countries in every part of che world—Europe, South and North 
America, Asia, Africa, the Pacific area, the Near East. The method of presenta- 
tion of the huge amount of factval information drawn from a variety of sources 
"js neither chronological history nor contemporary political geography, but com- 
parative historical analysis." Some of the communis: movements (China, Yugo- 
slavia) are dealt with at greater length; others are dismissed in a few brief para- 
graphs or even sentences. 
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The Soviet Union being the fountaintead of communism, Mr. Seton-Watson 
devotes about one fourth of his space to Soviet internal affairs without, however, 
adding anything new te what has been suated, at times with greater insight and 
persuasiveness, in innumerable books on the USSR. 

The comparative method, needless to say, is legitimate and if used with dis- 
crimination and circumspection, may help to make intelligible otherwise obscure 
and puzzling situations. Its effectiveness, however, depends on the full and 
incisive description of the phenomena waich are compared, thus bringing out 
clearly the elements of both similarity and difference. Paucity of information and, 
presumably, considerations of space make Mr, Seton-Watson often neglect this 
rule, with the result that some of the historical parallels he draws are neither 
obvious nor convincing. 

Mr. Seton-Watson’s sociological generalizations are less controversial, He 
rightly holds that the dominant factor in establishing communism in eastern 
Europe was “the conquering Russian army”; that “the communist cadres, though 
formed from several social classes, belong © none, . . . form a caste of professional 
revolutionaries, and stand outside class”; and that “the social causes of com- 
munism are frustration of the intelligentsia and poverty of the masses.” He 
sounds a much needed warning against attaching excessive political value to 
economic aid to underdeveloped courtries, and he ends his study with the heart- 
ening contention that “the westezn nations have sufficient military, diplomatic and 
. economic resources to force Stalinism back and to accelerate its collapse, without 
war.” Mr. Seton-Watson, however, disclaims any pretense at providing “ready- 
made solutions” to the issues raised by ccmmunism. “To push back, even by a 
few inches, the boundaries of ignorance and illusion is more useful than to pontifi- 
cate about miraculous short cuts to salvation that do not exist,” he writes. 
“Utopian optimism and defeatism are, to ase a Stalinist phrase, ‘equally harmful 
deviations.’ " 


Columbia University Micnazz T. Florinsky 


SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1949-1950. By Peter Calvocoressi. 
Assisted by Sheila Harden. With an Introduction by Arnold Toynbee. [Issued 
under the Auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs.] (New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1953. Pp. viii, 590. $12.00.) 


DOCUMENTS ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1949-1950. Selected and 
Edited by Margaret Carlyle. [Issued under the Auspices of the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs.] (New York Oxford University Press. 1953. Pp. 
xxiii, 796. $12.50.) 


Worp War II not only disrupted international relationships; it interrupted 
also the labors of those who write up the minutes of world affairs. From 1940 
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until last year no volumes appeared in the Royal Institute's annual survey and 
document sequences. The present compilations are the second pair in the resumed 
postwar series, and like their immediate predecessors cover two years at a clip, 

“During the years 1949-1950,” says Arnold Toynbee in his introduction, 
“the conflict between the U.S.S.R. and the United States, which had come out 
into the open towards the end of 1946, continued to dominate world affairs.” 
The very organization of the survey volume (which is paralleled by that of 
the documentary collection) reflects and emphasizes the rivalry of the two giants 
in both the European and Asian arenas. The story of conflict, of jockeying for 
position, of recruiting and organizing allies, occupies nine tenths of Mr. Cal- 
vocoressi's two-year account. His section on international co-operation takes 
only the last fifty pages. 

No survey of international affairs in 1949 and 1950, of course, could be 
much different in approach and still be true to the facts of life. For Calvocoressi 
is not writing a "first draft of history" in Herbert Elliston's phrase. He is 
merely recording the details in systematic fashion, with almost no analysis or 
interpretation, At least positive attempts at interpretation are absent except in 
the chapter on European economic co-operation contributed by Professor Hawtrey. 
Economists, perhaps, cannot avoid comment on the meaning of the events they 
describe. At any rate this is the most satisfying part of the book. 

A national minimum of subjectivity is inevitable, to be sure, even in the 
most sternly objective author. An American cannot avoid contrasting Calvocoressi's 
carefully balanced discussion of responsibility for the outbreak of war in Korea 
(conclusion: “, . . it is not possible to pronounce a final judgment, but . . . the 
first act of aggression on 25 June 1950 was probably committed by the North 
Koreans. . . .”) with his implicitly sympathetic treatment of British “anti-bandit 
operations" in Malaya. 

The coverage of both subjects at any rate is almost painfully complete, as it 
is for events in most of the rest of the world. The present survey omits the Middle 
East, Latin America, the British Commonwealth, and some less important areas. 
Similarly, the documentary volume manages to include an astonishingly full 
budget of source material, much of it in the form of skillful extracts. 


. Washington, D.C. Tuomas K. Ford 


Ancient and Medieval Histoty 


THE ROOT OF EUROPE: STUDIES IN THE DIFFUSION OF GREEK 
CULTURE. By R. W. Moore, et al. Edited by Michael Huxley. (New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1952. Pp. xi, 112. $3.00.) 


Greex culture has played a curious double role in history. On the one hand, 
it has led to the development of a sterile classicism, which looks to the past for 
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its ideals and tends to suppress initiative and originality. 'This point of view is 
in part responsible for the decline of the study of Greek and Latin. Recently a 
great Hellenist, Professor B. A. van Groningen (In the Grip of the Past [Leiden, 
1953]) has pointed out that the Greeks themselves had much of this tendency to 
look back, Yet, at the same time, they were among the greatest innovators the 
world has seen, and the history of many fields of human activity is divided into 
two periods, before the Greeks and after the Greeks. It is this second aspect 
of their culture which causes great minds almost constantly to turn back to 
the Greeks, and it is this aspect which is the subject of the book under review. 

The book is a delight to look upon, easy to read, and full of penetrating 
interpretations and information which will be new to most readers. The text 
proper fills 106 pages divided into ten chapters, but on these pages only about 
half the space is devoted to the text. There are seventeen maps and almost 
as many illustrations as pages, and the illustrations are extremely well chosen 
and reproduced excellently. The subtitle, however, is misleading. The little 
volume does not contain a series of studies in which new interpretations are 
demonstrated but a series of essays in which the distinguished authors often 
present the results of recent research by themselves or others but do so in an 
exceedingly compressed ferm and without proof or citation of evidence; Nat- 
urally this means that the material may have to be used with caution, particularly 
since the authors tend to emphasize the less well known aspects of their subjects. 
Moore and Sutherland, however, find little to say about ancient Greece and 
Rome which will be new to readers with even an elementary knowledge. Tarn, 
writing on “Macedon and the East,” has almost as well-worn a subject, but 
there are few who will not be pleased to have a brief statement of his inter- 
pretation of Alexander and of the role played by the Greeks in India, There are 
even fewer who will fail to profit from Moore's emphasis on the place of science 
in the Renaissance or from the accounts by Runciman and Dvornik of Byzantium 
and her eastern and northern contacts. Since the central theme is the trans- 
mission of the Greek heritage to the West, Dvornik writes about Russia as a 
potential bridge when other communications had been broken, but this poten- 
tiality was ruined by the Mongols. Though the book is focused on the West, its 
greatest value lies in its information about the Near East. It can be read with 
profit by the general reader and by all students of history. 


University of Chicago J. A. O. Larsen 
GEOGRAPHICAL HISTORY IN GREEK LANDS. By John L. Myres. (New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1953. Pp. ix, 381, 12 plates. $7.00.) 


Str John Myres has fo: many years concerned himself with the question, in 
what relation of cause or 2ffect do Greek lands stand to the Greek people. The 
present volume collects twelve lectures and essays which Sir John wrote between 
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1910 and 1941 on the subject of the geographical history of Greece. The original 
lectures have been frequently supplemented from more recent sources. 

The first chapter sets the pace by emphasizing Sir John's conviction that 
external environment has been much stronger than breed in making the Greek 
Man. The physical characteristics of the Aegean world are studied for their effect 
on Greek sociology and economy. The next three lectures describe with general 
philosophical concepts the value and place of geography in the study of history: 
"geography is the coequal sister-science of history" (p. 74). Chapter v contains 
statistics on the physical structure, climate, vegetation, temperature, and rain- 
fall of the Mediterranean basin. The acmes of Minoan, Hellenic, Roman, and 
Renaissance cultures are studied in a geographical context; that of the Hellenic 
and Roman fall right in the middle of a period of grassland quiescence and 
more than average rainfall. Separate chapters are devcted to the area colonized 
by the Greeks in the seventh and sixth centuries B.c., to the Marmara region 
(called by the Greeks Propontis), to the Aegean islands and to the Dodecanese. 
There are, moreover, chapters on Mediterranean population and on the history 
of the Greek kingdom of 1832-1941. Sir John posits that the rejection of the 
Adriatic by the Greeks is connected with water-circulation, copious precipitation, 
and bad storms; he shows that all holders of the Marmara region have lost it 
through their own faults. 

"This reviewer would heartily recommend to any traveler to the northeastern 
Mediterranean the three final chapters for their detailed description of the physical 
features and history down to the present day. Sir John is a historian with breadth 
of knowledge and keen thoughtful judgment which pe-mit him to make critical 
comments on modern diplomacy in the Balkans. Accord:ng to their knowledge 
and intelligence men make the history they deserve. It is ignorance and folly, 
rather than ill-will, which have made the Eastern question what it is today. 
Sir John illuminates diplomatic blunders of the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies, including errors of London and Washington in 1944 (chapter 1x, 
passim; p. 251). 

The first Wykeham professor of ancient history at Oxford has been a pioneer 
in the application of geographical and archaeological criticism to historical prob- 
lems. Some of what is here published has gone the way of all scaffolding. No 
student today, for example, needs to be informed that the Greek world was a 
melting pot of various divisions of the white race, in spite of the fact that the 
classical Greeks claimed they were of one race. This zeviewer would question 
whether some of Myres's comments on industrial slavery are in accord with 
up-to-date research, Nonetheless, these lectures, now issued with a bibliography 
of his published works to mark his eighty-second birthday, constitute a stimulat- 
ing contribution by a notable scholar. 


University of California | W. KENDRICK PRITCHETT 
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THE MAKING OF THE MIDDLE AGES. By R. W. Southern, Fellow of 
Balliol College, Oxford. (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1953. Pp. x, 
280. $4.00.) 


Tue title of Mr. Southern’s book is rather misleading. Instead of being a 
broad, general account of the development of medieval ideas and institutions, it 
is a series of essays on certain phases of the subject. Nor is it a book for the 
uninitiated. Only the specialist who is a thorough master of the basic factual 
history of the period can enjoy and profit from Mr. Southern's exposition. 

For this specialist, however, Mr. Southern has produced a book of rare value. 
He is gifted with unusual interpretative insight and decided skill in creating novel 
and imaginative generalizations. In each of his chapters he seeks to lay bare 
and explore the basic developments and in this he is usually extremely successful. 
Thus a truly masterly paragraph on page 128 goes to the very root of the medieval 
conception of freedom and no wozk that I krow of so well sets Peter Lombard 
and Gratian in their rightful place in intelectual history. 

Mr. Southern is at his best in dealing with the church and learning—the 
chapters entitled “The Ordering cf the Christian Life” and "The Tradition of 
"Thought" are magnificent. While "The Bonds of Society" contains some brilliant 
flashes of insight, one is left with the impression that Mr. Southern's learning 
in this sphere is less comprehensive and his touch less sure. He sees the important 
distinction between "high :heory" and "low thecry,” but he has little interest in 
actual practice. And it is almost impossible to describe social institutions ade- 
quately without a passing glance at the:r economic aspects. The last chapter, 
“From Epic to Romance.” is peculiarly disappointing. Although it contains 
fascinating analyses of certain aspects of the ideas of St. Anselm and St. Bernard 
of Clairvaux, the central theme of the chapter is unconvincing. The Chanson de 
Roland was not typical of the chansons de geste and generalizations based on it 
cannot be used in comparing the chansons with the romances, 

The isolation and examination of the central themes of the history of his period 
is but one of the features of Mr. Southern’s book. Although as a rule he does not 
bother with details and rarely brings facts to support his generalizations, here and 
there he fortifies his exposition with excursions into particular situations or in- 
cidents, These examples are withcut exceptioa relevant, illuminating, and novel. 
Thus a perhaps rather exaggerated statemen: of the importance of marriage in 
feudal politics is embellished by a detailed examination of the relationships that 
interfered with the marriages of the bastard daughters of Henry I of England. 
The early feudal potentate is aptly illustrated by an account of the rise of 
the counts of Anjou witk a careful map of the county and the possessions of 
the count, And the cheerful confusion between secular and spiritual office that 
did so much to inspire Pope Gregory VII and his fellow reformers is made 
. concrete by the history of a cadet line of the counts of Barcelona. In addition 
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to these major excursions there are numerous brief biographies of significant 
figures and these too are chosen with imagination and sketched with skill 
and verve. 

In a book of this sort there are bound to be statements that a reader will 
challenge and it seems useless to list those which azoused the doubts of this 
reviewer. All are to some extent at least matters of opinion and another reader 
would probably have an entirely different list. Finding things to disagree with 
will be one of the many pleasures that will reward the medievalist who reads this 
very stimulating book. 


Johns Hopkins University | SIDNEY PAINTER 


DU PREMIER CONCILE DU LATRAN À L'AVENEMENT D'INNOCENT 
HI (1123-1198). Part II. By Raymonde Foreville, Professeur à la Faculté des 
Lettres de Rennes, and Jean Rousset de Pina, Conservateur de la Bibliothèque 
de Tunis. [Historie de l'Eglise depuis les origines jusqu'à nos jours, Volume 
IX.] (Paris: Bloud & Gay. 1953. Pp. 388. 1,050 fr.) 


Tus volume by Raymonde Foreville and Jean Rousset de Pina dealing as 
it does with the period from 1123 to 1198 forms a welcome addition, long 
awaited, to that series "L'histoire de l'Eglise" begun many years ago by Augustin 
Fliche. It is a volume filled with incident and one which contains admirably 
full bibliographical information as well. Among its particular excellences one 
should certainly list its careful narrative of the political end diplomatic develop- 
ment of the twelfth-century papacy from the time of Nicholas Breakspeare to 
the pontificate of Innocent III. What emerges most clearly from this narrative 
is the importance of Alexander III as the precursor of the great popes of the 
thirteenth century and the originator of policies and points of view which were 
to be of great importance later. He is shown in these pages as the peer of Gregory 
VII and Urban II as an architect of papal power and greatness. We also find 
an admirable summary of the long struggle with Frederick Barbarossa, the 
troubles between popes and an unsubdued Roman commune, the quarrel between 
Becket and Henry II, and the intricate relations between papacy and Byzantine 
emperors and the various crowned heads of Europe. 

"This book is not a history of the church in the twelfth century. It deals almost 
exclusively with the papacy, and even heze mainly with the political and diplomatic 
aspects. Despite a short section on the development of papal administration, the 
system whereby the popes of the period consolidated and organized the Western 
church and their own, curia is only briefly and tantalizingly touched upon. Nor 
do we see as clearly as we would wish in the book's final chapters the story of 

. the great reform movements, Cluniac, Cistercian, and Premonstratensian, which 
did so much to change medieval Christendom. Nor is the importance of heresy 
and the church's attitude toward it, particularly in the zase of the Waldensians, 
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sufficiently stressed. And again, the crusading East is almost completely neglected 
though two important crusades, the second and the third, took place in this period, 
while the great development of universitiss, canon law, and theology is inade- 
quately treated. Certainly the history of the medieval church in this period 
should not be considered from the papal point of view alone, as the authors 
of this otherwise admirable volume appear to do. The rise of papal power is 
one aspect of the medieval church and may even be its most important aspect, 
-but it is certainly not the full story. 

One might also in some fairness take issue with tke particular bias displayed 
toward opponents of the papacy in these years. Frederick Barbarossa and Henry 
VI, as far as their Italian policies are concerned, are presented always in the 
most unfavorable light, as is Henry II in his quarrel with Becket. Nothing is 
said, for instance, of the rather difficult aspects of Becket's own character and 
their effect upon his religious contemporaries. Nor is there a suggestion that 
the motives and ideals of the Hohenstaufens had anything to recommend them 
tó the society of the period. A reading of Otto of Freising makes clear that the 
efforts of the imperial party were not as entirely selfish as the authors of this 
volume would have us believe. 

In short, admirable as this volume is in many ways, the careful historian of 
the church will supplement it with fuller studies of che religious life of twelfth- 
century Europe. 


University of Texas A. R. Lewis 


Modern European History 


L'EVOLUTION DE LA LETTRE DE CHANGE, XIV*-XVIHI* SIÈCLES. 
By Raymond de Roover. Foreword by Fernand Braudel. [Ecole pratique des 
hautes etudes, VI® section. Affaires et gens d’affaires, IV.] (Paris: Librairie 
Armand Colin. 1953. Pp. 240. 850 fr.) 


Sincz the time of Brunner and Endemann (1877-1883) the history of bills 
of exchange and negotiatle instruments has attracted the attention of jurists, 
theorists, moralists, and historians of commerce. The many phases of the subject 
have been explored at great length, one by one, commonly with some single 
class of source material. The present study draws together all these separate 
strands of development with documents from every class of material, 

The author brings to the subject a wide knowledge of medieval and early 
modern business practice. The examination of large numbers of documents, 
discovered in his own work and by cther scholars, enables him to trace the history 
of the notarial contracts and the later bills of exchange with a substantially con- 
tinuous array of representative specimens, taken from several primary centers 
of international finance. There is, therefore, positive documentation for much 
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that has, in the past, rested upon inferences drawn from legal treatises and dis- 
cussions on usury. 

Exchange dealings were an important factor in the development of banking. 
The smaller private banks of deposit grew out of the activities of the petty money 
changers, who dealt in the coins of different towns or countries at a single center 
of trade. The large international banking houses were interested both in long- 
distance trade and in the exchanges between the major financial centers. In 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries exchange contracts were formal notarial 
documents. The development of holograph letters of payment, and the "bills" or 
"letters" of exchange, brought about some changes in business practice, but 
no major innovation occurred until the different forms of negotiable instruments 
emerged in the early sixteenth century. Documents drawn to bearer and en- 
dorsed bills began to circulate among merchants, but full legal protection of 
such transfers was achieved only after a struggle which lasted nearly a century 
and a half. The history of this critical period has never before been adequately 
documented. 

Discounting, as we now know it, appeared first in England at the close of the 
seventeenth century. It won its way slowly on the Continent in the course of 
the eighteenth century. This frank recognition of interest was doubtless obstructed 
by the tenacity with which the theologians opposed all but the most restricted 
forms of gain from money lending. For many generations, canonist concepts could 
be used only in narrowly specified cases, though nearly all financial transactions 
of practical importance were finally brought within the scope of these "exceptions." 

This book is an unusually fine example of historical synthesis. It combines full 
documentation with a comprehensive and balanced survey of all the aspects of a 
complex problem. 


Harvard University ABBOTT Payson USHER 


THE MINT: A HISTORY OF THE LONDON MINT FROM a». 287 TO 
1948. By Sir John Craig. (New York: Cambridge University Press. 1953. Pp. 
xviii, 450. $13.50.) 


Invreresr in British coinage is recurrent and has displayed much activity of 
late. Within the short span of 1948-1950 appeared such presentations as Herbert 
A. Seaby's three brief treatments of silver, copper, and token coins minted 1066- 
1949, and George C. Brooke's lengthier account of coinage between the seventh 
century and the present day. 

Sir John Craig long has been notable for intimate knowledge in this field. 
Entering the treasury in 1908, he became principal assistant secretary there in 
1931, and from 1938 until he retired in 1949 he was deputy master and comp- 
troller of the royal mint and ex officio engraver of the king's seals. Out of these 
forty-one years of service in the treasury and mint have come scholarly articles 
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in numismatic periodicals and his 1946 volume on the work of the notable warden 
and master of the mint, Sir Isaac Newton (see AHR, October, 1947, p. 156). 

The constitution of the London mint, its products, processes, and more strik- 
ing personalities comprise the field of this 1953 volume. Sir John has assembled 
a wealth of detail through exhaustive use of primary sources, consisting chiefly 
of the three manuscript collections of the royal mint library, contemporary with 
1577-1621; the thirty-cight manuscript volumes in the same repository comprising 
the “Mint Record Books” of 1600-1842 (to varying degrees incomplete); the 
Newton “Mint Manuscripts”; the Annual Mint Reports available since 1870; 
and what are known as the “Calendars of Treasury Books and Treasury Papers.” 
Also, much use has been made of articles in the British Numismatic Journal 
and the Numismatic Chronicle, reports of royal commissions and pertinent 
secondary works. 

The cumulative effect is impressive. Sir John's encyclopedic knowledge is 
lightened by a lively awareness of the influence of conflicting personalities upon 
the course of mint events, which he can present with happy turn of phrase. Also, 
standardization of mint practice is a relative term, scarcely applicable through most 
of the centuries and more honored in the breach than the observance. This injects 
variety into this sector of history, here presented with a fullness most gratifying 
to numismatists. * 

The historian's interest in such a volume arises from the fact that monetary 
arrangements tend to reveal the state of the realm—the vagaries of fortune affect- 
ing a people and their rulers and the clerics who emit honest or fraudulent coins 
for diverse purposes. For example, Englend’s situation was such that for five 
hundred years they minted but one denomination, the silver penny; they added, 
in the next four hundred, gold coins and denominations up to one pound and 
down to a farthing. In the reign of Edward I money was valuable, wages and 
prices cheap, and coins unnecessary for many transactions. But the expansion 
of overseas trade enlarged the stock o£ money to a degree unknown when volume 
of circulation depended more on loot, ransoms in war, royal dowries, and 
foreign subsidies. 

In the seventeenth century copper tokens displaced silver for the two smallest 


coins; in the eighteenth, gold displaced silver as the fundamental measure, and, 


in the nineteenth, silver became a mere token currency. International relations 
came to such a pass early in the twentieth century that all coins became tokens, 
gold coinage ceased, and the chief medium of exchange became paper. Thus 
British coin has shared tke tendency of coinage through the ages—a tendency 
to lose its intrinsic value through wear, endemic clipping, and the recurrent 


economic and political crises which move governments to cheapen the values of `` 


currencies. The social, political, and economic concomitants are the stuff of which 
history is made. 
"That part of history limited to activities within the London mint is here well 
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rounded, with the addition of sixteen pages of clear illustrations; four appendixes 
listing dates and amounts of coinage, seignorage, charges, and costs; a bibli- 
ography; an extraordinarily good analytical subject index; and an index of persons 
with their mint connections. In other words, here is one example of that rara 
avis, a “definitive” work which should remain standard for many a long year. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania JEANNETTE P. NicHoLs 


x 


THE TUDOR REVOLUTION IN GOVERNMENT: ADMINISTRATIVE 
CHANGES IN THE REIGN OF HENRY VIII. By G. R. Elton. (New 
York: Cambridge University Press. 1953. Pp. xiii, 466. $8.50.) 


Tuts is a work of the first importance for students of Tudor history. Even 
readers who, like me, are not experts in the intricacies of administrative history 
can recognize that in Mr. Elton the early Tudor period at last has its Tout. This 
is not to derogate what other historians, including several Americans, have done 
on Tudor administration—among them A. F. Pollard, R. B. Merriman, Conyers 
Read, W. H. Dunham, Jr., E. R. Adair, F. C. Dietz, W. Gordon Zeeveld, and, 
most recently, W. C. Richardson, whose book appeared too late in England for 
Mr. Elton to take full cognizance of, but to which he has inserted generous 
, feierences. Mr. Elton draws extensively on what his predecessors have done; 
When he differs from them he is firm, good-spirited, and never contentious. He 
has his own interpretation to present, he bases it on impressively industrious 
research, and he demonstrates it with overwhelming evidence and impeccable 
logic. 

Mr. Elton uses more than 400 pages of closely reasoned historical analysis 
to state his case, but his main argument can be briefly put. He challenges both 
the traditional view that the new monarchy and the modern age began with the 
coming of the Tudor dynasty, and the contrary recent tendency to say that the 
Tudors adapted to their use what were essentially medieval institutions. The 
latter contention he holds to be true for Edward IV, Henry VII, and Henry VIII 
in the Wolsey period, for he sees in these decades no more than the household 
government of the Middle Ages conducted more efficiently than ever. What fol- 
lowed in the wake of the Reformation, however, was an administrative revolution 
for which Mr. Elton believes there was only one earlier parallel in English history, 
with the coming of the Normans, and one later, in the nineteenth century. The 
administrative revolution of the 1530's (continued in the next two decades) 
was the transformation of household into national bureaucratic government. The 
rapidly expanding functions of the national state made this revolution necessary, 
but it took administrative genius of a high order to accomplish it. This was pro- 
vided by Thomas Cromwell, whose reputation Mr. Elton thoroughly and con- 
vincingly rehabilitates, though he leaves him an ambitious and autocratic man 
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who did not, perhaps for lack of timz, fully carry through the reforms he 
inaugurated. 
A far longer summary than the foregoing would be needed to convey what 
Mr. Elton has done to illuminate the new functioning of the main offices under the 
. crown, of the agencies of finance, of the privy council, and of the king's house- 
hold. His is a study which admittedly neglects local government, but no historian 
of any aspect of Tudor government can hereafter afford to ignore this historical 
reconstruction of the revolution in the central administration. 


University of Rochester WiLLsoN H. Coarzs 


BRITISH LABOUR’S FOREIGN POLICY. By Elaine Windrich. (Stanford, 
Calif.: Stanford University Press. 1952. Pp. ix, 268. $5.00.) 


THE FOREIGN POLICY OF THE BRITISH LABOUR GOVERNMENT, 
1945-1951. By M. A. Fitzsimons. [International Studies of the Committee 
on International Relations, University of Notre Dame.] (Notre Dame, Ind.: 
University of Notre Dame Press. 1953. Pp. vi, 182. $3.25.) 


Eacx of these studies presents an account of the foreign policy supported 
by the British Labour party up to the resignation of the last Labour government 
in 1951. They differ in arrangement, since Mr. Fitzsimons considers only the 
six years 1945-51, While Miss Windrich starts her narrative with the First 
World War. In their conclusions the two books are diametrically opposed. 

Miss Windrich's theme is “the continuity of British Labour’s international 
policy.” She holds that the Labour pa-ty, whether in opposition or in office, 
has consistently advocated and adhered to certain principles in international 
affairs which constitute a clearly defined Labour or Socialist, as distinct from 
a Conservative or Liberal, foreign policy. Thus it has, she says, opposed the 
balance of power principle, secret diplomacy, alliances and ententes, militarism 
and imperialism; and has championed international co-operation, open diplomacy, 
self-determination of nations, arbitration, collective security, and the rule of law 
in international relations. This consistency has formed the basis of the rejection 
by the Labour party of a different kind of continuity, the bipartisan foreign 
policy, the traditional British doctrine of continuity in foreign affairs (pp. 
vil, 1, 258-59). 

Mr. Fitzsimons is more inclined tc criticize the foreign policy of the last 
Labour government, and he rejects altogether the contention that Labour 
developed a specifically Socialist foreign policy of its own and broke the tradi- 
tion of continuity in the conduct of foreign affairs. He finds that Bevin's accept- 
ance of continuity, of Churchillian and Conservative policy, was already manifest 
in August, 1945, that “in 1946 and 1947 zhe emptiness of a Socialist policy became 
clear in a multitude of writings and discussions” and that the “shallow irrespon- 
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sibility of Labour's thinking on foreign affairs” was dramatically revealed by 
Bevin's abandonment of Labour's position on Palestine (pp. 25, 51, 81). He 
speaks of "the uncreative role of Britain in balancing her world interests against 
the demands of geography and European Union" and of "Labour's lack of 
adroitness in foreign affairs" (pp. 111, 178). He quotes with approval Churchill’s 
campaign claim in February, 1950, that Bevin “has followed with steadfastness 
the line I marked out at Fulton of fraternal association with the United States 
and the closest unification of our military arrangements" (p. 121). Mr. Fitzsimons 
believes that it is difficult to fird a major issue of fcreign policy on which 
Conservative and Labour leaders disagreed, and concludes: "Ihe question of a 
Socialist foreign policy arose only to become absurd. The continuity of British 
foreign policy prevailed because British interests remained the same and the 
suspicion of state for state survived" (p. 179). 

'This flat disagreement is probably due in part to the fact that the two books 
are centered on slightly different periods. Mr. Fitzsimons, concerned only with 
the years the Labour party was in office, bases his opinions on the details of 
administrative action. Miss Wind-ich, dealing also with the years of opposition, 
inevitably lays more stress on the pronouncements of a party not at the moment 
entrusted with the responsibility of government, and some may feel that she 
takes these pronouncements too much at face value. 

Beyond this, the two books differ greatly in their methods of presentation 
and discussion. Mr. Fitzsimons' study is shorter and slighter, based indeed on 
wide reading, but without the formidable display of factual research offered 
by Miss Windrich. His book is aa interpretation or essav, and does not pretend 
to be definitive. Yet there can be no doubt that his approach is more critical, 
mature, and discerning and that his presentation, for the six years with which 
he deals, more balanced and complete. Miss Windrich's book, though it contains 
much useful information, is also vulnerable. Her accourt is unselective, almost 
pedestrian, and she is at her weakest in interpretation and analysis. She may 
also be justly criticized for the proportions of her book: she gives, for example, 
only twenty-two pages to the years 1945—50, and devotes twelve pages of this to 
British relations with Spain (the reprint of the substance of an earlier article), 
while treating in less detail matters of far greater moment. Her deliberate ex- 
clusion of Empire and Commonwealth questions, inclucing Palestine, is the 
more to be regretted because a consideration of these might have modified her 
thesis. On the whole ber book is an apologetic for the foreign policy of the 
Labour party: its attitudes are generaliy approved and its policies found to be 
generaly successful within the limits of each situation. Undoubtedly many 
readers will feel that Miss Windrich might have done more justice to her thesis 
if she had devoted more critical attention to the arguments and evidence on 
the other side. 

State University of Iowa W. O. AYDELOTTE 
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GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS: A HISTORY OF SWEDEN, 1611-1632. Volume 
I, 1611-1626. By Michael Roberts, Professor of History, Rhodes University, 
Grahamstown, South Africa. (New York: Longmans, Green and Company. 


1953. Pp. xiv, 585. $13.50.) 


Sourx African scholarship and Swedish history may seem a peculiar com- 
bination, but the blend is fortunate. Professor Roberts of Rhodes University has 
worked in Sweden, and although he has not utilized archival material he has 
mastered the printed sources and the most recent research publications. The 
book is frankly Swedish history. It is neither a biography of the Lion of the 
North, nor an episode in the history of Germany. Sweden is regarded as significant 
in her own right. The author begins his story in 1611 but has the historian's 
realization that the beginning has 2 background, hence there is careful treat- 
ment of relevant aspects of the sixteenth century. Sweden is the focus of attention, 
but Sweden is placed in her setting in Europe: for example, in relation to the 
Time of Troubles in Russia, to the persistent dynastic conflict with Sigismund of 
Poland, to the rivalry with Christian TV and the Danes, and to the whole bitter 
struggle between Catholicism and Protestantism. Just as 1611 is no sharp begin- 
ning, so 1632 is no abrupt ending, but the influences of the creative reign of 
Gustavus Adolphus are carried on into the reign of Christina, and occasional 
comparisons are dared with later periods. 

“The key to the deliverance of German Protestantism is not to be found in 
the general course of European affaizs, still less in the bloody confusion of Ger- 
many: it lies in the story of Sweden's recovery from the humiliation of 1613, in her 
stubborn struggle against encircling enemies, in the great constructive reforms 
which were the work of her King and miniszers” (p. 1). This indicates content 
and theme of the first volume; a second volume will treat the economic and 
military phases of expanding Swedish power. 

The biographical aspects are subordinated, yet Sweden was transformed 
during this period, and it was one man (or two) who accomplished it. The 
country was weak and threatened on all sides. Perhaps nowhere better than 
here has been told the tale of hardship, persistence, luck, and genius by which 
Sweden was first preserved, then remade. And as Gustavus Adolphus repelled 
the Danes, outmaneuvered Sigismund, and expanded the national boundaries 
across the Baltic he perceived the interweaving of his problems with the larger 
conflict on the Continent. This vision, peculiarly parallel to the concept of 
“defending America by aiding the allies.” was soon to have fateful effects for 
Europe. 

Despite the antagonism of the nobles toward the monarchy, deepened by the 
intolerant autocracy of Charles IX, the youthful Gustavus Adolphus fused the 
“spirit of the Vasas with the pretensions of the aristocracy, to the advantage of 
each" (p. 283). He and his gifted mirister, Axel Oxenstiezna, reconstructed 
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the judicial and the administrative machinery of the state. Out of poverty and 
chaos they brought a degree of efficiency. Both minister and king felt the need 
of educated civil servants, hence they strengthened the university at Upsala and 
reorganized education throughout the land; in the future, government would 
be less dependent on foreign experts. Stockholm became a real capital; the 
nobles began to move into town and to build magnificent palaces. To adminis- 
tration, education, the church, architecture, literature, and allied topics the 
author devotes approximately half of this volume; he tries to answer his own 
question, "What sort of a society bodied forth this race of resurgent Goths?" 
(p- 254). 

Roberts’ style is lucid and vigorous; his sectional summaries are often 
masterful, Characterizations are just and sometimes brutally frank: he refers 
to the “odious precocity” of the child Christina, and says that her mother, the 
queen, was “in many ways charming, though capricious and inclined to be 
extravagant; but she was not blessed with brains” (p. 181). Some will be 
‘pleased and some annoyed at the frequent quotations left in Latin or German. 
Many will wish for maps showing the character of the land and the routes 
of campaigns as well as the simple location of places. There is a good index and 
a 37-page bibliography. When the next volume completes and balances the 
story we will have an account in English which will give an improved under- 
standing of Sweden, of Gustavus Adolphus, and of the Thirty Years’ War. 


Northwestern University Frank D. Scorr 


L'EGLISE CATHOLIQUE ET LA REVOLUTION FRANÇAISE. Volume 
I, LE PONTIFICAT DE PIE VI ET LA CRISE FRANÇAISE (1775-1799). 
Volume IL, L’'ÈRE NAPOLÉONIENNE ET LA CRISE EUROPÉENNE 
(1800-1815). By André Latreille. (Paris: Librairie Hachette. 1946, 1950. Pp. 
viii, 279; 292.) 

Serious study of the religious history of the Revolution began early in the 
Third Republic and received vigorous impetus from anticlerical battles, To 
pioneer works of Catholic scholars were added indispensable reinterpretations 
by "jacobins universitaires" like Aulard and Mathiez. Seventy-five years of 
research by learned ecclesiastics and professional historians make possible this 
excellent provisional synthesis. Heir of two scholarly traditions, André Latreille, 
known for solid monographs on the church under Napoleon, is Catholic and a 
university professor. 

M. Latreille's factual detail is of high quality, based on prolonged research 
in French and Vatican archives and exhaustive study of published works. Many 
aspects of his subject remain highly contentious because of lack of information— 
much archival material remains unexploited and many specialized monographs 
need to be written—and because the embers of fierce politico-religious conflicts 
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still glow. The author deals with highiy controversial questions without passion, 
but not without conviction. He states problems carefully, evaluates divergent 
views, and then gives his own opinions (where present knowledge permits) 
with moderation and the necessary nuances. 

Clear and vigorous prose, skillful characterizations, mature and original 
ideas, lively and occasionally humorous asides contribute to the reader's under- 
standing and enjoyment. Regrettakly footnotes and bibliography are banished 
to the end of the second volume; there is no index. The work concentrates 
largely on the religious crisis within France but broader European implications 
are not neglected. 

The book is directed to the general reader. Although most of the material 
is familiar to the specialist, the latter will read the work with interest and profit. 
The author has meditated upon h:s information, presents it with new insight, 
and illuminates it with original details from his personal research (e.g., Maury's 
German mission and Cacault’s influence upon Franco-Roman relations). He 
asks the questions which interest contemporary historians and his answers 
(with those of Leflon and Dansette) may zeflect a tendency of Catholic scholars 
to view the Revolution more sympathetically than their predecessors. 

Latreille finds the origins of the Revolution in a "erise de conscience" and 
rejects “la fable du complot maçonnique” The Civil Constitution of the Clergy 
he declares unacceptable for Catholics. Though not always fair to assermentés 
or to moderates like Emery, he attributes dechristianization to the Girondins 
and is surprisingly sympathetic to Robespierre. M. Latreille accepts Aulard's 
interpretation of the Terror and concedes that it "made more hypocrites than 
martyrs." The separation of churca end state was unworkable he believes. He 
rejects Guyot's rehabilitation of the Directory but has no illusions regarding 
Bonaparte's motives. Though his confessional frame of reference is apparent, 
non-Catholics will find much to accept in his conclusions. 

Among the book's shortcomings the most serious are those of omission. 
Occasionally awkward facts, such as secret papal condemnation of the Rights 
of Man two months before debate started an the Civil Constitution of the Clergy, 
and the law of 11 Prairial an III restoring the churches to Catholic worship, 
are passed over in silence. The account of dechristianization is inadequate, partly 
because it leaves so much unsaid. Finally, important terms such as “laicisation” 
(applied here to policies as diverse as those of the Constituents, Bonaparte and 
anticlerical Republicans) are not deined. 

Notes and bibliographies reflect the material circumstances which deprive 
French scholars of recent foreign publications. One misses the pertinent works 
of Palmer, Brinton, and other Americans; of Veit and Valjavek and other Germans 
and of Italians such as Roberti and Rota (Latreille used Franchetti, superseded 
in 1939 by Rota in the Storia d'Italie). 

Nevertheless, despite these insignificant flaws, M. Latreille’s breadth of view, 
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erudition, originality, and literary skill have enabled him to make an outstanding 
contribution to scholarship. 


University of Florida Davi» L. Dow» 


OPERE. By Francesco Guicciardini. Edited by Vittorio de Caprariis. [La Lettera- 


tura italiana, Storia e testi, Volume 30.] (Milan: Riccardo Ricciardi Editore. 
1953. Pp. xvii, 1092. L. 5,000.) 


This edition of Francesco Guicciardini's selected works is part of a series 
which, when completed, will comprise seventy-five volumes and will form an 
entire “library” of Italian writers. This series is a careful and scholarly enterprise, 
and the selection and editing of the single volumes are being entrusted to the 
best authorities. Vittorio de Caprariis, the editor of the present volume, is the 
author of one of the most original and stimulating recent studies on Guicciardini 
(see AHR, LVII [January 1952], 436-38). The brief introduction with which 
he opens the volume under discussion is a model of what such an introduction 
should be. It gives an account of the factual events of Guicciardini's life together 
with an analysis of the stages of his intellectual development. This is followed 
by a very useful, up-to-date bibliography. 

The writings—whether complete or in excerpt form—are very well chosen. 
All the various aspects of Guicciardini's literary activity—writings about the 
events of his own life or the history of his family, political projects and discussions, 
his various histories—are represented. The book succeeds in presenting a well- 
rounded picture both of Guicciardini as a literary figure and of his personality. 

Yet it must be said that the usefulness of this edition for the American 
historian is limited. Though the volume runs to over 1,000 pages, it cannot 
give more than excerpts of Guicciardini's longer works, and since we hardly 
ever read Guicciardini as literature but approach him with research purposes, 
the scholar will have to go back to the older, complete editions. But this edition 
has two features which even the scholar will find useful. First it gives the Ricordi 
fully and in the final textual form which Spongano has recently established and 
which deviates considerably from the text of the earlier editions. In the second 
place, the excerpts from the Storia d'Italia are particularly extensive; they cover 
almost two thirds of the book and make it possible to get a real impression of the 
work. Because the complete Storia d'Italia is so long that even the scholarly reader 
is frightened away, the existence of this long, carefully chosen, but manageable 
selection is most valuable; in discussing Guicciardini's Storia d'Italia in courses 
on the Renaissance or on historiography there will no longer be any excuse for 
falling back on the pale and frequently misleading characterizations of the work 

` which the histories of historical writing contain. 


Bryn Mawr College FELIX GILBERT 
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I DOCUMENTI DIPLOMATICI ITALIANI. Terza Serie: 1896-1907. Volume 
I (10 marzo 1896-30 aprile 1897). Ottava Serie: 1935-1939. Volume XIII 
(12 agosto-3 settembre 1939). (Rome: Ministero degli Affari esteri, Commis- 
sione per la pubblicazione dei documenti diplomatici. 1953. Pp. xxxviii, 356; 


liii, 501.) 


Tue general plan of publication of some one hundred volumes of Italian 
diplomatic documents extending over the years 1861—1943 was described in the 
review of the first two volumes to appear (AHR, October, 1953, p. 101). The 
appearance of the pair now under review brings the total thus far published 
to four. 

Of the various archives from which the documents have been drawn for Vol- 
ume XIII, the cabinet archives proved to be the most valuable, because the Fascist 
tendency toward concentration, especially after 1927, meant that all important prob- 
lems were referred to it. Fortunately, the cabinet archives were found to be sub- 
stantially intact after the war, though a small section of them had been transferred 
just before the armistice to the safekeeping of the Italian legation in Lisbon. This 
included originals of the Hitler-Mussolini and Percy Loraine-Ciano correspond- 
ence during the months of July and August, 1939, and the dispatches on rela- 
tions with Germany from Salzburg to the outbreak of war in September. The 
present volume could hardly have been undertaken without this material, which 
was returned to Italy (and is now in the Archivio storico del Ministero degli 
Affari esteri), after being in Anglo-American hands (in accordance with the 
armistice terms) long enough to be photographed. In view of the importance 
of the cabinet archives, they have been reproduced almost in their entirety 
for the period covered in the present volume. According to the editor, only 
documents of no historical interest have been omitted. 

It is interesting that for the period in question there are very few outgoing 
telegrams of any political interest. This is not because they have been lost or 
omitted, but is rather a reflection of the absence during the period of any political 
initiative in Rome. 

The interest in the volume lies rather in the revealing incoming reports 
from Italian representatives abroad. The editor, Mario Toscano, has already 
published an analysis of the work of two of these, the ambassadors in Berlin 

` and Moscow, which shows that Ciano had little justification for his claim to 
have been taken by surprise by the events of August and September (Italia e 
gli accordi tedesco-sovietici dell'agosto 1939 [Florence, 1952]). The German 
ambassador in Moscow, Von Schulenburg, whose staff enabled the American 
embassy to keep Washington advised of the development of the Russo-German 
negotiations, kept his Italian colleague fully informed, so that the information 
he sent to Rome, much fuller than that which his colleague in Berlin was able 
to get from Ribbentrop, afforded all the warning necessary. Mussolini, how- 
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ever, dared not take the risk which a break with Hitler would have meant for 
the stability of his own regime. It is worth noting in this connection, that the 
editor had the assistance of the former Italian ambassador in Moscow, August 
Rosso, in the preparation of the present volume. 

The three Green Books on 1896-97 dealt, as color books do, with the Greco- 
Turkish conflict over Crete and with the Italian position in Eritrea and 
Ethiopia, but other international questions, of wider significance, have until 
now remained undocumented on the Italian side. The disaster at Adua (March 1, 
1896) brought an end to the government of Crispi as well as to his African 
adventure, The cabinet of Di Rudini, which came into office on March 10, 
had in accordance with the 1891 terms of the Triple Alliance, to determine in 
May whether or not to continue it, Italy's refusal to recognize the casus foederis 
in the event of a conflict with England and France, and Germany's refusal to 
take cognizance of Di Rudini's declaration, mark 1896 as a turning point in 
Italian foreign relations, even though the Alliance was maintained. Ties with 
England were strengthened, and when Visconti Venosta became foreign minister 
in July, it was a sign that relations with France would also improve. He succeeded 
in settling the Tunisian question which had been the occasion for Italy’s entry 
into the Triple Alliance in the first place. It should be noted that the editors 
have used, in addition to the foreign ministry and central state archives, the 
papers belonging to the families of Onorato Caetani, duke of Sermoneta, who 
was foreign minister from March until July, and of Visconti Venosta, who 
then took office, 


University of California GORDON GRIFFITHS 


DIE DEUTSCHE SELBSTVERWALTUNG IM 19. JAHRHUNDERT: 
GESCHICHTE DER IDEEN UND INSTITUTIONEN. By Heinrich 
Heffter. (Stuttgart: K. F. Koehler Verlag. 1950. Pp. 803. DM 40.) 


This book is indispensable for any serious student of modern Germany. It 
provides an administrative and constitutional history of the success and failure 
in the attempts to introduce self-government into that country from the eighteenth 
century to the end of the Weimar Republic. The author has conceived of his 
subject in broad terms and has included a discussion of the history of the 
pertinent ideas, the laws and decrees, the institutions, the social and political 
setting, and the important personalities concerned with the reforms, He compares 
the developments in Germany with those in other countries, especially Great 
Britain and France, but also Belgium and Austria-Hungary, and occasionally 
some of the other countries including even the United States. He has worked 
through a vast amount of material on one of the most complicated subjects 
in history, and he proves to be a wise and judicious guide, with a profundity 
of insight and a calm, matter-of-fact style that wins the confidence of the reader. 


re € 
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The highly detailed analysis leads to precise conclusions, fundamental in signifi- 
cante and simply stated. The book must be studied with care, but the reward 
will be an understanding of the workings of German society which no political 
history or intellectual history is capable of giving. Social relations, the role of 
ideas, the significance of certain occupations, especially those of the professor and 
of the bureaucrat, are among many topics which receive illuminating treatment 
in connection with the author's main problem. “And finally,” writes the author 
in the preface, “through the realism of its over-all view, it [the book] aims, 
apart from offering new single insights, to straighten out many wrong connec- 
tions, to correct many stubborn prejudices.” 

In contrast with most of his predecessors the author knows that self-government 
lacks an enduring structure as long as parliamentary government is not introduced. 
He shows that having failed to gain that kind of government the Germans 
developed a theory to justify and glorify beyond all competitors the Bismarckian 
type of authoritarian regime. À constitutional-monarchical government without 
parliamentary control but with a considerable degree of self-administration in 
the local political districts (towns, counties, provinces) came to be considered 
the finest form of rule that man had to show; and the professors took the lead 
in fixing this nationalistic halo upon Germania's head. The author destroys this 
legend, and in doing so he offers to professorial intellectuals, whether German 
or otherwise, a lesson in humility. Since Germany did not complete the edifice 
of self-government on the national level, the author devotes most attention to the 
reforms in local administration and to the introduction of administrative courts. 
He covers the government of the village, the county, the town and city, the 
administrative district, the province in Prussia and their equivalents in the 
other states, and he is particularly thorough in his analysis of the reform efforts 
in the Stein-Hardenberg period and in the first years of the Bismarckian Reich. 

The book was manifestly written for a German reading public. The author 
wishes to aid in bringing his country back into the line of western constitutional 
development by showing where and how it strayed. He takes for granted the 
knowledge of a good deal which a foreign reader may lack. For this reviewer's 
taste the author devotes an undue amount of space to Ideengeschichte. In spite of 
his admirable cutting of von Gneist to proper size, he is still following the 
unfortunate academic practice of overrating the historical significance of the 
professorial republic. Some of the space which he devotes to Pfizer, Dahlmann, 
von Mohl, von Gneist, and the like might well have been used to describe fully 
the conditions which these reformers were trying to correct and to explain 
the amazing persistence of the governmental control exercised by the forces of 
the Old Regime. À systematic analysis of the committee reports and the debates 
in the Landtags and the Reichstag on the reform bills would have helped the 
reader to comprehend the complete situation, the status quo as well as the 
desired changes. The crucial position of the Hohenzollerns deserves as much con- 
sideration as that of von Bennigsen or Miquel. 
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If some young American scholar would adapt this book to the needs of our 
public, he would be performing a service for us all. This is the kind of history 
that enables us to compare the course of one country with that of another 
and to draw worthwhile conclusions about our respective fates. 


University of Nebraska EucrzNE N. ANDERSON 


QUAND BISMARCK DOMINAIT L'EUROPE. By Jacques Bardoux. (Paris: 
Librairie Hachette. 1953. Pp. 325. 750 fr.) 


Wire all the new material on the background and history of World War II, 
not much is being written these days about the origins of the first Great War. 
Now M. Bardoux, with a long list of works on English history and contemporary 
affairs to his credit, has embarked upon a three-volume study of "Les origines 
de la Guerre de Trente Ans" (1914-1945), which he finds largely in the 
diplomatic history of the age of Bismarck. The first volume, Les origines du 
malheur européen—l'aide anglo-française à la domination prussienne (1863- 
1875), was published in 1948; Quand Bismarck dominait l'Europe (1875-1882) — 
the volume discussed here—is the second; and the third, La défaite de Bismarck— 
l'empire française et l'alliance russe (1882-1893), is to appear shortly. 

Bardoux's work is not, however, an attempt to synthesize all previous work 
` upon the subject; his method, indeed, is to pass over the vast number of existing 
monographs and secondary works, and to write chiefly from the Documents 
diplomatiques français, 1871-1914 and the Grosse Politik der europäischen 
Kabinette (in the French translation La politique extérieure de l'Allemagne, 
1870-1914). The result is most satisfactory, both in interpretation and in style. 
The origins of this second "Thirty Years War," Bardoux points out, go back 
to the opening of Bismarck's chancellorship, to his creation of a Prussianized 
Germany, at the expense of a vanquished Austria and a mutilated France; and 
Quand Bismarck dominait l'Europe is devoted chiefly to an excellent account 
of the very intricate diplomacy of Germany, England, and France between 
1875 and 1882, while Bismarck sought anxiously to prevent any revision of 
the settlement of 1871. In addition, Bardoux gives some attention to the foreign 
policy of Austria and Russia and Italy, and also includes perceptive analyses of 
the character of some of the great individual figures in the diplomacy of the 
period. 

His idea of quoting extensively from the documents themselves comes off 
very well; it gives one a sense of realism and of closeness to the inner workings 
of international relations that even the best diplomatic histories seldom achieve. 
The passages Bardoux cites are always interesting: for instance, the conflicting 
accounts (placed side by side) of Disraeli, Salisbury, and Münster, the German 
ambassador at London, of their conversations in 1879 concerning a possible 
Anglo-German alliance, and the evidence indicating that Austria's repeated 
refusal to sign even a defensive alliance with Germany against France was 
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motivated not alone (as is often said) by an unwillingness to antagonize England 
but by fear of Hungarian reaction and by a recognition that the Habsburg 
Empire's military weakness would make any two-front war a most dangerous 
affair for Austria. All this ought to have been a warning to Bismarck in 1879 
that perhaps he was choosing the wrong ally after all, as William I insisted, 
since Austria was from the start unable to promise him support against Germany's 
principal potential enemy. 

At one point, though, Bardoux regrettably omits part of an important 
document he quotes from—the German dispatch to Vienna of May 5, 1882, 
in which Bismarck objected to England's participation in the secret Triple 
Alliance, on the ground that Dilke, in particular, might reveal its contents to _ 
France, but then added significantly: "L'idée de déclarer la guerre à l'Angleterre 
est certainement bien éloignée de l'esprit d'aucun des contractants, car aucun 
d'eux ne pourrait s'y essayer avec succès; si c’est l'Angleterre qui déclare le 
guerre, alors on n'a pas la choix." (La pol. ext. de l'Allemagne, UL, 257-58.) 

To Schweinitz, the German ambassador at St. Petersburg, Bismarck tele- 
graphed on February 5, 1884: “Tant que je serai ministre il n'y aura pas d'agres- 
sion de l'Allemagne contre la France. Je me retirais, si je recevais l'ordre d'un 
acte de violence aussi dépourvu de motifs” (p. 318). This was Bismarck, the 
conservative statesman, speaking. The fact remains that France never would 
accept the settlement he had imposed upon her in 1871, and—as Bardoux makes 
amply clear—no amount of conservative statesmanship could preserve Germany 
from its ultimate consequences. 


Institute for Advanced Study Francis L. LoEwENHEIM 


MONARCHISM IN THE WEIMAR REPUBLIC. By Walter H. Kaufmann. 
(New York: Bookman Associates. 1953. Pp. 305. $4.00.) 


ThE Weimar Republic was never wholeheartedly accepted by any considerable 
part of the German people. Its breakdown, to a large extent, must be explained by 
this fact. The author of the book under review attempts to make a contribution 
to the study of this problem with his “pragmatic study of monarchism as a 
political factor” and “by concentrating on the most powerful opposing force with 
which the democratic republic in Germany was confronted” (p. 7). He has 
divided his book into two parts: “Monarchism as Opposition against the Republic, 
1918-1923” and “Monarchism as Opposition in the Republic, 1924-1933.” 

Yet, according to Dr. Kaufmann, monarchism had become “obsolete” by 
the late twenties (p. 195), and plans for a restoration, e.g. Brüning's in 1 932, Were 
conceived as a dam against the totalitarian Right and would have been feasible 
only with the support of the parties of the Left (pp. 205, 285 £). The question 
must be raised, therefore, what the author understands by monarchism and 
its function in the Weimar period, He denies that the monarchic idea in Germany 
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can be clearly defined (p. 11). In chapter 3, “Nonparliamentary Monarchism,” 
he lumps together such diverse problems as the various manifestations of Bavarian 
royalism, the Kapp Putsch, the attitude of the Reichswehr, the Free Corps, 
citizens” protective leagues, and secret organizations. In chapter 7 he discusses 
the split, in 1929-30, of the German National People's party into various 
factions in which “the cause of monarchism .. . was completely eclipsed” (p. 194). 
Thus it is clear that in Dr. Kaufmann's treatment monarchism is almost synony- 
mous with any opposition to the Weimar Republic on the part of the Right. 

This lack of differentiation is evidently responsible for the author's approach 
to his subject, primarily an account of the origin and development of the parties 
- of the Right, of their platforms, election campaigns, and tactics outside and within 
the Reichstag. He has assembled a large body of useful information which offers 
mostly a picture of surface phenomena. He does not come to grips with the 
problems underneath and has not felt the need to interpret his facts. (For a 
thoughtful comment on the problem of monarchism in Germany see the epilogue 
by W. Conze, pp. 179 ff., in Kuno Graf von Westarp, Das Ende der Monarchie 
am 9. November 1918 [Stollhamm (Oldb.), 1952].) Significantly, a title like 
A. Mohler's Konservative Revolution in Deutschland, 1918-1932 (Stuttgart, 1950) 
is not listed in the appended bibliography. The modest attempt at interpretation in 
the last chapter is insufficient and not free from clichés. Finally, the book would 
have profited from thorough editing, for it abounds in Germanisms. The rendering 
of German Volkspartei as “Populists” is unfortunate. “Populists” has become 
a technical term with definite sociological connotations reserved for the American 
party of the 1890's. 


New York, N.Y. Eprr& G. H. LeweL 


FRANZ VON PAPEN MEMOIRS. Translated by Brian Connell. (New York: 
E, P, Dutton and Company. 1953. Pp. 634. $6.50.) 


Our afternoon at the beginning of June, 1932, the editors of the major 
German newspapers (this writer among them) were called to the chancellery 
in the Wilhelmstrasse. À smiling, vaguely charming gentleman presented himself 
to them as the new chief of the government. He tried to alleviate their evident 
fears by some pleasant -generalities, but his courteous behavior and his patriotic 
phrases were not sufficient to overcome their sense of impending disaster. Many 
of them went home feeling that none of Bismarck's successors had been so 
clearly unsuited for the job as was this new chancellor, Franz von Papen, and 
they tried in vain to figure out why Hindenburg had ousted Brüning, his trusted 
lieutenant, and replaced him by this well-groomed but undistinguished minor 
politician. Soon their fears were surpassed by the events of his administration. 

Within a few months, Papen proved his inability to manage the increasingly 
complex domestic situation; the backing by the president did not make up for 
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the lack of support by major political parties. Much has been written about 
the Papen regime in the last twenty-one years by people who were then in the 
center of affairs, for instance Arnold Brecht, Otto Meissner, Couht Lutz Schwerin 
von Krosigk, and Carl Severing; but Papen now throws some new light on the 
background of his appointment which certainly was one of the greatest mis- 
fortunes in the whole history of the Weimar Republic. According to him, General 
Kurt von Schleicher was primarily responsible for Brüning's downfall and 
his own ascendancy: "He took me for an opportunist, which is what he was 
in essence himself, and I misunderstood his character in return, assuming that his 
political ideas were based on fundamental principles" (p. 245). Schleicher sug- 
gested his name to Hindenburg as a suitable successor to Briining; Papen, 
until then, was not intimately known to the aged president, but he soon succeeded 
in establishing cordial rapport with him. Naturally, Hindenburg and Schleicher 
occupy very important places in his Memoirs. While he has never ceased to 
admire the former, it is evident from many passages that his friendship with 
the latter had turned soon into competition for power and, finally into animosity, 
if not open hatred. Only this strained relationship with Schleicher can somehow 
explain Papen's co-operation in bringing about a cabinet headed by Hitler; for 
obvious reasons, he tries now to minimize this part of his sinister backstage 
activities. 

Papen's memoirs, written rather persuasively by an indomitable old man 
in quest of self-justification and translated with precision, deserve a careful reading 
by students of twentieth-century history. They are important not only because 
of the official positions he held at crucial moments but also because they offer 
sidelights about his own personality, his friends, and the shallow conservatism 
of his social class. Here and there also, some unknown details about the Hitler 
regime, especially its beginning and its collapse, are revealed. But no statement 
of Papen's can be accepted without considerable caution, because he is trying 
so desperately to clean his record. From his 600 pages of clever pleading he 
emerges as a man not lacking in personal courage but devoid of sound judgment 
and those other qualities which make the difference between a reckless political 
gambler and a constructive statesman. 


Bard College Feux E. Hirsch 


PAN-SLAVISM: ITS HISTORY AND IDEOLOGY. By Hans Kohn. [Inter- 
national Studies of the Committee on International Relations, University of 
Notre Dame.] (Notre Dame, Ind.: University of Notre Dame Press. 1953. 
Pp. ix, 356. $6.25.) 

Proressor Kohn rightly regards nationalism as “the preponderant factor 
in modern history," and of the numerous important contributions he has made 
to its study the present work is the crown. For with his Prague background, 
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his knowledge of eastern as well as western European languages, his perseverance 
in research and flair for synthesis, he has here produced, in very readable English, 
a kind of classic on the history of Pan-Slavism. It supersedes the hitherto standard 
work (in German) of Alfred Fischel, which was published in 1919. It is more 
broadly based on original sources, better organized, more critical, and, in view 
of contemporary developments in eastern Europe, far more illuminating. It 
casts light no less helpful to statesmen and publicists than to scholars. 

How ironical the story of Pan-Slavism and of the several Slavic nationalisms 
which have exploited or subverted itl The story, as Professor Kohn tells it, is 
in three well-documented chapters. In the first, covering the years from 1815 to 
1860, Pan-Slavism emerges among West Slavs, primarily among Czechs and 
Slovaks, as a linguistic and cultural movement, reflecting the romanticism and 
liberalism of the age; it reaches high tide in the Prague Congress of 1848, then 
ebbs with the failure of the liberal revolution of that year in Austria, and is 
seemingly lost amid conflicting currents of nationalism of the various Slav. 
peoples. In the second chapter, from 1860 to 1905, quite a different Pan-Slavism 
is espoused by reactionary Russians—the Slavophiles—as a means of saving other 
Slavs from Western “corruption” and attaching them to Holy Russia's tsardom 
and religious orthodoxy; it is urged at the Moscow Congress of 1867, but is 
unacceptable to the imperialistic tsarist regime and is opposed by Russian West- 
ernizers and rejected by both West and South Slavs. 

In the third chapter, from 1905 to 1950, Pan-Slavism reappears in two suc- 
cessive and highly contrasting stages. The first, as charted in the Prague Congress 
of 1908, aims at economic and cultural collaboration of Slavic peoples “free 
and equal among themselves”; it ends at the close of World War 1 with disrup- 
tion of Russian, Austrian, and Ottoman empires and erection of independent 
national states for West and South Slavs. The second, resulting from Russian 
victory in World War II and officially proclaimed at the Belgrade Congress of 
1946, marks a grim realization of the earlier Slavophile dream, with all Slavic 
nations subjected to Moscow, and with an enforced orthodoxy now Communist, 
however, instead of Christian. Yet this new monolithic Pan-Slavism is soon 
cracked by the wedge of separatist Yugoslav nationalism. Which illustrates anew 
the stellar historic role of particularistic nationalism and indicates that just as it 
has broken up the Ottoman and Habsburg empires so it is likely to be the 
major factor in dissolving the Russian communist empire and destroying its 
brand of Pan-Slavism. 

In Professor Kohn's volume, nationalism of the various Slavic peoples appro- 
priately receives as much attention as Pan-Slavism, and it is vitalized by lively 
sketches of the careers, and revealing extracts from the writings, of its chief 
proponents. Particularly noteworthy are the accounts of Palacky, Bakunin, 
Pogodin, Danilevsky, and Masaryk, and of Marx's anti-Russian and anti-Slav 
bias. Incidentally, Professor Kohn draws from his nineteenth-century sources 
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many a statement of curiously prophetic interest such as that of Ernest Coerduroy 
shortly after the revolution of 1848: “The next revolution in Europe will be 
accomplished by violence, by centralization, by Russia. . . . Britain will evacuate 
India, and this will be the signal for the invasion of Asia by Russia and America. 
Endless revolutions will stir and shake the whole East, especially China, and the 
two invading opponents will try to influence the outcome." 

On a few minor points, I venture to disagree with Professor Kohn. He dis- 
tinguishes too sharply, I think, between the nationalism of western Europe 
("the work of statesmen and political leaders") and that of central and eastern 
Europe (the work of “the poet, the philologist, and the historian"). He blames 
Peter the Great for ignoring "the European spirit of liberty," which was rather 
out of style in the age of Louis XIV and the Great Elector. He attributes to 
Bismarck the destruction, "in their last vestiges," of the Holy Alliance and the 
treaties of 1835, and the leadership, at the Congress of Berlin, in depriving 
Russia of Constantinople; he seems to forget that Russia by the treaty of San 
Stefano had already agreed to leave Constantinople to the Turks and that a 
cardinal principle of Bismarck's foreign policy throughout his chancellorship was 
the maintenance of close ties with both Russia and Austria. 

It is regrettable that the publisher has insisted on transferring the invaluable 
footnotes from the pages where they belong to some eighty pages at the rear 
of the book, on the assumption, doubtless, that every reader is a sleight-of-hand 
artist. The many typos can be readily corrected. 

For this eminently scholarly and timely volume, thanks are due to Professor 
Kohn and likewise to Professor Waldemar Gurian and his Committee on Inter- 
national Relations at the University of Notre Dame, under whose sponsorship it 
was undertaken and has been so successfully completed. 


Afton, New York CanLTON J. H. Hayes 


UKRAINE UNDER THE SOVIETS. By Clarence A. Manning, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Slavic Languages, Columbia. (New York: Bookman Associates. 


1953. Pp. 223. $3.50.) 


SOVIET IMPERIALISM: ITS ORIGINS AND TACTICS. A SYMPOSIUM. 
Edited by Waldemar Gurian. (Notre Dame, Ind.: University of Notre Dame 
Press. 1953. Pp. vii, 166. $3.75.) 


Tasse two slender volumes are important contributions to the growing debate 
regarding the record and nature of Soviet Russian imperialism. This debate has 
concerned itself primarily with the question of the extent to which Soviet 
imperialism has been conditioned by its tsarist heritage and is motivated by 
traditional Russian national interests. 
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Professor Manning's general survey of communist rule in Ukraine is based 
on a number of serious special studies which were prepared by Ukrainian refugee 
scholars of recognized competence. It is a useful volume especially for the reader 
who has but a limited acquaintance with Ukraine or with the substance as distinct 
from the verbiage of Soviet nationality policy. In a large number of brief chapters 
Professor Manning skillfully traces the major changes which have occurred 
in Ukraine since the revolutionary period and concludes with several chapters 
on wartime and postwar developments. While the volume's brevity and lack 
of documentation and several serious typographical errors may be slightly dis- 
comforting to the reader, it should be recognized that this is a basically sound 
introductory study which deals with an incredibly complex series of important 
but neglected events in the history of the Soviet Union. 

The volume on Soviet imperialism is the result of a symposium which was 
sponsored by the Notre Dame Committee on International Relations and reflects 
several very different schools of historical interpretation. Professor Nicholas 
Timasheff attempts to distinguish between Russian imperialism and Soviet 
aggression and condones the former on the grounds that other nations, such as 
the Spanish and Portuguese, created empires. He argues with limited effectiveness 
that the territorial acquisitions of imperial Russia were “reasonable” and that the 
Soviet excesses can be attributed to “Marxism.” Yet in approving of the Soviet 
recovery of “lost territories” Timasheff unwittingly equates the two different 
imperialisms, : 

A different position is taken by Dr. Michael Pap in his very able survey of 
Russo-Ukrainian relations in which he contends that Soviet communism and 
Russian imperialism have become inseparable. À somewhat similar view is pre- 
sented by Dr. Wiktor Weintraub of Harvard's Slavic Department in his revealing 
study of Soviet cultural imperialism in Poland. Ling Nai-Jui, formerly of the 
Chinese diplomatic service, contends that there has been a continuity between 
imperial Russian and Soviet policy toward China. 

Professor Frederick C. Barghoorn and Dr. Richard Pipes deal with various 
aspects of the Soviet nationality problem. Dr. Pipes contrasts the: status of the 
Moslems under the imperial regime with their present position under Soviet rule 
in what is essentially a valid analysis. Professor Barghoorn examines the image of 
Russia in Soviet propaganda and the addition of Russian national and military 
traditions to the Kremlin's arsenal of tactical propaganda weapons. His treatment 
of the thorny question of relations between Russians and non-Russians is balanced. 

Professor Gurian, in his introductory essay, points out that the symposium 
does not provide any single answer and that the inclusion of alternative interpre- 
tations has been deliberate. This is a provocative volume. One is tempted to ask 
whether the real difference between traditional Russian expansionism and Soviet 
imperialism may not lie in the fact that the latter has been more effective, more 
ruthless and at the same time more deceptive than was the former although at 
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times just as heavy-handed. However, it is essentially the same old game, but it . 
is being played for the very highest stakes. 


Princeton University Jonn S. RESHETAR, Jr. 


Far Eastern History 


LA FÉODALITÉ CHINOISE. By Marcel Granet. [Instituttet for Sammen- 
lignende Kulturforskning. Serie A: Forelesninger, XXII.] (Oslo: H. Asche- 
houg; distrib. by Harvard University Press. 1952. Pp. 219.) 


Tuts volume comprises the first half of a projected work, based on a series of 
lectures delivered in 1936, which remained unfinished when Granet died in 1940. 
Not only feudalism but also many aspects of social, political, and economic life in 
ancient China are discussed. Unfortunately, despite the controversial nature of 
many assertions, there is very little documentation. 

The treatment of feudalism is handicapped by the manner in which sources 
are employed. On page 41 Granet states that the Shu Ching (without any distinc- 
tion of its various portions) apparently “n'est pas postérieur au vim? siècle av. 
]. C.” This is, to put it as mildly as possible, grossly careless. Granet utilizes the 
Yao Tien of the Shu Ching as a document of this date, although it has long been 
suspected by scholars, and one eminent Chinese critic has shown evidence for 
believing that it reached its present form as late as the second century s.c. (See 
Ku Shih Pien [in Chinese], VII, edited by Lü Ssü-mien and T’ung Shu-yeh 
[Shanghai, 1941], Pt. x, pp. 210-11, and Pt. 3, pp. 97-99; H. G. Creel, Studies in 
Early Chinese Culture [Baltimore, 1937], pp. 97-98.) On the basis of materials 
most of which are relatively late, Granet fashions a picture of Chinese feudalism 
that often bears more resemblance to the romanticized conceptions of late Chou 
and Han scholars than to what appears to have been the historic reality. 

Granet discusses Chinese feudalism only from the eighth to the third centuries 
B.C,, a time when it was already decadent, and declares that “nous n'avons aucun 
moyen de déterminer les origines historiques de l'Ordre féodal qui ràgne en 
Chine à partir du vu siècle avant notre ère” (p. 51). Most scholars, however, find 
much light, if not necessarily total illumination, in the events which followed the 
Chou conquest some three centuries earlier. 

Rich materials for the early history and for a deeper understanding of Chou 
feudalism exist. Probably the best single category of documents is the bronze 

inscriptions; they are never, to the best of this reviewer's recollection, even men- 
tioned in this volume. An adequate history of Chinese feudalism has yet to be 
written. 


University of Chicago H. G. CREEL 
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THE CHINA TANGLE: THE AMERICAN EFFORT IN CHINA FROM 
PEARL HARBOR TO THE MARSHALL MISSION. By Herbert Feis. 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1953. Pp. x, 445. $6.00.) 


Tuis is a brilliant and absorbing dissection of the tangle of misconceptions, 
cross-purposes, frustrations, and intractable facts in which our wartime China 
policy became involved. Dr. Feis surveys comprehensively the now voluminous 
record of how policy was formed and developed, using the archives of the State 
and War Departments and the papers or testimony of a great number of responsible 
individuals. The resulting narrative is clearly and vividly written, well docu- 
mented as-a basis for further research, and as purposefully dispassionate and 
objective as seems possible for a mortal historian so close to violent controversies. 
While he often refrains explicitly from judgment, Dr. Feis's judicious selection 
of evidence and his balanced analyses of policy problems give us the first appraisals 
that have been attempted on the basis of painstaking scholarly research over so 
much of the record. Among all the postwar books on China, this puts The China 
Tangle in a class by itself. 

Every informed reader will draw his own impressions from the wealth of 
interesting detail here presented. It is in keeping with the author's purpose and 
method that he does not attempt over-all or generalized conclusions, although he 
provides a factual and documented basis on which the reader may judge the 
assumptions and attitudes, procedures and personalities which contributed to policy 
formation. Incidents and individuals which have thus far been described in isola- 
tion are thus brought into the historical context and can be better understood. 
This in itself deflates a lot of our postwar political oratory. 

Since the diplomatic story can hardly be summarized in a review, nor amended 
except in details of minor importance, a reviewer may best note down certain 
general impressions which the book conveys, concerning the conduct of American 
policy and the beliefs on which it was based. 

One error now generally acknowledged was the American tendency to exag- 
gerate the wartime capabilities and postwar potentialities of China. This wishful- 
ness stemmed from deep and subtle origins not yet explored in the American 
mind, including an inclination to make China's cause our own, in one form or 
another. Most striking in the narrative of events is F.D.R.’s disastrous practice 
of handling policy through irregular and special channels. Presidential envoys 
by-passed our embassy in Chungking just as regularly as T. V. Soong, H. H. Kung, 
and Mme. Chiang by-passed their own embassy and the State Department in 
Washington. This led to a sort of Sinicization of our China diplomacy, which 
came to be handled by palace politics as much as by staff work. Thus the State 
Department officers most concerned with China learned of the Yalta Agreement 
only six months afterward. Most appalling, perhaps, is the prima donna quality 
of certain F.D.R. appointees, especially Patrick J. Hurley. Dr. Feis treats him 
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with every respect but quotes his key pronouncements, which leave the reader 
aghast. In this context Dr. Feis's strictures on the free-wheeling of the Foreign 
Service officers in China, whom Hurley attacked, seem to me to overlook the 
illorganized setup in which they were working and the peculiar proclivities of 
the ambassador, who was no ordinary chief of mission. 

Amid all the conflicts of personality, however, The China Tangle brings into 
perspective a fundamental unity in our China policy, inadequate though that 
policy proved to be. From the autumn of 1943, if not earlier, our various repre- 
sentatives generally agreed that civil war must be averted in postwar China; 
a constitutional, multiparty type of government should be fostered; and Nation- 
alist (Kuomintang) strength should be built up through military aid but would 
also require vigorous economic and social reforms. To this was added the hope 
that Soviet encroachment could be forestalled by treaty guaranties. The instruc- 
tions to General Marshall in late 1945 (in the drawing up of which it is plain 
that he fully participated) were merely an extension of this approach. 

Hindsight indicates how superficial and ineffective this approach really was, 
compared with the forces at work in China. All the efforts of our diplomats, 
generals, and administrators, so ably recounted here, sufficed chiefly to train 
Chinese armies, without penetrating to the springs of national power and social 
change. This closely packed volume renders an invaluable service in showing, 
through the words of participants, how our makers of high strategy, obliged to 
operate with their feet off the ground, seldom got below the level of Chiang 
Kai-shek. 


Harvard University Jonn K. FAIRBANK 


GUERRA DIPLOMATICA IN ESTREMO ORIENTE (1914-1931): I TRAT- 
TATI DELLE VENTUN DOMANDE. In two volumes. By Mario Toscano. 
[Biblioteca di cultura storica, No. 40.] (Turin: Giulio Einaudi. 1950. Pp. 428; 
508. L. 5400.) 


Tur Japanese policy of the Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere is here 
described as having two phases—the first being the attempt to penetrate China by 
diplomatic pressure during and after the First World War and the second being 
the military expansion following the Incident of 1931. Of the two phases these 
volumes deal with the first and organize the material strictly around the Twenty- 
One Demands made by Japan on the young Chinese Republic in January, 1915. 

The story of Japanese aggression is told with clear objectivity by the author, 
who has wide experience in the general diplomatic history of the period and a 
good command of the considerable body of source material. He has had at his 
disposal not only the published documents of the powers involved but also unpub- 
lished materials in London, Paris, and Rome. Furthermore, he has consulted 
most of the available memoirs and has analyzed the repercussions of the diplo- 
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matic conflict in the parliamentary debates and newspaper polemics of the prin- 
cipal countries—Japan, China, Russia, Britain, France, and the United States. 
Experts in Oriental internal history may find his coverage of their literature more 
limited; he has not used, for example, the large collection of documents made by 
Wang Yün-sheng and described in this Review (July, 1953, p. 867). 

Professor Toscano makes explicit the large role of the Japanese general staff 
in the formulation of the Twenty-One Demands and documents closely the 
decision of the Okuma cabinet to take advantage of the involvement of the 
European powers in the war and embark on a long-term policy of political and 
economic penetration into China relatively unhindered by imperialistic com- 
petitors. He comes to the conclusion that Japanese leadership, except some of 
the Genro, already envisioned the goal of driving the Westerners from the Far 
East and of westernizing China under Nipponese guidance. As soon as the Twenty- 
One Demands were presented, China recognized in them a threat to her inde- 
pendence because of the Japanese occupation of Shantung and South Manchuria, 
and especially because of the "fifth group" of demands which would have, if 
* accepted, reduced her to a satellite. The shady way in which Japan presented the 
"fifth group" is termed a tactical error by the author, and yet he judges Chinese 
and American reactions as exaggerated. The American minister to Peking, 
Reinsch, was among the first to appreciate the full extent of Japanese ambitions, 
and his prompt and accurate assessment of the situation is rather inconsistently 
termed alarmist and Germanophile (I, 184, 198, 264). 

Chinese efforts to argue their way around the demands and to stall in the 
hopes of either American or British intervention are examined with a reasonable 
lack of sympathy, and the final treaty, signed in Peking on May 25, is shown to 
be the result of force majeure. 

Professor Toscano's second volume traces the application of the treaty. Until 
the end of the war, Japan consolidated its advantages, and after the war China 
pressed its revisionist claims. The contrast between the essentially “political” argu- 
ments of the Chinese and the “juridical” arguments of the Japanese is neatly 
drawn, especially as it manifested itself at the Paris Peace Conference and the 
Washington Conference. One gets the impression that Chinese passive resistance 
and American diplomacy pretty well frustrated Japanese expansion. 

Numerous appendixes contain Italian translations of the most important diplo- 
matic documents mentioned. 


New York, N. Y. GeorcE T. Peck 


THE BRITISH IMPACT ON INDIA. By Sir Percival Griffiths, Indian Civil 
Service (Retired), Sometime Scholar of Peterhouse, Cambridge. (London: 
Macdonald; New York: Macmillan Company. 1952. Pp. xiii, 520. $8.50.) 


Sır Percival Griffiths, the author of this excellent book, has had a distin- 
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guished career in India as a member of the Indian Civil Service, as an adviser 
to the government of India during the war, and as the leader of the European 
group in the Indian Central Legislature prior to the transfer of power in 1947. 
He has been closely connected with Indian commerce and industry. While he is 
an able historian, his approach is not primarily that of the scholar but rather 
that of the administrator and practical man of business who weighs the facts before 
him without emotion or academic speculation and passes a balanced judgment 
upon them. Some of his pages read as though they formed the report of a royal 
commission of inquiry. The reader is constantly made aware of the interplay of 
cause and effect, and the next step in the story seems always logical and, indeed, 
inevitable. Sir Percival is a liberal. He has great sympathy with Indian aspira- 
tions for self-government and regards the transfer of power as the necessary 
culmination of British rule, 

His book is an attempt to evaluate the British impact on India and is divided 
into three sections which deal respectively with the administrative, the political, 
and the economic impact. The section on administration begins with some fasci- 
nating chapters upon administrative systems in India at various times prior to 
British occupation. Sir Percival believes that British administration, which is 
studied in detail, differed from its predecessors not so much in efficiency, though 
that was vastly increased, as in its impersonal character, its respect for personal 
liberty, its integrity, and its insistence upon equality before the law. He describes 
the mistakes and the rapacity of the British in the early days after Plassey and 
thinks that India has often been treated harshly in financial matters, but he 
believes that British administration in the nineteenth century brought India peace 
and order, the rule of law, the belief in liberty, modernization of the country, 
sound public finance, progress in the fight against famine and disease, advance 
in agriculture, and stable conditions that favored industry and commerce. The 
faults of British administration—its overcentralization and overpaternalism, its 
aloofness and class-consciousness, its exclusion" of Indians from high executive 
positions—were, he believes, the inevitable result of foreign rule. 

Sir Percival's section on the political impact of Britain takes the form of a 
historical survey of the rise of the Indian demand for self-government. Here the 
author covers familiar ground. He believes that Britain gave India the unity that 
grew into a sense of nationality and later into the ardent nationalism of modern 
times. He thinks also that Britain taught India a faith in democracy and in parlia- 
mentary institutions. He does not consider it necessary to excuse the gradualness 
of British concessions. On the other hand he is singularly free from bitterness 
at the excesses of the Congress party, though he condemns its complacency toward 
lawlessness and terror, cannot follow Mr. Gandhi's inconsistencies, and holds the 
Congress responsible for the Muslim demand for Pakistan. 

The chapters on the economic impact are detailed and valuable. They show 
clearly the harm done in the eighteenth century and the unfairness of British 
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tariff policy, But they show also how the British connection encouraged manu- 
facture, how irrigation and railways enriched the country, and how India learned 
from Britain the organization and management of industrial enterprise. 

There is no question in Sir Percival's mind that, on the whole, the British 
impact upon India brought more advantage than loss. The value of a study of 
this kind depends upon the accuracy of the data employed and upon the judg- 
ment of the author. In both respects, I think, this book is an admirable 
accomplishment. 


University of Minnesota Davin Harris WiLLSON 


American History 


THE GENIUS OF AMERICAN POLITICS. By Daniel ]. Boorstin. [Charles R. 
Walgreen Foundation Lectures.] (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1953. 
Pp. ix, 202. $3.25.) 


' "Tur slim volume offers a profound and imaginative inquiry into the essence 
of the American political tradition. It commands respect by its background of 
scholarship, and by the incisiveness of its approach; and it captivates the reader's 
attention by its sheer excellence of writing. 

The central idea of the book is taken from the experience of Pompey the 
Great who, on penetrating the Jewish Temple at Jerusalem, found the Holy 
of Holies empty of all images. The innermost nature of American politics, accord- 
ing to Dr. Boorstin, similarly has consisted in the absence of any explicit political 
theory; our “sanctum sanctorum of national belief" has remained free from the 
graven images of political or social dogma. 

This thesis is supported by several chapters surveying characteristic periods 
in American history. These stress the uniqueness of the American experience 
which has made explicit theories seem needless (pp. 8-35); the undermining of 
the beliefs of the Puritans by the very fact of their material success in the new 
country (pp. 36-65); the conservative and legalistic aspects of the American Revo- 
lution (pp. 66-98); the continued regard, by both sides in the Civil War, for a 
common constitutional tradition and for sociological and economic facts (pp. 
99-132); and the significant mingling, throughout the nineteenth century, of 
political and religious thought, of environmentalism and tradition, and generally 
of the “givenness” of our peculiar past and unique surroundings with the undif- 
ferentiated "seamlessness" of our politics and culture (pp. 133-60). This sense 
of "givenness" and "seamlessness" has declined in recent years, perhaps in part 
due to the closing of the American frontier (pp. 163-69); and our growing 
"intellectual insecurity" has been made worse by "our failure to understand our- 
selves" and by “our readiness to accept the European clichés about us" (p. 181). 

In this crisis, some Americans “make the un-American demand for a philosophy 
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of democracy. . . . Instead of trying to discover the reasons why we have managed 
to be free of idolatry, they will make their own graven image, their own ass's 
head, and say that is what belonged in the temple all the time.” But throughout 
our history, as Professor Boorstin has surveyed it, we “have traditionally held 
out to the world, not our doctrine, but our example. . . . To tell people what 
institutions they must have, whether we tell them with the Voice of America 
or with the Money of America, is the thorough denial of our American heritage” 
(pp. 184-87). 

Professor Boorstin argues clearly in the tradition of Edmund Burke, Alexis 
de Tocqueville, John C. Calhoun, and Frederick Jackson Turner. He disagrees 
strongly with the emphasis placed on the “cosmopolitan” or on the economic 
aspects of American history by such diverse historians as Carl L. Becker, Louis 
Hacker, and Charles and Mary Beard (pp. 77-83, 119-21). Yet even where 
readers may differ from his judgments, such as, for example, his pessimistic view 
of Europe, they are likely to find them hauntingly provocative, and fruitful of 
insights in the course of further discussion of the internationally comparable, as 
well as of the unique, aspects of American history and politics, 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and Princeton University Karr W. DeurscH 


SOCIALISM AND AMERICAN LIFE. In two volumes. Donald Drew Egbert 
and Stow Persons, Editors. T. D. Seymour Bassett, Bibliographer. [Princeton 
Studies in American Civilization, Number 4.] (Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1952. Pp. xiv, 776; xiv, 575. $17.50 per set, $10.00 per volume.) 


No theme could put the resources of American scholarship to a severer test 
than the theme of the present work, Socialism and American Life. Every ramifi- 
cation of the subject is controversial (tc put the matter mildly), and an almost 
superhuman objectivity is called for. So many competing influences have been 
at work in American life that the most discriminating judgment is necessary. 
Even the problem of definition is acute. So much depends upon the scope given 
to the term socialism that thoughtful observers can offer diametrically opposite 
answers to the simple question of whether the TVA exemplifies the influence of 
socialism in American life (c£. 1, 482, 579). 

The authors and editors of these two volumes, the latest in the series of 
“Princeton Studies in American Civilization,” have risen magnificently to the 
challenge of their subject. Their work represents interdisciplinary scholarship at 
its most fruitful, for some of the most illuminating chapters are those that examine 
the impact of socialism in the realms of literature, art, and religion. The various 
authors, though several are committed to extremely divergent points of view, have 
all entered into the spirit of the undertaking. They have refrained from writing 
polemics against one another and each kas sought instead to present his interpre- 
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tation clearly, temperately, and yet without equivocation.. The work produces a 
maximum of light with a minimum of heat. 

That the book will shine very brightly upon the stormy world of practical 
politics is most unlikely. Even for the scholar it is a tough book to digest. Much 
of the fault lies with the editors, who have failed to restrain the contributors 
within reasonable limits of length, or, alternatively, to revise their framework 
in such a way as to bring the various parts of this gigantic collection into organic 
relationship with one another. A 753-page volume in which the “essays” average 
more than 50 pages and in which one is allowed to run to 193 pages can hardly 
be called a symposium. Interconnections are difficult to perceive when the dif- 
ferent aspects of a single topic are separated by the enormous distances that neces- 
sarily result. This work, like preceding volumes of the Princeton studies, grew 
out of a series of lectures. Elephantiasis seems to have set in during the process 
of converting the lectures into essays. 

Given the materials that eventually came into their hands, the editors would 
have been well advised to limit the scope of the work to the twentieth century 
or even to the period since 1917. The book achieves a truly comprehensive 
range in dealing with this period, and its virtues of objectivity and clarity become 
especially conspicuous when it reaches the vexed and murky developments of 
recent years. Willard Thorp does a masterly job not only in tracing the involu- 
tions of the Communist party line but also in assessing the long-run significance 
for literature of the contacts, usually brief, of American writers with left-wing 
movements. Donald Drew Egbert traces with equal skill the even more intricate 
developments in architecture and the visual arts. Daniel Bell provides a detailed 
and highly entertaining account of the play of factions in the organized Marxian 
political parties of the United States (though his actual title is more inclusive 
than even his lengthy essay justifies). The philosophic aspects of socialism are 
discussed with deep, personal insight by Sidney Hook and Will Herberg. Paul M. 
Sweezy gives a clear and straightforward exposition of pure Marxian economics 
and in doing so manages (while clearly intending the opposite) to reveal the 
archaic character of the doctrine, its inapplicability to American conditions, and 
its barrenness of actual accomplishment in influencing American life. In an able 
though turgidly written essay, Wilbert E. Moore analyzes the sociological theories 
embodied in Marxism and then discusses from the sociological point of view the 
characteristics of actual socialistic groups. Only the chapter on psychology, which 
details some jejune “experiments” by the author, George W. Hartmann, falls 
markedly below the general level. 

To say that the major contribution of the book lies in its treatment of socialism 
in contemporary American life is not to deny the high competence of certain 
essays on the earlier period. E. Harris Harbison's chapter on “Socialism in Euro- 
pean History to 1848” is a masterpiece of historical synthesis. Impressive also are 
Albert T. Mollegen's scholarly analysis of the religious contribution to socialist 
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ideology, and Stow Person's perceptive account of the sectarian communities of 
the United States. All three writers compress their interpretations within limits 
which, had they been adhered to by other contributors, would have made possible 
a balanced treatment of the whole sweep of socialist history within a single well- 
ordered volume. As it is, however, these essays are so different in scale and inten- 
tion from later ones that they properly belong in an entirely different book. 

The second volume of the set, comprising 510 pages of text and 65 of index, 
is devoted exclusively to bibliography. It is a monumental compilation which will 
aid generations of scholars, both in this country and abroad, for the socialist 
literature of all countries and periods has been brought within its scope. Neverthe- 
less one feels that here, too, the editors have allowed material to accumulate 
without seriously considering whether their original plan of organization remained 
adequate and appropriate. What began as a set of reading lists for undergraduates 
has expanded into a vast reference bibliography for scholars, yet the marks of its 
origin are everywhere upon it. The arrangement is topical but the topics are 
rather haphazardly chosen and do not add up, as they should, to a systematic, 
airtight classification of the subject as a whole. A topical arrangement like this 
is bound to play hob with chronology, which is of utmost importance to a serious 
scholar in the field. Despite cross-references and a full index, the bibliography is 
excessively awkward to use. A comprehensive, logical, exhaustive scheme of 
organization ought to have been considered absolutely prerequisite to a biblio- 
graphical undertaking of this magnitude and importance. 

It would be ungenerous to end on a querulous note. Planning (whatever 
socialists may think) is not the supreme virtue. This work possesses qualities that 
more than compensate for any of its defects—notably the rarest qualities of all, 
insight and integrity. | 


University of Illinois Arruur E. Bestor, Jr. 


CHURCH, STATE, AND FREEDOM. By Leo Pfeffer. (Boston: Beacon Press. 
1953. Pp. xvi, 675. $10.00.) 


Trus is the most authoritative constitutional history of America’s experience 
with the double-faceted principle of religious liberty and separation of govern- 
ment and religion. The author has had a distinguished carcer as counsel in many 
of the leading cases which define the law of the land. His is the first full-scale 
treatment by a legal scholar. 

He believes that the First Amendment’s injunction, “no law respecting an 
establishment of religion,” originally intended a complete divorce of church and 
state, barring even nonmonetary government aid of a nonsectarian character to 
religion generally, as well as nonpreferential subsidies to sectarian groups. His 
argument, more brilliant as legal reasoning than convincing as history, claimis 
more than the inconclusive evidence permits. In principle, however, he is sound. 
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A wall was erected, out of the belief, justified by events, that separation is best 
for both government and religion. Freedom to worship as we please, if we please, 
cannot fully flourish otherwise. 

Regardless how high and impregnable the wall was originally intended, it 
is breached by many practices, including: released-time programs, school Bible- 
reading, grants-in-aid for denominational hospitals, congressional chaplaincies, 
tax-exemption of church properties, compulsory worship at West Point, and pay- 
ments to sectarian schools attended by veterans. Pfeffer contends that the existence 
of these practices does not prove their constitutionality nor wisdom as public policy. 
They have brought “the very evils that the constitutional fathers sought to keep 
from the new republic; particularly when the impairments have occurred in the 
area of public.education have the evils of interreligious disharmony and oppres- 
sion been manifest.” 

This conclusion is based on elaborate analyses of the many religious practices 
in public schools and of government supports of religious education, There is 
considerable evidence that proselytizing, sectarian bitterness, psychological injury 
to children, and state coercion attend “friendly cooperation" between religion and 
government. From unpublished records of the Zorach case sustaining New York's 
released-time program, Pfeffer, who was of counsel, reprints pages of sworn 
affidavits which reveal more about the operation of released time than anything 
ever written on the subject. For example, “A student in her class became ill and 
vomited in the classroom. Miss Jeffries said to the sick student that she did not 
object to looking at the vomit as much as she objected to looking at the student's 
face because he did not participate in the released time program." On the subject 
of "indirect aids" to parochial schools, Pfeffer's critique of the "child benefit" 
theory should clarify. much confused thinking. 

The concluding section constitutes the ablest exposition of the constitutional 
law of freedom of religion. Though interdependent, freedom and separation 
sometimes conflict. Taxation of church property would impair religious liberty, 
but tax-exemptions breach the wall of separation. The same conflict is present in 
the use of public property by religious speakers or of public funds to pay army 
chaplains. Pfeffer's effort to harmonize separation and freedom will intrigue those 
who relish constitutional puzzles. 

The whole problem of religious liberty is that of reconciling the clashing 
compulsions of conscience and community. While the state should not command 
what religion prohibits nor prohibit what religion commands, paramount com- 
munal interest may sometimes be protected only at the expense of freedom. 
Pfeffer's commentaries on the decisions in the many fascinating cases of jurisdic- 
tional dispute between God and Caesar are perceptive contributions to public law 
and policy. Specialists may question his overemphasis of the "clear and present 
danger" test and his assumption that the "preferred position" doctrine of the First 
Amendment still governs the Supreme Court which decided the Poulos case in 
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April, 1953. As it has in the free speech and separation cases, the Court may be 
retreating from the libertarian frontiers staked out in the forties. 


Brandeis University Lronaro W. Levy 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND GERMAN AMERICANS. By Colman J. 
Barry, O.S.B. (Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Company. 1953. Pp. xii, 348. 
$6.00.) 


Tars study, concerned with “German national consciousness in its relation to 
American Catholicism and as it existed among German Catholics in the United 
States” (pp. 12-13), takes an honorable place in the family of scholarly works 
upon European migration to America. 

German and German-American Catholic leaders after 1860 gradually developed 
a far-reaching program intended to aid the German Catholic migrant from the 
time of departure from his home to his settlement in America, and to surround 
him in America with a milieu familiar to him, with the purpose of preserving 
his religious and cultural integrity and of guiding and cushioning his Americani- 
zation. This program, as it operated within the body of the American Catholic 
Church, led to a demand for German national parishes, the preservation of the 
German language, German representation in the hierarchy, independent parochial 
schools, and a perpetuation of German religious customs and organizations. There 
was even a German Catholic Priesterverein. The central figure in this sincere, 
effective movement was a German merchant, Peter Paul Cahensly, whose St. 
Raphaelsverein was the core of the multiplex activities, with local units in Ger- 
many and the United States, spreading also into Belgium, Austria RER and 
Italy as migration grew from those areas. 

This program collided head-on with the equally sincere and strenuous pur- 
poses of American Catholic leaders of English and especially of Irish birth or 
descent, bent upon the rapid assimilation of incoming Catholics into the stream 
of American life. The ensuing clashes reached their peak in the 1890's. Years 
later, the thunder died away into the quiet of mutual understanding. Misimpres- 
sions, tinted with the former emotion, nevertheless have continued to distort ' 
views of the issues and the personalities; and a cloud has remained upon the name 
of Cahensly. 
` Father Barry throws full, clear light upon the issues which grew out of the 
German and German-American demands mentioned above. Well-chosen excerpts 
convey the zest of the fray and the interplay of personalities. With thorough 
documentation and balanced, penetrating analysis, he shows that “Cahenslyism” 
never was a Germanic effort to perpetuate its nationalism within the United 
States—despite Cahensly's connection with the illadvised Lucerne Memorial of 
1890 and despite various ill-conceived acts and statements which lent themselves 
readily to misunderstanding. Other issues, producing a non-national alignment . 
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of contestants into “liberal” and “conservative” groupings, are treated ably to the 
extent to which they fall within the scope of the study: the broad controversy 
over “Americanism,” and the full parochial school problem. 

The author has tapped heavily the resources of archives and libraries in the 
United States, Germany, and Rome, and has made careful use of American and 
German interviews. It is to be regretted that the Abbelen Papers of Milwaukee 
were not made available to him; and, if the Congregation of the Propaganda 
Fide in Rome definitely has ruled that materials will not be available to researchers 
for one hundred years from date, it would seem to be a piece of rather monu- 
mental caution (p. 63, n. 32, and pp. 336-37). 


College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minnesota Roserr P. Focerry 


GEORGE WASHINGTON: A BIOGRAPHY. By Douglas Southall Freeman. 
Volume V, VICTORY WITH THE HELP OF FRANCE, (New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 1952. Pp. xvi, 570. $7.50.) 


Tus, the last volume of the biography to be published during Freeman's life- 
time, covers the period from the spring of 1778, when news of the French alliance 
reached America, to the Christmas Eve in 1783 when Washington returned, a pri- 
vate citizen, to Mt. Vernon. It has the merits and the shortcomings of the previous 
volumes. No other biographer has ever conveyed to the reader as Freeman does the 
sense of being very close to Washington. Therein lies his great achievement. Having 
set himself when he began the task of understanding an enigmatic and apparently 
cold figure, he finished his last chapter with a magnificent summing-up of Wash- 
ington's character, in which once more the key words are justice, caution, patience, 
courage, and self-discipline. Every incident of dramatic worth that would shed 
light on some facet of that character is related in detail, with feeling, and with a 
quickened style, as if a first-rate reporter were writing an eyewitness account. 
Some such scenes stand out: Washington's behavior at Monmouth in learning 
` of Lee's retreat; his visit to West Point and the subsequent discovery of Arnold's 
treason; and his farewell to the officers at Fraunces’ Tavern. Less praiseworthy 
episodes are recounted, as his hasty if pardonable quarrel with Hamilton, and his 
treatment of his mother, which Freeman explains as his recognition of the domi- 
nant motive in her life, not alien at all to him, the getting of money. It is a 
human being which emerges from these pages, now as understandable, probably, 
as a great man can ever be. 

The extraordinary index, compiled by Donald M. Allen, which actually includes 
every citation in the notes, shows how completely Freeman based his book upon 
source material. There are few references to modern books. An appendix raises 
the question, without answering it, whether Nathanael Greene, for a biography 
of whom Freeman pleads eloquently, sold to himself, as quartermaster, goods from 
a firm in which he had an interest. 
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So much for the merits of this volume. It should not be criticized for what 
it was meant to be. Freeman understood the difference between biography and 
history. In the last chapter he generalizes on the causes of the American success in 
the war, on the inadequacies of the American war effort, and on the weakness of 
the American army and its lack of able officers and of a competent staff. These 
are the remarks of a historian. The third of these generalizations is proved in 
part by evidence submitted earlier, but not the first two. Freeman, continually 
urging historians to rewrite the military history of the Revolution, rightly did 
not consider it his business to do more than to see the war through Washington's 
eyes, and to appraise his share in it. Yet the question remains: how much history 
should the biographer know? Should Washington's biographer understand what 
was happening in the British army? Or in the French? This volume begins with 
Monmouth and ends with Yorktown, two of Washington's four victories during 
the war. How much of the eighteenth-century art of war should a biographer 
understand in order to appraise the merits of an eighteenth-century commanding 
officer? There are thirteen pages on the battle of Monmouth, out of which it is 
impossible for even the careful reader, studying as best he can the one inadequate 
contemporary map which is reproduced, to form any clear picture. That the 
course of the battle was confused in Washington's mind was Freeman's justifica- 
tion for leaving it confused in the reader’s, but it is true also that the quality of 
Washington's generalship would be better shown if the writer, and the reader, 
shared, to some degree, Washington's military knowledge. : 


Newberry Library f STANLEY PARGELLIS 
y 


UNTIL VICTORY: HORACE MANN AND MARY PEABODY. By Louise 
Hall Tharp. (Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 1953. Pp. xii, 367. $5.00.) 


Here is a welcome addition to the literature of American history. Horace 
Mann's position in the history of his country is probably fixed. No new biography 
was needed to justify his title as the “father of the American common school.” 
But, while Mrs. Tharp confirms his contributions to public education, she does 
far more than that. In this book Mann lives as he has not lived before in history 
books. He appears a living, vibrant, human being. The volume is as much about 
Mann as about his contributions to society. He comes to life as a boy, a student, 
a lover, a husband, and a father. 

In these pages Mann also emerges as a leader in many fields of endeavor. 
His close friends included William Ellery Channing, Theodore Parker, and 
Jared Sparks, as well as Emerson and Hawthorne. He made a name for himself 
as an orator. He was a noted lawyer and served ably in the legislature and Con- 
gress. He directed the codification of the Massachusetts statutes. He is a good 
example of the reform leaders of his time, taking part in many social develop- 
ments, He contributed much to the struggle for religious freedom, the cause of 
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temperance, enlightened care of the mentally defective, and the Free Soil 
movement. 

Of course, Mann’s greatest contribution was to the spread and improvement 
of free, public education. And, while his place as a leader in that field is assured, 
even the Mann enthusiast develops new appreciation as he reads this volume. 
Mann’s life as an educational reformer was one of struggle and sacrifice in the 
face of great obstacles. He laid his legal and legislative careers, and perhaps the 

* governorship of Massachusetts, upon the altar of the republic in the cause, of 
education. Unable to find sufficient public, financial support for the teacher- 
training institutions which he founded, he many times contributed from his own 
limited funds, and several times borrowed in his own name, for their creation 
or continuance. Always he found bitter opposition from the selfish, the ignorant, 
and the bigoted. But, following his own last admonition to his students at 
Antioch, “Be ashamed to die until you have won some victory for humanity!” he 
won such victories himself. 

Mrs. Tharp has produced a very readable and useful volume which cannot 
fail to spread understanding of Horace Mann and strengthen support for public 
education. The book is not only interesting and useful, it is well documented. 
The author has exploited the previously known sources for the study of Mann, 
and she has made excellent use of hitherto unused materials. 


Duke University W. H. CARTWRIGHT 


AN AGRICULTURAL HISTORY OF THE GENESEE VALLEY, 1790-1860. 
By Neil Adams McNall, Assistant Professor of History, Pennsylvania State 
College. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press for the American 
Historical Association. 1952. Pp. xii, 276. $5.00.) 


Tuose who examine the text, statistics, and bibliography of this book will 
agree that Professor McNall’s wish to “provide clearings of larger size” (p. x) in 
the Genesee wilderness has been realized. Ranging through the records of the 
counties that stretch along the Genesee River from Pennsylvania to Lake Ontario, 
he describes the natural setting; then, after reviewing early land speculation and 
population pressures which brought settlement, he reveals a story heretofore 
practically untouched for this region. That is the history of the settler’s struggle 
to obtain title to land, of his indebtedness to the first great owners and later to 
eastern loan companies; of the development of farm tenancy, mainly on the 
Wadsworth estates; and of the efforts to produce a staple crop which culminated, 
after the advent of canal, railroads, and milling, in specialization on wheat, Finally, 
the author shows that, as western competition and the ravages of the midge 
increased, agricultural knowledge grew and a diversified farm economy was estab- 
lished shortly before the Civil War. 

Though the locale is new, the drama played out on the set is old. Settlers 
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on many frontiers have passed through similar crises before watching their sons 
pass on to newer lands. Because.of this truth, the book has a double value; area 
specialists may consult it for local data; general historians may find in it an 
epitome of American life. 
From these pages, the history of the Genesee Valley appears to be almost wholly ' 
a projection of New England. Although considerable reliance is placed upon 
Orsamus Turner's oft-quoted regional history of 1851 and upon other observers of 
` the local scene, there is little or no mention of the influence of British settlers or 
agricultural practice. If Mr. McNall’s wide study of primary sources, including the 
Wadsworth manuscripts, justified this deviation from earlier impressions, state- 
ment of the fact would have been welcome. One could wish, too, that the 
organization within the chapters had been more clear-cut. 
The heavy documentation of the book creates a problem for the scholar, If 
he finds a proportion of the references and 'quotations inaccurate (vide notes 34, 
p. 26; 23, p. 38; 29, p. 39; 56, p. 435 9, P- 97; 12, p. 98; 10, p. 111) what should his 
conclusion be? Certainly not in this case that the author is ill-informed; perhaps 
that we work too hurriedly and trust ourselves too little, for undoubtedly an 
expert's analysis would be more effective than masses of quotations in small print. 
This work was carried out with the advice of experienced historians and the 
aid of the Beveridge Fund. Its worth as a picture of the area and a depository of 
fact for the use of writers of history or fiction will scarcely be questioned. 


Baltimore, Maryland Heren I. Cowan 


THE GROWTH OF SOUTHERN NATIONALISM, 1848-1861. By Avery O. 
Craven. [A History of the South, Volume VI.] (Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press. 1953. Pp. xi, 433. $6.50.) 


Iw this most recent analysis of the antecedents of the Civil War, Avery O. 
Craven traverses ground which has already been covered within the last eleven 
years by Allan Nevins, Roy F. Nichols, J. G. Randall, and, not least, by himself. 
With the law of diminishing returns working against him, he has nevertheless 
succeeded in bringing new insights to bear on familiar episodes and in increasing 
the precision with which the factors of sectional conflict can be evaluated. 

Although his volume purports to treat all aspects of the history of the South 
from 1848 to 1861, it is not so much a general history of the region as a study 
of southern opinions, attitudes, and reactions to events. This focus is attained 
at a certain cost, for,social and economic tendencies and conditions receive 
less than their share of attention. One finds, it is true, good discussions of edu- 
cational developments and of railroad expansion, but such matters as economic 
colonialism, the intellectual blockade, the nature of the cotton economy, the 
economic relations of the upper and lower South, the social structure of the ante- 
bellum South, and most conspicuously, the institution of slavery, receive limited 
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or indirect consideration. Consequently, southern beliefs about a given matter are 
sometimes clearer than the facts about the matter. (1 do not mean to suggest that 
one approach has any higher validity than the other, but, in the quest for reality, 
there is always a choice between reconstructing a past world as the writer sees 
it or reconstructing it as its inhabitants saw it, and Professor Craven is concerned 
with the impact of the ante-bellum world upon its southern inhabitants, as well 
as with their consequent drift toward a separate nationalism.) 

The value of still another general history, however, would have been ques- 
tionable in any case, and by maintaining one especial focus the author has pro- 
vided a complete, thorough, and perhaps one may say conclusive study of 
southern opinion during thirteen crucial years. His intensive scrutiny produces 
some striking modifications in the conventional picture. Notably, he shows that 
the southern public evinced very little interest in or enthusiasm for either the 
Kansas-Nebraska Act or the Dred Scott decision. The emotional storms were 
mostly in the North. He also shows that John Brown's raid went as far as any 
other single event to revolutionize opinion in the South. Historians have 
treated the raid as an episode or symptom of sectional bitterness, at a lower level 
of importance than Kansas-Nebraska or Dred Scott, but Craven's treatment sug- 
gests that its full significance has been overlooked. In his discussion of the election 
of 1860 and the secession that followed, he does not affirm that Lincoln's election 
was “a menace to slavery in the states,” but he does show that the South seceded 
because of the victory of Republicanism in general and not because of a specific 
mistaken fear that Lincoln was an abolitionist, 

The material is by nature controversial, and some critics may feel that Craven's 
treatment is benign toward the South—that he passes lightly over the conspicuous 
bellicosity of some southern congressmen, that he overstresses the role of slavery 
as a focus for other antagonisms and underrates it as a cause of antagonism in 
itself, that he minimizes the role of southern votes in enacting the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill, and that he emphasizes southern tranquillity about Kansas-Nebraska 
and Dred Scott without recognizing that people seldom become excited about 
decisions in their favor—it is the adverse decisions that stimulate rancor. Critics 
may even feel that he gives a subtle advantage to the South simply by reason of 
the care which he takes to understand the southern position, for to understand 
is to justify, in history as elsewhere. But even allowing for these points, he has, 
in the opinion of the reviewer, arrived at one of the most carefully refined and 
judicious of the many evaluations of the sectional crisis—an evaluation which 
represents a substantial advance over his own previous appraisals. As in his other 
writings, he still stresses the importance of emotional factors, but he has perfected 
his analysis of the relation of these factors to underlying conditions and he no 
longer suggests that human folly caused a needless war. He recognizes, along 
with many other writers, the fact that the South was resisting the Industrial 
Revolution, but none has perceived more clearly than he that irresistible forces 
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must sometimes provoke resistance for the precise reason that their irresistibility ` 
allows no real alternative of any kind and therefore no apparent alternative except 
that of resistance. Without pretending that the South was able to view the over-all 
situation realistically, he demonstrates that it was entirely realistic for southerners 
to believe in 1860 that the Union was passing into hostile control and that if there 
were any choice (which there was not), it was between secession and submission. 
Yet he also recognizes the continued strength of the forces of Union even in the 
hour of secession, and he shows clearly that the paradox of secession becomes 
more, rather than less, paradoxical in proportion as one studies it intensively. 
These insights, and others in the volume, all contribute substantially to a deeper 
understanding of the great sectional crisis. 


Yale University Davin M. POTTER 


GRANT AND HIS GENERALS. By Clarence Edward Macartney. (New York: 
McBride Company. 1953. Pp. xiv, 352. $5.00.) 


Dr. Clarence Edward Macartney has been engaged for forty years in studying 
and writing about the American Civil War. Grant and His Generals is the fifth 
book he has distilled from this considerable amount of research and reflection, and 
like his works on the relations of President Lincoln with his cabinet members and 
his generals, this book is a solid historical work, bulwarked with scholarship and 
written with a commendable depth of understanding. 

Dr. Macartney now considers the relations of General Grant and thirteen of 
the generals with whom he was most intimately associated, and, in a final chapter, 
with President Lincoln himself. The generals include Meade, Logan, Smith, 
Thomas, Wilson (James H.), Butler, Rawlins, Halleck, Sherman, Sheridan, Burn- 
side, McPherson and McClernand. In Dr. Macartney’s opinion, of this lot, and 
a number of satellites more briefly considered, Generals Thomas, Sherman, W. F. 
Smith and McPherson emerge with the greatest honor and the most credit. The 
author, rather surprisingly, considers Sheridan a somewhat ruthless parvenu. 
Meade, he believes, deserves great credit for his conduct of Gettysburg and some 
disapproval for remaining too aloof at Second Cold Harbor, where thousands of 
Union troops were butchered in futile assaults, and at the explosion of the Peters- 
burg mine, a fiasco almost as disastrous. 

Dr. Macartney has dredged up a large amount of original material upon, as 
well as arrived at a fresh viewpoint on, many of the battles and battle captains of 
the Civil War. The most important chapter in the book concerns General W. F. 
(“Baldy”) Smith, a professional soldier whose readiness for intrigue and contro- 
versy undoubtedly held him back from more important commands than he ever 
held. Smith was a corps commander in the Army of the Potomac until shortly 
before Gettysburg. Transferred to the Army of the Cumberland as its chief engi- 
neer, he devised the daring and ingenious (and successful) plan to relieve the 
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siege of Chattanooga by an amphibious operation at Brown's Ferry. Subsequently 
he was considered, by Grant and others, for command of the Army of the Potomac, 
but wound up as a corps commander under Ben Butler in the Army of the James. 
Butler, the Massachusetts Democrat, certainly the master of them all at military 
and civilian politics on the self-interest level, sent Smith into obscurity when the 
latter intrigued against him. 

Dr. Macartney obtained General Smith's unfinished manuscript biography, 
never before published in part or in full, and found many acute observations of 
Union generalship. Smith thought Thomas “about on a par with Washington; 
safe but not brilliant” but withal the best of the northern generals; gave fairly 
high marks to Sherman, Buell, Porter and Franklin; characterized Burnside as 
an amiable muddler, and Grant, whom he finally came to detest, as an oppor- 
tunist with “moral qualities drowned in rot-gut whiskey.” 

Anyone interested in the Civil War, whether as a scholar or a general reader, 
will value this book. It does not seem to have attracted much attention from 
newspaper and magazine reviewers, and that is an injustice and a pity. 


Hollywood, California RicnanD O'Connor 


THE NEGRO IN THE CIVIL WAR. By Benjamin Quarles. (Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company. 1953. Pp. xvi, 379. $5.00.) 


Tue recent appearance of a big book about the southern Confederacy which 
contains only brief and misleading references to the Negro illustrates Benjamin 
Quarles's temperate statement that some historians “have simply neglected to 
approach the period with the Negro in mind.” Although Bell I. Wiley has 
written a fine study of the southern Negro during the Civil War, until now there 
was no satisfactory account of the Negro's full contribution to the Union cause. 
Professor Quarles's aim was “to set the records straight, to restore the Negro to 
his rightful, active place in the War that set him free.” In this effort he has had 
admirable success. The Negro in the Civil War is an important book, exception- 
ally well written, and based upon careful research even though there are no foot- 
note citations. Hereafter only a remarkably obtuse historian will venture a study 
of the Civil War without an evaluation of the role of the Negro. 

Professor Quarles gives tardy recognition to the contribution of thousands of 
Negroes who served in labor battalions which hauled supplies, dug trenches, and 
built fortifications. He stresses the crucial fact that despite various forms of dis- 
crimination 180,000 Negroes joined the Union's armed forces and participated 
in fifty-two military engagements during the last two years of the war. Above 
all, he riddles the legend that southern slaves were indifferent about the course 
of events, and he notes their mass escapes when approaching Union armies gavé 
them the opportunity. Professor Quarles contends that too often the kindly 
sentiments some slaves expressed for a well-disposed master have been “mistaken 
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for a love of bondage.” There was a difference; and his further contention that 
most slaves knew the meaning of freedom and yearned for it is altogether 
- reasonable. : 

Civil War specialists will detect an occasional error of fact, and here and there 
some reader may wish to dispute an interpretation. For example, the bitterness 
that many Negroes developed in their bondage makes the sweeping statement 
that "the slaves were a forgiving lot" one of questionable validity. It is also 
doubtful that the thoughts about freedom of the mass of illiterate slaves—or 
even of the Negro soldiers—were as abstract and philosophical as Professor 
* Quarles sometimes implies. Finally, one must overlook a great deal of history to 
accept his picture of the Civil War as an "uplifting national experience." In this 
sense Professor Quarles has written a somewhat romanticized version of this 
great tragedy. But in another sense, by introducing the Negro as “an active mem- 
ber of the cast," he has given the drama a kind of realism and authenticity it 
never had before. 


University of California Kennetu M. SraMPP 


THE BUILDER: A BIOGRAPHY OF EZRA CORNELL. By Philip Dorf. 
(New York: Macmillan Company. 1952. Pp. x, 459. $5.00.) 


In the rapidly growing library of business biography, this book falls some- 
where in the middle group. It is entirely without any “robber baron” tone; Mr. 
Dorf writes with sympathy for his subject and, on a few occasions, even with a 
tone of special pleading. On the other hand, the author is never in danger of 
panegyric. The research is thorough, and the materials are used with discrimina- 
tion. Ezra Cornell emerges a quite human human being, a strong but none too 
lovable personality, a businessman who added to the instincts of a speculator 
certain powerfully operative elements of ideology. 

The biography divides roughly into halves. The first treats the struggle of 
the farm boy to find his place in the new industrial society. Partly by calling on 
the skills of a natural tinkerer, much more by persistent speculation and a flat 
refusal to accept ruin, Cornell finally reached wealth and status through success 
in the telegraph industry. The critical upswing in his fortunes came in 1855, 
when he and his middlewestern competitors merged to form Western Union. 
Cornell’s stockholdings ultimately netted him some two million dollars, and soon 
after 1855 they put him in a position to turn his energies to nonbusiness concerns. 

The second half of the book, treating Cornell's role as an educational philan- 
thropist, is in many ways the more satisfying. Here Mr. Dorf's materials seem 
richest, and his feel for his subject most sure. The biography takes on all the 
fascination of a plumbing of complicated human personality as the relentless 
speculator shifts over to the relentless democratizer of culture. Cornell starts, 
in a small way, with the Cornell Public Library. Then the onetime farm boy, 
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now turned titan and politician, begins planning higher education for the agri- 
cultural regions. Finally, under the influence of his own expanding ideas and of 
his association with Andrew D. White, Cornell brings about the establishment 
of his university. He is still the speculator, restlessly trying to run up the value of 
the university's properties, He is still irritatingly grim, stalking the campus in 
his frock coat and stovepipe hat. But he is also a major force in creating a college 
that was amazingly broad in its conception of higher education and pioneeringly 
democratic in its avoidance of sectarianism, its facilities for less privileged students, 
and its friendliness to education for women. 

Like all good books, this one could be better. The description of Coznell's ` 
business rise at times leaves the reader confused because of the inadequate presen- 
tation of specific details of his industry. In some places the smooth style glides over 
pivotal considerations of fact or of personality. But these are the minor defects of a 
decidedly superior biography. It offers a great deal to the student of American 
entrepreneurship, it cannot be ignored by the historian of democratic culture, and 
it will provide a rich evening to anyone interested in that peculiar combination of 
authoritarian greed and equalitarian yearnings, the nineteenth-century American 
businessman. 


Princeton University Eric F. GOLDMAN 


BLOODY WILLIAMSON: A CHAPTER IN AMERICAN LAWLESSNESS. 
By Paul M. Angle. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1952. Pp. xiv, 300, xiv. 
$4.00.) 


WnzN there are a hundred books such as Paul M. Angle's Bloody Wiliam- 
son, we will know a lot more about life in the United States of America than 
we do now. Subtitled “A Chapter in American Lawlessness,” this model case 
history is a narrative, against its own background, of the disorder and violence 
which occurred in Williamson County, in southern Illinois, thirty years ago. 

The worst event in the record is the “Herrin massacre,” June 21-22, 1922. In 
that outburst of passion nineteen strikebreakers from Chicago were killed and 
another fatally wounded by gunfire from strikers following the surrender af the 
besieged men at a strip coal mine about five miles southeast of Herrin. Children 
joined the angry strikers in yelling “Scab!” at the captives as they stumbled, beaten 
and bleeding, along the road or lay dying in adjoining woods. 

Actually the story of violence in Williamson County begins a half century 

' earlier with the “bloody vendetta” which was touched off by a fight at a card 
game. Mr. Angle recounts that bitter feud of the 1870’s with its six or more 
ambushings and killings over a period of eight years, Its end he finds was nothing 
less ugly than a hanging in the jailyard at Marion. Other chapters in the sordid 
chronicle of violence and death tell of the Ku Klux Klan strife which culmi- 
nated in a gunfight at Herrin in 1925 when a Klansman and three anti-Kluxers 
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were killed. Then there was the prohibition era and the gangsterism that followed 
and the rise of such underworld characters as Charlie Birger, Art Newman, and 
the Shelton brothers. 

Paul Angle, who is director of the Chicago Historical Society and. former 
librarian of the Illinois State Historical Library, sacrifices no scholarship in his 
extraordinarily graphic narration. On the contrary, his use of the vivid writing 
of the best of newspaper reporters only makes his history the more effective. 
Stating the case for such a study of Williamson County and at the same time 
inviting in effect others to produce similar community case histories, Mr. Angle 
writes that the contrast between the “friendliness and hospitality” of the people 
of Williamson County “as I know them" and their record of “violence and law- 
lessness” is one of the reasons he wrote the book. Another reason is the experi- 
ence he had when he undertook to contribute a short paragraph on the Herrin 
massacre to the Dictionary of American History. He could find no account on 
which he could rely and so spent many hours quarrying what he took to be the 
essential facts, Now he knows that his article of 150 words contains at least two 
inaccuracies. 

Mr. Angle turns up nothing “foreign” in his grisly story. The causes of the 
violence are peculiarly American, he writes—"family hatreds, labor strife, religious 
bigotry, nativistic narrowness, a desire for money and to hell with the rules.” Por 
asidé from a fairly recent arrival of Europeans, Williamson County people were 
largely from Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, and North and South Carolina. The 
author quotes from William L. Chenery's 1924 article in the Century: “Socialism, 
Communism and other doctrines have played no part in the violence and murder 
which have brought such ill fame to this “queen of Egypt. The issues are strictly 
American, and the wrongs done are the native products of the United States.” 

If there are those who wonder how Williamson County is taking the publica- 
tion of this book, the answer is very well. There are those who do not like the 
title, but the common feeling is that Mr. Angle has been both truthful and fair. 
A fourteen-page chronology lists the principal events chapter by chapter, and an 
extensive review of sources amounts to a guide to others in similar research. 


Sz. Louis Post-Dispatch Irvine DILLIARD 


RELIGION IN TWENTIETH CENTURY AMERICA. By Herbert Wallace 
Schneider. [Library of Congress Series in American Civilization.] (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. 1952. Pp. x, 244. $4.25.) 


THE GREAT TRADITION OF THE AMERICAN CHURCHES. By Win- 
throp S. Hudson. (New York: Harper and Brothers. 1953. Pp. 282. $3.75.) 


Nerruer of these works is history in the conventional sense, but many his- 
torians will find both of them informative and stimulating. Since J. Franklin 
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Jameson called the attention of the American Historical Association to “The 
American Acta Sanctorum" in his presidential address for 1907 (AHR, January, 
1908), scholars in many disciplines—church history, secular history, philosophy, 
and literature, among others—have been attempting to analyze and assess the 
role of religion in the making of America. William W. Sweet, Arthur M. Schles- 
inger, Ralph H. Gabriel, Herbert W. Schneider, Perry Miller, and others—with 
their students—have done much to inject new vigor and impart new directions 
to this effort. The colonial period has been especially well worked, the ninezeenth 
century less so, the recent past relatively little. Much remains to be done, and the 
books here considered will serve to encourage and guide future inquiry. 

Religion in Twentieth Century America is part of the new “Library of Con- 
gress Series in American Civilization,” which will include fifteen “extended 
essays” on the political, economic, social, and cultural institutions of the United 
States at the present time, written by established scholars under the general editor- 
ship of Ralph H. Gabriel. Professor Schneider, who has taught philosophy and 
religion at Columbia for many years, has succeeded about as well as any one 
author could in surveying topically, within a single slender volume, the main 
trends in American religion since 1900. Changes in church organization, moral 
orientation, theology, liturgy, and religious psychology are traced each in turn, 
There is slight emphasis on denominationalism, the curse of traditional church 
history. While avowedly a kind of “reminiscence,” the book rests essentially on 
thorough study of recent literature concerning the sociology of religion, and 
among its useful features are the bibliographical notes, exhibits, and statistical 
tables. 

This volume will appeal particularly to students of intellectual history. It 
includes a careful analysis of the conflicting thought-currents in twertieth- 
century Protestantism and a suggestive exploration of the interrelation between 
religion and psychology since the time of William James. The main impression 
it conveys is that while in terms of church membership, attendance, ministerial 
training, and manifold institutional activities, religion has never been stronger or 
more flourishing, in terms of spiritual vitality and moral power it has grown 
weaker. Religion has become increasingly a social activity rather than a spiritual 
experience; the church has been largely secularized. "I am merely reporting,” 
the author says, “how our religion itself, our love of the eternal, has yielded to the 
pressures of our times" (p. 5). 

The Great Tradition of the American Churches is a protest against this "sin 
of surrender to contemporary culture" (p. 264). Dr. Hudson, who is professor of 
church history at the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, is not “merely reporting.” 
He represents a current tendency among theological scholars to plead for religious 
renewal, 

“The great tradition” is the voluntary principle of church support, a corollary 
to the separation of church and state. In the nineteenth century American churches 
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responded well to the challenge of being thrown on their own resources. Lyman 
Beecher discovered, the author notes, that disestablishment was "the best thing 
that ever happened in Connecticut" In the twentieth century, however, the 
churches have tended to "embrace the world," becoming more rotarian than 
sectarian and ignoring St. Paul's admonition to "come out" and "be separate." 
'The lax standards of church admission, the abandonment of church discipline, 
the waning of evangelistic zeal, and the decline of religious influence in higher 
education are cited as evidences of the diminishing of piety in the decades since 
1890. Dr. Hudson is especially critical of the “New Theology,” based largely on 
an optimistic interpretation of the idea of evolution, which was popularized in 
the late nineteenth century by such “princes of the pulpit” as Henry Ward 
Beecher. Revivalists like Dwight L. Moody and “religious realists” like Walter 
Rauschenbusch, on the other hand, are presented in a more favorable light, This 
book will be a challenging one to all those concerned with the relation of religion 
to history. 


Pennsylvania State College Tra V. Brown 


THE STRANGE CASE OF ALGER HISS. By The Earl Jowitt. (Garden City, 
N. Y.: Doubleday and Company. 1953. Pp. 380. $3.95.) 


DesprrE the review of the case by two juries, the refusal of the Supreme Court 
to intercede in behalf of the convicted man, and the published story of the star 
witness, the enigmatic aspects of the Hiss Case remain unresolved. It is there- 
fore decidedly in the public interest to have this fresh examination of the case by 
the former Attorney General and Lord Chancellor of Great Britain. Although 
the first American printing of the Jowitt book was withdrawn from publication 

ecause of the discovery of “a serious inadvertent factual error,” this and other 
slips were corrected in the edition finally issued, but in fact none of these errors 
was crucial to the author’s main argument. 

In his preface the author categorically states: “I shall express no opinion as to 
whether or not Alger Hiss was guilty. I should be most reluctant to do so with- 
out having had an opportunity of seeing the witnesses or hearing them give their 
evidence.” Nevertheless in subjecting the facts to critical review Earl Jowitt 
raises considerable doubts both as to Chambers’ veracity and to the authenticity of 
the documentary evidence. Since in Fair Trial this reviewer expressed similar 
misgivings about some of the government’s evidence, it is perhaps ungracious to 
express certain reservations about the scope of the book and the methodology of 
the author. | 

Writing at this late date, it does seem strange that the author did not take 
post trial developments into consideration, notably the startling attacks on the 
validity of the corroborative evidence that were made by the defense since the 
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second trial, along with the government’s rebuttal of that new evidence. But 
since he was determined to restrict his analysis to the record of the second trial, 
there seems little logic in his drawing upon Chambers’ book, Witness, for addi- 
tional evidence of that witness’ motives. Thus, Jowitt attaches immense impor- 
tance to the admission of Chambers in his book that after breaking with the 
Communist party he had retained copies of official documents as “a life preserver” 
should the party move against his life. In addition, he feels that Chambers’ suicide 
story, told in his autobiographical account for the first time, seriously affects that’ 
witness’ credibility. However, in view of the fact that the author criticizes the 
court for admitting evidence which under English rules would be inadmissible, 
it is scarcely cricket for him to range outside his own stated rules. Furthermore, in 
attaching special significance to the failure of the government to prove that Donald 
Hiss was a party member, he falls into much the same trap as did trial counsel, 
that of wandering off into irrelevances instead of concentrating on the main 
issues—the one witness and the documentary evidence, 

Despite his careful review of the evidence Earl Jowitt overlooked two crucial 
issues that might profitably have been explored further—first, the inconsistencies 
which developed in the trial between the stories by Chambers and Wadleigh of 
the sinister Bykov, the Russian espionage agent; second, the fact as to whether 
or not Chambers ever used the name Crosley. As regards the latter point, it will be 
recalled that at the famous Commodore Hotel confrontation Hiss finally declared: 
“I am now perfectly prepared to identify this man as George Crosley.” Con-. 
fined as he was either to the trial record or to Chambers’ book for his analysis of 
the evidence, the author failed to ascertain that a New York publisher in a news- 
paper interview admitted knowing Chambers under the name of “George Crosley.” 

Earl Jowitt's astute comparisons between the trial practice and rules of evidence 
prevailing in British courts and federal court practice will provide further ammu- 
nition to those who have been troubled by the defects in our trial procedure which 
the Hiss case underscored. The author feels that the Hiss juries could not have 
escaped being influenced by the wide pretrial publicity that the case received and 
that the court should have given more positive help to the jury in coming to their 
decision than is required of judges in our federal courts or permitted in some of 
our state courts. In English courts the judge is expected in his charge to comment 
on the facts and to distinguish between the important and the immaterial, 

A courteous reprimand of Murphy is implicit in Jowitt's comment on the role 
of counsel for the prosecution in England. “He should, I think, eschew rhetoric 
and those various devices of advocacy which would not be inappropriate to the 
defending Counsel; and he should throughout so conduct his case as to avoid 
any risk of prejudice arising to the accused." Murphy's summation violated every 
principle laid down by Earl Jowitt. He stigmatized the accused as a traitor, classed 
him with Benedict Arnold and Judas Iscariot, and, without having laid any 
foundation for the charge in his examination of the government typewriter expert, 
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he set forth the unsupported but crucial argument identifying Priscilla Hiss as the 
typist of the Baltimore documents. 

It is in his objective and detached analysis of trial practice much more than 
in his painstaking review of the evidence that the author makes his most impor- 
tant contribution to our understanding of the baffling Case of Alger Hiss and its 
meaning for our time. 


Columbia University Ricuarp B. Morris 


IDEALS AND SELF-INTEREST IN AMERICA’S FOREIGN RELATIONS: 
THE GREAT TRANSFORMATION OF THE TWENTIETH CEN- 
TURY. By Robert Endicott Osgood. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 


1953. Pp. xii, 491. $6.50.) 


Tue thesis of this book is that the threats to national security from 1939 to 
1945 brought about a revolutionary transformation in the approach of the Ameri- 
can people to the problem of foreign relations. Formerly our diplomacy had been 
guided by three schools of thought: parochial nationalism or isolationism, ego- 
istical nationalism, represented by Theodore Roosevelt, and the highly moralistic 
liberalism of Woodrow Wilson. The second of these schools stood for expansion- 
ism, close co-operation with Great Britain, and the moral duty to extend the 
beneficence of Anglo-Saxon civilization and American righteousness. The third 
group, the Wilsonian liberals, sought to justify every action as altruistic and moral. 

is exponents looked forward to replacing the balance of power system with an 
international organization in which the United States would show the way 
to peace. 

The author analyzes the arguments in the debates over the war with Spain, 
American entry into World War I, the fight over the League of Nations, and the 
Great Debate prior to Pearl Harbor. No attempt is made to examine the economic 
forces which helped catapult the United States into the stream of power politics, 
ror does the author look upon these arguments as convenient rationalizations 
employed to justify what may have been essentially economic motives or simply 
nationalistic drives for power and prestige. 

Like his colleague at the Center for the Study of American Foreign Policy at 
the University of Chicago, Hans J. Morgenthau, Mr. Osgood is an exponent of 
the realistic approach. While stressing the necessity for expediency in conducting 
diplomacy, the author believes that this must always serve the long-range aim of 
preserving Christian-liberal-humanitarian ideals. There is no virtue in a nation 
preserving its self-interests unless that nation also stands for ends worth achieving. 
Thus the author saves himself from charges of advocating sheer opportunism. 

Mr. Osgood believes that because the crusade to liberate Cuba was inspired 
by an ephemeral burst of missionary zeal to bring the blessings of free institu- 
tions to suppressed peoples, the American people not only failed to take into 
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account the nature of the country's new commitments but they forgot the noble 
promises held out to the new colonial subjects. The author also contends that both 
Wilson and Roosevelt made American entry into World War 1 a matter of 
national honor and moral duty. Failure to put the argument in terms of the 
nation's security resulted from Wilson's inability to face the horrors of war until 
he could justify it as an idealistic venture. Others, like Theodore Roosevelt, at 
first identified the threat to security with a possible German invasion, something 
which was highly unlikely. When the people refused to take Roosevelt's warning 
seriously, he made participation a matter of national honor. Neither national 
honor nor moral duty justified American entry and when the war ended, disillu- 
sionment was inevitable. 

Not everyone will agree that self-interest has failed to receive the attention 
it deserved from those who have shaped our foreign policy. Whatever altruism we 
manifested toward China and Latin America may also have been evidence of the 
absence of any important interests in those areas in an earlier era. 

This well-written and provocative book is the most careful analysis of Ameri- 
can diplomatic history from this particular point of view. Its influence is likely to 
be great for it provides a logical exposition of ideals and self-interest that is well 
attuned to a period when neither traditional isolationism nor Wilsonian idealism 
fit the facts of international relations. 


Ohio State University Pauz A. Varo 


NEW GUINEA AND THE MARIANAS, MARCH 1944-AUGUST 1944. By 
Samuel Elioz Morison, [History of United States Naval Operations in World 
War II, Volume VIIT.] (Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 1953. Pp. xxiii, 
435. $6.00.) 


Ts volume treats the significant period in the Pacific war from March to 
August, 1944. The author introduces the reader to his subject with a sound 
analysis of Pacific strategy and then launches into the story of submarine patrols, 
fast carrier strikes, and the conquest of western New Guinea: Hollandia, Wakde- 
Sarmi, Biak, Noemfoor, and Sansapor. Then follows the hard core of the book, 
the conquest of the Marianas—Saipan, Tinian, Guam—and the greatest carrier 
action of the war, the battle of the Philippine Sea. 

The Marianas story is by far the best part of the volume. Here Morison is in 
his element, at home with the Navy in an operation he experienced at first hand. 
Writing smoothly, and seemingly effortlessly, he infuses his narrative with life, 
energy, color, lively anecdote, and authoritative on-the-spot reporting. 

Here too the author comes to grips with one of the important controversies of 
the Pacific war: Was the escape of Admiral Ozawa's fleet in the battle of the 
Philippine Sea a mistake? Was that action “the chance of a century missed” (p. 
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313), as Admiral Clark told the author ten days after? Was Admiral Spruance, 
who commanded the Fifth Fleet in the crucial engagement, justified when he 
wrote to Morison eight years later that “going out after the Japanese and knock- 
ing their carriers out would have been much better and more satisfactory” (p. 
315)? The author says no and the reviewer thinks he is right. Spruance wisely, 
and to his credit as a combat commander, kept firmly in mind his central mission, 
the conquest of the Marianas, from which long-range bombers could strike at 
Japan itself. 

Morison's assessment of Saipan as “Japan's Yorktown” is also defensible. 
Though Ozawa's fleet escaped, and the Japanese navy still had great fire power 
in terms of an old prewar slugging match at sea, their scoring punch was in 
actuality gone. What made matters far worse, Japan's terrible losses were irre- 
placeable: 476 carrier and land-based planes, almost a hundred more than the 
total number which struck Pearl Harbor, about 445 aviators, three carriers— 
Shokaku, Taiho, and Hiyo—in addition to other craft. 

These undeniable facts make Morison's conclusions on Spruance all the 
sounder. For why the great hurry, when within a relatively short period of time 
Japan's fleet was going to meet ultimate defeat one way or the other? The 
Japanese admirals who understood the true meaning of the naval war in the 
Pacific knew that without a fleet air arm they had no chance. Ozawa, wise and 
tested sea dog that he was, saw the handwriting on the wall, as he attested to the 
reviewer in numerous conversations in Japan after the war. Those who are partial 
to the Southwest Pacific Area command will no doubt claim that it was the 
battle of Leyte Gulf that reduced the Japanese navy to a “fishpond fleet." True 
enough, but it was the battle of the Philippine Sea that destroyed Japan's naval 
aviation beyond repair. And with that terrible handicap, no navy in the world 
could possibly have faced the United States fleet with any hope of success. 

In view of the fact that about one third of this book is devoted to the South- 
west Pacific Area command, one might have expected a fuller treatment of 
General MacArthur and his staff. Of course, Morison is more interested in com- 
bat commanders than staff officers and in a history of this type his preference may 
be justified. But it does seem unfortunate that so highly gifted a scholar, with no 
little resources and assistance at his command, has not contributed more of the 
benefits of his broad and intimate knowledge, his keen analysis, and excellent 
judgment to this part of his book. 

Professor Morison's next installment of the Pacific series will deal with Leyte. 
Here will be problems with numerous, difficult, and sensitive ramifications. 'The 
reviewer hopes that Morison will delve deeper this time into the Japanese side 
af the story, analyze the strategic advisability of going into the Philippines, and 
meet all controversial issues head on. 


University of Maryland f Gorpon W. PRANGE 
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ENSAYOS SOBRE LA HISTORIA DEL NUEVO MUNDO. By Edgar M<Innis, 
et al. [Estudios de historia, IV.] (Mexico, D. F.: Instituto Panamericano de 
Geografía e Historia, Comisión de Historia. 1951. Pp. xii, 497. $25.00 [m. 
mex.].) 


Tue dominant theme of this volume, if a loose collection of essays by many 
authors spanning two continents and many centuries can be said to have a theme, 
is the problem of unity and diversity of the Americas, The element of diversity, 
symbolized by the multilingual character of the contributions, is implicit in the 
most numerous group, synthetic essays on individual countries or regions with 
only incidental concern for their interrelations. Included here are essays of Edgar 
McInnis on Canada, Gustave Lanctot on French Canada, Dantes Bellegarde on 
Haiti, Jorge Basadre on Peru, Ricardo Donoso on Chile, Natalicio González on 
Paraguay, and José M. Ots Capdequí on the administrative institutions of colonial 
New Granada. Closely related to these are somewhat broader regional studies of 
Emeterio Santovenia on the Antilles, Rafael Heliodoro Valle on Central America, 
and José Luis Romero on the Río de la Plata. 

Several essays explore phases of unity and diversity within the vast azea of 
Spanish America as a whole. Mariano Picón-Salas analyzes the bases of unity in 
the age of revolt from Spain, notes the powerful growth of nationalism, and 
finds in the parallel developments within national states an underlying unity. 
The introductory fragment of an uncompleted essay presents Alfonso Reyes’ gen- 
eral ideas concerning the need to study Spanish-American literature in terms of 
its social context, 

Most interesting to the student of the Americas as a whole are five contributions 
concerned specifically with the problems of hemispheric unity and diversity. 
Arthur P. Whitaker, in “The Americas in the Atlantic Triangle,” finds that the 
often striking differences as well as the similarities between Anglo- and Latin 
Ámerica are symptomatic of common participation in great movements largely 
generated in Europe, the third and until recently the pace-setting member of 
the Atlantic community. Though concerned with an even larger relationship, 
that of metropolitan Europe with all the undeveloped lands of the “Great 
Frontier” throughout the world, the essay of Walter Prescott Webb and John 
Francis Murphy on “The Precious Metals as a Medium of Exchange” provides 
an excellent example of Whitaker's thesis of the unifying influence of interaction 
between the Americas and Europe. Charles C. Griffin, in “Unidad y variedad en la 
historia americana,” surveys the various interpretations of the history of the Ameri- 
cas and reaches somewhat similar conclusions. He believes, allowing for temporary 
if striking differences resulting from time lag, that there is a basic unity in 
the history of the Americas, a unity shared in considerable degree with Western 
civilization as a whole. Silvio Zavala's "Formación de la historia americana" 
generalizes broadly characteristic trends in the history of the New World from 
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pre-Columbian times to the present. Without concentrating explicitly on unity 
and diversity, Zavala leans toward the former as the predominant element in 
hemispheric history. Gilberto Freyre writes “Em torno de um critério trans- 
nacional de estudo histórico da América,” encountering if not hemispheric at 
least great regional unities in the tropical, patriarchal, monocultural slave societies 
symbolized by the Brazilian “great house and slave quarters,” and found also 
in such places as coastal Peru, Venezuela, the Antilles, and the Old South of 
the United States. 

By way of conclusion, it is worth observing that the gathering together of 
these diverse essays in a single volume itself indicates a certain consciousness 
of unity on the part of historians from Canada to Chile and the Río de la Plata. 


University of California James F. KinG 


GESCHICHTE MITTEL- UND SÜDAMERIKAS. By Wilhelm Freiherr von 
Schoen. [Weltgeschichte in Einzeldarstellungen, Band IX.] (Munich: Verlag 
F. Bruckmann. 1953. Pp. 698. DM 27.80.) 


Germany’s contribution to our knowledge of Hispanic America has been 
considerable. Alexander von Humboldt's description of the New World opened 
tke field, and since then Teutonic scholars have distinguished themselves in 
such varied spheres as Mexican and Peruvian archaeology, the study of Spanish 
institutions, literature, and biography, and, of late, the research into immigration 
problems. The Ibero-Amerikanische Archiv was a center for these investigations, 
although, under the Nazi regime, it suffered the fate of the inevitable Gleichschal- 
tung with all the consequences that political pressure exercises on historical 
endeavor. 

General histories of Latin America have been sparse in Germany, perhaps 
because only a few universities cared to offer survey courses in this subject. The 
publication of this volume fills a need and should be welcomed both in Germany 
and outside her borders as an indication of a renewed awareness of supranational 
perspectives. 

The author, Herr von Schoen, would seem to be well qualified for the 
complex undertaking of writing what we in this country term a textbook. A 
diplomat by profession, he spent thirty-six years in the service of the German 
foreign office, twelve of them in countries of Iberic background. Although 
he is not a trained historian, the present volume bears witness to a long and 
sustained reading of both source material and pertinent historical literature. 

The book follows the pattern adopted by most of the general works on 
Latin America. An introductory chapter tries to draw a line of demarcation 
between prehistoric and historic events on the American continent, without, 
however, entering into such controversial questions as the origin of the American 
Indian, The chapter on the Maya culture gives an excellent synthesis of our present 
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knowledge on the subject, based mostly, but not exclusively, on the work of 
Sylvanus G. Morley. The information on Aztec and Inca civilizations is equally 
well rounded and informed. 

The second section gives the story of Entdeckung und Eroberung. Beginning 
with the discoveries of Columbus, it finishes surprisingly, though not illogically, 
with the circumnavigation of the globe by Magellan. The author shows once more, 
though he occasionally repeats or contradicts himself, that he is familiar with the 
writings of the outstanding Spanish chroniclers, such as Bernal Díaz and Bishop 
Landa. 

The chapter on the colonial period is also backed by authentic source material. 
Herr von Schoen does not belong to any definite school of thought on such issues 
as the merits of the Hispanic colonization. He discusses the leyendra negra 
rather sagaciously, pondering the pros and cons with a good deal of moderation 
and information, 

The independence period is subdivided into three sections. It seems strange, 
at least to this reviewer, to start with Mexico and to follow with a description 
of the heroic struggle of Bolívar and San Martín; nevertheless, it must be stated 
that the analysis of the problems deriving from the independence movement is 
comprehensive and objective. 

The remaining chapters deal with the independent republics of Latin America 
and adhere to the pattern of most American books on the subject, breaking 
the story down into the history of twenty nations. 

As a diplomat Herr von Schoen shows particular interest in international 

‘ relations in the Western Hemisphere. He has used Die Grosse Politik extensively, 
and in not a few instances has been able to add interesting, if not essential, 
details to our knowledge of diplomatic relations between 1871 and 1919. 

Since the book was intended for German readers, it does not seem out of 
place to find the German contributions to the progress of Latin America strongly 
emphasized. However, this reviewer regards the German background of Schoen's 
thínking with some apprehension when the author takes up the phenomenon 
of dictatorship in various Latin-American countries. While the problems of 
caudillismo are scarcely discussed, there is a prevailing tendency to find exten- 
uating circumstances for the rise of the strong man, and to write in eulogistic 
terms about such men as Rosas, Porfirio Díaz, Garcia Moreno, Juan Vicente 
Gómez, and others. 

Following the standard plan, cultural trends are added to the national 
histories in the form of a short supplement. Only now and then does Herr 
von Schoen use the topical approach: the reader will, therefore, get only frag- 
ments of the over-all significance of such problems as federalism versus centralism; 
or state and church—problems which hold great implications for the Latin- 
American world. 

The work is done with considerable care, and this reviewer has found only 
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minor inaccuracies. The bibliography is limited, according to the author, to the 
most important works, but seems spotty; the index is comprehensive and should 
be of real value to the European student. 


Sweet Briar College GERHARD Masur 
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THE HISTORIAN'S CRAFT. By Marc Bloch. Introduction by Joseph R, Strayer. 
Translated from the French by Peter Putnam. (New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1953, 
pp. xxi 197, $3.00.) The Historian's Craft is a translation of Apologie pour l'His- 
toire ou Métier d'historien, and hence is not new to those who have kept up to 
date on the literature of historiography or who so admired the work of the late 
Marc Bloch that they let nothing from his pen go unread. For those who might have 
missed the book, and for coming generations of historians, this English version of 
France's most recent “introduction to history" will be highly welcome. The His- 
torian’s Craft was written by Professor Bloch during World War II, while he was 
in the underground movement, and was not completely finished before his torture 
and execution at the hands of the invaders. What he left behind was a partially com- 
pleted first draft, full of wit and wisdom but lacking the polish of his other studies 
and, most disappointingly of all, failing to present a statement regarding that "synthe- 
sis” in historical study for which he and his master, Lucien Febvre, stood. The author 
here runs over the issues found in such manuals (the influence of Langlois and 
Seignobos, Introduction aux études historiques is as usual very apparent), such as 
evidence, criticism, and causation, and deals with them all with intelligence and with 
excellent illustrations drawn from his vast knowledge of medieval history, which was 
his field of concentration, and French history. With his chapter on analysis, however, 
he attempts something essentially new. It seems to me that here he tries to suggest 
to the historical student that he make use of all the pertinent concepts, techniques, 
and methods of the social sciences if he would learn from man's past experience what 
might be helpful in guiding present human behavior in desired directions. Unfortu- 
nately this venture is not a success. Although the task assigned is an enormous one, 
the fact remains that the sad separation of the social sciences among many faculties 
in France makes it especially difficult for the French scholar to become competent in 
many of the social sciences, and Professor Bloch, working alone and from memory, 
could not overcome the handicap. In brief, it may be said that this little book is a 
useful prolegomenon to historical study, but that as a blazer of new trails it leaves 
much to be desired. ' Sueparp B. CLoucu, Columbia University 


INTERNATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF HISTORICAL SCIENCES. Nineteenth 
Volume, 1950, including some publications of previous years, Edited for the Inter- 
national Committee of Historical Sciences, Lausanne. Published with the assistance 
of Unesco and under the patronage of the International Council for Philosophy and 
Humanistic Studies. (Paris, Armand Colin, 1952, pp. xxxv, 348.) American his- 
torians should have a special interest in this work, the brain-child of the late J. 
Franklin Jameson, who conceived it a generation ago as a replacement for the then 
recently defunct Historische Zeitschrift. It has, however, never taken on here, and a 
recent survey revealed that less than roo copies per issue are distributed in the United 
States. This is much to be regretted, for the work chronicles year by year the most 
important writings covering all phases of history in all Western languages and brings 
to attention much valuable material in foreign languages which even the most diligent 
scholar-specialist could not locate on his own. Volume XV, embracing books, articles, 
and reviews appearing 1940-1946 has not yet been published, but all eighteen others, 
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1926 through 1950, are still available at low cost and Volume XX (1951) will be out 
shortly. A complete set would prove amazingly useful in any reference library of 
importance and is a natural for college and university use. The Bibliography is a joint 
production, with two persons in each co-operaing country preparing entries selected 
from that area's output. The reviewer, who collaborated on the first fifteen volumes, 
can testify as to the care and immense amount of effort involved—it is, indeed, a 
labor of love for all concerned. The number of co-operating countries has always 
fluctuated (pro-Stalin Russian scholars withdrew in a fine fit of rage some years back 
when foreign-language editions of Trotsky's works were listed!), but thirty-four 
groups have participated in compiling the present volume which contains 6,543 titles. 
Guy Stanton Ford and Miss Catharine Seybold have again supplied those from the 
United States while the Russian ones have once more been provided by non-U.S.S.R. 
historians. No way has yet been found to include Asiatic language matter, Financing 
the Bibliography has always been a headache (this explains the 1940-1946 hiatus) 
but Unesco assistance appears at length to have solved the problem. For this, scholars 
will be truly grateful, Lowerz Racarz, Ohio State University 


TEE EUROPEAN MIND: THE CRITICAL YEARS (1680-1715). By Paul Hazard, 
Member of the French Academy. Translated by J. Lewis May. (New Haven, Yale 
University Press, 1953, pp. xx, 454, $5.50.) This is an English translation of the first 
two volumes of the wellknown work which the late Paul Hazard published in 1935 
under the title La crise de la conscience européenne. A translation of the book at this 
time seems quite justified, since it remains the standard treatment of the momentous 
evolution of French thought from seventeenth-century classicism and absolutism to 
the rationalism and heterodoxy of the Enlightenment. Likewise, it is probably the 
most original and best known of Hazard's publications. Since the translator, J. Lewis 
May, is an author and critic in his own right and has had considerable experience in 
rendering French texts into English, the translation is graceful and adequate. Thus, 
the volume is a valuable addition to the English bibliography of European intellectual 
history. The major drawback of this edition is its total omission of Hazard's third 
volume of Notes et références. It is regrettable that the translator did not include this 
scholarly apparatus and bring it up to date by listing the titles of various relevant 
monographs which have been published since the appearance of Hazard's study. 

WiLLiam F. Church, Brown University 


CHRISTIANITY IN EUROPEAN HISTORY. The Riddell Memorial Lectures, 1951. 
By Herbert Butterfield, Professor of Modern History in the University of Cambridge. 
(New York, Macmillan, 1953, pp. 63, $r.75.) The importance of this little book is 
out of all proportion to its modest size. For several years Professor Butterfield has 
Deen writing on the bearing of Christianity on history. He has done so with the per- 
spicacity in asking pertinent questions and the modesty in suggesting answers which 
befit the historian and inspire confidence. In these lectures he returns to his theme. 

‘In the first he deals with "the making of Christendom.” Here he has little new to say, 
but he gives an excellent summary of what is already familiar to experts. In the second, 
"Christianity and Western Civilization," he frames central and important queries of 
which every student of recent and contemporary times should take account. Out- 
standing among these is the inquiry into the reason for the creative dynamism which 
has been characteristic of Western civilization and from which have issued the revo- 
lutionary forces which have been and are reshaping mankind. Whence is it? Is it from 
Christianity? 1£ so, why has Christianity not had that effect in eastern Europe and 
western Asia? Why, in wide circles, in the past two centuries and more has the West 
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been progressively secularized? To what extent if at all is this last causally connected 
with what to many seems the decline of the West and the coming of a: Dark Age, 
especially in Hitlerism and communism? To these questions Professor Butterfield sug- 
gests some possible answers and examinés others. The final chapter, “History, Reli- 
gion, and Ethics,” is really a continuation of the second. The book is obviously from 
the.pen of one writing in that Europe which is being shaken by the events of our 
time and by one who is committed, but not uncritically, to the Christian faith. 
KENNETH S. LarToURETTE, Yale University 


LEOPOLD VON RANKE UND DER HISTORISCHE STIL. By Hanno Helbling. 
[Zürcher Beitráge zur Geschichtswissenschaft, Band 16.] (Zurich, J. Weiss, 1953, pp. 
196.) The relationship between Ranke's literary style and his philosophy of history 
has never been scrutinized in detail. The present book boldly ventures out into this 
complex and elusive subject, which brings together Ranke's guiding conceptions, 
sources, vocabulary, sentence structure, and general manner of writing. In his preface 
the author states his intention of penetrating from a close analysis of Ranke's writing 
to his conception of history. Unfortunately, other interests intrude, such as the ques- 
tion of literary and philosophical influence and of the connection between his personal 
way of life and his style, Within the limits of his stated purpose the author cannot 
settle these other questions witk finality, although he suggests some interesting per- 
spectives. The main thesis of this book, it seems, is this: As his work progressed from 
the early histories to the final Weltgeschichte, Ranke reshaped his factual materials and 
his judgments in the light of his ever-expanding historical context. Descriptive tech- 
nique, the layout of detail, the evaluation of historical figures, the tone of his narra- 
tive, all were increasingly determined by the-flux of the whole period or the whole 
development with which he was concerned. This implied a progressive bleaching of 
all primary colors in his description and a toning down of moral vigor, together with 
the suppression of all stylistic flourishes. Helbling's analysis is carried through at 
times with insight, although not always in a convincing manner. Whether this one 
line of thought embodied in Helbling's thesis can lead to a well-rounded estimate of 
Ranke's historical style is, of course, another matter. (Would that Helbling had 
defined what he meant by der historische Still) In general, the book shows the merits 
as well as the faults of this genre of German historical research. It lacks clearly defined 
tools of analysis and an objective basis of judgment. One of the most deplorable effects 
of Historismus upon German historiographical work has been to raise disorderly 
writing and vague thinking to the dignity of a literary manner. This book contains 
many interesting suggestions and a useful bibliography, yet it conforms rather too 
closely to type. Tueopore H. Von Laut, Bryn Mawr College 


SOCIALIST THOUGHT: THE FORERUNNERS, 1789-1850. By G. D. H. Cole. [His- 
tory of Socialist Thought, Volume I.] (New York, St. Martin’s Press, 1953, pp. xi, 
346, $5.00.) This is the first of several volumes in which the author proposes to treat 
socialist thought from the eighteenth century to the present. In this book the account 
is carried only from ‘Babeuf through the Communist Manifesto. The work is based 
on a thorough knowledge of the material, and it is the first extended account in 
English which tries to show the development of socialism as a continuous and inter- 
national movement. As socialist thought before 1840 was largely a French creation, 
he rightly lays his emphasis there. The author shows that all socialism rests “on a 
belief in the virtues of ccllaboration as against competition and of planning as against 
free enterprise.” The speculation of the early Socialists ranged widely, and their theories 
are hard to classify. Professor Cole’s account is clear, but it is written largely without 
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reference to anything outside the field of socialist thought. Moreover, being constructed 
as a series of summaries of the thought of individual thinkers, the story does not 
move ahead with any élan. The book is learned, and it is comprehensive, but it is not 
fresh either in approach or in handling. Though it is obviously a sort of handbook, 
it should not be assigned to university students who do not know the political and 
economic history of the period 1800 to 1850. Likewise it will be more rewarding to 
such students as know at least as much of the general economic and political thought 
of the times as is to be found in Sir Alexander Gray's Development of Economic Doc- 
trine (New York, 1931) and Professor G. H. Sabine's History of Political Theory (2d 
ed., New York, 1950). Professor Cole's account lacks the incisiveness of Gray's brief 
work The Socialist Tradition, from Moses to Lenin (New York, 1946), a really bril- 
liant account, which Cole characterizes patronizingly as “most amusing” (cf. the 
reviewer's estimate of Gray's work in Journal of Economic History, 1947, pp. 87-88). 
For those with sufficient general knowledge cf the period, Professor Cole's account is 
useful as the only extended treatment of the subject in the English language. There is 
an admirable critical bibliography attached.  Frenerick B. Artz, Oberlin College 


THE FORGOTTEN REPUBLICS. By Clarence A. Manning, Associate Professor of 
Slavic Languages, Columbia University. (New York, Philosophical Library, 1952, pp. 
xii, 264, $2.75.) The Forgotten Republics is a one-volume, unannotated presentation, 
for the English-reading public, of the annals of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania from 
ancient times to the present day. As such, it has many of the merits, and suffers from 
most of the defects, of lack of documentation. Liberation from the ponderous impedi- 
menta of the mechanism of scholarship has given Professor Manning the maximum 
opportunity to bring into focus materials from widely scattered sources to enliven and 
add point to the narrative. He has thereby achieved freshness of outlook and a synoptic 
viewpoint, The volume is written from neither a preponderantly Estonian or Lettish 
or Lithuanian approach, but with sympathetic insight for all of them. It does not 
attempt an artificial, synthetic, pan-Baltic approach which would be unrealistic, but 
does reveal a consistent and persistent anti-Russian outlook. Whatever the aggressions 
or atrocities of any given century, they are revealed as an old Russian custom. And 
if the canvas of history is stretched rather tightly to achieve uniformity in the record 
of Muscovite, imperial Russian, and Soviet duplicity, the narrative has at least the 
merit of showing that the ethical shortcomings of the present-day rulers in the 
Kremlin are not the moral lapses of parvenus but the cumulative evidences of 
inveterate, original sin. To his task Professor Manning has brought deep erudition 
and intense sympathy, which produce a rich understanding of the aspirations and 
achievements of each of the Baltic peoples. If anything, he has understated the influence 
of the Letts (whose Laufbahn was brought up to date by the late Dr. Alfred Bilmanis' 
History of Latvia [1951]) and enlarged on less well known phases of Estonian and 
Lithuanian political developments in the thirties, giving a rather sympathetic interpre- 
tation of the so-called “dictatorships” in both countries. The volume ends on a note 
of urgency: Intervention is needed to preserve “The Forgotten Republics" from utter 
physical and spiritual annihilation. (To this reviewer the plea sounds not unlike those 
made in 1919 for the vigorous maintenance of the cordon sanitaire but without as 
much prospect of success.) It is unfortunate that the volume should suffer from a 
heavy, cumbersome style and from numerous minor errors, particularly regarding the 
vexed 1918-1919 period. Happily these lapses merely encumber but do not obscure or 
vitiate an absorbing narrative with keen insight, wide sympathies, and authentic 
contexts, Marsone W. Granam, University of California, Los Angeles 
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UNA MANCATA INTESA ITALO-SOVIETICA NEL 1940 E 1941. By Mario Toscano. 
[Biblioteca della "Rivista di studi politici internazionali" in Firenze, Seconda Serie 
V.] (Florence, G. C. Sansoni, 1953, pp. 144, L. 800.) The thought, scholarship, and 
truly astonishing industry of Professor Toscano are well known to students o£ diplo- 
matic history. This monograph is a sequel of his L'Italia e gli accordi tedesco-sovictici 
dell'agosto 1939, written but a few months previously. Toscano is co-editor of, as well as 
the moving spirit behind, the publication of the Documenti diplomatici italiani series, 
select documents of which form the basis of this monograph. They will be part of 
the forthcoming Volumes III, IV, and V of the ninth series of the Italian documents, 
Their contents, revealing and often fascinating, include the Rosso-Molotov conversa- 
tions of June 14, June 19, December 30, 1940, and of January 27, February 24, 1941; 
the Rosso letters and memorandums of November 13, 1939, and of June 22, September 
3, 1940; the Ciano instructions to Rosso of December 28, 1940, and to Alfieri of 
January 1, 1941; and the Mussolini instructions to Cosmelli of January 29, 1941. From 
the study of this monograph two considerations of great importance emerge. One 
concerns Soviet Russian diplomacy. For this monograph again illustrates, with aston- 
ishing vividness, how little Russian diplomacy is motivated by ideological considera- 
tions; how very Russian and how little doctrinaire and Marxist; how territorially ! 
minded and imperialistic, and how really antirevolutionary this diplomacy was, at 
least under Stalin, Such monographs as this, and their insights into Russian diplo- 
matic history, are far better guideposts for the study of, and for intelligence about, 
Russian affairs than ideological exhortations and dreary textbooks with their ponderous 
scrutiny of Marxist doctrine. It is indeed sad that this does not seem to be adequately 
realized even in places (like the bibliography of Foreign Affairs) where one would 
expect it to be. The distilled historical value of this study lies in its final confirma- 
tion of previous indications by secondary sources, by some memoirs, and by the Ciano 
papers, about potential and close relations between Fascist Italy and Communist 
Russia in 1939-41 (which, ultimately, led to Mussolini's obsessions, and his urgings, 
in 1943-44, that the Axis make a separate peace with Russia). Three times, in the 
winter of 1939, in the high summer of 1940, and in the winter of 1940-41, the Russians 
approached the Italians with a solicitude that was truly amazing. They aimed for a 
clear, sphere-of-interest deal between two Machiavellian states. That Mussolini let these 
singular opportunities drop is another story. It does not diminish the historical.sig- 
nificance of these Russian diplomatic endeavors, The story is told, and the conclusions 
appraised, with the usual Latin clarity and historical judiciousness of Toscano. It 
should, finally, serve as a spur to further studies. 

Jonn A. Luxacs, Chestnut Hill and La Salle Colleges 


THE SUEZ CANAL IN WORLD AFFAIRS. By Hugh ]. Schonfield. (New York, 
Philosophical Library, 1953, pp. x, 174, $4.50.) If one may judge from the quotation 
that introduces Mr. Schonfield's work, his purpose is to teach those who are "out 
of their depth" where the Suez Canal is concerned, to negotiate its somewhat murky 
waters. The book is a popularization by an author already known for his light studies 
of Lesseps and his handiwork: Ferdinand de Lesseps, Italy and Suez, The Suez Canal. 
Mr. Schonfield begins his story back in Pharaonic times, when the Nile was joined for 
the first time to the Red Sea, and rapidly sketches developments to the modern era. 
The history of the present-day canal is given in greater detail: early French interest 
and projects; English mail service and railway enterprise in the isthmus; the career 
of Lesseps and the story of the concession; and finally, the hard and successful fight of 
Lesseos to dig the trench in the face of British hostility. The story of Disraeli’s coup 
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in grabbing up the khedive's shares provides the transition from the history of the 
canal proper to that of its place in Mediterranean and world affairs. The author 
examines in turn various highlights of the subject, among them Franco-British rivalry 
in Egypt, the German Drang nach Osten, and the growing problem created by Italian 
ambitions in Africa. There is a further glance at the development and operation of 
the canal itself, and the volume closes with scme reflections on the very lively current 
difficulties between Egypt and Britain. The result is a well-paced, readable book, Its 
major weaknesses are, first, a tendency to describe international rivalries with so much 
"sympathy for both sides—the only people who will possibly be hurt by Mr. Schonfield 
are some die-hard German and Italian imperialists—that conflicting interests scem 
no more than misunderstandings; and second, a willingness to take the loudly pro- 
claimed altruism of Lesseps and the Canal Company at face value from beginning to 
end. This is not a book for the historian; but the layman will find it a useful survey 
of a very controversial story. Davin S. Lannes, Columbia University 
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AOHNAIQN ILOAITEIA: THE CONSTITUTION OF THE ATHENIANS, By the 
Old Oligarch and by Aristotle. A New Interpretation by Livio Catullo Stecchini. 
(Glencoe, Ill, Free Press, 1950, pp. 112, $2.50.) In the brief space of 112 pages the 
author has included translations cf these two works, an introduction on the author- 
ship, date, and purpose of each, and some scattered comments “in the main limited 
to the purpose of justifying my own interpretation to the scholar." The trans- 
lations are chiefly intended for use in general courses by students who cannot 
easily read Greek. That of the Old Oligarch is based on the text of Hartvig Frisch, 
that of the Constitution of Athens on those of Sandys and Oppermann. It is useful to 
have such translations available at reasonable cost, but these should be used with some 
care. For example, on page 74 at line 3 a whole clause has apparently been omitted 
(Ath. Pol. 35.3, end). On page 75, line 8, the translation reads “to put an end to 
the factional split," but in the Grezk text the word represented by “factional split" is 
zÜükeuoc. In the commentary on the amnesty of 403 (note 30) the author remarks 
that the amnesty was "an application of the ancestral practices for the purgation of 
homicide which aimed at putting an end to vengeance by reconciliation. À trial was 
one of the means by which this reconciliation could be achieved. . . .” But what the 
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Aristotelian treatise immediately records is the execution without due process of a 
citizen who was violating the amnesty, presumably by initiating a prosecution. The 
discussion of the crisis of 411 makes no mention of Miss Lang's study in the American 
Journal of Philology, 1948. All commentaries must now take account of the severely 
critical approach of Hignett to the Aristotelian treatise in his recent History of the 
Athenian Constitution (Oxford, 1952). Moreover, the author arrives rather easily at 
his conclusions regarding the Old Oligarch: that the treatise was written late in 431 
(but see the arguments of Gomme in Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, Supple- 
ment I, 1940), and that the author was none other than "Thucydides the son of 
Melesias, almost certainly the grandfather of Thucydides the historian." The literary 
form, he holds, is that of an oration, the organization that of a medical treatise. All in 
all, the author should have given us either less or more: either simply a translation or 
else a more extended and thorough commentary. T. R. S. B. 


TIMOLEON AND HIS RELATIONS WITH TYRANTS. By H. D. Westlake. [Publi- 
cations of the Faculty of Arts of the University of Manchester, No. 5.] (Manchester, 
Eng., Manchester University Press, 1952, pp. ix, 61, 75.64.) Professor Westlake con- 
tinues in this little monograph his studies of the tradition of Timoleon, singling out 
one aspect of this subject, the relations of Timoleon with the tyrants in Sicily, with 
an appendix on Timophanes, Timoleon's brother, the would-be tyrant of Corinth 
whom he slew. The author believes that Timoleon's own propaganda, the praises of 
the Sicilians for their liberator, the laudations of Timaeus, and Plutarch's interest in 
fortune and virtue have combined to create a Timoleon legend which has prevented 
due recognition of his determination during eight years of sometimes doubtful struggle, 
his astuteness, and his lack of scruple in his methods of dealing with tyrants. Doubt- 
less he was aided by fortune, as at the battle of Adranos or when the Carthaginians 
withdrew from Syracuse, but he was ready to use surprise, to exploit divisions among 
his opponents, and. to improvise as occasion arose. Professor Westlake has made a 
good case for his correction of the tenor of the tradition. Note that he accepts from 
Plutarch 344 as the date of the occupation of Ortygia and from Diodorus 343 as the 
date for the final abdication of Dionysius. T. R. S. B. 
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Azcmer Wooprorp. Mediaeval Iconography of the Virtues: A Poetic Portraiture. Speculum, July, 


1953- 
Patrick THompson. Homage to Giotto. Dublin Rev., 2d quar., 1953. 
Jonn Herman RANDALL, JR. Leonardo da Vinci and Modern Science. Jour. Hist. Ideas, Apr., 


1953- 


Modern European History 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 
Leland H. Carlson* 


JE SOCIAL AND POLITICAL FORCES IN THE ENGLISH REFORMATION. By 
Conyers Read, Emeritus Professor of English History, University of Pennsylvania. 
[The Rockwell Lectures, Rice Institute.] (Houston, Tex., Elsevier Press, 1953, pp. 88, 
$2.00.) In these engaging lectures Professor Read gives us a popular account of the 
English Reformation. The title of the book is misleading, for in so short a compass 
it is almost impossible either to isolate the social and political from the religious factors 
or to evaluate such forces. There are three chapters: “The Break from Rome,” “The 
Anglican Settlement,” and “Puritanism,” the latter discussing the Elizabethan settle- 
ment. As was to be expected, problems of condensation have been met with great 
skill and resourcefulness. The Reformation period is subject to constant reinterpreta- 
tion and no general description can be expected to satisfy all scholars in the field. 
Though Professor Read comes near to performing the impossible, several differing 
points of view may be indicated by way of example. Few would question the definition 
of Puritanism as an “attitude of mind”; but it could be argued that not all Puritans 
were Calvinists by choice. Some scholars (Trinterud, for example) have argued that 
the influence of the Rhineland Reformers asserted itself with equal strength, at least 
until the middle of Elizabeth's reign. Again, while the emphasis on Cranmer as the 
real architect of the Anglican Settlement is a welcome one, there is room for argu- 
ment about the archbishop's view of the mass as a miracle, While these lectures give 
the impression that he was consistent, T. M. Parker believes that after 1548 Cranmer 
became increasingly convinced of the validity of the Zwinglian position. However, 
such vexed problems of interpretation can have no place in a concise narration of so 
vast a movement, Nor should such arguments be allowed to detract from the excel. 
lence of the general picture of the English Reformation which Professor Read has 
sketched. Gzoncz L. Moss, State University of Iowa 


LOCKE'S TRAVELS IN FRANCE, 1675-1679, AS RELATED IN HIS JOURNALS, 
CORRESPONDENCE, AND OTHER PAPERS. Edited with an Introduction and 
Notes by John Lough, Professor of French in the Durham Colleges, University of 


1 Responsible only for the list of articles. 
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Durham, (New York, Cambridge University Press, 1953, pp. Ixvi, 309, $8.00.) This 
book makes available in a critical edition another large section of the four manuscript 
volumes of Locke's journals describing his travels and experiences in France during 
the years 1675-1679. These journals, because of the difficulties in deciphering Locke's 
shorthand as well as his orthography, have been little used. Students have heretofore 
largely depended upon the uncritical and, it now appears, inaccurate selections made 
by Lord King in 1829 (The Life of John Locke with Extracts from His Correspond- 
ence, Journals, and Common-Place Books), and the philosophical selections published 
by R. I. Aaron and J. Gibb in 1936 (An Early Draft of Locke's Essay on the Human 
Understanding together with Excerpts from His Journals). Professor Lough's compila- 
tion, while admittedly still incomplete, does expand the picture of Locke's experiences 
and at the same time provides information important to the social and economic his- 
torians of seventeenth-century France. Locke's two trips into southern France (1675-77 
and 1678-79) took him on a big circle from Paris down the Rhone Valley to the 
Mediterranean and then westward to Montpellier, Montauban, Bordeaux, and via the 
Loire back to Paris. When he first arrived in France Locke's knowledge of French was 
fragmentary, but by the end of his first year he was able to talk to peasants in the 
Languedoc patois as well as to intellectuals in Parisian French. There is adequate 
internal evidence of his ability ta make observations and collect evidence to give his 
notes real value as a record of the civilization that he saw before him. Since the observer 
was John Locke, this is probably not surprising. All manner of things attracted his 
attention, but he was primarily interested in methods of cultivation, manufacturing 
processes, conditions of commerce, weights and measures, and recipes for all sorts of 
concoctions, from a new kind of soup to medication for killing lice. It might prove 
difficult to try out many of his household hints or the chemical and industrial processes 
since cat's fat, Brayson's chalk, powdered snails' shells, and many other substances 
called for are somewhat hard to find in twentieth-century U.S.A. Nonetheless, the 
notes on scientific instruments, methods of printing and binding books, varieties of 
fruit trees (some of which he senz to England), and a host of other such things give 
valuable insight into aspects of French life in the period. Locke did not go to see 
many of the things that attract the twentieth-century tourist. He was uninterested 
in medieval cathedrals though avidly anxious to meet members of the Reformed 
religion. He hardly mentions the Roman ruins of the south but was interested in the 
canal that was to link the Atlantic with the Mediterranean. He followed the practical 
rather than the colorful aspects of =veryday life. Parts of these journals are disappoint- 
ing because of their omissions, but on the whole we should be grateful for the picture 
of the land that Locke gave us. Joux B. Worr, University of Minnesota 


GENERALS AND ADMIRALS: THE STORY OF AMPHIBIOUS COMMAND. By 
John Creswell, Captain, R.N. (New York, Longmans, Green, 1952, pp. viii, 192, 
. $4.00.) The regular officers of the Royal Navy seem to have an inclination and apti- 
tude for writing good history that has scant counterpart in the United States Navy, 
even among those assigned to duty in naval history. Captain Creswell had already 
produced in 1950 his Sea Warfare, 1939-1945: a Short History, while Captain Russell 
Grenfell has written his The Bismarck Episode and Main Fleet to Singapore, and 
others have added further to the impressive total, Whereas the amphibious studies 
of Vagts and of Isely and Crowl devote considerable attention to techniques, Creswell 
is primarily concerned with the command relationship. His book analyzes more than 
a dozen amphibious operations in which the British have participated, all the way 
from “Howard and Essex at Cadiz” in 1596 down to “General Eisenhower's Com- 
mands” and the Pacific operations in World War II. There is a vivid contrast between 
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the Vernon-Wentworth mess at Cartagena in 1740 and the brilliant co-operation 
between Wolfe and Saunders—a deliberately hand-picked pair—at Quebec nineteen 
years later. The story jumps from the Walcheren blundering of 1809, which led to the 
doggerel verse about Lord Chatham and Sir Richard Strachan, down to Gallipoli 
where the inter-service co-operation on the spot is described as very good. In all these 
case histories, Creswell analyzes the nature of the commanders themselves, the orders 
which they received, and the way in which they carried them out. Nearly every one 
of them was a "joint" command until one gets down to the Eisenhower and Pacific 
“unified” commands in the late war. The author clearly favors the former in most 
cases, and states bluntly that the American over-all commands were set up because of 
the strong antagonism between the services in this country. 
Roserr G. AL8ioN, Harvard University 
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NIGEL ABERCROMBIE. Friedrich von Hügel's Letters to Edmund Bishop. Dublin Rev., 1st and 2d 
Quar., 1953. 

James Thayer Abpison, Early Anglican Thought, 1559-1667. Hist. Mag. Prot. Epis. Church, 
Sept., 1953. 

G. P. V. Axnic. British Columbia Place Names. Western Folklore, Jan., 1953. 

Jurian Amery, A Conservative View of the Commonwealth. Pol. Quar., Apr.-June, 1953. 

M. S. ANDERSON. Great Britain and the Russian Fleet, 1769~70. Slavonic and East Eur. Rev., Dec., 
1952. 

W. H. G. ArmyTaAGE. Community Service Stations: The Transformation of the Civic Universities, 
1898-1930. Universities Rev., Feb., 1953. 

Id. Portents and Polytechnics: The Efflorescence of Civic University Colleges in England —1867- 
1898. Ibid., Oct., 1952. "E 

Erna AuERBAcH, Portraits of Elizabeth I. Burlington Mag., June, 1953. 

A. G. H. Bacuracu. Some Dutch Contacts with the Bcdleian Library in the Seventeenth Century. 
Bodleian Lib. Rec., Dec., 1952. 

HerBERT S. Barer, Jr. The Voyage of the “Challenger” [1872-76]. Scientific Am., May, 1953. 

Swney D. Barney. “This Colossal Engine of Finance” [Pitt’s Income Tax, 1797—]. Parlia- 
mentary Affairs, Autumn, 1953. 

AnNoLD H. J. Barnes. The Preface to the Orthodox Confession of 1679. Baptist Quar., Apr., 1953. 

D. Bartow. Fontane’s English Journeys [1844, 1852, 1855-58]. German Life and Letters, Apr», 
1953. 

A. C. F. BeaLes. Popish Schools under Charles I. Month, July, 1953. 

A. S. BENNELL. Wellesley's Settlement of Mysore, 1799. Jour. Royal Asiatic Soc., Parts 3, 4) 
1952. 

W. Turner Berry and A. F. Jounson. A Note on the Literature of British Type Specimens, 
Signature, no. 16, 1952. 

GEOFFREY Brix. Christ Church and Hereford Cathedral Libraries and the Bodleian. Bodleian Lib. 
Rec., Dec., 1952. 

Eric BirLEY. Roman Garrisons in Wales. Archaeologie Cambrensis, 1952. 

R. D. Cortison Brack. The Classical Economists and the Irish Problem. Oxford Ec. Papers, Mar., 
1953. 

RoserT Boornsy. The Economic Policy of the Conservative Party. Pol. Quar., Apr.June, 1953. 

Lupwic Borivsxr. Das politische Denken des englischen Humanismus. Studium Generale, July, 
1953. 

J. T. Bouniron. The Reflections: Burke's Preliminary Draft and Methods of Composition. Durham 
Univ. Jour., June, 1953. . 

ALEXANDER Brapy. Harold Adams Innis, 1894-1952. Can. Jour. Economics and Pol. Sci., Feb., 
1953. 

ELmer L. Brooks. B. W. Procter and the Genesis of Carlyle's Frederick the Great. Harvard Lib. 
Bull., Winter, 1953. 
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‘A. J. Youncson Brown. Trace Union Policy in the Scots Coalfields, 1855-1885. Ec. History 


Rev., Aug., 1953. 
R. B. Bryce. William Clifford Clark, 1680-1952. Can. Jour. Economics and Pol. Sci., Aug., 1953. 


` HERBERT BUTTERFIELD. Lord Acton. Cambridge Jour., May, 1953. 


Henry J. Cansury. Bishop Berkeley's Gifts to the Harvard Library. I. Gifts in 1733 and Earlier. 
Il. A Further Gift in 1748. Harvard Lib. Bull., Winter, Spring, 1953. 

Leowarp F, Can. Land Tenure in Ireland in the Modern Period. Agric. Hist., Apr., 1953. 

Jonn C. Carns. Clio and the Queen's First Minister [Churchill]. South Atlantic Quar., Oct., 
1953. 

GERTRUDE CARMICHAEL. Some Notes on Sir Ralph James Woodford, Bt. [governor of Trinidad, 
1813 to 1828]. Caribbean Quar., I, no. 3. 

Davi» C. Carrie. Dundee and the American Civil War, 1861-1865. Abertay Hist. Soc. Pub., 
no. I, 1953. 

ALICE Carrer. The Dutch and the Eng'ish Public Debt in 1777. Economica, May, 1953. 

J. Crazuiwor. The Early Progress of British Geology. I. From Leland to Woodward, 1538-1728. 
Ann. of Sci., June 30, 1953. 

ALLEN G. CHester. Milton, Latimer, and the Lord Admiral. Mod. Lang. Quar., Mar., 1953. 

D. N. Cnesren. [Robert] Morant and [Sir Michael] Sadler—Further Evidence. Public Adminis- 
tration, Spring, 1953. 

G. Crayton. The Development of British Exchange Control, 1939-45. Can. Jour. Economics and 
Pol. Sci., May, 1953. 

T. G. B. Cocxs. The Clementson Papers. Parliomentary Affairs, Spring, 1953. 

L. J. M. Corgsy. Richard Watson, Professor of Chemistry in the University of Cambridge, 1764- 
71. Ann. of Sci., June 30, 1953. 


: C. CoLLYER. The Yorkshire Election of 1734. Proc. Leeds Philos. and Lit. Soc., July, 1952. 


MicHaEL CoNnoLLy. James Connolly, Socialist and Patriot. Studies, Sept.—Dec., 1952. 

H. F. Consrantine, Lord Rockingham and Stubbs: Some New Documents. Burlington Mag., 
July, 1953. 

Francesco Corpasco. Thomas Paine ard the History of "Junius": A Forgotten Cause Célèbre. 
Jaur.-Eng. and Germanic Philol., Apr., 1953. 


- Parrick J. Commu. Two Contemporary Historians of the Confederation of Kilkenny: John 


„Lynch and Richard O'Ferrall. Irish. Hist. Stad., Mar., 1953. 

Sir WinLiam Crorr. The Achievement of [William] Bulmer and [Thomas] Bensley. Signature, 
no. 16, 1952, and no. 17, 1953. 

A, C. Curnow. Robertson of Brighton: A Centenary Tribute. London Quar. and Holborn Rev., 
July, 1953. . 

J. W. Davinson. New Zealand, 1820-70: An Essay in Re-Interpretation. Hist. Stud., Australia 
and New Zealand, May, 1953. 

Marcom Davies. Mau Mau Activities and tae Unrest in Kenya. Antioch Rev., Summer, 1953. 

Vinron A. Dearc. Jonathan Swift or William Wagstaffe. Harvard Lib. Bull., Winter, 1953. 
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A. G. DickENs. Aspects of Intellectual Transition among the English Parish Clergy of the Refor- 
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EucENE Drozpowskt and HaroLp PARKER. Lord Acton: A Prophet for This Generation? South 
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A. C. E. London City Churches, Notes and Queries, July, 1953. 

W. T. EASTERBROOK. Innis and Economics. Can. Jour. Economics and Pol. Sci., Aug., 1953. 

G. R. Erron. An Early Tudor Poor Law. Ec. History Rev., Aug., 1953. 


„Ruru Emery. Letter by the Duke of Marlborough. Boston Pub. Lib. Quar., Apt., 1953. 


ARUNDELL Espace. Boswell Redivivus. Quar. Rev., Jan., 1953. 

E. M. Fany. The Cork Goldsmiths Company, 1657. Jour. Cork Hist. and Archaeol. Soc., Jan. 
June, 1953. 

Frank Wanrson Ferrer. The Authorship of Economic Articles in dt Edinburgh Review, 1802- 
47. Jour. Pol. Ec., June, 1953. 

Lurer Firpo, John Dee, scienziato, negramante e avventuriero, Rinascimento, July, 1952. 
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E. D. Tarpe. Charles II and the Prinze of Moldavia: Addenda. Slavonic and East Eur. Rev., 
June, 1953. 

W. E. Tare. Archives of the Village Community in England—Parish Records. Indian Archives, 
Jan.—Dec., 1952. 

MicHAEL TrerNEY. Newman's Doctrine of University Education. Studies, Summer, 1953. 

ArnoLo TovNsEr. The Writing of Contemporary History for Chatham House. Internat. Affairs, 
Apr., 1953. 

J. A. P. Treasure. The British Export Trade Research Organisation: 1945-1952. Manchester 
School Ec. and Social Stud., May, 1953. 

J. E. TYLER. A British Whig's Report from New York on the American Situation, 1775. New- 
York Hist, Soc. Quar., Apr., 1953. 

Eurzasern Wars. “Mrs. Mary Beale, Paintress." Connoisseur, Mar., 1953. | 

Jane Warb. The Published Works of H. A. Innis. Can. Jour. Economics and Pol. Sci., May, 
1953. 

HaroLo We»ps. The First Year of Conservative Government. Quar. Rev., Jan., 1953. 

Arick Wesr. "The Holy War" and “The Piigrim’s Progress." Mod. Quar., Summer 1953. 

S. F. WurrAKER. The First Edition of Shaftesbury’s Moralists. Library, Dec., 1952. 

NzviLLE WiLLiams. The Coronation of Queen Elizabeth I. Quar. Rev., July, 1953. 

CuanLEs WiLsoN. Canon Demant's Economic History. Cambridge Jour., Feb., 1953. 

Joun F. WirsoN. Blindness in Colonial Africa. African Affairs, Apr., 1953. 

J. O. Wispom. An Outline of Berkeley's Life. British Jour. for Philos. of Sci., May, 1953. 

M. J. Wise. The Decay of Agriculture in a Growing English Industrial Region: A Case Study. 
Agric. Hist., July, 1953. 

SHELDON S. Worin. Richard Hooker and English Conservatism. Western Pol. Quar., Mar., 1953. 

H. F. Woopxouse. The Authenticity of Hooker's Book VII. Church Hist., Mar., 1953. 

Harry WooLr. Eighteenth-Century Observations of the Transits of Venus. Aun. of Sci., June 30, 
1953. 

Barsara Woorron. The Labour Party and Social Services. Pol. Quar., Jan.—Mar., 1953. 

Henscx L. Zrrr. The Jew in the Elizabethan World-Picture. Historia Judaica, Apr., 1952. 


FRANCE 
Beatrice F. Hyslop* 


PRICE CONTROL AND THE REIGN OF TERROR: FRANCE, 1793-1795. By 
William Finley Shepard. [University of California Publications in History, Volume 
XLV.] (Berkeley, University of California Press, 1953, pp. 139, cloth $3.00, paper 
$2.00.) Following closely the ideas of Albert Mathiez on the French economic poli- 
cies of 1793-95, the present work is too derivative to offer any independent confirma- 
tion of his views. Nor does it replace or amend the work of Seymour Harris on The 
Assignats (Cambridge, Mass., 1930). The author seems to have asked himself no new 
questions, nor does he propound any new answers. In the treatment of inflation, price 
control and decontrol, the emphasis falls on the class interests concerned or believed 


1 Responsible only for the list of articles. 
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to be concerned, and political speeches are extensively reported, There is less attention 
to substantive conditions; nor is any use made of statistical methods or pertinent 
branches of economic or monetary theory. Perhaps the author has been allowed, or 
obliged, to publish prematurely, owing to institutional or professional pressures; in 
any case, what the work mainly shows is that its author has personally learned a great 
deal about the French Revolution. R. R. Parmer. Princeton University 


MARIE LOUISE VON ÖSTERREICH, KAISERIN DER FRANZOSEN, HERZOGIN 
VON PARMA. By Jean de Bourgoing. (Vienna, Bergland, 1953, pp. 655.) Bourgoing, 
the Franco-Austrian nobleman and historian who recently edited the important corre- 
spondence between Emperor Francis Joseph and his friend, Frau von Schratt, and 
who, using new sources, carefully chronicled and commented on the Congress of 
Vienna, has now written an excellent biography of the second empress of the French. 
The daughter of Francis I of Austria was neither a beauty nor a particularly gifted 
woman. The author, who has delved with much diligence in the different archives 
and has unearthed hitherto unknown documents, is, however, able to show that a large 
part of the many accusations directed against her were unjustified. The jealousies 
of the Bonaparte family as well as the friends of the former empress Josephine were 
constantly working against her. We see the Austrian clique, i.e., Emperor Francis, 
Metternich, and Marie-Louise herself, hard at work to bring about an understanding 
between Napoleon and the allies—even after Leipzig—that the Bonaparte throne 
may be kept basically intact. The author explains from his vast source material the 
reasons why the imperial couple became estranged, and he appraises the characters 
of the counts Neipperg and Bombelles. As duchess of Parma the former empress 
shows the qualities of a rather wise and humane regent who did not lose her sound 
judgment or her innate courage during the revolution of 1831. Her relationship with 
her son was charged with problems Freud would have found difficult enough and 
which were more than that for the Habsburg court. On the personality of the later 
duke of Reichstedt too, Bourgoing writes as one of the best informed historians, 
since he edited the diaries of Baron Moll, the aide-de-camp of the young prince. It 
is interesting that the reputation of Napoleon's second wife worsened considerably 
after her death, while her contemporaries showed her sympathy and understanding. 
Himself a great-grandson of Napoleon's marshal, Macdonald, Bourgoing is an excellent 
and well-informed writer. The publisher also deserves our gratitude for using interest- 
ing and for the most part unknown illustrations. 

Rozerr Riz, Clark College, Atlanta 


ARTICLES 


RAYMOND Isay. Henri IV et l'esprit français (à suivre). Rev. deux mondes, July 15, 1953. 

Epwarp M. Pickman. Libertine Ideas in the Time of Richelieu and Mazarin. Proc. Massachusetts 
Hist. Soc., LXVIII, 1952. 

Micuer Racon. La France au xvii? siècle. Rev. de la pensée fr., Sept., 1953. 

HENRI-JEAN Martin. Guillaume Desprez, libraire de Pascal et de Port-Royal. Mémoires, Féd. soc. 
hist. et arch. de Paris et de l'Ile-de-France, ll, 1950. 

ETIENNE GUILLEMOT. Le premier projet de Paris—port de mer. Les plans et les mémoires de 
Claude-Siméon Passemant (1765-69). Ibid. 

ROBERT DE COURCEL. Nonces et nonciateurs à Paris. Ibid. 

S. Por.ranp. John Law and the Mississippi Bubble. Hist. Today, Sept., 1953. 

Micuex Missorrz. L'affaire La Bourdonnais. Rev. deux mondes, July 1, 1953. 

Marc Broce, Mutations monétaires dans l'ancienne France (1° partie). Annales (Paris), Apr. 
June, 1953. : 

AMÉDÉE Ourrey. Histoire et principes de l'administration française des affaires étrangères (I, 
1589-1789). Rev. fr. de. sci. polit., Apr.-]une, 1953. 


. 
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JEAN Fourasrré. Quelques reflexions ser le mouvement des prix et le pouvoir d'achat des salaires 
en France depuis le xvi? siècle, Bull. Soc. d'hist. mod., Mar.—Apr., 1953. 

Nancy Mrrrorb, Madame de Pompadour’s Theatre. Hist. Today, Aug., 1953. | 

C.-E. EncEL. Voltaire est-il l'auteur des lettres de Mlle. Aissé? Rev. deux mondes, Aug. 1, 1953. 

Mme. V. NETCHKINE. Voltaire en Russis. Ann. hist. Rév. fr., July-Sept., 1953. 

C.-J. Beyer. Montesquieu et la censure religieuse. Rev. des sciences humaines, Apr.-June., 1953. 

Gorpon H. McNzir. The Anti-Revolutionary Rousseau. Am, Hist. Rev., July, 1953. 

J. Sentou. Faillites et commerce à Toulouse en 1789. Ann. hist. Rév. fr., July-Sept., 1953. 

H. LÉGIER-DESGRANGES. Les massacres de septembre à la Salpêtrière. Mémoires, Féd. soc. hist. et 
arch. de Paris et de l'Ile-de-France, Yl, 1950. 

Id. Charles-Alexis Alexandre et les massacres de septembre. Ann. hist. Rév. fr., July-Sept., 1953. 

A. Bayer. Le suicide héroïque sous la Révolution française, Rev. internat. d'hist. polit. et const., 
Jan.—Mar., 1953. 

Davin L. Down. Studies on the-Political Activities of Jacques-Louis David and Other Artists dur- 
ing the French Revolution. Yearbook Am. Philos. Soc., 1952. 

Ernesr W. Cason. L'Abbé Grégoire ard Education as an Agency of Social Change Florida State 
Univ. Studies, No. 9, 1953. 

M. CHANTIER. Les curés et les vicaires assermentés du district d'Avesnes. Ann. hist. Rév. fr., 
July-Sept., 1953. 

GEORGES LEFEBVRE. Quelques documents sur le prolétariat parisien en 1789. Ibid. 

Groncrs Rupe, Les ouvriers parisiens dans Ja Révolution française. La pensée, May-July, 1953. 

Ocrave FesrY. La place de l'agriculture dans le gouvernement de la France sous le Directoire 
et le Consulat. Rev. d'hist. éc. et soc., no. 2, 1953. 

Donormy Mackay Quynn. Napoleon cn Board the Bellerophon (1815). U. S. Naval Inst. Proc., 
June, 1953. 

Louis Mapeuin, La fin de l'empire. Rev. deux mondes, Apr. 1, 15, May 1, 15, June 1, 1953. 

Erwin H. AckERKNECHT. Broussais, or a Forgotten Medical Revolution. Bull. Hist. Medicine, 
July-Aug., 1953. 

Ward A. SmirTH. Napoleon III and the Spanish Revolution of 1868. Jour. Mod. Hist., Sept., 
1953. 

Henr! Mater. Paris avant Haussman. Rev. deux mondes, Aug. 1, 1953. 

P. Dusois. Notes sur L, Sabatier, résident du Darlac (1913-26). Rev. d’hist. des colonies, XXXIX, 
1952. 

ANNIE Voss. The Finance of Paris anc Local Finance in France. Rev. de sci. et de légis. finan., 
July-Sept., 1953. 

Marrer Docan. La stabilité du personnel parlementaire sous la troisième République. Rev. fr. de 
sci. polit., Apr.—June, 1953. 

A. Zínais. Le cinquantenaire du ministère Combes. Rev. internat. d'hist. polit. et const., Jan.— 
Mar., 1953. 

Jorm C. Cams. International Politics and the Military Mind: The Case of the French Republic, 
1911-1914. Jour. Mod. Hist., Sept., 1953. 

Henry GERMAIN-MARTIN. La défense nationale et la Banque. Rev. de défense nat., July, 1953. 

Henry MancuaT. Défense nationale. Droit international et diplomatie. Ibid. 

ELIZABETH WIsKEMANN. The Saar: The Historical Background. Hist. Today, Aug., 1953. 

La campagne de France (mai-juin, 1940). Rev. d'hist. de la deuxième guerre mondiale, June, 
1953. 

ra Wricut. Agrarian Syndicalism in Postwar France. Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., June, 1953. 

La communauté européenne de défense [3 articles]. Rev. soc., June, 1953. 

Encar S. Furniss. French Attitudes toward Western European Unity. Internat, Organization, May, 
1953. 

es Gorrz-Girey. Salaires et inflacion depuis la seconde guerre mondiale. Rev. d'éc. polit., 
May-June, 1953. i 

Henri CLaupE, Le plan Marshall et la France. [Communist point of view]. La pensée, May- 
Aug., 1953. 

Prerre Darnr. La politique française de l'alcool de betteraves. Rev. études coop., Jan.-Mar., 1953. 

C. J. Gienoux. Le malaise social. D'un esprit nouveau. Le bilan d'une crise. Rev. deux mondes, 
June 15, July 1, 15, 1953. 
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Marcez PnfLor. Trente-huit jours de crise [crisis between Mayer and Laniel]. Rev, polit. et 
pari., July, 1953. 
Huserr D'HérouviLLE. L'éternel problème du marché de la viande. Ibid. 
H. Krier et J, Le Bourva. Le budget de 1953, facteur d'inflation ou de reprise économique? 
Rev. de sci. et légis. finan., July-Sept., 1953. 
, ALBERT Dupuy. Une vague de grèves. Rev. de Paris, Sept., 1953. 
Monique RéviLLON. Arts et métiers de France. La fourrure. Rev. deux mondes, July x, 1953- 
Grorce Day. Arts et métiers de France. La Haute couture. Ibid., Aug. 1, 1953. 
P. Masson-OurseL. La connaissance scientifique de l'Asie en France depuis 1900 et les variétés 
de l'orientalisme. Rev. philos, de la France et de l'étranger, July-Sept., 1953. 
MarczL BLANCHARD. Administrateurs d'Indochine. Rev.d’hist. des colonies, XXXIX, 1952. 
Général L.-M. Cuassin. Guerre en Indochine. Rev. de défense nat., July, 1953. 
P.-L. Bret. La guerre d'Indochine vue par les Anglo-Saxons. Rev. de Paris, July, 1953. 
Jean-MicHEL DE LATTRE. Faut-il renoncer à équiper les territoires d'Outre-Mer? Les compagnies 
agréées. Rev. polit. et parl., July, 1953. 
ALBERT SARRAUT. Mon ambassade en Turquie. Rev. deux mondes, July 1, 1953. 
G. Desren et autres. Recherches collectives: Chronique documentaire pour une nouvelle histoire 
coloniale. Les papiers privés (suite et fin). Rev. d'hist. de l'Amér. fr., Sept., 1953.. 
[Five articles on North African policies.] Rev. socialiste, July, 1953. 
Pierre RimBErrT, Confrontation avec Jules Moch [I, II] ). Ibid., June, July, 1953. 
Francois GocuEL, Géographie des élections sociales de 1950-51. Rev. fr. de. sci. polit, Apr.— 
June, 1953. 
ErrENNE Wixrnl-RavNarL. La chute de René Mayer. Une nouvelle étape de la crise du régime. 
Rer. socialiste, June, 1953. 
GEORGES VEDEL. Comparaison du régime juridique des élections sociales et du régime juridique 
des élections politiques. Rev. fr. de sci. polit., Apr.-June, 1953. 
Vioror pe Pance, Le sacre de S. M. Elisabeth II [I, II]. Rev. deux mondes, June 15, July.1, 
1953. 
Marre Graner. A propos du couronnement: de la nécessité des fêtes dans une démocratie, Rev. 
socialiste, July, 1953. 
Rocer Priourer. La franc-maçonnerie sous les lys [review by Pierre Audiat]. Rev. de Paris, 
Sept., 1953. ~ 
PauL Léon. Sur la place de la Concorde. Rev. deux mondes, July 1, 1953. 
Le problème de l'organisation de l'enseignement économique en France [3 articles]. Rev. d'éc. 
polit., Mar.-Apr., 1953. 
' Lucien PLANTEFOL, Projets de réforme du baccalauréat. Rev. deux mondes, June 15, 1953. 
N.-L. Lesrec. L'avenir du concours général. Ibid., Aug. 1, 1953. 
Jean Cousin. L'académie de Besançon. lbid., Aug. 15, 1953. 
Davi» L. Down, The French Departmental Archives and the Fulbright Microfilm Project. Am. 
Archivist, July, 1953. 
RonrnT VaLois. L'Ecole des Chartes. Rev. d'hist. de PAmeér. fr., Sept, 1953. 
CHarzes Bramant. Exposé sur les Archives de France. Bull. Soc. d'hist. mod., Mar.-Apr., 1953. 
[Bibliography of French publications.] Bull. Centre d'information de la recherche d'hist. de 
France, no. 1, 1953. : 
Grorcrs Leresvre. Marc Bloch, Apologie pour l'histoire, ou Métier d'historien [review article]. 
Ree. hist., July-Sept., 1953. 


DocuMENTS 


La dernière lettre de Charles Seignobos à Ferdinand Lot. Rev. hist., July-Sept., 1953. 
Une lettre de Louis XIV [on money and finances, written to the archbishop of Paris]. Rev. 


pensée fr., Sept., 1953. 
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THE LOW COUNTRIES 
B. H. Wabeke 


ARTICLES 


G. ChmarLierR, Weustenraad, barde saint-simonien. Acad. roy. de Belgique, Bull. cl. lettres et sci, 
ser. 5, XXXIX, no. 1, 1953. 

ANTOINE DE SMET. Les Belges ont-ils pris part à la fondation de New York? Ibid. 

L, DE LICHTERVELDE. Rêves et réminiscences: le fédéralisme. Ibid., no. 2, 1953. 

P. BONENFANT. Rapport . . . sur l'activité de la commission interuniversitaire du microfilm . . 
Acad. roy. de Belgique, Bull. Comm. roy. d'hist., CXVIII, no. 1, 1953. 

J. Ruwer. Les archives de Vienne et l'histoire de notre pays. Ibid. 

RENÉ Bracarp. Les provinces religieuses des ordres mendiants dans la principauté de Liége. Ibid., 
CXVII, no. 4, 1952. 

W. BnuLzz. De opstand van het industriegebied in 1566. Ancien pays et assemblées d'état, IV, 
1952. 

C. VERLINDEN. Twee documenten over prijzen en lonen voor Vlaanderen en Gent (1588). Ibid. 

J. Barren, S.J. De zending van een Gelderse Priesterstudent. Arch. gesch. aartsbisdom Utrecht, 
LXXI, no. 3, 1952. 

Overzicht der literatuur omtrent het Aartsbisdom Utrecht. Ibid. 

S. Yazıma. Dutch Books on Science and Technology brought to Japan in the 18th'and roth 
Centuries. Arch. internat. d'hist. des sci., Jan-Mar., 1953. 

Pontianus Porman, O.F.M. De Nederlandse Minderbroeders Provincie in de Pruikentijd, 1670- 
1730. Bijdr. gesch. prov. minderbroeders in de Ned., XIII, 1953. 

Cunrsertus SLoors, O.F.M. Drie eeuwen Franciscaanse zielzorg te Woerden, 1653-1953. Ibid. 

B. van 'r Horr and L. J. Noorpnorr. Een kaart van de Nederlanden en de “Oosterscherzee” 
gedrukt door Jan de Beeldesnyder van Hoirne te Antwerpen in 1526. Het Boek, XXXI, no. 3. 

M. Niynorr. Het Huis Nijhoff. Ibid. 

W. H. van Severs. Ne Nederlandse uitgaven van “The Man in the Moone.” Ibid. 

R. C. Hexxer. Het boerenleven in Oost-Nederland omstreeks 1800. Driemaandelijkse Bladen, 
V, no. 2, 1953. 

ALICE CARTER. The Dutch and the English Public Debt in 1777. Economica, May, 1953. 

België in 1952. Gids op maatschappelijk gebied, May-June, 1953. 

De philosophie van Cornelis Broere in verband met de wijsgerige stelsels van zijn tijd. Haarlemse 
Bijdragen, LXIII, nos. 1-2, 1953. 

À. Munsters, M.S.C. Bij een oude kaart van Stein. Maasgouw, LXVII, no. 3, 1953. 

G. W. A. PANHUYSEN, Een vlag voor Limburg. Ibid, 

H. Boermans, Het brandweerwezen te Venlo in de 19e eeuw. Ibid., no. 4, 1953. 

B. Vogrs. Hebben de Augustijnen van Enkhuizen invloed gehad op de Hervorming? Ned. Arch. 
Kerkgesch., XXXIX, no. 4, 1953. 

A, HALLEMA. Tien jaren uit de geschiedenis der Hervormde Kerk te Breda en in West-Brabant 
1590-1600. Ibid., XXXIX, no. 4, XL, no. 1, 1953. 

M. E. KRoNENBERG. Uitgaven van Luther in de Nederlanden verschenen tot 1541. Ibid., XL, no. 
I, 1953. 

J. D. P. Warners. J. Oudaan tegen Vondel. did. 

S. J. FockEMA ANDREAE, Archives des églises wallonnes des Pays-Bas. Ned. Archievenblad, LVI, 
no. 3, 1953. 

W. W. van VALKENBURG. De afkomst van leden der Britse Koninklijke familie uit het Neder- 
landse regenten-patriciaat. Ned. Leeuw, July, 1953. 

D. A. DE Graar., Pierson en Tachtig. Nieuwe Taalgids, XLVI, no. 4» 1953. 

J. D. P. Warners. Oudaan's gedicht bij Vondel’s overlijden. Ibid. 

Holland in Canada VI. Ons Leger, June, 1952. 

A. HaLLeMa. Communia delicta gepleegd door militairen en berecht door de Gewestelijke 
Staten in 1729. Ibid., July, 1953. 

A. SrarinG. Vraagstukken der Oranje-Iconographie. Conterfeitte Rembrandt Frederik Hendrik 
en Amalia? Oud Holland, LXVIII, no. 1, 1953. 
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G. CHARLIER. Baudelaire et la Belgique. Rev. de litt. comparée, July-Sept., 1953. 

LAMBERT BEAUDUIN. Le cardinal Mercier et ses suffragants en 1914. Rev. gén, belge, July, 1953. 

CHARLES TERLINDEN. Du nouveau sur le duc d'Albe. Iid., Aug., 1953. 

Léon van DER Essen. Les Italiens en Flandre au 16e siècle. Ibid., Sept., 1953. 

Danrex RYELANDT. Philip Van Isacker, ministre belge. Ibid. 

W. C. D. Haarman. Enkele lotgevallen van de landen langs Maas en Waal voor en na het 
verleggen van de Maasmond. Tijdschr. econ. en soc. geogr., Jan., 1953. 

A. C. Carrer, Dutch Foreign Investment 1738—1800 in the Light of the Amsterdam "Collateral 
Succession" Inventories. Tijdschr. gesch., LXVI, no. 1, 1953. 

M. K. E. GorrscHAL&. Het verval van Brugge als wereldmarkt. Ibid. 

A. HarrzMa. Vlaardingen en Dordrecht als oudste Nederlandse galeiendepots, 1597-1609. Ibid. 

L. van DER Essen. Kritische studie over de oorlogvoering van het Spaanse leger in de Neder- 
landen . . . II. Onder Requesens (1573-1576). K. VI, Acad. v. Wet., Meded. Kl. Lett., XIV, 
no. I, 1952. 

M. F. AñsenHu1s. De requesten van pater Stóppel en prefect Wennekers in 1817 en 1819. West 
Indische Gids, June, 1953. 

W. van Dijk. Reinhart Frans van Lansberge Gouverneur van Suriname, 1859-1867. Ibid. 

C. F. G. Gerrouw. De stemming van Lu bevolking voor, tijdens en na de emancipatie van de 
slaven in Suriname. Ibid, 

J. M. van DER Linne. De emancipatie der negerslaven in Suriname en de zendingsarbeid der 
Moravische Broeders. Ibid. 

Pu, A, Samson. De status van Piekie-Njan [slaves without a master]. Ibid. 

J. M. van Winter. Lijst van bronen betreffende de afschaffing van de slavernij in Nederlands 
West-Indië. Ibid. 

1d. De openbare mening in Nederland over de afschaffing der slavernij. Ibid. 


DOCUMENTS 


ALBERT Somier AND Lucien Ceyssews. Correspondance de Pierre Cant sur les activités anti- 
jansénistes à Madrid (1679-1684). Acad. roy. de Belgique, Bull. Comm. roy. d'hist., CXVIII, 
no. I, 1953. 

J. BeLONJE. Verkoop van roerend goed te Angerlo [in 1603]. Arch. gesch. aartsbisdom Utrecht, 

- LXXI, nos. 2, 3, 1952. 

F. van Hoeck, S.J. Suppliek van Zutphense Katholieken om Paulselijke hulp voor stichting van 
een Jezuieten-college, 13 Januari, 1621. Ibid., no. 3, 1952. 

Lope RoELanpr. Huit lettres inédites de la mère de Rubens. Rev. gén. belge, July, 1953. 


NORTHERN EUROPE 
Oscar ]. Falnes 


ARTICLES 


FoLxE LINDBERG and Jonn I. KOLEHMAINEN. The Scandinavian Countries in International Affairs: 
A Selected Bibliography on the Foreign Affairs of Denmark, Finland, Norway, and Sweden 
1800-1952. Published by the Program in Scandinavian Area Studies, University of Minnesota, 
1953. 

Vacn DvspAHr, Litteraturoversigter 1945-1951. Handelshistorie. Fortid og Nutid, 1953. 

Jón HELGason. Tanker i en hándskriftsamling [source-editing problems]. Nord. Tids., nos. 
1—2, 1953. 

YNcvan Usrvepr. Vilhelm Grgnbech—filolog og historiker, Samtiden, no. 6, 1953. 

Erik Mozrke. The Asmild Rune Stone. Am. Scand. Rev., Sept., 1953. 

ARNE Opp Jonwsen. Nicolaus Brekespear and the Norwegian Church Province, 1153. Norseman, 
July-Aug., 1953» : . woe . . 
Avan Mosun. Sambandet mellan Chronologia Anonymi och Jyllandskrónikan. Hist. Tids. 

(Sw.), no. 2, 1953. 

T. S. Wiiaw. The Russian Company and Narva 1558-81. Slavonic and East Eur. Rev., June, 

1953. 
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Aur ÅBERG. Knud Fabricius, Skaanes overgang fra Danmark til Sverige: Studier over nation- 
alitetsskiftet i de skaanske landskaber i de nermeste slægtled efter Brømsebro- og Roskilde- 
fredene, YII, (Copenhagen, 1952, 242, kr. 12,00) [review article], Hist. Tids.(Sw.), no. 2, 1953- 

INGEGERD Lunbén. I stora ofredens Finland. Nord. Tids., nos. 1-2, 1953. 

L. G. v. B. Armfelt och hans karoliner [on Eirik Hornborg, Karolinen Armfelt, Helsingfors, 
1952]. Finsk Tids., May-June, 1953. : | 

OLLE Srripsserc. Hattarnas och Môssornes stillningstaganden till uyckfrihetsfrágan pá riks- 
dagarna 1760-62 och 1765-66. Hist. Tids.(Sw.), no. 2, 1953. 

ANNE RusinG. Schack Carl Rantzau-Aschebergs Forhold til J. F. Struensee. Jyske Saml., no. 3, 
1953. 

SrunE M. WALLER. Projektet till ett ständigt stinderutskott år 1800. Ett áterfunnet aktstycke frán 
riksdagen i Norrkóping. Statsvet. Tids., ncs. 2-3, 1953. 

O, M n. Svensk presshistoria [review of several studies]. Finsk Tids., May-June, 1953. 

RaGNAR ExMan, Presshistoria—mer eller mindre. Sv. Tids., no. 6, 1953. 

Lars HJERNER., Om Trust Receipt och Trust i svensk internationell privatrátt, Nord. Tids. for 
Int. Ret, no. 4, 1952. 

Per G. ANDREEN. Studier rôrande den s. k. affären Skogman. Hist. Tids.(Sw.), no. 2, 1953. 

HenrtETTE C. K. Nasser. Early Years of the Norwegian Folk High School. Scand. Studies, 
Aug., 1953. 

Hazvoan Korr. British Reports on Norwezian-Swedish Disputes 1880-1895. Norseman, July- 
Aug., 1953. 

Maurice Bourquin. Den alminnelige rekkevidde av den dom som ble avsagt 18. desember 1951 
av den Internasjonale Domstol i den Norsk-Britiske fiskerigrensetvist. Nord. Tids. for Int. 
Ret. no. 4, 1952. : 

Terze Worb. Statsminister Johan Nygaardsvold. Samtiden, no. 5, 1953. 

Tuomas Cur. Wyler. Hovedtrekk av Nasjonal Samlings idéer om stat og samfunn 1930-40. 
Statsvet. Tids., nos. 2-3, 1953. 

OLLE Nyman, Februarikrisen 1940. Ibid. 

J. H. J. Resettlement of Karelian Refugees. World Today, June, 1953. 

D. J. Crisotm. Lapland Progress. Norseman, July-Aug., 1953. 

Jonn J. TEAL, Jr. The Rebirth of North Norway. For. Affairs, Oct., 1953. 

Jürcen von Heun. Lettland; innere entwicklung. Osteuropa, July, 1953. 

Hans PETERSEN. Die sowjetische agrarpolitikk in den Baltischen staaten 1940-1952. Ibid. 

H. G. The Soviet Union and Finland: As Seen by a Norwegian. World Today, Aug., 1953. 

HeLGE Giverxozr. Finske problemer. Intern. Politikk, no. 6, 1953. 

ERIK ERIKSEN. Denmark’s New Constitution. Am. Scand. Rev., Sept., 1953. 

RuTH Atvsen. Shetland Today. Ibid. 

Inez Lunp. Dag Hammarskjöld. Ibid. 

Ince ScmerLo. Det Nordiske Råd. Intern. Politikk, no. 7, 1952. 

ByaRNE SoLHEIM. Det Nordiske Råd etter første sesjon. Ibid., no. 6, 1953. 

Gusrar PETRÉN. Nordiska rådet i verksamhet. Statsvet. Tids., nos. 2-3, 1953. 

Norsk utenrikspolitikk. Intern. Politikk, no. €, 1952. 

Cur. A. R. CHRISTENSEN. Norge i 1952, Nord. Tids., nos, 1-2, 1953. 

WiLHELM Kenau. Hva betyr stortingsvalget i 1953? Samtiden, no. 5, 1953. 





DocuMENTsS 


Det danske svar af 29. Oktober 1952 paa den russiske note af 1. s. m. vedrørende evt. stationer- 
ing af fremmede luftstyrker i Danmark. Nord Tids. for Int. Ret, no. 4, 1952. 


GERMANY, AUSTRIA, AND SWITZERLAND 


Ernst Posner 


ARTICLES 


WALTER Kómer. Der Augsburger Reichstag von 1530 und die Schweiz. Schweiz. Zeitsch. f. 


Gesch., no. 2, 1953. 
G. Prerrrer. Die Einführung der Reformation als kirchenrechtliches und bekenntniskundliches 
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Problem. Bl. f. deutsche Landesgesch., 1952, pp. 112-33. 

WaLTBER HusATscH. Die inneren Voraussetzungen der Säkularisation des deutschen Ordens- 
staates in Preussen. Archiv f. Reformationsgesch., 1952, pp. 145-71. ` 

Id. Deutscher Orden und Preussentum. Zeitsch. f. Ostforschung, no. 4, 1952. 

ANTON Garl, Johann von Vlatten und der Einfluss des Erasmus von Rotterdam auf die Kirchen- : 
politik der vereinigten Herzogtümer, Diisseldorfer Jahrb., 1951, pp. 1-109. 

R. Srurperion. Die Bedeutung der Leteinschule für die Ausbreitung der Reformation in West- 
falen, Jahrb. d. Vereins f. Westf. Kirchengesch., 1951. 

SamueL J. T. Muer. Molanus, Lutheran Irenicist (1633-1722). Church Hist., Sept, 1953. 

K. ScHorNsauM. Die Kirchenvisitetionen im Amte Heideck 1586 und Superintendent Dr. Jakob 
Scopper. Zeitsch. f. bayer. Kirchengesch., 1952, pp. 1531-64. 

Hans KzinGs. Johannes Letzner, ein niedersächsischer Chronist des 16. Jahrhunderts. Nieder- 
sáchsisch. Jahrb. f. Landesgesch., 1952. - 

Geruarp Parke., Pommern im deutschen Geschichtsbild. Zeizsch. f. Ostforsch., no. 2, 1953. 

Erwin Arnor. Vom markgraflichen Patrimonialstaat zum grossherzoglichen Verfassungsstaat 
Baden. Zeitsch. f. d. Gesch. d. Oberrheins, no. 1, 1953. ` 

GERHARD OESTREICH. Der römiscke Stoizismus und dis oranische Heeresreform. Hist. Zeitsch., 
Aug., 1953. 

Kurr Puz. Nürnberg und die Niederlande. Mitt. d. Vereins f. Gesch. d. Stadt Nürnberg, 1952. 

A. ERNSTBERGER. Nürnberger Patrizier- und Geschlechtersóhne auf ihrer Bildungsreise durch 
Frankreich 1608 bis 1610. Ibid. : 

HziNRICH ScHNEE. Studien zur Institution des Hofjudentums in Kurkóln. Ann. d. Hist. Vereins 
f. d. Niederrhein, 1952. 

Dowar» F., Lacu. Sinophilism of Christian Wolff (1679-1754). Jour. Hist. Ideas, Oct., 1953. 

Femz Reboucas. A German Eighteenth-Century Iron Works during Its First Hundred Years. 
Part II. Bull. Bus. Hist. Soc., Sept., 1953. 

Frrrz Terveen, Das Retablissement König Friedrich Wilhelms I, in Preussisch-Litauen von 1714 
bis 1740. Zeitsch. f. Ostforsch., no. 4, 1952. 

Ruporr Grrzser. Die deutsche Kaazlei in London, ihre Entstehung und Anfänge, Bi. f. deutsche 
Landesgesch., 1952, pp. 153-68. | 

Gzruarp Meyer. Pietismus und Herrnhutertum in Niedersachsen im 18. Jahrhundert. Nieder- 
sáchsisch. Jahrb. f. Landesgesch., 1952. 

DacoserT DE Levie. Patriotism and Clerical Office: Germany, 1761-1773. Jour. Hist. Ideas, 
Oct, 1953. 

Leo Jusr. Hontheim, ein Gedenkblatt zum 250. Geburtstag. Archiv f. mittelrhein. Kirchengesch., 
1952. 

Max BnauBAcH. Rheinische Aufklirung. Ann. d. Hist. Vereins f. d. Niederrhein, 1951, pp. 
74-180 and 1952, pp. 257-346. 

Id, Miszellen zur Geschichte der ersten Bonner Universitit. Bonner Geschichtsbl., 1952, pp. 43-61. 

GERHARD WURZBACHER. Studien über den Wandel der sozialen und vólkischen Struktur eines 
Landkreises im pommerschen-westpreussischen Grenzraum zwischen 1773 und 1937. Zeitsch. 
f. Ostforsch., no. 2, 1953. 

Emu Zenz. Die kirchenpolitischen Beziehungen zwischen dem Erzstift Trier und Frankreich nach 
Ausbruch der Französischen Revolution. Archiv f. Mistelrhein, Kirchengesch., 1952. 

STEPHEN A. FisHer-GALATI. The Nature and Immeciate Origins of the Treaty of the Holy 
Alliance. History, Feb., 1953. 

DieraicH Scmwipr, Der Kampf der “Neuen Rheinischen Zeitung" . . . für die Schaffung einer 
selbstindigen Organisation der deutschen Arbeiterklasse (Februar bis Mai 1849). Wiss. Zeitsch. 
d. Univ. Leipzig, no. 3, 1952-53. 

Wir Hoppe. Einhundert Jahre Sesamtverein. BJ. f. deutsche Landesgesch., 1952. 

LzoNHarD von MuraLrT. Über Bismarcks Glauben. Hist. Zeitsch., Aug., 1953. 

AzserT W. Scnoop. Minister Kern und Bismarck. Schweiz. Zeitsch. f. Gesch., no. 2, 1953. 

Roserr Lewis Kornr. Colonialism inside Germany: 1886-1918. Jour. Mod. Hist., Sept., 1953. 

CuarLes Scar, Guillaume II et l'Europe. Rev. de Paris, Aug., 1953. 

Farrz Harruno. Das persönliche Regiment Kaiser Wilkelms II. Sitzungsber. d. Deutsch. Akad. d. 
Wiss, zu Berlin, KI. f. Gesellscheftswiss,, no. 3, 1952. 
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CHARLOTTE SEMPELL. The Constitutional and Political Problems of the Second Chancellor, Leo 
von Caprivi. Jour. Mod. Hist., Sept, 1953. 

Erik R. v. KuemneLT-LeooimN, Catholicism of the Germanies. Dublin Rev., 2d quar., 1953. 

ALEXANDER GRIEBEL. Geschichte-Geheime Kommandosache. Deutsche Rundsch., 1952, pp. 1024— 
27, 1953, pp. 187-97. 

FeLIx E. HirscH. Stresemann in Historical Perspective. Rev. Politics, July, 1953. 

"Tuzopon EscHENBURG. Franz von Papen. Vierteljahrsh. f. Zeitgesch., Apr., 1953. 

HERMANN Mau. Die "Zweite Revolution"—TDer 30. Juni 1934. Ibid. 

S.-A. SHENTOUB. Le role des expériences de la vie quotidienne dans la structuration des préjugés 
de l'antisémitisme Nazi. Les zemps mod., July, 1953. 

HEINRICH STUEBEL. Die Entwicklung des Nationalsozialismus in Südwestafrika. Moda adis 
f. Zeitgesch., Apr., 1953. 

Werner CoNzx. Tchechen und Deutsche in Mitteleuropa: aus der Sicht der Sudetenkrise von 
1938. Aussenpolitik, Aug., 1953. 

M. Brunscuwic. L'Allemagne en guerre. Rev. hist., July-Sept., 1953. 

WERNER ConzE. Die deutsche Opposi-ion gegen Hitler. Pol. Lit., no. 5-6, 1953. 

WALTER Dirks. Die Christliche Demokratie in der deutschen Bundesrepublik. Frankfurter Hefte, 
Sept., 1953. 

Karu FRIEDRICH Grosse. Sowjetische Deutschlandpolitik, Aussenpolitik, July, 1953. 

XXX. La renaissance de l'économie allemande (II). Rev. polit. et parl., June, 1953. 

M. J. Bonn. Betrachtungen eines Nichtheimgekehrten. Zur inneren und äusseren Lage Deutsch- 
lands. Merkur, no. 8, 1953. 

Joan McCormick. The Berlin Events: Cold War Turning Point? A First-hand Report of the 
Uprising. Commentary, Aug., 1953. 

RosErT D'HarcourT. En Allemagne—lendemain d'ém meute, Rev. des deux mondes, Aug. 15, 1953. 

Hergerr v. Dirksen. Die Auswirkungen der mitteldeutschen Erhebung vom 16. und 17. Juni, 
Schweizer Monatsh., Aug., 1953. 

Hans Harm. Ein Kapitel Habsburgischen Osthandels: Die erste Reise der Willeshovenschen 
Compagnie (1782). Jahrb. f. Gesch. Osteuropas, no. 2, 1953. 

FrreoricH ENcEL-Janost. Austria anc the Conclave of 1878. Cath. Hist. Rev., July, 1953. 

Ernst KarL Winter. Von Habsburg zu Hitler; Erinnerungen anlásslich eines Buches. Hochland, 
1952, PP. 49-59. 

JuLrus WyLER. The Formation of the Swiss Democracy. Social Research, Summer, 1953. 

FERDINAND ELSENER. Glarus 600 Jahre im Bund. Neuere Literatur zur Glarner Geschichte. 
Schweiz. Zeitsch. f. Gesch., no. 2, 1953. 

LroNHaRD von Murat. Zwingli und Pestalozzi als Staatsdenker. Archiv f. Kulturgesch., 1952, 
PP. 130-53. 

GzoncEs GrosjEAN. Miliz und Kriegsgenügen als Problem in Wehrwesen des alten Bern. Archiv 
d. Hist. Vereins d. Kantons Bern, no. 1, 1953. 

UrnrcH 1M. Hore. Vom Bern des “Ancien Regime" und vom Bern der Aufklärung. Ibid. 

CHRISTOLPH von STEIGER. Die Stellung der iedigen Bürger im alten Bern. Ibid. 

Kurr Gucaisserc. Der Pfarrer in der bernischen Staatskirche. Ibid. 

Peter Gite, Die demokratische Bewegung im Kanton Bern. Ibid. 

Hexror Ammann. Fernaufschliisse zur schweizerischen Wirtschaftsgeschichte. Schweiz, Zeitsch. 
f. Gesch., no. 2, 1953. 


DOCUMENTS 


RecinaLD H. Puetrs. Aus den Seekt-Dokumenten. Deutsche Rundsch., 1952, pp. 881-91, 
1013-23. 

Kurt GERSTEIN UND JANKEL Wiernik. Belcec und Treblinka—Ein SS-Offizier und ein Jude 
berichten über die Todeslager in Pclen. Frankfurter Hefte, July, 1953. 

Augenzeugenbericht zu den Massenvergasungen [Kurt Gerstein]. Vierteljahrsh. f. Zeitgesch., 
Apr., 1953. 
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ITALY 
Gaudens Megaro 


ARTICLES 


Franco Lanza. Appunti sul termine e sul concetto di barocco. Studi urbinati, no. 1, 1951. 

Epwarp Rosen. A Friend of John Milton: Valerio Chimentelli and His copy of Viviani's De 
Maximis et minimis. Bull. New York Pub. Lib., June, 1953. 

Epwarp Rosen. Carlo Dati on the Invention of Eyeglasses. Isis, June, 1953. 

Lecror. Il “Risorgimento” dalle leggende alla storia: una revisione necessaria alla luce della 
verità. O Ciompi, Mar., 1952. 

Ema Moret. I fondi archivistici del Museo Centrale del Risorgimento: XIX—I volumi 
manoscritti [cont.]. Rassegna stor. Risorgimento, Jan.-Mar., 1953. 

Jacques GopEcHor. I francesi e l'unità italiana sotto il Direttorio. Riv. stor. ital., Dec., 1952. 

Pra Onnis. Filippo Buonarroti, la congiura di-Babeuf e il Babuvismo. Nuova riv. stor, Sept.-Dec., 
1952. 

RAFFAELE De Cesare. Alfred de Vigny e l'Italia: Contributo bibliografico alla fortuna del Vigny 
in Italia. Studi urbinati, no. 2, 1951. 

Sarvo MasTELLONE. Un aristocratico in esilio: Santorre di Santarosa. Riv. stor. ital., Mar., 1953. 

Lagos PAszror. Osservazioni sull'edizione nazionale degli scritti di Mazzini. Rassegna stor. Risor- 
gimento, Jan.-Mar., 1953. 

Maaro Rossr. Emancipation of the Jews in Italy. Jewish Soc. Stud., Apr., 1953. 

Gumo Porzio. La guerra regia in Italia nel 1848-49 [cont.]. Nuova riv. stor., Sept-Dec., 1952. 

ALDO BERSELLI. I mazziniani a Bologna dal!’ 8 maggio 1849 al 6 febbraio 1853. Ibid. 

SALVATORE CARBONE. La Mostra veneziana dei “Martiri di Belfiore" (7 dicembre 1952-6 gennaio 
1953). Rassegna stor. Risorgimenio, Jan.—Mar., 1953. 

Emra Noire. La censura borbonica contro il "Gustavo terzo o un Ballo in maschera" di 
Giuseppe Verdi. Ibid. : 

Roserro Cessr. I] problema veneto dopo Villafranca, 1859-60 [cont.]. Ibid. 

Fererico Cuaron, Croce storico. Rit. stor. ital., Dec., 1952. 

Eucenio Dupré THesemer. Luigi Simeoni [obituary article]. Ibid., Mar., 1953. 

Norman Kocan. The Italian Action Party and the Institutional Question. Western Pol. Quar., 
June, 1953- 

The Government's Emigration Policy. Italian Affairs, Apr., 1953. 

Italy's Foreign Trade. Ibid. 

Italy and the Arab Countries. Ibid. 

Bock Publishing in Italy in 1952. Ibid., June, 1953. 

The Reconstructed Abbey of Montecassino. Ibid. 

The Development of Italy’s Relations with other Mediterranean Countries. Ibid. 

Italy’s Liberalising Policy in Foreign Trade. Ibid. 

The Fight against Unemployment. Ibid. 

The Itelian Wool Industry. Ibid. 

The Revival of Italy's Mercantile Marine. Ibid. 

The Italian General Election. Ibid. 


DocuMENTS 


Orca Turner. Il rapporto di don Carlos dal ducato di Milano, nel 1626, a Filippo IV di 
Spagna. Riv. stor. ital., Dec., 1952. 

Lettres de Mazzini à Herzen. Bull. Internat. Inst. Soc. Hist. (Amsterdam), no. 1, 1953. 

Davip H. Pinkney. Garibaldi's Claim to American Citizenship: Some Unpublished Documents. 
Rassegna stor. Risorgimento, Jan.—Mar., 1953. 
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RUSSIA AND SLAVIC EUROPE 
Sergius Yakobson* 


THE AMERICAN EXPEDITION. By Sven Waxell. Translated from Johan Skalberg's 
Danish version, and an Introduction and Note, by M. 4. Michael. (Edinburgh, William 
Hodge; New York, Macmillan, 1952, pp. 236, $3.00.) This volume presents an addi- 
tion to the sources of our knowledge of the second Bering voyage, beyond what was 
included in the late Professor F. A. Golder's two volumes under the title Bering’s 
Voyages (1922-25). The manuscript of Lt. Sven Waxell, a Swede who spent sixteen 
years with the expedition, ending his service as its commander, after the death of 
Captain Bering in 1741, was found in 1938 and translated into Danish by Johan 
Skalberg from a photostat copy of the manuscript in the State Library in Leningrad. 
M. A. Michael translated the Danish edition and wrote the introduction and note. The 
result is an excellent edition in English by one who knows how to translate with a 
rare style and insight. Actually the Waxell account supplements in many places 
and in others goes beyond the Steller journal. It is a strictly factual account of the 
voyage by a simple, straightforward seaman. It is more level-headed, less opinionated, 
and undoubtedly more truthful than Steller’s. Its reliability becomes evident as the 
story of unimaginable privations unfolds. The long illness and demise of Captain 
Bering, the tragic mistake of following Professor de la Croyére's map founded on “false 
and unfounded information,” and the devastating experiences of the last winter 
stranded on the island—these and others give us a true insight into the expedition. 
Those who are interested also in the advance of this expedition of three thousand men 
across Siberia to the Pacific will find, as this reviewer has, that Waxell's description 
confirms and supplements our previous knowledge of the river and land trails which 
men used in crossing that part of the Asian continent. Especially the route from 
Yakutsk to Okhotsk through the Yudoma Pass is clarified as it has never been before. 
The translator-editor is to be congratulated for making available a source of this 
importance. Ronsznr J. Kerner, University of California, Berkeley 


ARTICLES 


MychayLo Hrusxevsky. The Traditional Scheme of “Russian” History and the Problem of a 
Rational Organization of the History of the Eastern Slavs. Ann. Ukrainian Acad. of Arts and 
Sci. in U. S., Winter, 1952. 

O nekotorykh vazhneishikh zadachakh sovetskikh istorikov [The most important tasks of Soviet 
historians]. Voprosy ist., no. 6, 1953. 

N. N. Rozov. Materialy po istorii nashei strany v russkikh rukopisnykh fondakh Gosudarstvennoi 
publichnoi biblioteki imeni M. E. Saltykova-Shchedrina v Leningrade [Materials for the 
history of the USSR in the Russian manuscript collections of the Saltykov-Shchedrin State 
Public Library in Leningrad]. Ibid. 

W. SrscHERBAKIWSKYJ. The Early Ukrainian Social Order as Reflected in Ukrainian Wedding 
Customs. Slavonic and East Eur. Rev., June, 1953. 

T. S. WiLLan. The Russia Company and Narva, 1558-81. Ibid. 

C. Bicxrorp O'Brien. Russia and Turkey, 1677-1681: The Treaty of Bakhchisarai. Russian 
Rev., Oct., 1953. 

Marc Razer, The Philosophical Views of M. Speransky. Slavonic and East Eur. Rev., June, 1953. 

Id. An American View of the Decembrist Revolt. Jour. Mod. Hist., Sept., 1953. 

R. P. Konusma. Izuchenie K. Marksom sotsial'no-ekonomicheskogo razvitiia Rossii posle- 
reformy 1861 goda [The study by Karl Marx of the socio-economic development of Russia 
after the reform of 1861]. Voprosy ist., no. 5, 1953. 


1 Responsible only for the list of articles. 
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Lazar VoLin. Land Tenure and Land Reform in Modern Russia. Agric. Hist., Apr. 1953. 

A. Tyrxova-WILLIAMs, The Cadet Party. Russian Rev., July, 1953. 

Davip Suus. Kropotkin and Lenin. Ibid., Oct., 1953. 

ABRAHAM Ascuer. The Kornilov Affair. Ibid. 

N. M. Mxsukov. Rabochii klass v bor'be za soiuz so srednim krest'ianstvom v 1918-nachale 
1919 goda [The struggle of the working class for a union with the peasantry, 1918 and the 
beginning of 1919]. Voprosy ist., no. 6, 1953. 

Roserr V. DawiELs. The Soviet Succession: Lenin and Stalin. Russian Rev., July, 1953. 

NaTHAN Lerres. Stalin as an Intellectual. World Politics, Oct., 1953. 

A. P. Finarov. Sotsialisticheskoe sorevnovanie na predpriiatiiakh v nachale pervoi piatiletki 
[Socialist competition in the industrial plants at the beginning of the first five-year plan]. 
Voprosy ist., no. 6, 1953. . 

Herserr Wanpams, The Church in Soviet Russia. Soviet Stud., July, 1953. 

GzoncE C. Gurus, The Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. Russian Rev., Oct., 1953. 

Paie E. MoseLyY. The Kremlin's Foreign Policy since Stalin. For. Affairs, Oct., 1953. 

Sir OLar Canok. Soviet Colonialism in Central Asia. Ibid. . 

James Coocan. Bread and the Soviet Fiscal System. Rev. Economics and Statistics, May, 1953. 

F. D. HorzMaw. The Burden of Soviet Taxation [1925-50]. Am. Ec. Rev., Sept., 1953. 

Geonce Kemény. Eastern Europe: Developments in Social and Economic Structure. World 
Politics, Oct., 1953. 

O powiązanie polskie} nauki historycznej z nowym życiem narodu [The ties of Polish historical 
science with the new life oí the nation]. Kwartalnik Historyczny (Warsaw), LX, no. 1, 1953. 

Sraniscaw ARNOLD. Praca Józefa Stalina “Ekonomiczne problemy socjalizmu w ZSRR” a niektóre 
zagadnienia historii Polski [Stalins “Economic Problems of Socialism in the USSR” and 
some problems of Polish history]. 1032. 

Iva FrIeDLAENDER. Nyare publikationer rörande Polens medeltid. Hist. Tids.(Sw.), no. 2, 1953. 

Henryk LowmiaÑskt. Problematyka historyczna Grodów Czerwieñskich w związku z planem 
zespołowych badań polsko-radzieckich [Historical] problems of Eastern Galicia in connection 
with the joint Polish-Soviet research plan]. Kwartalnik Historyczny, LX, no. 1, 1953. 

Ewa MaLeczyŃska. O nowe spojrzenie na przeszłość Śląska [New light on Silesia’s past]. 
Ibid, 

ANNA SUCHENI-GRABOWSKA, Le privilège du roi Sigismond I sur le cautionnement des paysans 
[in Polish; French summary]. Przegląd Historyczny (Warsaw), nos. 1-2, 1953. 

STANISLAW SRENIOWSKI. L'historiographie bourgeoise en Pologne et la question paysanne au 
xvu siècle [in Polish; French summary]. Ibid. 

Wianystaw CzapLiNskr. Les mouvements populaires en Pologne, en 1651 [in Polish; French 
summary]. Ibid, 

Józer Gierowski. La répression de la révolte paysanne dans le pays de Kurpie en 1738 [in 
Polish; French summary]. Ibid. 

Emanvet Rosrworowsxr. La réforme réalisée a Pawłow par Paul Xavier Brzostowski (1767- 
1795) [in Polish; French summary]. Ibid. i 

Steran Kinrewicz. L'historiographie polonaise et l'insurrection de janvier [in Polish; French 
summary]. Ibid. 

Janina Leskiewiczowa. Le système de l'acquittement par le travail dans l'économie agricole 
du royaume de Pologne avant 1864 [in Polish; French summary]. Ibid. 

Franciszer Ryszka, Kulisy decyzji w sprawie Śląska w r. 1921 [The background of the 1921 
decision concerning Silesia]. Kwartainik Historyczny, LX, no. 1, 1953. 

D. E. Viney. Czech Culture and the "New Spirit," 1948-52. Slavonic and East Eur. Rev., June, 
1953. 

Mirjana Porovié-Rapenxovié. Une contribution à l'étude des relations commerciales entre 
Raguse et Ja Bosnie et l'Herzégovine (1480-1500) [in Serbian; French summary]. Istoriski 
glesnik (Belgrade), nos. 1-4, 1952. 

Vux Vinaver. La Turquie et la République de Raguse à l'époque de l'invasion espagnole de 
la Mer Adriatique (1617-1619) [in Serbian; French summary]. Ibid. 

VLADIMIR Sroyandevió, Fürst Milosch und die Beschützung der serbischen Grenze während 
der Pestepidemie 1836-38 in der Türkei [in Serbian; German summary]. Ibid. 
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Lyusomm Dunkovié-JaxÉró. Sur les Serbes de Trieste et sur les aspirations slaves à Trieste de 
1848 à 1850 [in Serbian; French summary]. Ibid. 

Mrivoye Urošević. La lutte de Mita Cenié contre la partie radicale serbe [in Serbian; French 
summary]. Ibid. 

CharLes JELAVICH. The Revolt in Bosnia-Hercegovina, 1881-82, Slavonic and East Eur. Rev, 
June, 1953. 

O. V. PanrsuxriLova. Rabochee dvizhenie 7 Bolgarii v 1905-1907 godakh [The workers’ move- 
ment in Bulgaria, 1905-1907]. Voprosy ist., no. 6, 1953. 


DOCUMENTS 
Euror Warrers, Austro-Russian Relations under Goluchowski, 1895-1906. Slavonic and East 
Eur. Rev., June, 1953. 
EMANUEL HaLicz. Materiały do dziejów ruchu chłopskiego w 1861 r. [Documents concerning 
the history of the peasant movement in 1861]. Kwartalnik Historyczny, LX, no. 1, 1953. 


Near Eastern History 
Sidney Glazer? 


WORLD WITHOUT END: THE MIDDLE EAST, By Emil Lengyel. (New York, 
John Day, 1953, pp. 374, $5.00.) This book by a professor of education at New York 
University is perhaps the latest in English on the Middle East. Its aim is to survey 
life as it is and as it has been in this “poorhouse of the world,” this “kitchen of 
religions.” It is written for the “average” reader, and it is barely an average work, 
for such headings as “Eyeless in Gaza,” “All or Nothing,” “A Midsummer Nights 
Dream,” and expressions like “He never had it so good” (p. 327, referring to the 
$14,000,000 annual royalties received by the sheik of Qatar) do not add much to an 
author's scholarly reputation, His first-hand knowledge of certain countries serves him 
well, but that does not seem to be the sole reason for showering upon Israel and 
Turkey more than their share of praise. His indignation about social, economic, and 
political inequalities in these countries is understandable, and his account of wide- 
spread poverty in the midst of abundance in certain countries is clear. But his pre- 
scription for the solution of the mul-iple problems of the Middle East, to be admin- 
istered under our guidance, as expounded on pages 354-62, borders on quackery. He 
alleges that in the past the British end the French have supported corrupt govern- 
ments in the Middle East. We should not commit such blunders; our efforts and 
good will should not be wasted; “our money should not get stuck in pasha pockets.” 
Instead, “we should lend our help to give a chance to every person who deserves it” 
(p. 356). There it is, but “ay, there's the rub.” In his effort to oversimplify many 
complex problems of the Middle East Mr. Lengyel sometimes offers opinions as facts; 
other times misstatements are qualified by parenthetical statements (on p. 142, for 
example) ascribing these to the press; and in a few cases inaccuracies become ludicrous. 
There is no evidence that “in mid-1952 more than forty million dollars of Point Four 
money was available for Iran” (p. 276). Actually the total earmarked for the entire 
Middle East and African region was about $38,000,000. The statement that “only 2 
per cent of the land of Iran is fit for use and not more than a fifth of that is under 
culüvation" (p. 67) is not at all accurate. More startling is his statement that "the 
relation of the Koran to the spoken tongues [in Arab countries] is similar to that of 
Latin to the ‘vulgar’ languages of Italians, Iberians and the French” (p. 197). This is 
simply absurd. A. O. SARKISSIAN, Library of Congress 
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MIDDLE EAST DILEMMAS: THE BACKGROUND OF UNITED STATES POLICY, 
By J. C. Hurewitz. (New York, Harper and Brothers for Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions, 1953, pp. xiv, 273, $3.75.) Many parts of the Middle East are either hostile or 
indifferent to the United States and unwilling to participate in any broad plan for 
area socio-economic improvement or collective security against Russian expansionism. 
The failure to sense the values of the one and the necessity for the other is usually 
considered to be due to errors of commission and omission by Western policy 
makers as well as to internal conflicts—intra- and interstate—for which European 
powers are held to be at least partially responsible. In an attempt to clarify the prob- 
lems confronting Americans, Professor Hurewitz first elaborates the historical back. 
ground of the major events and crises that occurred from the early nineteenth century 
and then examines the origin and character of American involvement, with particular 
emphasis on the post-World War II period. As a political chronicle, the book is 
successful; for it includes almost everything of importance and is related with accuracy 
and objectivity. The dense compilation of dates and data is made tolerable by a brisk 
and lucid style of writing. However, the nonspecialist, whom the author had primarily 
in mind, will not put the book down with a full comprehension of the difficulties 
facing the State Department. Intergovernmental relations in the Middle East, as 
elsewhere, rest ultimately on the nature and aspirations of their peoples, In order 
to understand why the dilemmas in this area are so sharp and intractable, we must 
know much more about it than the external political history. Equally important, 
for instance, are the family and social structure of the population, psychology, and 
religion. The nature and dimensions of the problems, not to mention possible methods 
of solving them, cannot be grasped until there is a full appreciation, for exam- 
ple, of the impact made on the Persian mind by Western ideas and technology, the 
traditional attitude of Moslems toward Jews, the dynamics of Arab nationalism 
(significantly different in several respects from that in Europe or even the Far East), 
the role of Islam, dynastic and other conflicts in the Arab world. These are but 
lightly touched by the author. Relying, moreover, wholly on Western language 
material, he has presented essentially the European view. In dealing with foreign 
peoples it is evident that their image of America—true, false, or distorted—must be 
reckoned with. i S. G. 
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SELECTIONS FROM ORME MANUSCRIPTS. Edited by Diwan Bahadur C. 8. Srini- 
vasachariar. (Annamalainagar, S. India, Annamalai University, 1952, pp. xxv, 394, 
15s.) The editor properly introduces his readers to the historian, Robert Orme, and 
to his book, /ndostan. The brief biography stresses Orme's relationships with the 
men who fought the war in the Carnatic. The equally brief summary of Indostan 
reviews the outstanding facts in the familiar story of Dupleix and Clive, d'Aché and 
Pocock, Lally and Pigot. The source materials included in this volume, however, do 
not reflect the breadth of coverage suggested by the editor's introduction. Approxi- 
mately two thirds of the selected sources address themselves to the intimate details 
descriptive of the unsuccessful French siege of Trichinopoly (Tritchanapoly). One 
source covers French and British peace talks carried on in 1753-54 in London with 
a view to ending the armed conflict on the Coromandel coast of India in times of 
ostensible peace between England and France. The English sources recording the 
seige of Fort St. David and its capitulation to the French in 1758 appear at the end 
of the volume. The editor is to be congratulated upon his inclusion of most helpful 
detailed notes in analysis of points of difficulty appearing in the original texts. The 
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omission both of an index of proper names and of maps and plans illustrating the mili- 
tary operations described is the only notable criticism of this valuable volume of source 
material, Ermer H. Currs, Northeastern University 
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GENERAL 


BY LAND AND BY SEA: ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. By Samuel Eliot Morison. 
(New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1953, pp. 359, iv, $5.00.) In this Auslese from occa- : 
sional papers and addresses of the past forty years the rear admiral-professor illus- 
trates what he preaches explicitly in his paper called “History as a Literary Art,” 
namely, sound history and good writing. As becomes the title of his volume he 
moves as surely on land as on water. The tempo of his writing rises when he smells 
salt air and “sees the sails conceive and grow big bellied with the wanton wind." The 
essay on the "Clipper Ships of Massschusetts" illustrates this with writing spirited 
enough to stir a landlubber and to imprint in his memory the name of Donald 
McKay, the distinguished designer. Written equally con amore is the passage where 
the author stands on the deck o£ the Mayflower and issues the orders that brought 
it safely into Provincetown Harbor. The shade of Master Jones must have murmured, 
"Well done, Professor" as the author's pen drops the anchor and the little ship 
makes sternway. The fifteen papers are grouped under four headings: maritime; 
biographical; saints, scholars and sinners; history and historians; with the Oxford 
introductory lecture “A Prologue to American History” for full measure. As space 
does not permit individual comment, mostly commendatory, it is permissible to sug- 
gest that Professor Morison excels in presenting familiar topics treated by others and 
by himself in detail in a way that brings out clearly what you dimly knew by much 
reading. This is evident in the freshness without dramatics of the essays on the young 
Washington, Elbridge Gerry, John Adams, and Thomas Jefferson, and the Pilgrim 
Fathers. Vanishing traditions, especially about the last, are firmly dismissed to the 
historical limbo. Courses in historical methods are derided (he evidently never sat in 
Professor Haskins course), but method is illustrated in the sketch of Professor Chan- 
ning, in his presidential address, both self-revealing, and in the critique of Charles 
Beard. The latter bears its justification in the substance, which needed to be said, 
but not in its title, “History through a Beard." This title was far too cute when it 
appeared in August, 1948, as Beard was dying. Its retention now is sheer bad taste. 
The final word is one of commendation for a type of book that too often seems musty 
and jejune. If I were teaching a course in methodology I should, with the publisher's 


and author's approval, make some of these essays required reading. 
Guy STANTON FORD, Washington, D.C. 


PARKMAN'S HISTORY: THE HISTORIAN AS LITERARY ARTIST. By Otis A. 
Pease. [The Wallace Notestein Essays, Volume 1.] (New Haven, Yale University Press, 
1953, pp. xi, 86, $3.00.) From Farnham and Sedgwick to Mason Wade, writers who 
have treated Francis Parkman extensively have typically found themselves challenged 
more by the historian than by the histories. Mr. Pease has gone counter to that trend, 
He has written a little book about Parkman's books of history, and has done so with 
an excellent mixture of sensitivity and enthusiasm. Mr, Pease departs from the tra- 
dition chiefly in rejecting the Great Man theory as an explanation of Parkman's phi- 
losophy of history. He argues vigorously and for the most part convincingly that 
Parkman valued character in man for its own sake and not because' he considered it 
exclusively critical in determining events. Mr. Pease points out also that Parkman 
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went beyond his treatment of men by erecting a full structure of historical events which 
did not depend on identifying the men or what they did. Indeed, 200 pages of The 
Old Regime, finished in 1874, may be considered one of the pioneer institutional his- 
tories in American scholarship. The picture of Parkman the historian which emerges 
from this book is of a writer little influenced by the ferment in historical scholarship 
seething around him. “His last book,” says Mr. Pease, “differed from his first in ways 
explicable by reference to Parkman's maturing literary facility, and by little else.” 
Parkman presented his facts so as to emphasize the most colorful and dramatic epi- 
sodes, and the exploits of vigorous men. These episodes and exploits were held together 
by a skein of themes which were especially interesting to Parkman—explorers and 
the wilderness, the Catholic universe (in which the seventeenth-century explorer- 
priests served him as heroes and the eighteenth-century political-priests as villains), 
leaders and their heroism, and the web of institutional and economic fact. Mr, Pease 
hurries over but does not ignore Parkman's deficiencies—for example, the fact Henry 
Adams pointed out, that he did not “file and burnish and cut”; his doubtful biological 
and psychological assumptions (for instance, the superiority of the male sex, and the 
belief that some races and not others were fit for freedom); and the melodramatic 
cast of certain pages. But over and above these defects, Pease argues, Parkman's great- 
ness stands firm on his ability ta “impart to the exposition and analysis of great his- 
torical movements the vividness and flexibility of imaginative writing.” Parkman was 
made for military action and knew it, said Van Wyck Brooks; and if he could not 
live that life, the one substitute left him was to write it. Mr. Pease comes close to this 
same position in explaining the quality of the writing. Parkman, he says, wrote “with 
the relish of one who craved similar adventure for himself.” All through his life the 
presence of the wilderness, remembered from his early travels, remained with him, 
and his vivid imagination succeeded in ever narrowing the gap between that remem- 
bered experience and the framework of historical actuality. 
Wisor Scuramm, University of Illinois 


THE AMERICAN WAY: THE ECONOMIC BASIS OF OUR CIVILIZATION. By 
Shepard B. Clough. (New York, Thomas Y. Crowell, 1953, pp. viii, 246, $3.00.) 


HISTOIRE ECONOMIQUE DES ETATS-UNIS DEPUIS LA GUERRE DE SÉCES- 
SION (1865-1952). By Shepard B. Ciough. (Paris, Presses universitaires de France, 
1953, pp. viii, 201, 800 fr.) These two volumes are the outgrowth of a series of lec- 
tures on the economic history of the United States since the Civil War which Shepard 
Clough gave at the Institut d'Etudes politiques of the University of Paris. They under- 
take to delineate the distinguishing characteristics of America's economic development 
over a period of almost a century and to identify the major causal factors responsible 
for present-day production levels and standards of living unequaled by any other 
nation. Professor Clough’s volumes are patently not designed for the serious student 
of economic history. To the latter they will appear to cover quite familiar ground, 
to settle too readily for simple answers to troublesome questions of historical causa- 
tion, and to invite misunderstandings because of their compressed treatment of a 
subject of enormous dimensions. For the uninitiated but literate layman, both Ameri- 
can and European, however, Professor Clough performs a real service. He offers a 
readable introduction to a historical development the fruits of which are today taken 
too much for granted, provides an analytical framework which should encourage 
independent reflection, and presents pertinent data in usable form. He does, more- 
over, convey a sense of the primary importance and the grandeur which attach to the 
growth of the American economy. Most of The American Way is a translation of 
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Histoire économique des Etats-Unis, but the differences between the two volumes are 
sufficient to justify comment, The first contains material lacking in the second and is 
somewhat differently organized. It is also marked by an occasional nationalistic obser- 
vation which does not appear in the French version. More important, however, is the 
degree of attention given in The American Way, and not in the French volume, 
to the thesis which the author develops in his The Rise and Fall of Civilization, 
namely, that “peaks of economic well-being have accompanied or preceded those 
periods which are regarded as the peaks of civilization in various cultures.” In con- 
tending that “America has the economic potential for great [cultural] accomplish- 
ments,” Professor Clough raises 2 series of normative questions of a philosophical and 
aesthetic order which cannot be adequately pursued within the scope of the economic 
survey he is presenting. Henry Davin, Queens College 


THE COMPLETE MADISON: HIS BASIC WRITINGS. Edited and with an Intro- 
duction by Saul K. Padover, Dean, School of Politics, New School for Social Research. 
(New York, Harper and Brothers, 1953, pp. ix, 361, $4.00.) Recent scholarship, 
notably Irving Brant’s multivolumed biography, promises to place Madison where 
he belongs—solidly beside Jefferson and Hamilton. As a systematic political thinker, 
he surpasses these eminent contemporaries. Mr. Padover's admirable collection, stress- 
ing Madison's thought rather than his action, supports this judgment. Madison rarely 
failed to shift his position when the ground he was standing on went soft. Is this 
the mark of weakness or of strength? Was Madison guilty, in any event, of "undue 
pliability, not to say serviceability,” as some one has said, in the presence of a great 
and commanding figure? I think not. Throughout Madison was an unremitting advo- 
cate of free government, "republican constitutionalism,” to use Mr, Padover's phrase. 
During the formative years of our constitutional development, the nature and scope 
of these principles permitted him to serve as Hamilton's ally and collaborator. When, 
after 1790, he became an ardent Jeffersonian, Hamilton complained bitterly that he 
knew "for a certainty" that the enhancement of national power had been previously 
“a primary article” in Madison's creed. Hamilton's complaint was natural, but he had 
not understood the Virginian's central principle— "moderation and balance.” For 
Madison, man is neither inherently good, nor inherently bad. Like Reinhold Neibuhr, 
he believed that just as man's capacity for justice makes free government possible, just 
so man's capacity for injustice makes free government necessary. The main purpose, he 
said, is to defend “liberty against power, power against licentiousness, and . . . [to 
keep] every portion of power within its proper limits. Thus Madison's basic philosophy 
of “balance” is somewhat at odds with Jefferson’s major emphasis on limited govern- 
ment and its responsiveness to the popular will, as well as with Hamilton's bias toward 
special consolidated, coercive power in the national government. The theory to which 
Madison gave the full weight of his influence is more flexible than that of either 
Hamilton or Jefferson. The suggestive headings around which the editor arranges 
Madison's writings reflect cautious qualification: “The majority is not necessarily 
right"; “The propertied minority ought to be protected"; “Unrestrained majorities 
produce despotism"; "Federal and State Balance"; "Checks and Balances among 
Departments"; etc. For readers inclined to query as misleading the comprehensive 
title, Mr. Padover explains that the word "complete" is used to suggest that the volume 
contains "the essence of Madison's writings," “his basic thought.” Though one may 
query the editor's decision to concentrate his selections in the five-year period 1787- 
1792, or raise the usual questions about works of this sort, no one is likely to deny 
the need for a handy volume of Madison's writings, or that the editor has done a 
creditable job in bringing them together. The scholar may, however, wonder why, 
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despite all the laborious and conclusive research that has been given to the disputed 
authorship of America's political classic, the Federalist, Mr. Padover should still be 
uncertain whether Hamilton or Mad:son wrote essay 51. A glance at what the latter 
wrote under point rr of his Political Views, etc., or what he said on the floor of the 
Federal Convention and on numerous other occasions, should have served to resolve 
all doubt, - ALPHEUS Thomas Mason, Princeton University 


BARON KLINKOWSTRÓM'S AMERICA, 1818-1820. Translated and Edited by 
Franklin D. Scott. [Northwestern University Studies, Social Sciences Series Number 8.] 
(Evanston, Il, Northwestern University Press, 1952, pp. xiv, 262, $5.00.) Baron 
Klinkowstróm, an officer on the Swedish naval staff, visited the United States during 
the years 1818-1820 to study the steamboat and its possible utilization by his navy. 
As a by-product of his visit he published the letters under review, feeling that Euro- 
peans ought to become better acquainted with the rapidly developing republic in 
the West, American ingenuity—“this nation's amazing mechanical genius and talent 
for invention”—impressed him deeply. So did the friendly spirit and freedom from 
suspicion which met him everywhere. “In America they know nothing of opinion- 
police; one may speak what and how he wishes; thoughts are not subject to police 
inquiry. The foreigner is not exposed to troublesome, sneaky, dangerous investiga- 
tions.” But he also found things to criticize. There were bumptious citizens who never 
failed to proclaim the advantages of -heir country “with typical American emphasis.” 
Men gobbled their food, ate with hais on, crossed their legs even in the company of 
President Monroe, and took a “stiff, republican attitude” toward the fairer sex. While 
the United States was making steady progress toward power, the author sensed danger 
for the future in a growing sectionalism. Already, he warned, there was a dangerous 
jealousy between the slaveowning and the free states, and a serious rivalry was devel- 
oping between East and West, The English version as presented by Professor Scott is 
not merely a translation but is in scme respects also a "rewrite job.” Irrelevant sec- 
tions have been deleted, and the cumbersome, diffuse style has been simplified without 
sacrificing the meaning of the original. The volume is an interesting addition to the 
literature dealing with American life during the “Era of Good Feeling.” 

CLARENCE A. CLAUSEN, St. Olaf College 


VOYAGE EN ICARIE: DEUX OUVRIERS VIENNOIS AUX ETATS-UNIS EN 
1855. Edited by Fernand Rude. Preface by André Siegfried. [Universitié de Grenoble, 
Publications de la Faculté des Lettres, no. 5.] (Paris, Presses universitaires de France, 
1952, pp. x, 308.) The founding of the Icarian Community in 1848 brought a new 
element into the history of American socialism. The Owenites and Fourierists of the 
preceding quarter century had been genuine believers in decentralization. They pic- 
tured the society of the future as a loose federation of virtually self-sufficient small 
communities, and they looked neither to governmental edicts nor to revolutionary 
duress. Etienne Cabet (1788-1856), the founder of Icaria, could make no such claim. 
His Voyage en Icarie (1840) was a 5lueprint for a monolithic socialist state, and he 
himself had been schooled as a leader in the militantly revolutionary secret societies 
of the July Monarchy. In trimming his plans to fit a tiny colony, Cabet was unable 
to divest them of their rigidly doctrinaire character, which encouraged both an 
authoritarian concept of leadership and an uncompromising ideological factionalism. 
The consequences in practice were recorded by two sympathetic but independent- 
minded participants, whose travel journals are here published for the first time. Both 
writers were workingmen from the French textile-manufacturing town of Vienne 
(just south of Lyons). One, Jean-Francois Crétinon, was a 36-year-old printer; the 
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other, Francois-Marie Lacour, a 20-year-old hatter, Fellow workers from Vienne had 
joined earlier waves of Icarian emigration (including the very first in 1848), and finally, 
on February 1, 1855, Crétinon and Lacour, with their families, embarked at Le Havre 
for the voyage to Icaria—by this time located at Nauvoo, Illinois. Less than eight 
months later they were back again in Europe, each acknowledging himself “tout à fait 
déxillusionné et désenchanté de la vie communautaire” (p. 167). The bitter factional- 
ism they discovered among the Icarians en route to the promised land began this 
process of disillusionment. It was completed by three months’ residence in the colony, 
frem mid-April to mid-July. More impressive even than their descriptions of actual 
conditions at Icaria are their reflections upon the kind of life that a communistic system 
requires its members to lead. These sober workingmen were disenchanted, not driven 
into frenzied reaction by their experiences at Icaria. They questioned neither the 
. motives nor the good faith of Cabet, and they did not repudiate their belief in liberal 
social reform. They simply became convinced that communism was incompatible with 
liberty, that it engendered irreconcilable conflicts, and hence that it was a false path 
to social betterment. The system, wrote Crétinon, required “men-machines instead 
of thinking and inquiring men" (p. 163). In his introduction and notes, Fernand Rude 
draws upon the extensive studies he has made of the labor movement and the Revo- 
lution of 1848 in southeastern France. Especially valuable are his illuminating com- 
ments on Cabet and mid-nineteenth-century communism in general His interpreta- 
tion is that of a conscientious and reflective scholar who understands and admires the 
social idealism of a century ago yet refuses to close his eyes, as earlier historians often 
did, to the menacing totalitarianism implicit in many of its systems. 
AnTHUR E. Bxsron, Jr., University of Illinois 


THE CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN HENRY STEPHENS RANDALL AND 
HUGH BLAIR GRIGSBY, 1856-1861. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by 
Frenk J. and Frank W. Klingberg. [University of California Publications in History, 
Valume XLIIL] (Berkeley, University of California Press, 1952, pp. ix, 196, $3.00.) 
Hugh Blair Grigsby, a miñor Virginia historical writer of the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury, is known chiefly for his Virginia Convention of 1776. Henry Stephens Randall, 
whose life span covered nearly the same years, was an educator, as well as an agri- 
culturist of some distinction. The work for which he will be remembered, however, 
is the excellent, if bombastic and partisan, Life of Thomas Jefferson, written nearly 
100 years ago. He had the great good fortune of being able to consult Jefferson's 
private papers before they had been dispersed, and he made full use of this oppor- 
tunity. Since its publication in 1858 his Life has served as a source book for the 
greater number of Jefferson biographies, until in very recent years the microfilm and 
the photograph have brought Jefferson's treasures within the reach of countless 
sckolars. In 1856 Mr. Grigsby, 2pparently, decided that he would like to make the 
acquaintance of Mr. Randall, who lived in Cortland Village, New York, and discuss 
with him certain historical points of no great importance—more particularly whether 
May 20 or 30, 1775, was the authentic date of the Mecklenburg Declaration. To this 
end he secured a letter of introduction from George Wythe Randolph, one of Jeffer- 
son's grandsons, The two gentlemeh eventually met and a correspondence ensued 
which lasted for five years. For duliness and lack of interest it would be difficult to 
find the equal of these eighty-one letters, which turned up a while ago among the 
papers of the Henry E. Huntington Library in San Marino, California. The two 
editors, one professor of history emeritus in the University of California at Los 
Argeles and the other, his son, associate professor of history in the University of 
North Carolina, attempt in an introduction of some twenty pages to convince the 
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reader of the importance of their undertaking and the value of the observations of 
the two prosy, middle-aged men. Mr. Grigsby, alas, gives the impression that he is 
more interested in domestic matters than in historical questions. As for Mr. Randall, 
it is truly difficult to understand how a man could have lived in spirit with Jefferson 
for so many years, could have worshipped him as Randall did, and still have imbibed 
so little of that spirit. The notes to the text are good. 

Mars Kimsa, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


NANCY HANKS LINCOLN: A FRONTIER PORTRAIT. By Harold E. Briggs, Pro- 
fessor of History, Southern Illinois University, and Ernestine B. Briggs. (New York, 
Bookman Associates, 1952, pp. 135, $2.50.) The late James Garfield Randall once 
wrote of Nancy Hanks Lincoln: “There is little reliable evidence concerning her.” And 
he added: “In life and death her brief story was that of the American pioneer 
woman.” This last, the authors of the first essay at her biography have adopted as 
thesis and printed upon the verso of the dedicatory leaf. She was, she must have 
been, they seem to say, typical of her place and time, a creature to be projected upon 
environment, indistinguishable from other forlorn components of frontier society. 
Certainly the authors have reacked this conclusion (or confirmation) only after the 
most rigorous research. They have read widely, traveled over the way that Nancy 
traveled, ransacked the records of county courts, tested conflicting traditions and 
banished many, established a few dates and disputed others, and then, from a recon- 
struction of her world, conjured an ectoplasm to inhabit it. The text is pitted with 
phrases of scholarly reservation: "it is said," "it is probable," “it is assumed,” “it is 
supposed," "so far as is known," "it is not definitely known," "the probability is," 
which, however necessary, communicate a sense of speculation, uncertainty, and 
anxious dubiety. Although undccumented, the background is detailed and assured; 
only the portrait is dark, expressionless, reft of features. About all that can be said 
of Nancy Hanks, Edgar Lee Masters said long ago of another woman in Abraham 
Lincoln's life: “Out of me unworthy and unknown / The vibrations of deathless 
music." | Davin C. Mearns, Library of Congress 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. By Herbert Agar. [Brief Lives, Number 6.] (New York, Mac- 
millan, 1952, pp. 143, $1.75.) This volume of only about 40,000 words is part of a 
series addressed primarily to the British public. In selecting Mr. Agar to write about 
Abraham Lincoln the editors of the series made a most promising choice. His aca- 
demic training, his widely varied experience in journalism and public affairs, and the 
quality of his earlier books, indicated unusual qualifications for the task. To the 
reviewer the performance does not seem to measure up fully to the promise. Much 
of the shortcoming may well be attributed to the attempt of the author to do more 
than could be achieved in so diminutive a volume. He has attempted a pen portrait 
of Lincoln, the man, and a narrative of the times in which Lincoln played a leading 
role. The portrait is striking and, the reviewer thinks, as true to life as any portrait 
can be. The narrative of the times, however, is marked by much doubtful interpreta- 
tion, by a good deal of unwarranted aspersio upon some of Lincoln's contemporaries, 
and by considerable acceptance of evidence of doubtful validity. ? 

Frank Maroy ANDERSON, Dartmouth College 


LINCOLN AND THE RUSSIANS. By Albert A. Woldman. (Cleveland, World, 
1952, pp. ix, 311, $5.00.) Despite the claims of the publisher that this is “the first 
volume to explore extensively a much neglected aspect of American diplomatic rela- 
tions: American-Russian relations prior to the first World War,” the fact is that Mr. 
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Woldman (who has devoted considerable study to Abraham Lincoln) tells us little 
that is not already known about this area of diplomatic history. What we read prin- 
cipally is a series of lengthy excerpts from Russian Minister Edouard de Stoeckl's 
correspondence to his foreign ministry which (x) attempt to characterize Lincoln 
and (2) comment upon the American Civil War. Both sets of commentaries miss 
the mark more often than not. De Stoeckl had little regard for the President's abili- 
ties and was generally contemptuous of the quality of Northern military skill and 
political leadership. Even so, Lincoln hardly emerges from remoteness in Mr, Wold- 
man's presentation, except at the time of his assassination. Here the author gives over 
a chapter to Russian tributes to the wartime President, including a memorable eulogy 
by Tolstoy. Cassius Clay and Simon Cameron, our two ministers to St. Petersburg 
during this period, are duly represented in their dispatches to Washington. Mr. Clay's 
consist largely of complaints about his financia: troubles and of the cold Russian 
climate. The old materials on the coming of the Russian squadrons to New York 
and to San Francisco are discussed in detail, There is, however, some freshness in the 
author's treatment of Russian attempts at mediation at the beginning of the war. 
Despite a tone of high seriousness, the book leaves an impression of flamboyancy. 
The writing is full of clichés. Notably absent from the bibliography are pertinent 
‘volumes by David J. Dallin, Foster Rhea Dulles, and Edward C. Kirkland. Lincoln’s 
own firm view of Russia, incidentally, was the following: "a country where they 
make no pretense of loving liberty." Mr. Woldman's main thesis (presumably) is the 
paradox—the “strange alliance” between “Autocratic Russia and a Democratic 
America.” y Davi» Hzcur, New York, N.Y. 


SHERIDAN: THE INEVITABLE. By Richard O'Connor. (Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 
1953, pP. vi, 400, $4.50.) The best modern military biographies, exemplified by D. S. 
Freeman's Lee and Kenneth Williams study of Y. S. Grant, attempt—with detailed 
documentation—to analyze the elements of command. Such a study might well be 
made of General Philip H. Sheridan. In the opinion of Grant, who was undoubtedly 
first of the commanders in the Civil War, Sheridan ranked only slightly behind 
W. T. Sherman and well ahead of George Gordon Meade or George H. Thomas. 
Neither contemporary critics nor later students have been able to understand this 
evaluation, and Richard O'Connor's biography of Sheridan throws little new light 
on the mystery. A pugnacious little Irishman without social graces or personal 
attractiveness, Sheridan did poorly at West Point and spent eight undistinguished 
years in the army before the Civil War. At the beginning of the. war, he was a . 
captain on Henry W. Halleck’s staff in St. Louis, winning that officer's approbation 
for his efficiency at a desk. It was more than a year after Fort Sumter that he became 
the colonel of a Michigan regiment. Thereafter his promotion was rapid, and his 
military career at Perryville, Chickamauga, Stone's River, Booneville, Yellow Tavern, 
in the Shenandoah, and around Richmond was a series of increasingly important 
victories. "In Sheridan," says the author, "the elements of audacity and caution and 
an unmatched appreciation of the value of swift maneuver were so well balanced 
that he never made an important error in generalship either of commission or otnis- 
sion.” Perhaps this—a demonstration that nothing succeeds like success—accounts 
for both Grants and author O'Connor's admiration. It was an admiration which 
was not shared universally by Sheridan's contemporaries. Until his death in 1888, 
his career was marked by constant criticism, As military governor of Louisiana and 
Texas during Reconstruction, and as director of operations against the western 
Indians, he showed that his talents were adapted only to the battlefield. Even there, 
the opinion of a court of inquiry on the removal of G. K. Warren at Five Forks and 
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Sheridan's support of George A. Custer threw doubts upon his genius. He lived 
and died a controversial figure, and it is unfortunate that the author has chosen to 
present him as a personality rather than to attempt the kind of careful, detailed 
analysis that Freeman and Williams have given their subjects. 

WiLiiam B. HesseLTINE, Rice Institute 


SIDEWHEELER SAGA: A CHRONICLE OF STEAMBOATING. By Ralph Nading 
Hill. (New York, Rinehart, 1953, pp. xii, 342, $5.00.) Part II, consisting of the last 
four chapters of this volume, is the only part of this book likely to arouse the interest 
of the student of the history of water transportation. These chapters, for which the 
author is a little apologetic since they deal with a quite minor episode in the larger 
story, are devoted to an enthusiastic account of the successful movement to restore 
to active service on Lake Champlain the veteran sidewheeler Ticonderoga, described 
as “the last but one of her type remaining in America,” and “virtually the last steam- 
boat built in the Grand Tradition.” The story of the rescue of this venerable side- 
wheeler from the wrecking crew by a leader in the rescue operation is in itself an 
interesting historical document and makes very good reading as well. That this opera- 
tion culminated in the purchase of the Ticonderoga for preservation as a historical 
“monument,” is welcome news to everyone interested in industrial Americana, Side- 
wheelers as a class are not quite so extinct as the language of the author suggests. 
According to the records of the Treasury Department, there were as of January, 1951, 
thirty-six active steam-driven sidewheel steamboats in the United States, most of them 
engaged in the carriage of passengers. If the Ticonderoga was the last sidewheeler 
built in the grand tradition, the tradition itself, at the time of her construction in 
1906, was evidently in a state of decline. Her bare surfaces, utilitarian lines, and 
rectangular wheel-boxes (which all but conceal the sidewheels which were the most 
distinctive architectural feature of her class) present a dull contrast with those of 
the Hudson River and Sound steamboats of the mid-nineteenth century. The remainder 
of the volume, Part I, comprising 236 of the 323 pages, makes no contribution to the 
history of steamboating, It consists of a loosely organized collection of chapters 
written in an episodic and anecdotal style designed presumably to attract and hold 
the interest of the casual reader. The treatment is fragmentary, as well as uneven, 
ignoring steamboat operations on nearly all the waterways of the Atlantic seaboard 
except those focusing in the port of New York. The writer of the dust-cover com- 
mercial is not too well acquainted with the content of the book whose virtues he 
extols, describing the volume as “a rich and hitherto unexplored slice of Americana,” 
despite the fact that the bibliography lists some twenty-five books dealing specifically 
with eastern steamboats and steamboat inventors. 

Louis C. Hunter, Industrial College of the Armed Forces 


THE EMIGRANT TAKES HIS STAND: THE NORWEGIAN-AMERICAN PRESS 
AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 1847-1872. By Arlow William Andersen. [Publications of 
the Norwegian-American Historical Association.] (Northfield, Minn., the Association, 
1953, pp. vii, 176, $3.50.) This monograph is a survey of the opinions expressed by 
leading editors of Norwegian-American newspapers on American public affairs and 
issues during the years from 1847, when the first such newspaper was printed, until 
1872, a date somewhat arbitrarily chosen but marking roughly the end of the first 
generation of Norwegian-American editors. The author has examined all available 
files of Norwegian-American newspapers, has checked a few Swedish-American news- 
papers as well, and has used the relevant secondary sources, including standard treat- 
ises on the general American history of the period. There seems to have been only 
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limited use of material other than editorial in the newspapers examined, such as the 
frequently published immigrant letters which would have provided some information 
as to opinion among the immigrants. The volume is rather narrowly confined to 
editorial opinion, but within these selfimposed limits the author deals thoroughly 
and clearly with the development of political views by the editors and the emergence 
of political responsibility in this immigrant group. The principal subjects of com- 
ment, as here organized, are politics, foreign policy, slavery, the Civil War and 
Lincoln, and certain social problems such as public schools, temperance, women's 
rights, public land policies, and labor. There is a brief summary chaptér and an 
adequate index. The book is well-designed and admirably edited. The author finds 
that the Norwegian immigrants shifted to the Republican party after initial allegiance 
to the Democrats, that the editors were moderately expansionist and otherwise alert 
as to foreign affairs, that the editors reflected in their columns the generally anti- 
slavery attitude of the Norwegian-Americans, this despite some" clerical support of 
slavery, that Lincoln though criticized was supported, and that the editors were 
leaders of Norwegian-American public opinion on the social issues that most directly 
concerned the immigrant group. In general, the author has proved his case that the 
Norwegian-American newspaper editors, a truly remarkable group, "exercised both 
faith and intelligence in taking their stand on public affairs." 

Cartton C, Quarzy, Carleton College: 


AMERICAN FOLKSONGS OF PROTEST. By John Greenway. (Philadelphia, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, 1953, pp. x, 348, $6.75.) Most historians, and others 
who have no special interest in folkloze, will be very little disturbed by Greenway's 
book. To the folklorist, however, the book is something else. Here is a book called 
American Folksongs which contains not a single example of what a competent folk- 
lorist would call by that name. Folksongs are songs that are traditional, that are handed 
down from singer to listener, and that are still alive. The songs in this collection are 
not anonymous and most of them are dead, preserved only in museums. They are 
not and never were folksongs. But the book is a good collection of songs written as 
part of the American labor movement from the beginning of our national life down 
to the present time. Good texts of these are not easy to come by, and it is convenient 
to have them. They belong to American history, just as all other individual inven- 
tions belong to American history. Most of them have been made up by people very 
close to the movements concerned, sometimes very humble members of the group, 
sometimes professional agitators. A great many of these songs were important in the 
movements of which they were a part; most of them were written to be used in 
processions and other kinds of protest meetings. I am sure the historian may find 
the book a very real addition to his library.  Srirx Thompson, Indiana University 


THE FARMERS' MOVEMENT, 1620-1920. By Carl C. Taylor. [American Sociology 
Series.] (New York, American Book Company, 1953, pp. vii, 519, $5.50.) The Farmers’ 
Movement, 1620-1920, is not, as its name implies, a history of farmer movements over 
this three-century period. It is rather an attempt to identify and analyze common 
types of behavior on the part of farm groups in their efforts to correct what they 
considered to be maladjustments or injustices. The major part of the book describes 
in some detail the numerous situations in which farmers have become acutely dis- 
satisfied with their lot and the organizations and activities that grew out of their 
dissatisfaction. Most of the farmer organizations and of the more violent agrarian 
upheavals are touched upon, but usually not with a view to analyzing the issues 
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involved or appraising the lasting effects of these sporadic efforts to bring about 
change by aggressive and often disorderly processes. Instead, the book undertakes to 
show by numerous quotations the attitudes of prominent farmer participants in the 
movements as expressed in their own words and in the resolutions adopted by their 
organizations. It is not until the final and very brief chapter that an attempt is made 
to develop concepts and draw conclusions. Basing his thinking largely on Veblen 
and John R. Commons, the author arrives at a hypothesis which he states as follows: 
“. . just as the various and varying struggles of laborers arose out of, and have 
always revolved about, the issues of "wages, hours, and working conditions, and just 
as ali these struggles combined to constitute the American labor movement, so the 
various and varying struggles of farmers arose out of, and have always revolved 
about, the issues of prices, markets and credits, and all these struggles combined con- 
stitute the American Farmers Movement.” This reviewer finds himself more in accord 
with the statement which the author quotes, with approval, from Heberle, namely, 
that “mere like sentiments and like actions which occur independently among a large 
number of people do not constitute a movement; nor does mere imitative mass action,” 
To base a concept of farmer movements so largely on the relatively radical and 
violent episodes here described seems to this writer a too narrow approach. Farmers 
did sway national policies in very significant ways during the formative years of the 
nation, but usually without violence or even formal organization. The Profound 
influence of frontier attitudes on national life in the first half of the nineteenth century 
was not marked, in the main, by turmoil and strife but rather by the transmission of 
ways of thinking and by the ballot box. In later years, the somewhat idealistic reform 
movement of the first decade of the present century also rested heavily on farmer sup- 
port and interest. Most farm prices were rising, schools and roads were being 
improved, homes were being made better, and farmers were moderately content with 
their lot. These things too were part of the evolving philosophy of American farm 
people, M. R. Bzuzpicr, University of California 


THE POLITICAL LIBERALISM OF THE NEW YORK NATION, 1865-1932. By 
Alan Pendleton Grimes, Associate Professor of Political Science, Michigan State 
College. [James Sprunt Studies in History and Political Science, Volume XXXIV.] 
(Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 1953, pp. ix, 133, $1.25.) Professor 
Grimes in this monograph has attempted to cover the history of American liberalism 
from the Civil War to the New Deal. The word “political” is used by the author in 
the wider sense of “social.” Thus he devotes a substantial amount of space to economic 
issues. The focus is on the Nation on the ground that it was the chief literary vehicle 
for liberalism. Professor Grimes begins with the founder, Edwin Laurence Godkin, 
and the Nation as the exponent of tke “old liberalism" of laissez faire, and he ends 
with the regime of Oswald Garrison Villard and the “new liberalism” of social reform. 
The Nation is treated generally as the work of the chief editor both for the early era 
of unsigned articles and for the later period of signed contributions. Some of the 
inconsistencies and contradictions that Professor Grimes finds, especially in the period 
of the “old liberalism” may be due to the fact that anonymity does not distinguish 
between one and more than one writer on the same issue. Certainly the reader would 
not gather from the author's account that such spokesmen for what became the “new 
liberalism” in the Anglo-American world, such as A. V. Dicey, Richard T. Ely, and 
Henry Carter Adams, were among the contributors in the era of the “old liberalism.” 
Recently, but too late for Professor Grimes's use, there has appeared Daniel C. 
HaskelP's superb The Nation: Indexes of Titles and Contributors (see AHR, October, 
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1953, p. 219). Still, Professor Grimes's monograph should be serviceable to those 
seeking a handy compendium of the views of the journal that in its heyday under 
Godkin was the most influential organ in the country. 

Josep Dorrman, Columbia University 


JEWISH LABOR IN U.S.A., 1914-1952. By Melech Epstein. (New York, Trade Union 

. Sponsoring Committee, 1953, pp. viii, 466, $5.50.) One year before the tercentenary 
of the earliest landing of Jews in America, Melech Epstein has completed his history 
of the Jews in the American labor movement. In his first volume, published several 
years ago, Epstein told the story of Jewish labor ‘up to the start of World War I. 
In this, his second and last volume, the well-known Yiddish journalist and former 
radical continues the story to 1952. Actually, 'this volume is a history of two unions 
dominated by Jews, the International Ladies Garment Workers Union and the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, with only fleeting references to Jews in 
other unions. Since these two unions are the two most important so-called Jewish 
unions, Epstein was justified in making this division of his work. Moreover, he 
realized that the Jews in these unions did not only concern themselves with labor 
relations but also were involved in politics and American and international Jewish 
relations. Epstein, therefore, describes at some length the unions activities in these 
fields” A study of a union like the International Ladies Garment Workers Union of 
course requires research in the activites and struggles of Communists, Socialists, 
anarchists, pure-and-simple-trade unionists, not to mention workers of many national 
origins. Important in the struggle of these groups for power were such fascinating 
individuals as Schlesinger, Brandeis, Hillquit, Sigman, and Dubinsky. It is no wonder 
that more books appear about the Jewish labor movement than any other part of 
the American labor movement. In the course of his volume, Epstein has fallen into 
some minor errors such as the use of wrong first names and wrong titles. There are 
also points over which Epstein and others in the field might differ. But all in all, he 
has written a valuable and informative work.  Azserr A. Bum, New York, N.Y. 


GRINNELL COLLEGE. By John Scholte Nollen. (Iowa City, State Historical Society 
of Iowa, 1953, pp. xi, 283.) 


THE STORY OF CYRUS AND SUSAN MILLS. By Elias Olan James, (Stanford, 
Stanford University Press, 1953, pp. vi, 275, $5.00.) Here are two minor and unsatis- 
factory contributions to the history of American higher education. Both testify to the 
lapse from critical scholarship that cheracterizes all but a few studies in the field. 
Professor James of Mills College offers a sentimental biography of the missionary 
couple who returned from the Pacific islands to found what was intended as a West 
Coast replica of Mary Lyon's Mount Holyoke. Anecdotal and genealogical in con- 
tent, the book will find readers mainly among elderly alumnae. Even they may be 
cloyed by the mannered intimacy of style and disappointed that only a small fraction 
of the book relates to the college. Before his death in 1952, former President Nollen 
prepared a conscientious chronicle of the first century of Grinnell College. To this 
brief and conventional account have been added several topical chapters by other 
hands. The whole is a history of educational administration rather than of thought 
and scholarship. The subjects of these two books offered exciting opportunities for 
significant contributions. Both Mills and Grinnell represented serious attempts to 
recreate the New England college west of the Mississippi. How were these objectives 
affected by environmental influences? What, for example, was the peculiar role of 
the private college oriented to religious loyalties in states with distinguished public 
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universities? What were their sources of support and their clientele? Such basic prob- 
lems as these in the sociology of higher learning are never explored. Nor do either 
of these books tell us much about the actual processes of study in the respective col- 
leges. What and how did the students learn? How were the faculties recruited and 
on what bases were they advanced? Until the American college comes to look upon 
its history as a subject for scholarly investigation rather than as the resort of the 
antiquarian and the public-relations expert, the prospects for a synthetic history of 
American thought and learning will remain dim. Tuomas LxDvc, Oberlin College 


DOCUMENTS ON AMERICAN FOREIGN RELATIONS. Volume XIII, JANUARY 
1-DECEMBER 31, 1951. Edited by Raymond Dennett and Katherine D. Durant. 
(Princeton, Princeton University Press for World Peace Foundation, 1953, pp. xxiv, 
626, $7.50.) 'The fifteen main headings of the 1951 volume of Documents on American 
Foreign Relations are identical with those for 1950, with the exception of the third 
and fourth, These are, respectively, “National Defense" and “Economic and Military 
Cooperation” in the latest volume, “Economic Development” and “National Defense” 
in the earlier one. Among the events of 1951 here recorded in the relevant documents 
are the removal of General MacArthur from his Far Eastern command; replacement 
of the Economic Cooperation Administration by the Mutual Security. Agency (signify- 
ing the shift from Marshall Plan to NATO); the Senate debate over use of United 
States troops in Europe, ended by passage of a resolution upholding the President's 
policy; the decision to integrate the Federal Republic of Germany within a European 
community; the signing of a peace treaty with Japan and security treaties with 
Japan, the Philippines, and Australia and New Zealand. Useful minor features of this 
and preceding volumes are the lists of international organizations in which the United 
States participates and of the conferences at which it has been represented in the 
course of the year. An indication of the bewildering amount of international business 
in which the United States government takes part is the space of over sixteen pages 
occupied by the bare list of such conferences. With this volume the World Peace 
Foundation relinquishes responsibility for the preparation of this valuable series 
(begun in 1939) to the Council on Foreign Relations, which will carry it on as a 
complementary series to the wellknown annual publication, The United States in 
World Affairs. It is to be hoped that the new sponsors will be able to expedite the . 
process of compilation, which has begun to lag. Whereas the preface of the 1950 
volume was dated July 20, 1951, that for 1951 bears the date February, 1953. Other 
things being equal, the more prompt the publication, the more useful the product. 

JuLius W. Prarr, University of Buffalo 


THE QUARTERMASTER CORPS: ORGANIZATION, SUPPLY, AND SERVICES. 
Volume I. By Erna Risch. [United States Army in World War Il: The Technical 
Services] (Washington, Department of the Army, 1953, pp. xvi, 418, $3.25.) While 
reading Dr. Risch's excellent account of the Quartermaster Corps in World War II— 
the first of four volumes on the QMC—I was struck by the number of items of popular 
interest. The QMC's services touched each soldier, providing equipment from shoe- 
pacs to machetes and bedding and feeding the Army. Dr. Risch commendably admits 
that many things were far from perfect, and then explains why. Many shortcomings 
can be traced to the financial starvation during the years of peace. Deficiencies were 
particularly noted in planning, production control, and stock control Under the 
Army's expansion, the corps’s cumbersome administrative methods broke down. 
Unforeseen demands caught the corps unprepared, and new equipment had to be 
developed. As Dr. Risch points out, there were mistakes which might have been 
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avoided. Early field rations were designed sclely for nutrition, with each packet an 
essential component of a delicately balanzed diet. But the men threw away the 
unpalatable parts. The corps quickly learned its lesson. The 1941 uniform was neither 
a dress uniform nor good combat clothing. The most important innovation for cold 
weather wear was the “layering principle” u-ilizing woolen innerwear covered with 
a wind-proof cotton field jacket. The quarte-master of the European Theater, how- 
ever, favored a smart-looking British-type short wool jacket, known as the “Eisen- 
hower jacket.” The compromise proved unworkable: “. . . men returning from the 
Mediterranean Theater revealed that they obteined the additional warmth made neces- 
sary by their refusal to wear the short wool jacket for both combat and dress either 
by wearing two sweaters or by cutting a blanket to fit and sewing it inside the [field] 
jacket." The author's major problem in this well-written book was that the quarter- 
master's activities did not easily lend themselves to an integrated treatment, The 
chapters on research are followed by discussions of the vitally important but dry 
subjects of forecasting war requirements, procurement policies, production control, 
storage, and stock control operations. In order to present a closely reasoned survey of 
these operations, Dr. Risch has chosen to treat them as independent activities, It is 
unfortunate that the 150 pages on research and development could not have been 
issued separately for the popular distribution their content merits. 
Marvin D. BERNSTEIN, Washington, D.C. 
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NEW ENGLAND AND MIDDLE COLONIES AND STATES 


JOHN WISE: EARLY AMERICAN DEMOCRAT. By George Allan Cook. (New York, 
King's Crown Press, 1952, pp. ix, 245, $3.50.) Parrington's complaint a quarter of a 
century ago that "posterity has been too negligent of John Wise hitherto," will not 
need to be repeated if George Allan Cook's recently published biography receives the 
attention that its subject deserves. For at last, three centuries after his birth (in 1652), 
this "extraordinary country preacher" of colonial New England who so championed 
democracy in the church, who believed that "democracy is Christ's government, in 
church and state," is the subject of a full-volume biography. John Wise was indeed 
"extraordinary." To use Professor Cook's own introductory summary, “He was chap- 
lain in two military expeditions; leader of his town in protest against an arbitrarily 
imposed tax [for which he spent three weeks in jail]; spokesman for one of the 
earliest versions of the challenge ‘No taxation without representation’; petitioner for 
two of the most vigorously prosecuted victims in the Salem witchcraft trials; defender 
of democracy in the government of church and state; writer of satire and persuasive 
argument; first notable American advocate of the ‘natural rights’ school of philosophy; 
and sponsor of paper money, singing by note, and smallpox inoculation." Professor 
Cook refers also to "legends" that the Reverend Mr. Wise once “downed a neighbor- 
hood wrestling champion" and once "prayed his parishioners free from pirates’ 
hands,” and concludes: "But whatever his pkysical and spiritual prowess may have 
been, he was indisputably a man of great force of mind and character." More than 
a third of Professor Cook's biography is a presentation and analysis of Wise's two 
great writings, The Churches Quarrel Espoused and A Vindication of the Govern- 
ment of New England Churches, with an account of the occasions for them. This 
book, then, with its assembly of facts regarding John Wise, its research gleanings that 
are suggestive where direct knowledge is lacking, some three dozen pages of citations 
and notes, a fifteen-page bibliography, and incex, is a welcome addition to American 
history and literature. It should end our negligence and lead to renewed appreciation 
of this preacher-protagonist of democracy whom Moses Coit Tyler called "the most 
powerful and brilliant prose-writer produced in this country during the colonial time.” 

Howard Zauniser, Washington, D.C. 


COUNTERFEITING IN COLONIAL NEW YORK. By Kenneth Scott. [Numismatic 
Notes and Monographs, Number 127.] (New York, American Numismatic Society, 
1953, pp. 222, plates, $4.50.) From this narrow, though conscientious, study, a few 
by-products of real value emerge. Mr. Scott has gone through public documents and 
newspapers, noting references to the activities of counterfeiters in New York from 
1711 to the Revolution. The book is largely a narrative of successive trials for counter- 
feiting. The author sets forth the court proceed:ngs in detail and paraphrases testimony 
at considerable length. Case follows case, and when so many have been covered, they 
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constitute a chapter. Many of the details seem pointless and the repetition becomes so 
tedious after a while that the book is hard to read through. The author treats only 
the crime and not its sociology; heace any wider implications the reader is forced 
to glean for himself. The total effect, however, gives a fairly vivid impression of certain 
aspects of colonial life. In the persistent violations of the laws against counterfeiting, 
the testimony given at the trials, the alarms registered in the newspapers, we get a 
glimpse of a desperate fringe of the population, habituated to crime, Counterfeiting 
of paper money was an obvious path to illicit gain. The paper bills printed by the 
various colonies were easily copied, and the ordinary citizen did not often bother 
to scrutinize the money that passed through his hands. People accepted the crudest 
imitations, overlooking mistakes in design, differences in paper, and even spelling 
errors in common words. Counterfeiters frequently operated in localities where bills 
of more than one province circulated. In New York, for example, they passed the 
bills of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Connecticut. They often escaped punishment 
by flight to a neighboring province; whether they were captured and returned 
depended on the existing harmony, or lack of it, between the provinces concerned. 
Mr. Scott infers from statements of >ublic authorities and the frequent notices in the 
press, that counterfeiting was more widespread than the number of arrests and con- 
vicions would imply, and that a zreat deal of bad money circulated in colonial 
times. It was said on one occasion tkat an intercolonial league existed which included 
hundreds of people who co-operated to pass false money. The penalty for counter- 
feiting New York's currency was early raised to death without benefit of clergy. 
Those who took the risk included a few artisans and respectable farmers, lured by the 
prospect of easy gain or the wiles of practiced criminals. In one instance, several men 
of good family were found guilty. The most spirited chapter of the book relates 
episodes in the career of an accomplished rogue, Samuel Ford, who allegedly studied 
engraving in England and returned to make paper money so fine that it could not 
be distinguished from the genuine zrticle. He was much admired by his loyal associ- 
ates, who called him “treasurer for the three provinces [New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania]." Discovered, and at length pursued, he escaped to the Ohio Valley 
and was never seen again. The practice of counterfeiting, however, was seldom 
relieved by any touch of gallantry. It stands forth in the court records as a sordid 
business. Most of the offenders were ignorant, violent men, crude and impulsive in 
their misdeeds. Frequently, they hal criminal records. They seem to have belonged 
to a depressed class of the colonial population, addicted to crime and living irregular 
lives. E. James Fercuson, University of Illinois 
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Merron A, CHrIsTENSEN. Franklin on the [Reveren Samuel] Hemphill Trial: Deism versus 
Presbyterian Orthodoxy [1735]. William and Mary Cuar., July, 1953. 

Huücx G. CreLaND. John B. C. Lucas, Physiocrat oa the Frontier [1738—; cont.]. Western 
Pennsylvania Hist. Mag., Mar., 1953. 

WinLizm E. LinceLBACH. Philadelphia and the Conservation of the National Heritage. Penn- 
sylvania Hist., Oct., 1953. 

Husertis Cummines, Pennsylvania's State Houses and Sk Ibid. 

Id. Stephen Hills and the Building of Pernsylvaniz's First Capitol. Ibid. 

Epwano M. Riey. Philadelphia, the Nation's Capital, 1790-1800. Ibid. 

Dennis Kuryack. The “Presidents House" in Philadelphia. Ibid. 

Rosert ForTENBAUGH. York as the Continental Capitak September 30, 1777-June 27, 1778. Ibid. 

ALBERT J. WanL. The Progressive Friends of Longwood [1853—]. Bull. Friends Hist. Assoc., 
Spring, 1953. 

Harrison GILMER. Birth of the American Crucible Steel Company [1900]. Western Pennsylvania 
Hist. Mag., Mar., 1953. 
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Ray GincER. Company-Sponsored Welfare Plans in the Anthracite Industry before 1900. Bull. 
Bus. Hist, Soc., June, 1953. 


Isaac C. Surron, Printzhof [1643]. Pennsylvania Hist., Oct., 1953. 
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E. Shunk, 1870] Smears Cotton Mather. William and Mary Quar., July, 1953. 

Comment of Isaac Watts on New England in 1726. Jour. Presbyterian Hist. Soc., Sept., 1953. 

Byfield Parish Records [cont.]. Essex Inst. Hist, Coll., July, 1953. 

KENNETH WaLTER Cameron. Thoreau Discovers Emerson: A College Reading Record. Bull. 

. New York Pub. Lib., July, 1953. 

Care Bope. Thoreau and His Last Publishers [1862]. New Eng. Quar., Sept., 1953. 

ARTHUR Voss. An Uncollected Letter of Lowell's Parson Wilbur [1848]. Ibid. 

Fenwick Beekman. The Origin of "Bellevue" Hospital . . . during the Yellow Fever Epidemics 
of 1793-1795. New-York Hist. Soc. Quar., July, 1953. 

Davin M. Fers. Narrative of a Voyage round Long Island in the Steam Ship Robert Fulton, 
Aug. 9-11, 1821, by Jacob Harvey. New York Hist., July, 1953. 

Joux P. Roce. Convicts, Bartenders, and New York Radicals—A Quaker View of Dorr's 
Rebellion [1843]. Bull. Friends Hist. Assoc., Spring, 1953. 


James W. SiLveR. Making a Living in Rochester: The Diary of Henry D. Silver, 1906-1914. 
Rochester Hist., Oct., 1953. 


Minutes of Female Cent Society, Hopewell, New Jersey [1814-16]. Jour. Presbyterian Hist. 
Soc., June, 1953. 

Aucusr C. Maur. Diary of a Moravian Indian Mission Migration across Pennsylvania in 1772, 
by Johannes Roth. Ohio State Archaeol. and Hist. Quar., July, 1953. 

Josmua BLocu. Rosa Mordecai's Recollections of the First Hebrew Sunday Schoul [1838]. Pub. 
Am. Jewish Hist. Soc., June, 1953. 


SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 


A HISTORY OF THE SOUTH. By Francis Butler Simkins. [Originally published as 
The South Old and New: A History, 1820-1947.] (2d rev. ed.; New York, Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1953, pp. xiii, 655, xxiii, trade $7.50, text $5.75.) In 1947 Professor Simkins 
published The South Old and New, which was a history of the section from the begin- 
ning of the slavery controversy in 1820. He has now added six chapters which carry 
the narrative back to the beginning of settlement, and two which take it forward to 
the presidential election of 1952. The earlier chapters demonstrate an awareness that 
the South has many traditions and institutions which stem from the heritage of 
colonial times, but the author still holds that “the main justification for regarding the 
section below the Potomac as a distinctive province was its refusal to accept the free- 

. dom and equality of the Negro.” If history was once regarded as past politics, it is 
now often treated as present politics. To write while carrying the torch is likely to 
blind the author to all that which does not fall within the limited glow of his fagot. 
It is, for instance, quite true that Jetfersonian Democracy did not, in all respects, 
measure up to modern standards of equality, but to declare that “The liberties allowed 
by the Bill of Rights were in practical application for the benefit of the aristocrats, . 
is, to say the least, stretching a point. There are those who will disagree with many 
of the facile pronouncements of the author, yet this is a charmingly written book 
and one which presents an excellent résumé of the history of a section which is none 
too easy to understand. The reviewer wishes that more space had been devoted to 
the years between 1783 and 1820, for it was during this period that the states took 
shape and the old Southwest was settled. It was also the time when the South played 
its most constructive part in national affairs. 

Tuomas PERKINS ABERNETHY, University of Virginia 
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THE SOUTH CAROLINA GAZETTE, 1732-1775. By Hennig Cohen. (Columbia, 
University of South Carolina Press, 1953, pp. xv, 273, $6.00.) This is a study of the 
southern colonial newspaper of which the longest and most complete file has been 
preserved (by the Charleston Library Society. A brief account of the South Carolina 
Gazette is followed by chapters on various phases of cultural life—“Club Life and 
Societies,” “Teachers,” “Doctors,” “Artists,” end other topics. In each case there is a 
list of “First Notices” of the subject, which “deal with aspects of culture for which 
repetitious items have no significance," or "Notices," which “deal with aspects of 
colonial culture for which repetitious items are significant." An appendix, containing 
biographical sketches of the editors of the newspaper, is followed by a list of works 
cited and an index (which would be more useful if it contained a larger number 
of general subject headings). The result is a picture, somewhat incomplete because 
of the nature of the source, of the cultural life of the Charleston area for that period, 
and the checklists will be useful for future research. Even more worthwhile would 
have been a detailed index (such as that of the Virginia Gazette) or a study of 
all phases of life as seen ir the South Carolina Gazette. To have produced either, 
however, would have been a task much broader than the author set for himself, and 
-in this limited study he has made a valuable contribution. 

CHRISTOPHER CRITTENDEN, North Carolina Department of Archives and History 


THE LETTERS OF WILLIAM GILMORE SIMMS. In five volumes. Volume I, 1830- 
1844. Volume II, 1845-1849. Collected and Edited by Mary C. Simms Oliphant, Alfred 
Taylor Odell, and T. C. Duncan Eaves. Introduction by Donald Davidson. Biographical 
Sketch by Alexander S. Salley. (Columbia, University of South Carolina Press, 1952, 
1953, pp. clii, 456; xxix, 610, $8.50 per vol) Naturally the launching of this huge 
edition is more of an event among students of American letters than among stu- 
dents of American history. But the historians are not without cause for excitement 
in the matter, It is true that Simms directed the bulk of his tremendous energies into 
his writing, and that he was the autkor of eighty-two volumes, including thirty-four 
works of fiction, nineteen volumes of poetrv, three of history, and six of biography. 
But he wrote at a furious pace and seems to have had time and energy to spare 
for a wide range of public affairs. His prodigious labors as an editor of newspapers 
and magazines kept him in close touch with events of his times and established 
personal friendships among a circle not ordinarily cultivated by novelists and poets. 
Though he held public office only three times, he cultivated intense political interests 
and was the correspondent and advisor of major political figures of South Carolina. 
In the sixty years since it appeared, William Peterfield 'Trent's little biography of 
Simms has been the standard reference, faitkfully echoed as the final authority on the 
subject. The patronizing approach and Victorian outlook of this scholar of the New 
South school have aroused some suspicion regarding his interpretation of Simms, 
but these two volumes of letters reveal how much of a travesty Trent actually per- 
petrated. The myth of the poor boy of humble birth snubbed by high and mighty 
‘aristocrats and the legend of a great talent truckling for favor and perverted to narrow 
ends and unworthy purposes are forever dissolved by the evidence of these letters. 
Instead there emerges the picture of a man who thoroughly "belonged" in his society, 
a completely integrated, creative, and refreshingly salty personality highly worth 
knowing. The scholarship of the editors of the first two volumes is admirable. The 
notes are full and explicit and the identification of personalities and events ample. In 
each volume is a calendar cf letters, znd in -he first volume is an illuminating critical 
appraisal of Simms by Donald Davidson, a szholarly biographical study of the novelist 
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by A. S. Salley, and a most helpful collection of sketches of the leading correspond- 
ents of Simms by Alfred P. Aldrich. 


C. Vann Woopwanp, Johns Hopkins University 


STEPHEN F. AUSTIN, FATHER OF TEXAS, By Carleton Beals. [They Made Amer- 
ica Series] (New York, McGraw-Hill 1953, pp. vii, 277, $3.50.) The desire to 
revitalize history, a reaction to the school of the early part of the century that blindly 
aped the increasingly popular scientific method and stoutly insisted that history 
should be impersonal, objective, and dry as dust, has carried many to the opposite 
extreme. Would.be historians iz particular have fictionized history in the romantic 
style, allowing their imagination free play. This biographical study of a truly great 
pioneer has been distorted in this instance by such an artist into a cartoon of the 
central figure and his contemporaries. The father of Texas becomes a sickly Quixote, 
striving against insurmountable odds for an unattainable ideal; the victim of destiny 
and man's perfidy; a futile Fosdick of the frontier, where rascality triumphed and 
everybody prospered but the pathetic, honest Steve, as the author continuously calls 
him. Worn out by hardships and disappointments, the hero sets out for distant 
Mexico in 1833, against his better judgment but driven by a sense of duty. He survives 
eighteen "months in an inquisiticn cell nevertheless, drags himself back to Texas like 
a ghost, becomes the phantom spirit of revolt, undertakes the command of military 
operations against San Antonio, so sick he can hardly sit his horse, Yet the sick Steve 
is able to hurry to the United States at the bidding of the provisional government of 
Texas and accomplishes wonders in getting money, supplies, and volunteers. Neither 
history nor good fiction, the book reads more like the scenario of a cheap western. 
The other characters fare no better: Governor Martínez is a portly, dark-eyed official; 
Alamán, a clerical reactionary; and General Ahumana wears a double cartridge belt 
crisscrossed over his shoulders, a thing unknown then. There is an ocean between 
this sentimental, impressionistic, biographical study of an empire builder and the 
classic biography of the man by Dr. Eugene C. Barker. Here is another Texas history 
book that will spread farther and deepen the traditional animosity against Mexico, con- 
tributing little to a better understanding between two peoples that are neighbors. 

Carros E. CasrAREDA, University of Texas 
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Mrs. Epwin X. DEVERGEs. Henorable John T. Monroe —The Confederate Mayor of New Orleans. 
Louisiana Hist. Quar., Jan., 1951 (pub. 1953). 
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WESTERN TERRITCRIES AND STATES 


NARRATIVE JOURNAL THROUGH THE NORTHWESTERN REGIONS OF 
THE UNITED STATES EXTENDING FROM DETROIT THROUGH THE 

- GREAT CHAIN OF AMERICAN LAKES TO THE SOURCES OF THE MISSIS- 
SIPPI RIVER IN THE YEAR 1820. By Henry R, Schoolcraft. Edited by Mentor L. 
Williams. (Lansing, Michigan State College Press, 1953, pp. xii, 520, $7.50.) For 
years it has been necessary for the scholar and others to hunt through at least a 
dozen major publications in order to get the Zull story of the Cass expedition to the 
headwaters of the Mississippi in 1820, Every row and again a new diary of the trip 
or fresh letters or reports were found and published. Probably the end is not yet, but 
at least the publication of this volume means that one will find in it all the data of 
major importance published prior to 1953. In addition, there is quite a body of 
hitherto unpublished material. The book opens with two dozen pages of editor's 
introduction, a masterly essay on the bacsground of the expedition. The expedition 
has never before been put so neatly and autboritatively in its setting. Then follows 
Henry R. Schoolcraft’s account as it appeared in 1821 with the exact title of this 
book, Even Schoolcraft's footnotes are reproduced, though the editor has supplemented 
them with many of his own. There are cight appendixes affording other data by 
Schoolcraft; Governor Lewis Cass himself: John C. Calhoun as Secretary of War and 
co-sponsor, with President Monroe, of tbe ex>edition; and others. Among the last 
are three members of the expedition, David Bates Douglass, James Duane Doty, and 
Charles Christopher Trowbricge. Journals by these men are reproduced, as well as 
their letters relating to the trip. In many ways these are the most valuable additions 
offered by the editor, though Doty's and Trowbridge's diaries had already appeared 
in print. The Douglass jourral, reports, and letters are completely new, and Mr. 
Williams is to be congratulated on having found and utilized them. The great pity 
is that even now the full diary of the trip does not appear, for the editor has cut 
“ruthlessly,” as he himself states. The next task to which he should set himself ought 
to be a biography of Douglass, incorporating the immense body of his papers which 
have survived and which Mr. Williams has uncovered. The editor's scholarship 
in preparing data for this volume is, in most respects, impeccable and admirable, 
Occasionally he slips, as in the spelling of Semuel Ashmun's name, the confusing 
use of "pause" once in a while for “pose” in voyageur parlance, and the absolving of 
Cass from ignoble motives in the war on the government fur factories. The index 
is not all that could be desired. The only mag is the frontispiece, for which a mag- 
nifying glass is necessary. Though the type of the book is small, it is quite read- 
able; and its size makes possible the crowding of a great body of data into a book 
convenient to handle. Grace Les Nure, Minnesota Historical Society 


WESTWARD THE BRITON. By Robert G. Athearn, (New York, Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1953, pp. xiv, 208, $4.50.) Soon after the Republic was launched and the West 
became the Mississippi Valley that frontier attracted a number of British gentlemen 
who published their impressions both here and abroad. Available in Early Western 
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Travels these constitute excellent source materials for the period. After the Civil 
War, when the frontier had moved on to the mountain and Pacific Coast West, the 
number of British travelers grew as railroads were extended and investment oppor- 
tunities increased. Robert Athearn of the University of Colorado has tracked down 
300 volumes left by these visitors, and his book is a synthesis of what they said about 
the mountain region. This comment is divided into twelve chapters on the western 
myth, travel, cities, home life, egalitarianism, investment appraisals, climate and 
soil, law and order, Indians, and the place of the frontier in American development. 
There are footnotes, an annotated bibliography, and seventeen reproductions of 
ranching, mining, and sleeping car scenes, Travel literature has its weakness, but its 
value is also great since observers arz usually educated people whose different back- 
grounds give them an objectivity and a keenness of perception that residents do not 
have. Since some of them are critical and others sympathetic, there is always the 
problem posed by the six blind men and the elephant. In making his generaliza- 
tions, Athearn has avoided the use of the superficial observer but has had to use the 
cumbersome technique of “On the one hand” and “On the other hand” to show that 
not all agreed on what they saw. The book could have been made more readable 
by letting a few travelers tell more of the story themselves. Generally, the Britons 
had great admiration for the energy of the westerners and the climate of the moun- 
tain country but were critical of the social equality practiced there; they were sur- 
prised at the type of Indian found around the railway stations and disappointed at 
not finding the West wilder and woollier; all regarded this region as a land of limit- 
less opportunity and recommended it to both men of small means and of great 
capital. This volume is a contribution to the social history of the mountain frontier. 
It might well be followed by a book of excerpts from the travel literature since 1865 
in which the observers, in a topical and chronological order, tell their own story. 
Waker D. Wyman, Wisconsin State College, River Falls 


ZION ON THE MISSISSIPPI: THE SETTLEMENT OF THE SAXON LUTHER- 
ANS IN MISSOURI, 1839-1841. By Walter O. Forster, Associate Professor of History 
and Government, Purdue University. (St. Louis, Concordia Publishing House, 1953, 
pp. xiv, 606, $4.00.) This work is a scholarly analysis of the evolution of the polity 
of the Missouri Lutheran Synod from a hierarchical association (Gesellschaft) founded 
by Martin Stephan in Dresden, Saxony, into a democratic congregational organiza- 
tion in the United States. lt is carefully documented, containing appendixes of data 
on the four vessels chartered by the Saxons, a verified listing of passengers on each, 
former places of residence and occupations of emigrants, administrative codes for the 
regulation of the Gesellschaft from the time of departure to settlement in Perry 
County, Missouri, a classified bibliog-aphy, and a topical index. An account in chapter 
one of the general background of German emigration, with emphasis upon the relig- 
ious motives which prompted the exodus of the Stephanites, is followed in subsequent 
chapters by a graphic description of the career of their leader. Persons from all walks 
of life whose spiritual cravings were not being satisfied by the Lutheran State Church 
came for guidance to Martin Stephan, pastor of St. Johns (1810-38) in Dresden. 
In time he so captivated his followers as to enable him to obtain an ascendency over 
them of which the most ambitious medieval prelate would have been envious, In an 
atmosphere of blind devotion Stephan and a few of his most trusted followers made 
detailed plans for the Gesellschaft's removal to America. There the last remnant of 
God's true church of Germany would build its Zion. Amid a most elaborate ritualistic 
system with its ceremonials and vestments Bishop Stephan was to be set apart from 
his clerical assistants. The temporary sojourn of the Stephanites in St. Louis was soon 
marred by the nocturnal escapades of their leader. After his departure with approxi- 
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mately one half his followers to their place of permanent settlement, rumors and 
suspicions were given free reign among those temporarily detained .in St. Louis. 
Chaos created by Stephan's banishment was dispelled by the Altenburg Debate between 
attorney Marbach and pastor C. F. W. Walther, whose polity here set forth formed 
the foundation for the Missouri Lutheran Church. 

Cart MAUELSHAGEN, Atlanta Division, airs of Georgia 


BROADAX AND BAYONET: THE ROLE OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY IN 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE NORTHWEST, 1815-1860. By Francis Paul 
Prucha. (Madison, State Historical Society of Wisconsin, 1953, pp. xii, 263, $4.00.) 
This book affords ample proof that the United States Army provided far more than 
military protection for the pioneers who settled in the upper Mississippi Valley. Its 
author is concerned only incidentally with Indian wars and military affairs. He is inter- 
ested rather in the army's civilizing influence—its contributions to the early economic 

. and cultural development of an area that roughly embraces what is now northern 
Illinois and the states of Wisconsin, Minnesota, and lowa. True, the posts built 
in this upper Midwest country before 1860 were intended for defense, but, as Dr. 
Prucha points out, they never became "arenas of conflict." He amply demonstrates that, 
‘although the Indians looked upon them as “seats of United States authority” and 
the pioneers found in them "symbols of security," these forts played their most impor- 
tant role in the peaceful settlement and development of the area they served. After 
sketching the background for his subject in several opening chapters, the author 
turns to a phase of frontier military history hitherto largely unexploited. He succeeds 
in presenting a wealth of evidence to show that officers and enlisted men built roads,. 
bridges, mills, barracks, and fortifications; that far out in the wilderness they cut 
trees and sawed lumber, made bricks, and quarried stone; that they cleared wooded 
lands, plowed virgin soil, planted crops, raised vegetables and grain, herded cattle, 
and in other ways supplemented their monotonous and inadequate army rations; 
and that they established schools, opened libraries, staged dramatic performances, and 
organized bands to the benefit of both soldiers and civilians. In a chapter on “Scien- 
tific Contributions,” Dr. Prucha gives the frontier army credit for the fact that 
“by the time land-hungry pioneers advanced into the upper Mississippi Valley they 
had access to an imposing body of information” about the region. They could, for 
example, learn about climatic conditions from meteorological records kept by post 
surgeons. And they could read the reports of exploring soldiers like Stephen H. Long, 
ethnologists like Henry R. Schoolcraft, cartographers like Joseph N. Nicollet, and 
naturalists like Thomas Say—men who did much to make known to the world the 
resources of this rich new land. For them all, the very presence of military forts on 
the frontier was a boon, since they usually were entertained and outfitted at these 
remote outposts. The findings of frontier reporters were supplemented by artists who 
produced visual records of the new country and its natives. Among those who pictured 
the Midwest of the 1830’s and 1840's was at least one important military leader— 
Captain Seth Eastman. Examples of his work help to illustrate’ the present book, 
and one of his many views of Fort Snelling decorates the jacket. End-paper maps 
locate the army posts discussed in the text. The well-designed format and careful 
editing reflect credit on the historical society which published this useful and inform- 
ing book. Bertoa L. Hegron, Minnesota Historical Society 


ARTICLES 


FREDERICK I. Kunws. Home Missions and Education in the Old Northwest. Jour. "Presbyterian 
Hist. Soc., Sept., 1953. 
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Martin R. Kaarz. The Settlement of the Black Swamp of Northwestern Ohio. Northwest Ohio 

` Quar., Summer, 1953. | 

Lucie CLirron. The Early Theater in Columbus, Ohio, 1820-1840. Ohio State Archaeol. and 

Hist. Quar., July, 1953. 
David LinnseY, George W. Norris as a Student at Baldwin University [1877-78]. Nebraska 
Hist., June, 1953. 

Ernest J. Wessen, Jones’ Nests and Eggs of the Birds of Ohio [1879-86]. Papers Bibliog. Soc. 
Am., 3d Quar., 1953. 

Vicror M. Bocuse. New Albany's Attachment to the Ohio River. Indiana Mag. Hist., Sept., 1953. 

MARGUERITE Hart ALBJERG, Martin L. Peirce—Hoosier Banker and Benefactor [1806-89]. 
Ibid. 

Huzerr W. ELLincsworTH. John Peter Altgeld as a Public Speaker. Jour. Hlinois State Hist. 
Soc., Summer, 1953. 

ELizaBerH Gaspar Brown. Lewis Cass and the American Indian. Michigan Hist., Sept., 1953. 

AnTHUR T. WiLcox. The Chippewa Sugar Camp. Ibid. | 

Davi» D. Van Tasse. William Randolph Smith, a Cultural Capitalist [1788-1868], Wisconsin 
Mag. Hist., Summer, 1953. 

ALAN E. Kent. Early Commercial Lithography in Wisconsin. 1bid. 

Rozert K. Ricrraroson. “Yale of the West'—a Study of Academic Sectionalism [Beloit College, 
1846—]. Ibid. E 

Roserr M. Brown. The Development of an Archival Program in Minnesota. Am. Archivist, 
Jan., 1953. 

Hyazmar Ruro HoLanD. A Review of the Kensington Stone Research [Norse voyages]. Wis- 
consin Mag. Hist., Summer, 1953. 

Grace McDonaLo. The Benedictine Sisters and the St. Cloud Hospital [1882—]. Minnesota 
Hist., Autumn, 1953. 

M. M. Horrman. The Roman Catholic Church in Iowa. Palimpsest, Aug., 1953. 

Dwicur L. Acnew. The Mississippi & Missouri Railroad, 1856-1860, Iowa Jour. Hist., July, 1953. 

RoserT RurLANp, College Football in Iowa. Palimpsest, Sept., 1953. 

James C. Marin. Judge Lecompte and the “Sack of Lawrence," May 21, 1856. Kansas Hist. 
Quar., Aug., 1953. 

Harry B. Rosson and Neue B. HuzsmizER. Pioneering on the Niobrara at Meadville 
[1882—]. Nebraska Hist., June, 1953. 

WiLLIam DUNCAN STRONG, et al, Asa T. Hill [1871-1953; Nebraska archaeology]. Ibid. 

JereLL R. Warren. Sign Language of the Plains Indians of North America. Chron. Oklahoma, 
Summer, 1953. 

W. Gunter PLaur. A Hebrew-Dakota Dictionary [1842]. Pub. Am. Jewish Hist. Soc., June, 
1953. 

Ricxarp Beck. Icelandic Anniversary in North Dakota. Am. Scandinavian Rev., Sept., 1953. 

ARCHIBALD F. BENNETT. The Record Copy:ng Program of the Utah Genealogical Society. Am. 
Archivist, July, 1953. 

Mrs. CLYDE H. Porrer. Jim Bridger's Son? Bull. Missouri Hist. Soc., July, 1953. 

WALLACE STEGNER. [John Wesley] Powell and the Names on the Plateau. Western Humapities 
Rev., Spring, 1953. 

Gzorce B. Prype. The Union Pacific Coal Company, 1868 to August 1952. dan. Wyoming, 
July, 1953. 

T. A. Larson. Petticoats at the Polls: Woman Suffrage in Territorial Wyoming. Pacific North- 
west Quar., Ápr., 1953. 

W. L. Davis. These Men We Recognize [early explorers]. Ibid., July, 1953. 

Roserr B. Wurresroox. From Cape Flattery to Birch Bay: Vancouver's Anchorages on Puget 
Sound [1792]. Ibid. 

Roserr W. JoHannsen. Spectators of Disunion: The Pacific Northwest and the Civil War. Ibid. 

Mere W. Wes. Territorial Governmen: in the Inland Empire: The Movement to Create 
Columbia Territory, 1864-69. Ibid., Apr., 1953. 

Treopore P. Bank, II. Cultural Succession in the Aleutians. 4m. Antiquity, July, 1953. 

Dean F. Knakzr. Dode Wykert and the G:eat Horse Race [1908]. Colorado Mag., July, 1953. 
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THERESE S. WesTERMEIER, Colorado Festivals [cont.]. [Zid. 

LeRoy R. Haren. History of the State Historical Society of Colorado [1879—]. Ibid. 

ANN Haren. Laurels for the Ladies—the Poets Laureate of Colorado [1919—]. Ibid. 

GLENN S. Dumke. Mission Station to Mining Town: Early Las Vegas. Pacific Hist. Rev., Aug, 
1953. 

W. S. Savace. The Influence of William Alexander Leidesdorff on the History of California. 
Jour. Negro Hist., July, 1953. 

Dororuy Gite FiREBAUGH. The Sacramento Union: Voice of California, 1851-75. Jour. Quar., 
Summer, 1952. 

Oscar OssunN WiwrHER. The Colony System of Scuthern California. Agric. Hist, July, 1953. 


DocuMENTS 


Indianapolis Census, 1828. Indiana Hist. Bull., July, 1953. 

Horman HamiLroN. An Indiana College Boy in 1836: The Diary of Richard Henry Holman. 
Indiana Mag. Hist., Sept., 1953. 

FREDERICK E. ScHorTEMEIER. Indianapolis Newspaper Accounts of Ralph Waldo Emerson 
[1863-66]. Ibid. E | 

James W. Covincron. The Indian Liquor Trade at 2ecria—1824. Jour. Illinois State Hist. Soc., 
Summer, 1953. 

MancanET Forp Ruppiman. Memories of My Brother, Henry Ford. Michigan Hist., Sept., 1953. 

Joun T. Franacan. A Letter by George B. Merrick [to Dan Beard, 1912, on steamboats]. 
Wisconsin Mag. Hist., Summer, 1953. 

WiLLiam P. RawDEL, The Kit Carson of the Northwest [George W. Northrup, ca. 1838-64], by 
Edward Eggleston. Minnesota Hist., Autumn, 1953. 

“The Steamboat Charles Rogers,” by Henry Carse, 1853. Iowa Jour. Hist., July, 1953. 

James M. Burke. Early Years at St. Mary's Pottawatomie Mission: From the Diary of Father 
Maurice Gailland, S.J. [1848-50]. Kansas Hist. Quar., Aug., 1953. 

When Abraham Lincoln Spoke at Leavenworth in 1859. Ibid. 

Parr D. Uzer. Midwestern Attitudes on the "Kansas Fever" [1879-80]. Ibid. 

ANDREW F. RoLLE. Jedediah Strong Smith: New Documentation [1826]. Miss. Valley Hist. 
Rev., Sept., 1953. 

Dare L. Morcan. Washakie and the Shoshoni: A Selection of Documents from the Records 
of the Utah Superintendency of Indian Affairs. Part I, 1849-1852. Ann. Wyoming, July, 1953. 

Recollections of Grand Junction's First Newspaper Editor, by Edwin Price. Colorado Mag., July, 
1953. 

Yellowstone Park in 1883, by H. B. Wiley. Montana Mag. Hist., Summer, 1953. 

Heven H. Brazier, Missouri River Journey, 1866, by Cornelius Hedges. Ibid. 

ANNE McDonNELL. Letter to a Brother: Granville Stuart to James Stuart, April, 1873. Ibid. 

Harrison Lane. Custer's Massacre. How the News First Reached the Outside World [1876]. 
Ibid. 

Second Life: Bannack's First Lady Starts Anew, by Francis Judge. Ibid. 

GzoncE F. BrimLow. Marias Pass Explorer, John F. Stevens [1889]. Ibid. 

CHARLES A. ÁNpERsoN. Exploring for Reindeer in Siberia: Being the Journal of the Cruise of 
the U. S. Revenue Steamer Bear by Sheldon Jackson [1891; concl.] Jour. Presbyterian Hist. 
Soc., June, 1953. 


Latin-American History 
Joseph R. Barager* 


GENERAL 


LIBERATION IN SOUTH AMERICA, 1806-1827: THE CAREER OF JAMES 
PAROISSIEN. By R. 4. Humphreys, Professor of Latin-American History in the 
University of London. (London, Athlone Press, University of London, 1952, pp. xi, 

1 Responsible only for the lists of articles and documents. 
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177, 255.) James Paroissien came out to Latin America in 1807, in an atmosphere 
of high optimism for British trade chances, since British opinion was at the time 
unrestrainedly excited about the possibilities of conquering the Spanish empire in 
southern South America, especially the Buenos Aires viceroyalty. He soon faced 
hard times, and hard defeat, and together with other British friends—one of whom 
was John Mawe, who would write upon Brazil—left for the safety of Portuguese 
Brazil. Paroissien's allround capacity as medico, botanist, merchant, and political agent 
then led him toward the career which brought him into high commercial and 
diplomatic places, made him friends as well as enemies, and put him squarely into 
the politics of the independence movement of Argentina, Chile, and Peru. He was 
able to land on his feet, on the right side, after a misunderstanding in 1810 which 
almost ruined and imprisoned him. In his active life of forty-three years—the last 
twenty-one were lived in Latin-American affairs—Paroissien became, so to speak, 
a secondary figure of major contemporary position, who is now given a historical 
position in this biography. For Professor Humphreys, in a lean, restrained style, the 
career of Paroissien is a mirror of the forces then at work in Latin America: military, 
diplomatic, and commercial. With the good fortune of finding Paroissien’s papers 
in England, Humphreys has sifted his letters against the background of wellknown 
events and personalities. Paroissien may then be seen as ambitious, energetic, capable, 
though finally a disappointed man. A useful biography, the book assembles the bare 
materials for a life, filling in with tbe people Paroissien came to know. It is a sort of 
“life and times” biography, much more being known of the times than of the life. 
Since Humphreys is well at home ir. the politics and economics of the times we are 
fortunate to have a sound historical approach, which gives us, as the author says, 
a career. The slender volume, together with the illustrations, also outlines his activities 
as aide to San Martín and as a participant in the great events leading up to the libera- 
tion of Peru. After that Paroissien was an investor in British-owned silver mines, 
Economic depression hit him from 1825 to 1827, when death balanced his books. 
Harry Bernstein, Brooklyn College 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE INTERNATIONAL COLLOQUIUM ON LUSO-BRAZIL- 
IAN STUDIES. Held in Washington, October 15-20, 1950, under the auspices of the 
Library of Congress and Vanderbilt University. Edited by Alexander Marchant. 
(Nashville, Vanderbilt University Press, 1953, pp. xii, 332.) The 70-odd papers repro- 
duced in this volume vary widely in quality but on the whole form a fine tribute to 
the efforts of the sponsors and organizers of the colloquium. The articles are organ- 
ized under six general headings: cultural anthropology, linguistics, fine arts, litera- 
ture, instruments of scholarship, and history. One of the most valuable of the contri- 
butions is Professor Henry Hare Carter's "Development of Luso-Brazilian Studies 
in the United States, 1920-1950," which contains useful bibliographies of works 
published and research in progress. Dr. Virgínia Rau's "Arquivos de Portugal: Lisboa" 
and Professor Bailey W. Diffie’s “Bibliography of the Principal Published Guides to 
Portuguese Archives and Libraries" are helpful bibliographical aids. Dr. Jorge Dias' 
brief analysis of "Os elementos fundamentais de cultura portuguesa," Professor Robert 
C. Smith's "The Seventeenth- and Eighteenth-Century Architecture of Brazil" Pro- 
fessor Hernani Cidade's “A literatura brasileira no século xx,” and Dr. Sérgio Buarque 
de Holanda's “As Técnicas rurais no Brazil durante o século xvi" are some of the 
volume's major papers and illustrate the scope of the colloquium. There are also 
various suggestions as to fields for future research. All the articles are either written 
or summarized in Portuguese and English, the colloquium's two official languages. 

J.RB. 
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FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES: DIPLOMATIC. PAPERS 
1935. In four volumes. Velume IV, THE AMERICAN REPUBLICS, [Department 
of State Publication 4954.] “Washington, Government Printing Office, 1953, pp. Ixxxix, 
988, $4.00.) This most recent volume of the familiar series of selected documents 
from Department of State files covers the year 1935. The papers reveal that its events 
cleared much ground for the ensuing positive developments of 1936 (and after) 
which firmly constitute the “Good Neighbor” policy. Programmatic statements about 
it had been made since 19:3, but as 1935 drew to a close, the capstones of the New 
Deal policies toward the cther American republics had not yet fully dropped into 
place. These appeared at Buenos Aires, in 1936. The preliminaries of that conference 
are in the volume under review. As 1935 opened there appeared a final settlement to 
one of two stumbling blocks to effective inter-American co-operation. These papers 
show that by March the Le:icia dispute between Colombia and Peru was satisfactorily 
closed out, leaving only the major problems arising from the bitter, protracted, and 
complex struggle between Bolivia and Paraguay over the Chaco territory to monopolize 
diplomatic attention. Some 200 pages here deal with Chaco matters, especially with 
participation by the United States in a neutrals’ mediation group which successfully 
arranged an armistice and adumbrated some final lines of agreement. Tensions between 
Argentina and the United States as members, outlined in detail here, complicated an 
already difficult situation (concluded finally in 1938). Documents touching United 
States bilateral dealings with nearly all the countries of Latin America indicate that 
economic problems took precedence over political, social, or cultural concerns. Excep- 
tions include Mexico (church matters), Guatemala, Ecuador, and Nicaragua, where 
political unrest brought forth views on nonintervention. Brazil's warnings that Japan 
planned to attack the United States and its offer of help are of some interest. The 
usual list of papers, notes to them, and an index provide excellent aids to the investi- 
gator concerned with this year or this area. 

Howaxb F, CLINE, Library of Congress 


PERON'S ARGENTINA. By George I. Blanksten. (Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1953, pp. xv, 478, $6.50.) Blanksten devotes approximately the first 100 pages 
of this book to a hurried survey of pre-Perón Argentina, and then, with this intro- 
duction out of the way, he proceeds to document the methods by which Perón con- 
trols the country. The constitution of 1949 made changes in the legislative branch 
of the government leading to greater control by the executive. This was accompanied 
by similar restraints on the courts, the educational system, and the press. Although 
Perón claims he is opposed to the large landholders, he has proceeded very slowly 
and cautiously against them. Actually, Perón has directed his main attack against 
the urban capitalist. Consequently the dictator's main support comes from the mass 
of the urban population which feels that its position has improved both socially 
and economically under the Peronista “reforms.” Blanksten's analysis is not neces- 
sarily new to any student of Argentina; his contribution lies rather in the fact that he 
is one of the first to attempt to explain Perón's Justicialismo to English-speaking 
people. According to the Feronistas there are four basically conflicting forces in 
society: idealism, materialism, individualism, and collectivism. In spite of their con- 
flicts, each of the four has a necessary and desirable role to play in society. By dubious 
mathematical calculations the role of Justicialismo is to reconcile the four conflicting 
elements and resolve them into the Third Force in the world. "It is an arrange- 
ment which guarantees each of the four basic forces the opportunity to exercise its 
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proper role in society, neutralizes the conflict among the four, and prevents any 
one—or goat them from dominating the others." 
Warrer V. Scores, University of Missouri 


A periodical new to this listing is Revista de história da economia brasileira (S&o Paulo), 
No. 1, June, 1953. 


ARTICLES 


ARTHUR P. WHITAKER, Latin America: Disillusioned Neighbors. Current Hist., Oct, 1953. 

RareH L. Bears. Social Stratification in Latin America, Am. Jour, Sociol., Jan., 1953. 

Eleven Years of Point Four in Latin America. Mexican-Am. Rev. (México, D.F.), July, 1953. 

Ricarvo Levene. La obra dccumental y erudita de José Toribio Medina y su contribución a la: 
historia del derecho indio. Rev. Inst. hist. der. (Buenos Aires), no. 4, 1952. 

PauL F. Griffin. Geographical Elements in the Toponomy-of Mexico. Scientific Monthly, Jan., 

' 1953. 

ÁLVARO FERNANDEZ SUAREZ. Expectativa y futuro de un continente sonámbulo. Univ. Antioquia 
(Medellín), Jan-Feb., 1953. 

J. P. Amena MaGaLHáes. Criscimiento económico da América Latina. Contribuigáo idus investi- 
mentos estrangeiros. Estud, Econ. (Rio de Janeiro), Mar.-June, 1952. 

Jonez Gurria Lacroix, Su obra sobre México. Bol. Bib. nac. (México, D.F.), Oct-Dec, 1952. 

D. and P. M. FrrzcERELD. From the Golder Land: A Study of Mexican Art and History. World 
Rev. (London), Apr.-May, 1953. 

J. A. Doris. Dos tipos de colonización europea: el español y el británico. Rev. estud. pol. 
(Madrid), Mar.-Apr., 1953. 

J. Frep Rippy. British Investments in Latin America: A Sample of Profitable Enterprises. Inter- 
Am. Ec. Affairs, Spring, 1953. 

Luis Vera. What's Wrong with Latin American Architecture? Américas (Washington, D.C) A 
Aug., 1953. 

T. E. Arvarez. El drama de la América atina. Cuadernos americanos (México, D F.), July- 
Aug., 1953. 

CarLos ManuEL Cox. Interpretación económica de los “Comentarios” del Inca Garcilaso. Ibid. 

José P. Barreiro. Los objetivos históricos de la emancipación hispanoamericano. Cursos y con- 
ferencias (Buenos Aires), Jan.-Mar., 1953. 

ALAIN VieLLARD-BaroN. L'éstablissement des Intendants aux Indes par Charles III. Rez. Indias 
(Madrid), July-Sept., 1952. 

ANTONIO Quintano Ripozes. Modernos aspectos de las instituciones penitenciarias iberoameri- 

. canas. Rev. derecho (Concepción), July-Aug., Oct.-Dec., 1952. 

J. €. J. Merron». Latin America, 1952. Bull. Hispanic Studies, Apr.-June, 1953. 

CnanLEs B. Hircucock. Resources of the Tropics: II—South America. Focus, Apr., 1953. 


INDEXES, BIBLIOGRAPHY, AND ARCHIVE GUIDES 


GABRIEL GIRALDO JARAMILLO. Apuntes para una bibliografía Colombo-Cubana. Rev. Bib. nac. 
(Havana), Jan.—Mar., 1953. 

Roserro Ramos. Bibliografía de don José Toribio Medina. Bol. P nac. (México, D.F.), Oct.- 
Dec., 1952. ` 

W. F. Copy. An Index to the Periodicals Published by José Anois Alzate y Ramírez. Hispanic 
Am, Hist. Rev., Oct., 1953. 

Indice de escrituras públicas del Cuzco, año 1560. Rev. Arch. hist. (Cuzco), no. 4, 1953. 

Index bibliographiae de historia S. 1. Archivum historicum Societatis lesu: Index Generales 1932- 

, 1951 (Rome); 1953. 

ÅLFREDO Ésrevez. La literatura sobre el Banco Central de la República Argentina, 1935-1946 
[cont.]. Rev. Fac. cien. econ. (Buenos Ares), Nov.-Dec., 1952. 
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COLONIAL PERIOD 


NORTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA AND THE CARIBBEAN 


ARTICLES 


Luis LzaL, El Códice Ramírez. Hist. mexicana (México, D.F.), July-Aug., 1953. 

MarceL BATAILLON. Zumárraga, reformador del clero seglar. Ibid. 

PriN10 D. OrpóÑez. Las misiones franciscanas del Nuevo Reino de León (1575-1715). Ibid. 

José Anronio CALDERÓN Quijamo. Fortificaciones en Nueva España. Estud. am. (Sevilla), June- 
July, 1953. 

RoBerT S. CHAMBERLAIN. El gobierno del adelantado Francisco de Montejo en Chiapas [cont.]. 
Atenco (Chiapas, Mexico), Apr.—June, 1952. 

ATANASIA G. SARAVIA. Minucias de historia de Durango, Don Francisco de Rojas y Ayora. 
Memorias Acad. nac. hist. (México, D.F.), Oct-Dec., 1952. 

E. Frorencia Jacoss Mutter. Recursos naturales del Lago de Xochimilco, del siglo x al xvr. Bol. 
Soc. mex. geog. estad. (México, D.F.), Jan—June, 1952. 

Consranrino Barre. Valor histórico de la “Destrucción de las Indias.” Razón y fe (Madrid), 
Apr., 1953. 

. DocuMENTS 

Anexión a México, documentos y escritos de 1823 a 1828 [cont.]. Rev. Arch. y bib. nac. 
(Tegucigalpa), Sept-Dec., 1952. 

E. J. Burrus, SJ. Sigüenza y Góngoza's Efforts for Readmission into the Jesuit Order. Hispanic 
Am, Hist. Rev., Oct., 1953. 

Documentos relacionados con el Gobernador don Manuel de Bustamante y Vivero (1693-1696). 
Rev. Arch. nac. (San José, Costa Rica), Jan.—June, 1953. 


SPANISH SOUTH AMERICA 


ARTICLES 
Roserro MacLean y Esrenós. Indios en el Virreynato del Perú. Perá indígena (Lima), Dec., 
1952. 
CarLos L. Vater P. Algunos aspectos de la evolución del derecho de minas en el Perú. Rev. 
universitaria (Cuzco), XLI, no. 103, 1952. 


DocuMENTS 


RoceLio Briro Srfrano. Dos noticias sobre el estado de los campos de la Banda Oriental al 
finalizar el siglo xvni. Rev. histórica (Montevideo), Feb., 1953. 

Documentos del siglo xvi. Rev. Arch. hist. (Cuzco), no. 4, 1053. 

Arte cuzqueño (Primer mitad del siglo xvu). Ibid. 

Cedulas Reales recibidas de 1768 a 1823. Ibid. 

Bras Varra, Relación de las costumbres antiguas de los naturales de Perú. Ibid. 

Documentos sobre los conquistadores de Chile. Mercurio peruano (Lima), Nov., 1952. 

Documentos inéditos sobre [Pedro de] Oña. Ibid. 


BRAZIL 


ARTICLES 

Joaquim THomaz. Padre José Anchieta, fundador de São Paulo. Formação (Rio de Janeiro), 
May, 1953. 

AnNOLD Wiznirzer. The Minute Book of Congregations Zur Israel of Recife and Magin Abraham 
of Mauricia, Brazil. Pub. Am. Jewish Hist. Soc., Mar., 1953. 

Id. The Members of the Brazilian Jewish Colony (1648—1653). Ibid., June, 1953. 

Damiao Peres. Consideracoes relativas ao projecto de navegação ocidental gizado por Ferdinand 
Van Olmen en 1486. Bol. Soc. geog. de Lisboa (Lisbon), Oct.-Dec., 1952. 
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DocUMENTS 


Consultas do Conselho Ultramarino, Rio de Janeiro—Bahia, 1716-1721. Documentos históricos 
(Rio de Janeiro), XCVII, 1952. 


NATIGNAL PERIOD 


NORTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA AND THE CARIBBEAN 


ARTICLES 


Lescev Bvro Simpson. Unplanned Effects of Mexico's Planned Economy. Virginia Quar. Rev., 
Autumn, 1953. ‘ 

Henry Gorrnacs. Construction [Boom to Continue during Ruiz Cortines Administration]. 
Mexican-Am. Rev. (México, D.F.), July, 2953. 

Joaquin Meane. Biografías veracruzanos, José Ignacio Esteva. Mem. Acad. mex. hist. (México, 
D.F.), Jan.—Mar., 1953. 

José Mancisipor. El huertismo, Hist. mexicana (México, D.F.), July-Aug., 1953. 

Acusrín Basave, Artes populares jaliscienses. Ibid. 

José RocELto ÁLVAREZ. Los primeros contactos diplomáticos de México. Ibid. 

José FicuErES. We Don’t Want Foreign Investments, New Leader, Aug. 31, 1953. 

Francisco PÉREZ DE LA Riva. La habitación rural en Cuba. Rev. arg. y etnología (Havana), 
Jan.—Dec., 1952. 

Simon HarcourT-SmITH. Maximilian and Carlota, World Rev. (London), Apr.-May, 1953. 

ALronso MÉNDEZ Prancarre. La excomunión de Hidalgo ante la historia y los canones, Abside 
(México, D.F.), July-Sept., 1953. 

WALTER A. PAYNE. Guatemala-—A Challenge and an Opportunity. World Affairs, Summer, 1953. 

CanLos Urruria Aparicio. La Organización de Estados Centroamericanos. Cuadernos am. 
(México, D.F.), July-Aug., 1953. 

Rosert A. Manners and JuLian H. SrEwARD. The Cultural Study of Contemporary Societies: 
Puerto Rico. Am. Jour. Sociol., Sept., 1953. 

Ferwanpo PeÑñaLOosa, The Development c£ Libraries in Mexico. Lib. Quar., Apr., 1953. 

EMETERIO S. SANTOVENIA. Pasión cubano por Lincoln. Rev. Bib. nac. (Havana), Jan.—Mar., 1953. 

Jorn Bresanz and Luxe M. Smirx. Panamanian Politics. Jour. of Politics, Aug., 1952. 

AMEDEO GIANNINI. L'organizzazione degl: Stati del Centro America (ODECA). Universo (Flor- 
ence), Mar.-Ápr., 1953. 

Rarroro W. Locan. The United States Mission in Haiti, 1915-1952. Inter-Am. Ec. Affairs, 
Spring, 1953. 


SPANISH SOUTH AMERICA 


ARTICLES 


CHARLES C. CUMBERLAND. Two Recent Biographies of Bolívar: a Comparative Analysis. Inzer- £m. 
Rev. Biblio., YI, no. 3, 1950. 

Rozerto I. Peña, El pensamiento político del Deán Funes, Rev. Univ. nac. (Córdoba), Mar.— 
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American Historical Association 


Notice to members about to move: To insure the delivery of your copy of the 
Review you must send your new address, accompanied by your old address, to the 
office of the Association by the middle of the month preceding the date of issue 
(ie. by March 15 for the April issue). Ninety-four copies of the October issue 
were returned to this office, most of them because the addressee had moved. 
Because of increased postal rates, return postage alone cost the Association $20.30. 
Add to this the cost of mailing these roving copies out again when the addressee 
lets us know where he is, plus the extra work for the staff, and you will agree that 
the Association is justified in asking for “costs” for forwarding in the future. 


The attention of the members is called to the fact that the committee on the 
Carnegie Revolving Fund of the American Historical Association will finance 
the publication of books of mature scholarship which make a distinct contribution 
to knowledge in any field of history. Ordinarily doctoral dissertations or works 
of more than one volume will not be considered. Manuscripts must be submitted 
to the chairman, Professor Raymond P. Stearns, 313 Lincoln Hall, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Illinois, before April 1, 1954. The committee wishes to emphasize 
that it will no longer read carbon copies, rough drafts, or manuscripts extensively 
worked over in longhand. 


Other Historical Activities 


The papers of Whitelaw Reid (1837-1912) have been presented to the Library 
of Congress by his daughter-in-law, Mrs. Helen Rogers Reid, and her son, White- 
law Reid. The approximately 30,009 unbound manuscripts and 170 volumes cover 
most of Mr. Reid's distinguished career. A series of scrapbooks, evidently kept at 
the time, deal with his early jouraalistic work in Ohio and Washington, D.C. 
The files of correspondence date from about 1869, when he was managing editor 
of the New York Tribune, and continue through the years of his service as editor- 
in-chief, and through his diplomatic career as United States minister to France 
(1889-92), member of the American Peace Commission to Paris (1898), and 
United States ambassador to the Court of St. James (1905-12). There is also a 
substantial file of addresses, both drafts and final copies, which includes Mr. Reid's 
correspondence about his speaking engagements as well. When preliminary or- 
ganization of the papers has been completed they will be available for use under 
Library restrictions. 

Some 27,000 papers of Norman H. Davis (1878-1944) have been received by 
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the Library as a gift of the Council on Foreizn Relations, Inc. The papers cover 
most of Mr. Davis’ public career, beginning with his contributions to the work 
of the Paris Peace Conference of 1919. They contain valuable materials relating 
to his services to the League of Nations, his work with such organizations as the 
Foreign Policy Association and the Council on Foreign Relations, and his years 
. as Assistant Secretary of the Treasury and Undersecretary of State. There are also 
files relating to the International Monetary and Economic Conference and the 
Disarmament Conference, both held in 1933, the 1035 London Naval Conference, 
and the Brussels Conference cf 1937. The Davis papers will be closed to general 
research for two years, after which most of them will be available for use under 
Library restrictions. 

The papers of the late Senator Robert A. Taft, which are being deposited in 
the Library, will be withheld, for the time being, from public examination and 
private view. 

A full documentary account of the Civil War mi'itary career of General Ulysses 
S. Grant—from the time he took command of the Federal forces at Irontown, 
Missouri, on August 8, 1861, until he became President of the United States on 
March 4, 1869—is contained in 62 volumes cf keadquarters records which were 
given to the Library by General Ulysses S. Grant III, grandson of the Civil War 
commander in chief. This unique set of records, which was the general's personal 
property, includes copies of letters, telegrams, and memorandums sent and re- 
ceived, and general and special orders issued, in connection with operations from 
his headquarters during the eight-year period. Other earlier material received by 
the Library includes a manuscript volume cortaining Joseph N. Nicollet's record 
of astronomical observations on latitude and longitude made at various points 
along the east coast of the United States, 1832-33; and a microfilm copy of the 
personal papers of Sir Robert Liston while British minister to the United States 
(1795-1802), from originals in the National Library of Scotland. 


The Army has recently declassified many of the captured German documents 
at the Departmental Records Branch in Alexandria, Virginia. An estimated 6,000 
to 7,000 linear feet of German records are now accessible to qualified historians. 
The declassified records comprise materials of the German Army, mostly of the 
period between the world wars and of the Second World War, NSDAP docu- 
ments including files of Rosenberg as “Beau:tragter des Führers für die Über- 
wachung der gesamten geistigen und weltanschaulichen Erziehung” between 1935 
and 1943, and a large number of files from Reich ministries such as those of 
Volksaufklärung und Propaganda, the Reichewirtschaftsministerium (1933-45), 
the Reichsministerium für Rústung und Kriegsproduktion, and the Organisation 
Todt. Other record groups represent the Deutsches Auslands-Institut, the Deutsche 
Akademie (Munich), the Akademie für deutsches Recht, the Deutsch-japanische 
Gesellschaft, and the Allgemeiner Deutscher Gewerkschaftsbund (1925-33). Mate- 
rials of interest for special research on the Hitler period are documents concerning 
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the conspiracy against Hitler in 1944 and the German concentration camps (1937- 
45) and the Heinrich Hoffmann collection of photographs (1920-44). Detailed 
descriptions of these records are available at the Departmental Records Branch, 
Alexandria, Virginia, to which inquiries should be directed. Applications for 
gaining access to the declassified documents should be addressed to the Office of 
the Chief of Information of the Army, Attention: Public Information Division, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


The Library of Congress has issued a Selected List of United States News- 
papers Recommended for Preservation by the ALA Committee on Cooperative 
Microfilm Projects. It includes information concerning files already microfilmed. 
Copies may be obtained from the Union Catalog Division, Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Seven more “Preliminary Invertories” have been issued by the National Ar- 
chives: No. 56, Records of the Office of War Information, compiled by H. Stephen 
Helton; No. 57, Records of the Federal Writers’ Project, Work Projects Adminis- 
tration, 1935-44, compiled by Katherine H. Davidson; No. 58, Records of the 
United States Court of Claims, compiled by Gaiselle Kerner; No. 59, Records of 
Certain Committees of the Senate Investigating the Disposal of Surplus Property, 
1945-48, compiled by George P. Perros and Toussaint L. Prince; No. 60, Records 
of Selected Foreign Service Posts, compiled by Alexander P. Mavro; No. 61, 
Records of the Special Committee of the Senate to Investigate Petroleum Re- 
sources, 1944-46, and No. 62, Records of the Special Committee of the Senate on 
Atomic Energy, 1945-46, both compi_ed by George P. Perros. 


Under a grant from the National Science Foundation, the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences is sponsoring a study entitled “A History of the Activities of 
the Federal Government in Science.’ The advisory committee consists of I. Ber- 
nard Cohen of Harvard, E. C. Kirkland of Bowdoin, W. F. Ogburn of Chicago, 
Arthur M. Schlesinger of Harvard, and Richard H. Shryock of Johns Hopkins. 
The project director is A. Hunter Dupree, Research Fellow at the Gray Her- 
barium, Leslie H. Fishel, Jr., assistant professor of history at M.L.T., is on the 
staff. 


For the past five years (1948-53) the Oral History Research Office at Colum- 
bia University has been holding tape-recorded interviews with men prominent in 
the nation’s affairs, More than one hundred memoirs have already been submitted 
to the special collections department of Columbia University Libraries. Among 
those whose memoirs have been submitted are William H. Allen, William H. 
Anderson, Martin C. Ansorge, Boris A. Bakhmeteff (closed), William S, Bennet, 
Henry Bruere, George F. Chandler, George H. Combs, Jr. (closed), Frederic R. 
Coudert, William W. Cumberland, James F. Curtis, Malcolm W. Davis, F. Trubee 
Davison (closed), William A. Delano, Robert L. Duffus, Guy Emerson, James 
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W. Gerard, Arthur Krock, Albert D. Lasker, Ormsby McHarg, Langdon P. 
Marvin, Herbert L. May, Carl E. Milliken, Robert L. O'Brien (closed), Edward 
A. O'Neal, William Phillips, DeWitt C. Poole, Jackson E. Reynolds, George 
Rublee, Gerhart H. Seger, Nathan Straus (closed), Thomas D. Thacher, Norman 
M. Thomas, Rexford G. Tugwell (closed), Eva MacDonald Valesh, James P. 
Warburg (closed), Allen Wardwell (closed), Henry A. Wallace (closed), and 
Stanley Washburn. In addition to the interviews a study of radio broadcasting 
was conducted for a year and a half (1950-51), chiefly as an attempt to collect 
source materials still available, covering the history of a significant American 
industry. Altogether some fifty reminiscences of men and women who saw and 
participated in the development of radio broadcasting have been submitted to the 
library, and at least fifteen more are expected to be added to this number. Among . 
the individuals represented are E. F. W. Alexanderson, O. H. Caldwell, Herbert 
Hoover, Mark Woods, H. V. Kaltenborn, W. E. Harkness, and Lyman Bryson. 


The archives of the Bourbons which had been removed from Naples by 
Francis II in 1860 and recently returned to Naples from Bavaria, are now housed 
in the Biblioteca Nazionale di Napoli. The papers will be inventoried, organized, 
and catalogued, and made available for consultation to researchers and scholars. 


The School of Inter-American Studies of the University of Florida, Gainesville, 
assisted by the Department of Cultural Affairs of the Pan American Union has 
issued a mimeographed "Survey of Research and Investigations in Progress and 
Contemplated in the Field of Latin American Subjects in Colleges and Univer- 
sities in the United States and Canada during the School Year 1952-1953,” com- 
piled by Edward Marasciulo. The result of a questionnaire sent to colleges in 
April, 1953, the survey lists 519 titles. 


The Netherlands State Institute for War Documentation issued a “Progress 
Report, No. 1” in October, 1953. All efforts to organize a second conference on 
the history of World War II (see report of £rst conference, AHR, July, 1950, p. 
1033) having failed, the Institute feels that such progress reports may serve to 
circulate factual information on the state of documentation, research, and his- 
toriography related to World War II. The Institute's address is Herengracht 474, 
Amsterdam. 


Under a five-year Carnegie Corporation grant a Philippine studies program has 
recently been undertaken in the Chicago area. The historical aspects of the pro- 
gram are centered at the Newberry Library, which has a large collection of 
Philippine printed works and manuscripts in the Ayer Collection. Paul Lietz, 
chairman of the department of history at Loyola University, will calendar the 
documents of the Spanish period, and John L. Phelan of the Newberry Library 
will write a monograph on the missionary church during the first century of the 
Spanish colony. 
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The American Association of the Philippines maintains at the American Em- 
bassy in Manila a small research library of materials on the Philippines, especially 
during the American period. The nucleus of its collection is the gift of former 
Governor General W. Cameron Forbes of official documents, books, and other 
materials, which he collected during his residence in the Philippines. This has 
been supplemented by governmental reports and periodicals donated by the em- 
bassy and by gifts from Americans who have resided in the Philippines. Additional 
gifts or exchanges would be welcomed, especially because wartime destruction 
of libraries has gravely curtailed Manila's research facilities. Any person or insti- 
tution in a position to contribute to this library should write to Mr. Arsenio 
Manuel, Librarian, American Historical Collection, U. S. Embassy, Manila, 
Philippines. 


The National Library of Australia in Canberra has placed on display its copy 
of the Inspeximus issue of Magna Carta. The release from Canberra says, “It is 
unquestionably the copy intended for the County of Surrey, complete with a 
recognizable portion of the Seal but without the Writ ordering publication: and 
may reasonably be presumed to have been handed to the Sheriff of that County.” 


An Anglo-American committee has proposed for publication, in as complete 
and accurate a form as possible, the watercolor drawings by John White from 
the originals in the British Museum, which were for the most part produced in 
Sir Walter Raleigh's Roanoke colony on the North Carolina coast in the 1580's. 
The scope of the plan of publication has not been finally determined, but it will in 
any event include reproductions of the seventy-five drawings by White in the 
British Museum's Print Room series, together with four other White drawings 
in the Museum's Sloane MSS. It is proposed to hold the subscription price to about 
$75.00. 'The launching of the project depends in part on the response to this pre- 
liminary announcement, Those interested in receiving a detailed prospectus should 
write to the Director, Institute of Early American History and Culture, Box 1298, 
Williamsburg, Virginia. 


Volume III (1953) of the Henry Wells Lawrence Memorial Lectures (Con- 
necticut College), edited by Chester McA. Destler and entitled Liberalism as a 
Force in History, contains the seventh, eighth, and ninth lectures in the series. 
Titles and speakers are: “The Reasons for the Failure of the Paris Peace Settle- 
ment,” by Hajo Holborn (1950); “From Individualism to Collectivism in Ameri- 
can Land Policy,” by Paul Wallace Gates (1951); and "Representative Insti- 
tutions in England and Europe in the Fifteenth Century in Relation to Later 
Developments,” by Helen Maud Cam (1952). 


Unesco has published the results of an inquiry upon the race question in 
modern science. Titled The Race Concept, the volume contains a “Statement on 
the Nature of Race and Race Differences” made by physical anthropologists and 
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geneticists in Paris in June, 1951, and comments by various authorities upon 
the statement. Í 


The last number of the Review (October, 1953, p. 259) carried a notice of the 
meeting of the Bureau of the International Committee of Historical Sciences 
at Graz, Austria, in June, and of its deliberations with reference to the Inter- 
national Historical Congress at Rome, September 4-11, 1955. The subjects for the 
reports, which are being prepared on invitation of the Bureau, and which will 
be published and distributed to delegates some six months in advance, have now 
been fixed. These reports will be defended, but not read, at the morning sessions 
from 9 to 11. The titles follow (the names of the participants cannot yet be given 

. because all acceptances have not yet been received): First Section, Methodology 
and General History: (1) Assemblies of Estates and Parliaments: Origin and 
Development; (2) The Problem of the Frontier in History; (3) Trends in Ameri- 
can History; (4) The Position of Research in Spanish Colonial History; (5) The 
Survival of Roman Institutions; (6) The Problem of War in History. Sub- 
section, Sciences Auxiliary to History: (1) Paleography and Diplomatics; (2) His- 
tory of Sources: The Archives of the Vatican; (3) Modern Forms of the Historian's 
Equipment. Second Section, History of Antiquity: (1) The Historical Origins 
of the Italic Peoples in the Setting of Prehistory in the Mediterranean, and the 
Early Roman Political and Social Community; (2) Recent Theories of the 
Chronology of the Ancient East; (3) The Problem of Greek Nationality; (4) The 
Hellenistic Monarchies; (5) The Development of the Latifundium in Italy from 
the Time of the Gracchi to the Beginning of the Empire; (6) The Constantine 
Problem. Third Section, History of the Middle Ages: (x) Relations between Orient 
and Occident in the High Middle Ages; (2) Serfdom in Europe in the Middle 
Ages; (3) Imperium und Nationen; (4) Popular Piety and Heresies in the Middle 
Ages; (5) The Idea of the Crusades; (6) The European Economy in the Early 
Middle Ages. Fourth Section, Modern, History: (1) The Absolute Monarchy; 
(2) The “Idea” of the Church in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries; 
(3) Agriculture in Europe in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries; (4) Com- 
merce and Industry in Europe from the Sixteenth to the Eighteenth Centuries; 
the Main Currents of Circulation of Gold and the Precious Metals; the Begianings 

. of Industry in Surope in the Eighteenth Century; (5) The Periodization of the 

Age of the Renaissance in the History of Italy and in That of Europe; (6) The 

Bourgeoisie of the West in the Eighteenth and in the First Half of the Nineteenth 

Centuries. Fifth Section, Contemporary History: (1) From the Nationalism of 

the Nineteenth Century to the World State System of the Twentieth; the His- 
torian and Contemporary History, with a Case Study in the History of World 

War II; (2) The Technique of the Preparation of Treaties of Peace in the Nine- 

teenth and Twentieth Centuries; (3) Problems in the Social History of the 

Nineteenth Century; (4) The “Problem” of the Atlantic from the Eighteenth to 
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the Twentieth Centuries; (5) The Impact of Science and Technology on the 
Cultures of the Near East and the Far East; (6) Religious Liberalism in the 
Nineteenth Century. 

It should be noted once again that both the second morning sessions, 11:15 
to 12:45, and the afternoon sessions, 5 to 7, will be almost exclusively devoted 
to papers of the type more normally read at historical meetings. These will be 
twenty minutes in length, and a summary will be placed in the hands of the 
delegates in advance of the meeting. American scholars who have an interest 
: in presenting papers are urged to submit either the proposed subject or the paper 
itself, not later than April 1, 1954, to Professor Donald C. McKay, 472 Widener 
Library, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts, or to Dr. Boyd C. Shafer, Executive 
Secretary, American Historical Association, Study Room 274, Library of Con- 
gress Annex, Washington 25, D.C. It is planned that most of the papers will bear 
a direct relationship to one or another of the reports, but it is recognized that 
there must be exceptions to this rule. In any event, papers should concern subjects 
of broad and general interest, suitable to a diverse international audience. The 
number of papers which can be accepted from any one national group is of 
course limited. Final acceptance will depend on action, first, by a special com- 
mittee of the American Historical Association, and, second, by the Bureau of 
the International Committee, The official languages are English, French, German, 
and Italian. 


The Anglo-American Conference of Historians will be held July 8-r0, 1954, 
at the Institute of Historical Research. Historians from North America who expect 
to attend are asked to communicate with the Secretary of the Institute (Taylor 
Milne, Institute of Historical Research, Senate House, London, W.C.r) as soon 
as possible so that invitations may be sent to them. 


The International Congress of Americanists will be held in Sáo Paulo, Brazil, 
August 23-28, 1954, as part of the celebration of the four hundredth anniversary 
of the founding of the city. The themes of the congress will include the history 
of exploration and colonization of the American world ànd problems of cultural 
exchange as well as the usual ones of American ethnology, archaeology, linguistics, 
and anthropology. Scholars who wish to present papers of twenty minutes length 
should submit titles and summaries before the end of May. All correspondence 
should be addressed to A. R. Muller, Escola de Sociologia e Politica, Largo de 
S. Francisco 19, Sáo Paulo, Brazil. 


The Société d'histoire de la Révolution française, created seventy years ago, 
and revived since the last war, held its annual assembly in the Amphithéátre Louis 
Liard, at the Sorbonne, June 29, 1953. The meeting, presided over by Georges 
Bourgin, was devoted to commemoration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
death of Alphonse Aulard, who had been president of the society for many years. 


a 
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Maurice Guyot, secretary, read messages from President Auriol and from M. 
Philippe Sagnac, president of the society, who was gravely ill and unable to at- 
tend, Professor Dunan spoke on Aulard as historian of the consulate and empire, 
Albert Bayet on Aulard's personality and work, M. Mirkine-Guetzévitch on 
Aulard and the constitutional history of the Revolution,, Georges Belloni on his 
personal association with Aulard, and Pierre Renouvin on Aulard as professor 
at the Sorbonre. M. Bourgin closed the meeting with a talk on Aulard and the 
Archives. A commemorative issue of the Cahiers is to be published, containing 
these speeches. 


The eighth annual Northern New England Historians’ Conference was held 
at Dartmouth College on October 10-11, 1953. About forty delegates attended 
from Bates, Bowdoin, Colby, Dartmouth, Marlboro, Middlebury, Norwich, St. 
Anselm's, the University of New Hampskire, and the University of Vermont. The 
main address was given by Professor Robert K. Carr of the Dartmouth political 
science department, who spoke on "The Investigating Power of Congress." 


The third annual meeting of the New York Association of European His- 
torians was held at Colgate University, October 16-17. Forty-five historians rep- 
resenting nineteen institutions attended. Subjects of the three round-table discus- 
sions were: “Some Problems of Imperial Russia before 1917,” “Teaching the Ele- 
mentary Course in European History," and "New Views on Mid-Nineteenth-Cen- 
tury Europe." Officers for 1953-54 are Evelyn Acomb (State Teachers College, 
New Paltz), president; Raymond O. Rockwood (Colgate University), vice-presi- 
dent; and Wendell N. Calkias (University o£ Buffalo), secretary-treasurer. 


The Upper Midwest History Confererce was held October 16 at the University 
of Minnesota, with Carlton Qualey of Carleton College presiding. Reverend 
Colman J. Barry of St. John's University read a paper entitled, “The Americani- 
zation of German-Catholic Immigrants." Professors Kenneth Bjork of St. Olaf 
and George Gilkey of State College, River Falls, Wisconsin, were the commen- 
tators. Professor Robert Fogerty of St. Thomas College was elected chairman for 
1953-54, and Walker D. Wyman of State College, River Falls, was re-elected 


secretary. 


The fourth annual Conference on the Caribbean, sponsored by the School of 
Inter-American Studies of the University of Florida in co-operation with the 
Aluminum Company of America, was held in Gainesville, December 3—5. Five 
round-table sessions discussed various aspects of the general theme: “The Economy 
of the Caribbean Area." 


Twelve students from six universities attended the American Numismatic 
Society's second summer seminar, in 1953. The seminar will be held again in the 
summer of 1954 and the society will again offer grants-in-aid to students who will 
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have completed at least one year's graduate study by June, 1954, in classics, 
archaeology, history, economics, history of art, Oriental languages, or other 
humanistic fields. Applications will be accepted also from students at the post- 
doctorate level who now hold college instructorships in the same fields. Each 
study grant will carry a stipend of $500. This offer is restricted to students 
enrolled in universities in the United States and Canada. Further information and 
application formis may be obtained from the office of the Society, Broadway 
between 155th and 156th Streets, New York 32, New York. Completed applica- 
tions for the grants must be filed by March r, 1954. 


The American Jewish Historical Society (3080 Broadway, New York 27) is 
conducting a historical essay contest to mark the 3ooth anniversary of Jewish 
settlement in the United States. Three awards will be made, either in cash or 
in the form of scholarships at recognized schools of higher learning. The con- 
test is open to university students on the graduate or undergraduate levels, both 
Jews and non-Jews. The essays submitted are not to exceed 10,000 words, must 
be documented, and must not have been published, in whole or in part, elsewhere. 
All essays must be in before September 1, 1954. 


In addition to departmental assistantships and-tuition scholarships, the gradu- 
ate school of Michigan State College offers about twenty predoctoral fellowships 
and one postdoctoral fellowship each year. Inquiry should be directed to the Dean, 
School of Graduate Studies, Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan. 


Three $4000 postdoctoral fellowships in statistics are offered for 1954-55 by 
the University of Chicago. The purpose of these fellowships, which are open to 
holders of the doctor's degree or its equivalent in research accomplishment, is 
to acquaint established research workers in the biological, physical, and social 
sciences with the role of modern statistical analysis. The closing date for appli- 
cations is February 15, 1954; instructions for applying may be obtained from 
the Committee on Statistics, University of Chicago, Chicago 37. 


An inquiry has come from Chartres, France, asking if an American scholar 
photographed the Liber nationis normannie before the partial destruction during 
a World War II bombardment. If anyone has knowledge of this, will he com- 
municate with Mrs, Dorothy Mackay Quynn, Box 577, Frederick, Maryland. 


Mr. Avery Kolb, 2952 South Columbus Street, C-1, Arlington, Virginia, wishes 
to find source materials of any kind for a life of Homer Lea, American soldier who 
led Chinese armies during the Boxer Rebellion. 


Wildon Lloyd has deposited with the library of the Franciscan Monastery, 
Washington, D.C., an unfinished manuscript with a plan and some materials for 
a project on “The Habsburg-Wittelsbach Dynasties.” Any scholar adequately 
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financed by some institution and interested in the history of Bavaria and the 
old Austrian empire may obtain these materials from the librarian of the monastery 
for the purpose of completing that project. The guarantee of the sponsoring 
institution will be the enly requirement needed for the cession of these materials. 


W. S. Jenkins is continuing his microfilming of state documents (see AHR, 
October, 1948, p. 244). Inquiries may be addressed to Professor Jenkins, Director, 
State Records Microfilm Project, Box 834, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 


Personal 
APPOINTMENTS AND STAFF CHANGES 


William E. Dunn, who retired in 1949 from the foreign service of the Depart- 
ment of State, has been appointed by the American Council on Education to 
direct a project through which aid has been given schools in Central and South 
America and the Caribbean area since 1942. The program, supervised by the 
Council, is operated under contract with the Department of State. 


Peter Topping, formerly of the Santa Barbara College of the University of 
California, has gone to Athens to take up his new duties as librarian of the 
Gennadius Library of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens. 


Charles A. Johnson, formerly of the University of Maryland, has accepted a 
position as headquarters historian with the Air Research and Development Com- 
mand in Baltimore. 


Ross W. Collins has been named chairman of the department of history in the 
University of Alberta, Edmonton, Canada. 


Paul B. Cares was appointed chairman of the department of history in 
Allegheny College in February, 1953. 


Gordon McNeil, formerly of Coe College, has been appointed associate pro- 
fessor, and William Doherty, formerly of the University of Mississippi, assistant 
professor of history at the University of Arkansas. 


At Berea College Elisabeth Peck has retired and Joseph O. Van Hook has 
succeeded her as chairman of the department of history and political science. 
Frank Wray, formerly of the University of Vermont, has been appointed assistant 
professor of history. 


Edmund S. Morgan has succeeded William F. Church as chairman of the 
department of history in Brown University. Donald H. Fleming has been pro- 
moted to associate professor. 
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Leo Gershoy of New York University is serving as visiting professor of his- 
tory in the University of California at Los Angeles during the current academic 
year. 


Catherine Boyd has been promoted to professor of history in Carleton College, 


Jakob A. O. Larsen and Bessie L. Pierce have retired from the University of 
Chicago with the rank of emeritus. During the fall quarter Professor Larsen served 
as visiting professor of classics at Northwestern University, and during the second 
semester of the current year he will go to the University of California as Sather 
Professor of Classics, 


Vaughn D. Bornet, research associate in the department of history of Stanford 
University, has been appointed research associate of the Commonwealth Club of 
California. 


William L. Winter of the Teachers College of Connecticut, New Britain, has 
been awarded a Fulbright grant for the current year. He is lecturing at the College 
of Europe in Bruges and doing research at the University of Ghent. 


W. Wallace Carson has retired as head of the department of history in DePauw 
University but continues part-time teaching. George B. Manhart has succeeded him 
as department head, and John J. Baughman has joined the staff. 


Daniel J. Reed was appointed director of libraries of the University of Detroit 
effective September x, 1953. He had been a member of the history department in 
the university since 1950. 


Kenneth R. Rossman, chairman of the department of history in Doane Col- 
lege, Crete, Nebraska, has received a Fulbright lectureship to the University of 
Helsinki. John Brenneman is acting chairman of the department in Dr. Rossman's 
absence, and Verlyn Barker is serving as instructor in history for the year. 


At Duke University Robert H. Woody has been promoted to professor of his- 
tory, Alexander DeConde to assistant professor, John B. Oliver to full-time in- 
structor, and Murray Scott Downs has been appointed part-time instructor. Among 
the thirteen scholars appointed to the new James B. Duke professorships are 
E. Malcolm Carroll and Charles S. Sydnor, history; Taylor Cole, political science; 
and Calvin B. Hoover, economics. 


Donald F. Tingley has resigned from the Illinois State Historical Library to 
accept an assistant professorship at Eastern Illinois State College, Charleston. . 


Edgar 1. Stewart has been promoted to professor of history at Eastern Wash- 
ington College of Education, Cheney. 
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Howard M. Merriman Has replaced Wood Gray as chairman of the depart- 
ment of history in George Washington University. Dr. Gray continues as pro- 
fessor of history. William C. Davis has been appointed associate professor of 
Latin-American history. 


H. Gary Hudson, professor of history and president of Illinois College, Jack- 
sonville, retired on August 3r, becoming the first president emeritus in the 125 
years of the existence of the college. Dr. Hudson has accepted appointment to the 
faculty of California-Western University at San Diego. 


Robert V. Daniels has been appointed assistant professor of Slavic studies in 
Indiana University. Elfrieda Lang, who has been assistant editor of the Indiana 
Magazine of History, is now assistant curator of manuscripts in the Indiana Uni- 
versity Library. 


At the State University of Iowa, Samuel P. Hays, formerly of the University 
of Illinois, and Herbert H. Rowen, formerly of Brandeis University, have been 
appointed assistant professors of history, and Richard S. Westfall, formerly of the 
California Institute of Technology, has been appointed instructor in history. 
William O. Aydelotte is in England on a year's leave of absence to study the 
House of Commons in the 1840's, and Charles Gibson is in Mexico City for the 
first semester of the current year. 


John D. Winters, associate professor of history in Louisiana Polytechnic In- 
stitute, is on a year's leave cf absence for study in the graduate school, Louisiana 
State University. Marshall K. Powers is substituting for him. 


David Joravsky has been appointed instructor in history and political science in 
Marietta College, Ohio. 


New appointments to the University of Maryland European program are 
Walter B. Posey of Agnes Scott College and Emory University, Alment Lindsey 
` of Mary Washington College of the University of Virginia, Richard B. Simons, 
formerly of the College of Charleston, John F. Murphy, and Robert Shepherd. 
Roland N. Stomberg and Ralph Klein will remain in the program for the year, 
and James Kerley returns to it after a year's absence. In the department of history 
at Maryland Whitney K. Bates, formerly of the Milwaukee division of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, has been appointed instructor for the current year, Patrick 
Riddleberger, who was appcinted for part-time teaching last winter, is now a full- 
time instructor, and Earl S. Beard, formerly of the State University of Iowa, has 
been appointed instructor. 


The University of Michigan announces the promotions of Benjamin W. 
Wheeler to professor of history and Donald F. Drummond to assistant professor. 
Howard M. Ehrmann has succeeded Lewis G. Vander Velde as chairman of the 
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department of history. William B. Willcox has been given a part-time release 
from his teaching duties for the current year to permit him to participate in an 
interdisciplinary research and study program under a Ford Foundation grant. 
Albert Steigerwalt has been appointed assistant professor of business history in the 
School of Business Administration. 


Carlton J. H. Hayes will serve as visiting lecturer in history at Michigan State 
College during the winter quarter. William A. Sullivan, formerly of Hunter Col- 
lege, has been appointed instructor in history. 


At Mississippi Southern College, Porter L. Fortune, Jr., has been named dean 
of the Basic College and professor of history, J. Treadwell Davis has been pro- 
moted to professor of history, and M. L. Eubanks has been appointed acting as- 
sistant professor of history. H. W. Rodemann is on leave of absence for the 1953- 
54 session for graduate study at the University of Chicago. 


Benedict K. Zobrist has left the Manuscripts Division of the Library of Con- 
gress to join the staff of the Newberry Library in Chicago. 


At the University of North Carolina, Loren C. MacKinney will spend the 1954 
spring semester on leave in Italy doing research in medical history. George V. 
Taylor has been awarded a Fulbright fellowship for the year in order to do re- 
search in France. Fletcher M. Green has been named a member of the board of 
editors of the Mississippi Valley Historical Review. Richard Bardolph of the 
Woman's College of the University of North Carolina, who was on leave during 
1952-53, has had his leave extended for an additional year to permit him to accept 
appointment as a Fulbright professor of American history and political institutions 
at Copenhagen, Denmark. 


Vernon F. Snow has joined the staff of the department of history in the Uni- 
versity of Oregon. 


Oscar G. Darlington, formerly chairman of the department of history and 
political science and director of the area of the social sciences at Champlain College 
of the State University of New York, has accepted appointment as dean of the 
college at the Polytechnic Institute of Puerto Rico in San Germán. 


William D. Metz of the University of Rhode Island is on sabbatical leave dur- 
ing the current year. Richard Lowitt, formerly of the University of Maryland, has 
' been appointed assistant professor of history for the year. 


Brenton Smith has been appointed instructor in history at St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity. 


Henry M. Adams has been promoted to associate professor of European history 
in Santa Barbara College of the University of California. He is on sabbatical leave 
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during the current year, doing research in Europe on German-Italian cultural re- 
lations, 1870-1914. 


Richard W. Van Alstyne of the University of Southern California has been 
granted a sabbatical leave for the spring semester. The American Philosophical 
Society has awarded him a grant to continue his research on “British diplomacy 
during the War for American Independence, 1775-1782,” in England and the 
United States. 


Royal G. Hall has been appointed visiting professor of history and Evans C. 
Johnson assistant professor of history and political science at Stetson University. 


At Sweet Briar College, Jessie M. Fraser retired in June, 1953. James A. Raw- 
ley, formerly of Hunter College, has been appointed associate professor of history 
and chairman of the department. Lysbeth W. Muncy has been pramoted to as- 
sociate professor of history and government. 


At the University of Texas Archibald R. Lewis has been named chairman of 
the department of history. Barnes F. Lathrop has been promoted to the rank of 
professor, William A. Bultmann of Arkansas State Teachers College is serving as 
visiting associate professor in English history for the year, and Otis A. Pease has 
been appointed instructor in history. Dr. Lathrop and Oliver H. Radkey are on 
leave óf absence for the first semester, and J. Harry Bennett, Jr., and Joe B. Frantz 
are on leave for the year. J. Claude Roberts and George R. Abernathy have received 
Fulbright grants for 1953-54 and are doing research in Austria and England 
respectively. 


Albert Norman of Norwich University is teaching a course in the adult educa- 
tion program of the University of Vermont during the current year. 


Howard C. Payne has been promoted to associate professor of history in Wash- 
ington State College. He has been granted a year's leave of absence to enable him 
to accept appointment as Fulbright research scholar in the Archives Nationales in 
Paris. During his absence his classes are being taught by Daniel Rader. 


Heber R. Harper, II, has been appointed instructor in history and government 
in Wells College, Aurora, New York. 


Dirk W. Jellema has been appointed instructor in medieval history in West 
Virginia University. 


John A. Schutz, formerly of the California Institute of Technology, has joined 
the staff of the department of history in Whittier College. 


Margaret S. Ermarth has been appointed associate professor of history in Wit- 
tenberg College, Springfield, Ohio. 
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Shepard B. Clough of Columbia University is serving as visiting professor of 
history in Yale University during the current academic year. 


Simeon L. Guterman, formerly professor of history in the State Teachers Col- 
lege at East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania, has been appointed professor of history 
and acting dean of the College of Arts and Sciences in Yeshiva University, New 
York. 


Recent DEATHS 


Alfons Dopsch, honorary member of the American Historical Association 
since 1949, died in Vienna on September 1, 1953. He was born in Lobositz in 
the German section of Bohemia on June 14, 1868. He began his historical work 
by collaborating upon the Monumenta Germaniae historica, from which he 
turned to do research in the social, economic, and constitutional history of medieval 
Austria. Since 1900 he had held a chair in history at the University of Vienna, 
where he founded the seminar for “Wirtschafts- und Kulturgeschichte." His 
editing of the Austrian land registers (Landesfürstliche Urbare) brought him 
general recognition in 1904. | 

Broadening his basis and his topic, Dopsch published Die Wirtschaftsentwick- 
‘lung der Karolingerzeit vornehmlich in Deutschland (2 vols.; 1912-13; two 
editions) and Die wirtschaftlichen und sozialen Grundlagen der europäischen 
Kulturentwicklung aus der Zeit von Cäsar bis auf Karl den Grossen (2 vols.; 
1918-20; two editions). His inaugural address as rector of the University of 
Vienna dealt with the reconstruction of Europe after the collapse of the ancient 
world (1920). Two volumes of collected essays were edited by his assistant, 
Professor Erna Patzelt, in 1928 and 1938. His Die Geschichtswissenschaft in 
Selbstdarstellungen (Vol. Y, 1924) was an autobiographical essay. 

In his major works Dopsch maintained the theory of historical continuity from 
ancient times to the Middle Ages and differed from historians such as Karl Bücher 
who assumed the succession of distinct economic types in history. He held mem- 
bership in many learned societies and academies. 


George Edward Woodbine, George Burton Adams professor emeritus at Yale, 
died on August 20, 1953, at Guilford, Connecticut, at the age of seventy-seven. 
A member of the department of history and the law school faculty between 
1906 and 1944, he was ever a challenging teacher. Master of both law and history, 
he carried forward the study of medieval England begun at Yale by Adams. For 
his scholarly writings, the Mediaeval Academy of America, in 1945, awarded 
him the Haskins Medal. The series of his essays in the Yale Law Journal during 
the twenties and thirties opened afresh the history of English legal actions. By 
going to the cases themselves, he disclosed the true origins of Trespass; and with 
factual proof and forceful argument he time and again banished legal historical 
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myths. In all his scholarship, he constantly championed the writing of fearless 
history. 

His editions of Bracton and of Glanvill exhibit the close reasoning and the 
precise application of evidence which he taught his students, both graduates and 
undergraduates, in courses on historical method, England and France, and Anglo- 
American legal history. In the classroom, the toughness of his mind commanded 
the admiration of all, and his jovial humor won their affection. Like the medieval 
men whom he understood so truly, he loved the countryside, and from him 
students and friends learned lore of sea and stream and field and forest. Sports- 
man and scholar, he lived a country gentleman cultivating his own vineyard. 


Henry Johnson, professor emeritus of history, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, died in New Rochelle, New York, on October 3, 1953, in his eighty- 
seventh year. Born in Sweden, he grew up in Minnesota, as he relates in his 
autobiography, The Other Side oj Main Street (1943). Following his graduation 
from the University of Minnesota in 1889 and experience in journalism, high- 

«School teaching, and school administration, he headed the history department of the 
Moorhead State Normal School (1895-1899) and of the Normal School at Charles- 
ton, Illinois (1899-1906). His graduate work was done at Harvard and Columbia 
universities, the University of Paris, and the University of Berlin. He was profes- 
sor of history at Teachers College from 1906 to 1933, and continued to give courses 
at Columbia, Hunter College, the State Teachers College at Montclair, New Jersey, 
and, in summers, at the universities of Minnesota and Missouri until 1941. The 
University of Minnesota conferred upon him the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Laws in 1937. 

In 1915 Professor Johnson published his distinguished Teaching of History 
(revised in 1940). He served on several American Historical Association com- 
mittees concerned with history teaching, and on the Commission on the Social 
Studies, which published his Introduction to the History of the Social Sciences in 
the Schools (1932). He did much in his teaching and writing to promote mature 
thinking about the teaching of history, and effectively introduced generations of 
his students to the sources and the literature of American history. 


Edgar Wallace Knight, Kenan Professor of Education in the University of 
North Carolina, died August y at the age of sixty-seven. Dr. Knight had been 
professor of educational history at the University of North Carolina since 1919. 
Recently he completed the last volume of his five-volume 4 Documentary History 
of Education in the South before 1860. He was an authority on the history of edu- 
cation, and reviewed books in his specialty for the American Historical Review. 


Gerda Richards Crosby died April 6, 1953, in Cambridge, Massachusetts, at 
the age of fifty-two. In 1922 she received her A.B. degree at Smith College; her 
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A.M, and Ph.D. degrees came from Radcliffe in 1923 and 1933. Her doctoral 
thesis, “The Transformation of the Tory Party after 1780: A Study in Eighteenth- 
Century Party Politics,” won the Caroline I. Wilby Prize for the most original 
work completed in any department at Radcliffe during that year. She contributed 
“George III: Historians and a Royal Reputation” to Essays in Honor of Wilbur 
Cortez Abbott, published in 1941, and wrote articles and book reviews for the 
American Historical Review and for the Yale Review. From 1942 to 1947 she 
taught at Wellesley College, at Hunter College, and at Radcliffe. Many students, 
both undergraduate and graduate, profited by her generous advice and interest 
in their problems during her life in Cambridge. Her gift for research was en- 
hanced by her enthusiasm and meticulous judgment. Her writing revealed sound 
scholarship combined with a marked clarity of expression. She was a member 
of the American Historical Association. 


Communications 
To THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN HisTORICAL Review: 


Recently I had occasion to examine The New Dictionary of American History, 
by Martin and Gelber, reviewed in the American Historical Review, July, 1953, 
p. 999. The volume was purchased by our librarian on the basis of that favorable 
_review. I found the book to be totally unreliable, in fact so full of errors and 
misinformation that it will be a shame to have it on the reference shelves of 
libraries or schools or in homes where it will be used by school children, college 
students, and other untrained persons who seek the facts. 


Ohio State Archaeological and James H. RopABAUGH 
Historical Society 


Editots Notes 


The Managing Editor has been here but a short time. In that short time he 
has, like a historian, been digging in the files of the Review'and the Association. 
This brief experience, this cursory study, has confirmed what he has long be- 
lieved—that Guy Stanton Ford, his predecessor, was a great editor, is a great 
leader of men, a great man. Few of us can realize, as this editor does, how hew 
labored for the Association but all of us may know his staunch stand on freedom in 
the teaching and writing of history. We have read many times and will find 
support again in a sentence in his 1952 report to the Association: “The only in- 
tolerance that befits a democracy is the intolerance of the intolerant whether 
of the right or left.” 


Few historians these days write with Parkman's sense of drama. Perhaps few 
write for pleasure or to be read for pleasure. Perhaps more could and should. 
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The Stimson Doctrine and the 
Hoover Doctrine 


Ricuarp N. CURRENT 


N response to Japanese activities in the Far East, 1931-1933, the Hoover 
Ji administration adopted a policy of refusing to recognize political or terri- 
torial changes made in violation of American treaty rights. This was not 
entirely new, At the time of Japan’s Twenty-One Demands upon China, in 
1915, Secretary of State William Jennings Bryan had announced a similar 
nonrecognition policy. But the Hoover administration elaborated the formula 
by associating it with the Kellogg-Briand or Paris Pact of 1928, whose signa- 
tories (including Japan) renounced war as an instrument of national policy, 
and with the Nine-Power Treaty of 1922, which bound the nine powers (in- 
cluding Japan) to respect the Open Door in China and Chinese territorial 
and administrative integrity. Nonrecognition—as a corollary of these treaties 
—came to be known variously as the Stimson, the Hoover-Stimson, or the 
Hoover doctrine. The interchangeable use of these terms gave the impression 
that President Hoover and his Secretary of State, Henry L. Stimson, had one 
and the same policy in mind. In his book The Far Eastern Crisis (1936) 
Stimson did not disabuse his readers of that impression, but afterward some 
of the published papers of Hoover suggested and the memoirs of both men 
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revealed serious disagreements between them about the authorship and impli- 
cations of the doctrine.* Now, with access to the unpublished diaries of Stim- 
son and of William R. Castle, Hoover's Undersecretary of State, a more cir- 
cumstantial account of policy making with respect to nonrecognition can be 
presented.? 


During the first two or three weeks of the Manchurian crisis, which began 
with a Japanese attack upon Mukden, September 18, 1931, the policy makers 
in Washington saw eye to eye. Neither President Hoover nor Secretary 
. Stimson then believed that American treaty rights would be involved. Both 
men felt a kind of godfatherly concern for the Kellogg Pact, they having 
sponsored the Washington ceremony at which it was finally proclaimed, and 
in 1929 Stimson had invoked the pact when Russian and Chinese troops 
clashed in Manchuria. In 1931, however, the Japanese army appeared at first 
to be proceeding without authorization from Tokyo, and so it seemed that 
the Japanese government could hardly be accused of violating its antiwar 
pledge. Day after day Stimson kept looking for signs that the Japanese were 
retreating to their own railroad zone, were "crawling back into their dens," 
and he listened eagerly to the assurances and reassurances of Ambassador 
Katsuji Debuchi.* 

Meanwhile the Chinese government and the League of Nations were 
making futile attempts to enlist the United States in some kind of joint 
action. China appealed to this country as sponsor of the Kellogg Pact and to 
` the League under Article XI of the Covenant, and the League in turn queried 
the State Department about the applicability of the pact. After authorizing an 
appeal to China and Japan to preserve peace, the League Council forwarded 
copies of its proceedings to Washington and then began to discuss a proposal 
for creating a neutral commission, including an American representative, to 
deal with the Manchurian affair.* None of these overtures elicited a favorable 
response from the American Secretary of State. He suspected that the League 


1 Henry L. Stimson, The Far Eastern Crisis: Recollections and Observations (New York, 
1936), pp. 6-7 and passim; Ray L. Wilbur and Arthur M. Hyde, The Hoover Policies (New 
York, 1937), pp. 600-601; William S. Myers, The Foreign Policies of Herbert Hoover, 1929 
1933 (New York, 1940), pp. 157-73, 229n.; Henry L. Stimson and McGeorge Bendy, On 
Active Service in Peace and War (New York, 1948), pp. 220-81; The Memoirs o] Herbert 
Hoover, Y: The Cabinet and the Presidency, 1920-1933 (New York, 1952), pp. 362-79. 

2 The author is indebted to Mr. McGeorge Bundy for permission to use the Stimson diary, 
which is available (to 1933) on microfilm in the Yale University Library, and to Mr. William 
R. Castle for permission to use his diary, which is in his possession in Washington, D.C. 

3 Stimson diary, Sept. 19, 21, 22, 23, 28, 1931. 

* Sara R. Smith, The Manchurian Crisis, 1931-1932: A Tragedy in International Relations 
(New York, 1948), pp. 28-50. 
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was "trying to pass the buck to us," and he resented the way the League kept 
“nagging” him. : | 

Stimson’s own thinking at this stage centered upon two points. For one 
thing, he wished to avoid antagonizing Japan against the United States. For 
another, he feared that positive action by any outside agency might strengthen 
the military element in Japan, weaken the relatively moderate Wakatsuki- 
Shidehara ministry, and make it impossible for the latter to recover and main- 
tain control over the rampageous army. Accordingly he thus formulated his 
basic aim: “My problem is to let the Japanese know we are watching them 
and at the same time to do it in a way that will help Shidehara, who is on 
the right side, and not play into the hands of any Nationalist agitators on the 
other.” In keeping with this object he cautioned Ambassador Debuchi that, 
although he was “making every effort to save Japan's face and give them 
time to settle this by themselves with China,” the Japanese must realize that 
he “thought the situation was very grave” and “they must settle it mighty 
quick." * To the American minister in Geneva, Hugh Wilson, he laid down 
three successive lines of action for the United States in relation to the League: 
First, while opposing the plan for a neutral commission, we should support 
the League in urging “that Japan and China themselves effect a settlement 
through direct negotiation." Second, if “outside action" should become neces- 
sary, we should "favor China and Japan's submitting to machinery set up in 
the League of Nations Covenant." Third, "should it develop for any reason 
that this line is impracticable,” we should “consider the machinery of" the 
1922 Nine-Power 'Treaty "or action such as may be practicable under the 1928 
Kellogg-Briand Pact." * 

This program Stimson himself authored, but he did so with the approval 
of his advisers in the State Department on the one hand, and the President on 
the other. At the outset Hoover endorsed Stimson's analysis of the problem, 
and, as the days passed, Stimson was reassured to find that Hoover "thor- 
oughly agreed" with him in his “caution.”” Undersecretary Castle rejoiced 
to see that Stimson was "looking at the whole thing very sanely" and not 
contemplating any such "precipitate action" as in 1929. Castle told Stanley 
K. Hornbeck, chief of the division of Far Eastern affairs, that Japanese con- 
trol of Manchuria might prove to be the least of possible evils, and Hornbeck 
“ruefully agreed.” ° 


5 Stimson diary, Sept. 22, 23, 24, 1931. 

$ Stimson to Hugh Wilson (telegram), Sept. 23, 1931, in Papers Relating to js Foreign 
Relations of the United States, 1931 (Washington, 1946), III, 49. 

7 Stimson diary, Sept. 24, 1931. 

8 Castle diary, Sept. 29, 1931. 
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Even the isolationist leaders of the Senate could find little fault with the 
State Department during these weeks of watchful inactivity. True, the irre-- 
pressible Hiram Johnson sarcastically inquired: “Where now is the bugle call 
Mr. Stimson trumpeted so loudly and -prematurely but a short time ago, 
when Russia and China were making faces at'each other? Where is the 
League of Nations? Where is the sacrosanct Kellogg Pact?” ° But William 
E. Borah, chairman of the Senate committee on foreign relations, agreed with 
Stimson “throughout” when Stimson took him aside to explain how he was 
co-operating with the League while preventing it from “leaving any baby” on 
his “doorstep.” Stimson learned with satisfaction that Lord Reading, the 
British Foreign Secretary, was “taking very much the same policy . . . and 
not getting excited the way they did down in Geneva.” * The Times of 
London, spokesman for the Foreign Office, complimented Stimson on his 
"tactful" diplomacy. Tokyo as well as London applauded American policy, 
and so did most of the rest of the world except Geneva—and Nanking.** 

From Nanking came demands for a stronger stand by the United States, 
pleas for action by all the signatories of the Kellogg Pact, threats of a rap- 
prochement with Russia as China's only alternative. All this did not swerve 
Stimson in the slightest from his adopted course. The League having adopted 
a resolution asking “both parties” in Manchuria to restore “normal relations,” 
he merely advised the Nanking government that time must be allowed for 
Japan and China to carry out the League's request. And at length he re- 
affirmed his official attitude in a conversation with the Chinese chargé 
d'affaires in Washington: “We have not attempted to go into the question of 
right and wrong. . . . we are not taking sides. . . . we are “playing no 
favorites. " * i 

That was on October 8. On the very same day Stimson’s thinking and 
American policy reached a turning point. The change was precipitated by the 
news that Japanese planes were bombing the city of Chinchow in southern 
Manchuria, far from the railroad zone. From the “disquieting telegrams” he 
read, Stimson had to conclude that, for all Debuchi’s promises, the Japanese 
army was expanding rather than contracting its operations. He told himself, 
“I am afraid we have got to take a firm ground and aggressive stand toward 


9 Quoted in Drew Pearson and Constantine Brown, The American Diplomatic Game (New 
York, 1935), p. 308. 

10 Stimson diary, Sept. 25, Oct. 6, 1931. 

1t London Times, Sept. 26, 1931, and Tokyo Jiji, Oct. 1, 1931, both quoted in Smith, 
Manchurian Crisis, pp. 44-45, 66-67. 

12 Memorandum of conversation between T. V. Soong and the American consul-general. 
in Nanking, Oct. 2, 1931; Stimson to the American minister in China, Oct. 7, 1931; memo- 
randum by Hornbeck, Oct. 8, 1931, in Foreign Relations, 1931, IX, 104-106, 136, 137-39. 
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Japan.” So far as he was concerned, the policy of “playing no favorites” was 
no sooner stated than, by the force of events, it had to be abandoned.** Here 
his views and those of the President began to diverge a bit. When (October 
9) he reported to the cabinet the new and ominous turn in Manchurian 
events, he felt that Hoover was not sufficiently impressed. The President, as 
Stimson noted, did not seem to realize quite what it meant “to have Japan 
run amok and play havoc with its peace treaties." Instead, the President in- 
sisted that we must be careful “not to get ourselves into a humiliating posi- 
tion, in case Japan refused to do anything about what he called our scraps of 
paper or paper treaties." 

As Stimson saw it, the time had come to take the third and ultimate step 
among the alternatives he earlier had outlined—that is, to consider action 
under the Nine-Power Treaty or the Kellogg Pact. The latter he now put 
first, thinking that he would “probably push forward the Kellogg Pact” and 
hold the Nine-Power Treaty “in reserve” to facilitate an eventual peace con- 
ference between China and Japan. He decided, however, “not to initiate 
action" but to wait for the League. When he discussed his plan with his 
advisers, Castle and Hornbeck, he got their concurrence.** And when he 
talked again with the President (October 10) he found him more than will- 
ing to go along. Hoover “even went so far as to say that we should authorize 
our man in Switzerland to sit with the Council.” This suggestion had come 
originally from Norman Davis, head of the American delegation to the 
preparatory disarmament commission in Geneva, and Stimson had dismissed 
it as one of Davis’ “rather wild propositions.” He now welcomed the idea. 

The United States must be represented officially on the Council of the 
League! Having arrived independently at the same bold conclusion, Hoover 
and Stimson together determined to carry it out in the most cautious way 
possible so as not to offend public opinion whether American or Japanese. 
Hence the invitation must appear to come unprompted from the League, and 
the business of the extraordinary session must be confined strictly to the 
Kellogg Pact. When the Council began to discuss the invitation Stimson be- 
came alarmed at the Japanese opposition. “It lines us up vis-a-vis Japan,” he 


13 Stimson diary, Oct. 8, 1931. Sce Paul H. Clyde, “The Diplomacy of “Playing No Favor- 
ites’; Secretary Stimson and Manchuria, 1931,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XXXV 
(1948), 187-202, 

14 Stimson diary, Oct. 9, 10, 1931. See also Stimson and Bundy, On Active Service, pp. 

232-33. 
3 15 “Stimson's ideas as to what should be done seem to me excellent,” Castle wrote, but Horn- 
beck apparently was less enthusiastic. “I must ask Hornbeck to try his darndest to work in the 
Secretary’s manner and not stir him up as he did yesterday.” Castle diary, Oct. 10, 1931. 

16 Stimson diary, Sept. 23, Oct. 10, 1931. See also Stimson, Far Eastern Crisis, p. 60. 
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thought, “just the position that I have been trying to avoid.” In cabinet he 
raised the question (October 16) whether at the last minute the United States 
should not decline the Council's invitation. But he discovered that “the 
President was very strong chat we should keep right on. He has been first-rate 
throughout . . . taking a clear ard unequivocal stand.” *” 

‘And so, despite Japan's dissenting vote, the American consul in Geneva, 
Prentiss Gilbert, sat at the Council table in an open meeting and then in a 
secret session to discuss the invocation of the Kellogg Pact. The conferees 
decided, on October 17, that the Council should call upon all the signatories 
to remind China and Japan of their obligations under the pact of peace. This 
decision, with a representative cf the United States participating, climaxed 
the first phase of American policy making with respect to the Manchurian 
crisis. 

The rest was anticlimax. As soon as the decision had been made, Stimson 
“thought it advisable to terminate the outward appearance at least of Gilbert's 
connection with the Council.” Castle and Hornbeck concurred. But the 
British and the French protested against the withdrawal of Gilbert: it might 
look like a gesture disapproving the League's action. Reluctantly Stimson 
concluded to “let him go on sitting at the damned table” on the condition 
that he “keep his mouth skut" to show that he was no longer a participant, 
only an observer. Then, to re-em>hasize the League's initiative, Stimson de- 
layed sending his note on the Kellogg Pact to China and Japan until three 
days after Great Britain, France, and other League members had sent theirs. 
And when the Council passed a resolution calling upon Japan to evacuate 
Chinese territory by November -6, he hesitated to endorse it. Some of its 
points he thought were “unwise” and might “lead to a deadlock”; his “prob- 
lem” was to compose for Japan a statement which would “back up the things 
which we believe in and back their [the League's] position up in general” 
without committing this country to the “unwise things.” He accepted as the 
basis of his note on the League resolution a draft prepared by Castle, who 
“had rather cleverly met the difficulties which faced us of putting our state- 
ments in an inoffensive form.” This note omitted any reference to the No- 
vember 16 deadline, the nub of tae League's resolution, and was not com- 
municated to Japan until two weeks after the League had acted.** 

` So the United States followed the League—at a distance and with qualifi- 
cations—in making a verbal application of the Kellogg Pact to the Man- 


17 Stimson diary, Oct. xo, 13, 15, 16, 1531. 

18 The quotations are from 2bíd., Oct. 19, 20, 29, Nov. 3, 1931. See also Stimson, Far 
Eastern Crisis, p. 60; Pearson and 3rown, pp. 312-16; Smith, Manchurian Crisis, pp. 92-127; 
Clyde, pp. 196-98. 
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churian affair. This was Stimson's policy, and it was also Hoover's. The two 
men had agreed upon each careful step, but the one was willing to consider 
going farther, and the other was beginning to fear that they had gone too 
far already. As Castle observed on November 4, after lunching with the 
President, “he wants to get completely out of the League connection and 
thinks it might have been wise, politically, to make Stimson keep out.”** 


The assumption underlying American policy at the start of the Man- 
churian crisis did not remain tenable for long—the assumption that forbear- 
ance by the United States would enable the Japanese moderates to retain 
- power and check the militarists. As early as November 7, 1931, Stimson ob- 
served, “It looks now as if the military element in Japan might get control.” 
On November 19, after hearing that Japanese troops had taken Tsitsihar, 
in far northern Manchuria, he inferred that “the Japanese government which 
we have been dealing with is no longer in control; the situation is in the 
hands of virtually mad dogs.” On December 11 he imparted to the cabinet 
the news that the Wakatsuki-Shidehara ministry had actually fallen, and he 
pointed out the “imminent danger of a new movement by the Japanese 
army.” On January 2, 1932, he learned that the army had occupied Chinchow 
and so had brought “the Manchurian matter up to a final climax": the.con- 
quest of Manchuria was an accomplished fact. Meanwhile, as soon as they 
foresaw this as the probable outcome, he and Hoover had begun to consider 
"eventualities" and ways to deal with them.?? The upshot was the announce- 
ment of the famous nonrecognition doctrine. That was the work of both the 
President and the Secretary, the one proposing the general principle and the 
other developing and applying it, but before concurring in it they debated 
another possible line of action—co-operation with the League in the exertion 
of economic pressure upon Japan. 

Stimson first broached this subject to Hoover, rather tentatively, on Octo- 
ber 17, while the American representative was sitting with the League Coun- 
cil. At that time some of the delegates in Geneva were thinking, unofficially, 
of the possibility of the League’s resorting to economic sanctions. The ques- 
tion arose whether the United States would co-operate, at least passively, by 
refraining from the use of its navy to maintain the freedom of the seas 
against a League blockade. Even before the Manchurian crisis this question 
had come up repeatedly in a theoretical form, and Hoover always had 
refused to yield on American neutral rights, while Stimson had inclined to 


19 Castle diary, Nov. 4, 1931. 
20 Stimson diary, Nov. 7, 19, Dec, 11, 1931; Jan. 2, 1932. 
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‘the belief that in an actual test the United States would not employ its navy 
to frustrate concerted action against an aggressor.?* Now that the issue ap- 
parently was becoming a practical one, Stimson faced the problem of making 
his position acceptable to the President, as well as to the American people, 
and he thought he had hit upon a br/lliantly simple solution when someone 
suggested to him the relevancy of the Kellogg Pact. Let the pact be the touch- 
stone: the United States could judge other nations by it and refuse to inter- 
fere with sanctions against a violator. 

When Stimson recommended this zo the President, it provoked a long ar- 
gument, but Hoover "promised finally that he would think it over with an open 
mind.”? After thinking it over, he addressed the entire cabinet with a state- 
ment in which he limited American action to "moral pressures" alone and 
ruled out economic and military sanctions as “roads to war.””* Though not 
a specific reply to Stimson's proposal, the President's blast seemed to impress 
the Secretary of State. "I concur with him as to the danger of a blockade 
leading to war," he told his diary (November 7) after Hoover once more 
had spoken against the use of economic pressure. Again, in answer to Secre- 
tary of War Patrick J. Hurley, who :nsisted in cabinet that "the Japanese 
were going to seize Manchuria anyhow,” unless stopped by force, Stimson 
averred that "the policy of imposing sanctions of force" had been "rejected 
by America in its rejection of the League of Nations." Hoover backed him 
up "very fully."?* 

Then the sudden extension of warfare in Manchuria, culminating in the 
capture of Tsitsihar on November 17, induced some change of heart in both 
the President and the Secretary of Stete. The move of the Japanese army 
looked like a defiant reply to the League resolution calling for withdrawal 
from Chinese territory by November -6. 'The Council now reconvened in 
Paris, and Stimson prevailed upon Hoover to send Ambassador Charles G. 
Dawes there from London to be accessible to its members, though not to 


21 In the discussions of naval limitations in 1929 and 1930 Hoover opposed food blockades 
as violating the freedom of the seas, and he refused to consider a consultative pact which might 
bind the United States to co-operate, at least passively, in a British blockade against an aggressor 
designated by the League. Stimson favored such < consultative pact. He also told Prime Minis- 
ter Ramsay MacDonald, August 7, 1931: “. . . I zould not believe that any American Govern- 
ment would seek to use our Navy to enforce ar extreme doctrine of neutrality under which 
American merchants were seeking to trade with an aggressor nation so declared by the League 
and against whom Britain and British public opmion were sanctioning the use of the British 
Navy." Hoover Memoirs, II, 345-48; Stimson dia:y, Aug. 7, 1931. See also New York Times, 
Mar. 27, 1930. 

22 Stimson diary, Oct. 17, 1931. 

23 Wilbur and Hyde, pp. 600-601; Myers, Foreign Policies of Herbert Hoover, pp. 156-59; 
Hoover Memoirs, Ul, 368—70. 

24 Stimson diary, Nov. 9, 13, 1931. 
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join their sittings. Dawes reported to Stimson that the League now would 
probably consider sanctions and that even Sir John Simon, the new British 
Foreign Secretary, was “inclined to think” that “the League should go to 
the limit of its powers.” Stimson informed Dawes that an embargo meant 
war and therefore the United States could not aid in enforcing one, but he 
assured Dawes that the American fleet would not interfere with it. Hoover, 
who struck Stimson as “quiet but determined,” approved the message to 
Dawes. “The President added,” according to Stimson, that he thought 1 
could tell him [Dawes] again that the sympathy of our people undoubtedly 
would be with the embargo, and that there might be a private embargo put 
on here by voluntary action in refusing to trade with Japan.” ” 

For the President, this was going pretty far, and yet Stimson soon began 
to wonder whether it was far enough. On November 27 he proposed to 
Hoover that they reconsider the question of American participation in an 
embargo. He argued, first, that sanctions against Japan would be brief if all 
the powers, including the United States, joined in (“She would have to sur- 
render very quickly”); second, “that the militaristic elements in Japan could 
learn only through suffering and not by the sanctions of public opinion”; 
third, that it would be a tremendous blow to world peace “if Japan really 
gets away with this.” The President, however, refused to reverse himself, 
He still thought of sanctions as the road to war; his Secretary was beginning 
to think of sanctions as a way to peace, though he admitted to his diary, “I 
have not yet made up my own mind on the subject.”?* 

Stimson, thus undecided, fluctuated during December between the Presi- 
dent's position and that of the “many people” who, he said, were “getting 
impatient and urging drastic steps or words” upon him. Among these people 
were his closest personal advisers in the State Department: his special as- 
sistant, Allen T. Klots, and the Assistant Secretary of State, James Grafton 
Rogers. Hornbeck inclined at times toward these extremists, but Castle re- 
mained the advocate of circumspection. The four of them, with Stimson 
presiding, took part in a “vigorous meeting” at Woodley, his Washington 
residence, on December 6, while in Geneva the League Council was con- 
sidering not sanctions but an investigation (ultimately to be carried out by the 
Lytton Commission). The question at Woodley was what “the next step” 
for the United States should be if the League plans for a neutral commission 
fell through. Three of the experts, Castle alone dissenting, favored “economic 


25 Dawes to Stimson, Nov. 18, 1931; memorandum of transatlantic telephone conversation 
between Stimson and Dawes, Nov. 19, 1931, in Foreign Relations, 1931, II, 484, 488-98; Stim- 
son diary, Nov. 19, 1931. 

26 Stimson diary, Nov, 27, 1931. 
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measures," but, as Stimson noted, “We all agreed that if possible. action 
should come from the other nations first." On the whole the Secretary him- 
self was noncommittal at the meeting, though he confided to his diary that 
Hornbeck went "too far against Japan" for him. Castle assumed that the 
Secretary leaned in Castle's own direction. After this conference Stimson 
saw Hoover at the White House and was surprised to find “he was not abso- 
lutely and to the last against a boycott." The President felt, however, that 
we would have to base the action on the Nine-Power 'Treaty and "not go into 
it behind the League." Accordingly Stimson began hopefully to think of 
planning a nine-power conference, then became discouraged when the Presi- 
dent in his special message to Congress on foreign affairs, December 10, 
omitted a "warning sentence" which Stimson wanted him to include. Senator 
Borah decried the current "talk of the use of force or intervention," while 
the Scripps-Howard newspapers were “pounding the government for not 
being more aggressive towards Japan." Stimson finally invited Roy Howard 
and his chief editorial writer to lunch and tried to make them “see the folly 
of taking an aggressive step” at that time." 

Casting about for an alternative to economic pressure, the President weeks 
earlier had begun to make suggestions, one of which was to lead eventually 
to the nonrecognition announcement. On November 7 he proposed to Stim- 
son that the American government recall its ambassador from Japan but, 
at the same time, to make the protest a strictly peaceful one, issue a public 
statement disclaiming all thought of war. Then he got what he considered a 
better idea. “He is beginning to swing against the idea of withdrawing the 
Ambassador," Stimson recorded as of November 9, “and thinks his main 
weapon is to give an announcement that if the treaty [presumably to be made 
between Japan and China] is made under military pressure we will not recog- 
nize it or avow it.” At once Stimson discussed this proposal with his advisers. 
Castle favored it, especially if the announcement were made "together with 
the rest of the world," though he cautioned the Secretary that "even then we 
must be careful” because, “if the resultant treaties should be eminently fair,” 
it might prove embarrassing to refuse to recognize them. Hornbeck opposed 
the plan, arguing that Secretary Bryan had tried it in 1915 without results. 
But Stimson himself thought tat, even as used in 1915, by the United States 
alone, nonrecognition had become "one of the potent forces" that finally 
brought about a Far Eastern settlement at the Washington conference of 
1921-22. Now, if the “disavowal” were “made by all of the countries, it 
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ought to have a very potent effect” in bringing about an “ultimate solution,” 
which would “of course involve elements of compromise.”** 

Stimson delayed acting on the nonrecognition plan, partly because almost 
to the last he had lingering hopes that the Japanese might yet reverse them- 
selves in Manchuria;?? partly because he was waiting to see what the League 
would do, especially with regard to sanctions; and partly because some 
American experts on the Far East, even more cautious than the President, 
considered the plan too drastic. One of those counseling caution was Stim- 
son's old friend, former law partner, and highly respected mentor in inter- 
national affairs—Elihu Root. “Allen Klots brought me back interesting news 
from Mr. Root,” Stimson noted on November 14. “Rather to my surprise Mr. 
Root is more sympathetic with Japan than with China; and he is very fearful - 
lest we do not recognize her real claims to Manchuria.”*° Nevertheless the 
Secretary continued to ponder and to elaborate the nonrecognition idea, 
associating with it the Nine-Power Treaty and the Kellogg Pact, and plan- 
ning to reveal, simultaneously with its announcement, some of the docu- 
ments bearing on the Manchurian affair. As he informed Dawes in Paris, 
November 19, *. . . the only act we see we could do would be to publish the 
papers and the correspondence, announce our disapproval of the action of 
Japan, possibly calling it a violation of these treaties and then announce as 
we did in 1915 that we would not recognize any treaties that were created 
under military force.”** By December 2 he was almost ready to cable Dawes 
a "final statement" warning Japan about the refusal to recognize. But his 
assistant Klots, after consulting three State Department experts, reported back 
to him that they all advised holding up the message for fear "it would make 
Japan so recalcitrant in any future negotiations over Manchuria that it would 
simply invite trouble." He “put aside the cable for the present." °? 

A month later, January 2, 1932, when he got news of the Japanese occupa- 
tion of Chinchow, which brought "the Manchurian matter up to a final cli- 
max," Stimson suddenly decided to act. The next morning, a Sunday, he 
arose at six “with my mind rather clarified on what I wanted to do. I went 
down to my library and there wrote out in long hand a short note to the 
Chinese Government and to the Japanese Government, based largely upon 

28 Stimson diary, Nov. 7, 9, 1931; Castle diary, Nov. 9, 1931. 
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the note of 1915. Previously we had been thinking of a longer note. . . .” In 
the evening he showed his draft to Klots and the foreign policy specialists 
Hunter Miller, Ransford Miller, and George H. Blakeslee. “They were stag- 
gered by it at first because it was so different from what we had been think- 
ing [of], but they gradually came around to it... .” On the following day, 
January 4, after conferring with Rogers, Klots, and Hornbeck, he took a 
revised draft of the new and relatively pointed note, together with a copy of 
the old and more diffuse one, to the White House, where he showed Hoover 
the short version first. Hoover approved it. Stimson "pointed out the dangers 
. » « if the Japanese called our position . . . and tried to annex Manchuria,” 
but Hoover was “willing to take that risk.” 

The President approved, but the Secretary still faced some opposition 
within the State Department. In a "brief final session on the draft of the 
note," on January 6, Castle was in general enthusiastic and especially liked 
"bringing the Kellogg Pact in," but he objected to a sentence which made 
the United States as a signatory of the Nine-Power Treaty appear, incorrectly, 
to "guarantee" (rather than merely "respect") the integrity of China, and 
the wording was changed.** Hornbeck not only objected to the wording— 
he thought “does not intend" to recognize was better than “will not”—but, 
according to Stimson, he also "fought rather tenaciously against a definite 
statement” at all. “I thought his words were a little too weak,” Stimson said 
in his diary, "although I consented to making the note a little bit softer than 
it had been originally."** 

Next day, January 7, 1932, copies of the note went off to China and Japan. 
The essence of it was as follows: 


... the American Government deems it to be its duty to notify both the Govern- 
ment of the Chinese Republic and the Imperial Japanese Government that it can 
not admit the legality of any situation de facto nor does it intend to recognize any 
treaty or agreement entered into between those governments, or agents thereof, 
which may impair the treaty rights of the United States or its citizens in China, 
including those which relate to the sovereignty, the independence, or the territorial 
and administrative integrity of the Republic of China, commonly known as the 
open-door policy; and that it does not intend to recognize any situation, treaty, or 
agreement which may be brought about by means contrary to the covenants and 
obligations of the pact of Paris of August 27, 1928, to which treaty both China 
and Japan, as well as the United States, are parties.?? 


This was a unilateral démarche by the United States and not a joint an- 
nouncement with other powers such as Stimson at first had envisaged. After 
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the sending of the notes, however, and almost as an afterthought, he did 
carry out Castle's last-minute suggestion of inviting the other signatories of 
the Nine-Power Treaty (but not those of the Kellogg Pact) to dispatch 
similar notes." 

The Times of London published the Foreign Office reply of January 9 
and endorsed it in a sarcastic editorial, The Foreign Office referred to Japa- 
nese statements describing Japan as “the champicn in Manchuria of the 
principle of equal opportunity and the open door,” then declared that “in 
view of these statements” his majesty's government had “not considered it 
necessary to address any formal note to the Japanese Government on the lines 
of the American Government's note.” Of this rebuff, Stimson observed that 
“it was not at all unexpected so far as I was concerned." True, he had told 
the British ambassador two days in advance what he was going to do, and 
had “hoped that his government would take a similar stand.” On the night 
of January 7, however, he learned from the French ambassador that Great 
Britain was refusing to join in a French protest against Japan's taking Chin- 
chow. “So, therefore, No. 1 is backing out,” he inferred, but he did not blame 
“poor old England,” beset as she was by “troubles with India” and “financial 
troubles at home.” 

The American reaction to the notes was most encouraging to him. He 
tactfully explained to Senator Borah that he “had not consulted him before- 
hand” because he “did not want to dump the responsibility on him,” and 
Borah responded by praising the démarche in general and in detail. Then the 
two men made arrangements for the delivery to the Senate of the State De- 
partment’s correspondence on Manchuria.** 

Though the publication of the correspondence was intended to “educate” 
American public opinion, Stimson, for the time being, looked upon the non- 
recognition warning itself as a step toward “the eventual settlement of Man- 
churia by negotiation” and not as a step toward forceful measures. So he 
could not agree when Senator Claude A. Swanson of the naval affairs com- 
mittee commented on the unusually "strong language" of the notes, then 
"suggested that we move the fleet to Hawaii, merely as a demonstration." 
Stimson remarked to the Senator that that would be unusually “strong.” And 
to Representative Cordell Hull, who was promoting a bill “to give the Presi- 
dent discretionary power to put an embargo on exports on [sic] nations 
which violate the Pact of Paris,” the Secretary said “it would be very dan- 
gerous to have it brought up just now, because everybody would discuss 
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Japan.”*” Within a few days his attitude was to change rather abruptly with 
the march of events in the Far East. 


À new phase of the policy debate within the American government began 
during the last week of January, 1932, when Japanese troops moved against 
the Chinese in and around Shanghai. | 

As soon as it appeared that the Japanese were going to attack in China 
proper, to break the Chinese boycott against Japan, Stimson took the lead 
in demanding vigorous action by the United States and Great Britain. He 
was urged on by his law partner, Bronson Winthrop, who was “quite het up 
about the Japanese threat against Shanghaï” and wanted “to see the British 
and American fleets lined up there against any attempt to overawe the Chi- 
nese or to prevent a real honest boycott” When, however, the Secretary called 
in Hornbeck, Klots, Castle, and a couple of other State Department advisers 
(January 25) he found them all so hesitant that he “had to put on the pres- 
sure.” * Castle, who noted that the Secretary was “in a high state of excite- 
ment,” agreed with him ‘that Japan had less excuse in Shanghai than in 
Manchuria but thought that Japan did have a real grievance in the boycott, 
enforced by arson and murder, and in the general disorder and lack of a 
stable government in China." Even Navy Secretary Charles F. Adams and 
Admiral William V. Pratt were slow to see things as Stimson did. “They 
were not alive to the situation,” he observed after a conversation with them, 
“but became so after the talk got on.” The President himself, by contrast, 
was “thoroughly alive” from the start and quickly endorsed Stimson's “propo- 
sition” embracing a joint Anglo-American protest to Japan and the move- 
ment of British and American naval forces to Shanghai. Stimson then pre- 
sented his case to the British ambassador, Sir Ronald Lindsay.‘ 

After the Japanese had launched their threatened move against Shanghai, 
Hoover did as Stimson had proposed: he quickly sent men and ships to join 
the British at the scene of fighting, and he later reinforced the American 
bases in Hawaii and the Philippines. He was willing enough to use the navy, 
but his purpose was considerably narrower than Stimson's. His own object 
was “to protect the lives of Americans”; “strict orders were issued that our 
forces should confine themselves to the task of protecting Americans.”* 
And Castle believed, “This is, of course, for the protection of American life 
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and property, seriously endangered, in all probability more from the Chinese 
than from the Japanese.”* Stimson, however, had other ends in view. When 
he first spoke to Sir Ronald Lindsay on the subject, he did say that “our 
Consuls up the River were calling for additional war vessels because they 
anticipated the possibility that we would have to rescue and remove our 
nationals.” He also said he “did not intend any threat against Japan; our 
Asiatic squadron was not large enough to constitute a threat.” But he added 
that the presence of American and British warships would have a “beneficial 
effect” on Japan, would “strengthen the hands of Chiang Kai-Shek,” and 
would help to salvage the Anglo-American policy of the Open Door.‘ 

In the cabinet discussions preceding and accompanying the dispatch of 
naval forces, Stimson made it perfectly clear that, unlike Hoover, he wished 
to bluff and threaten Japan. He said (enter 26) he “realized the impor- 
tance of having Japan fear this country” and was glad it happened that “the 
fleet was going to have its battle practice this time off Hawaii.” War Secre- 
tary Hurley, opposing further notes and protests and deprecating nonrecogni- 
tion, argued that we should put up or shut up, should either use our fleet 
(along with the British) to restrain Japan or else say and do nothing. The 
President stood in between the two secretaries. For Hurley's benefit he 
warned of the "folly of getting into a war with Japan on this subject" and 
“said he would fight for Continental United States as far as anybody, but 
would not fight for Asia." Turning to Stimson, he complimented him on his 
mobilization of public opinion behind the Kellogg Pact in 1929 and his non- 
recognition notes of January 7, 1932, but refused to approve a policy of threat. 
Stimson reflected afterward upon "the great difference and difficulty" which 
he was having with the President. "He has not got the slightest element of 
even the fairest kind of bluff” At the next cabinet meeting (January .29) 
Stimson requested "that there should be no talk or action by anyone which 
should indicate that we were not going to use any weapon that we might 
have, whether it be the fleet or the boycott.” ** 

Instead of heeding this request, Hoover turned to conciliatory methods of 
ending the fighting in Shanghai. At the end of January he suggested that he 
and King George appeal publicly to the emperor of Japan, but Prime Minis- 
ter Ramsay MacDonald replied that this would be contrary to royal etiquette. 
Next morning, February 1, according to Castle’s record, “the President had 
a new idea which was to make joint representazions to the Chinese and 
Japanese to stop fighting and to open direct negotiations with neutral ob- 
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servers." *' After Great Britain, France, and Italy had joined the United 
States in this mediation offer, the President spoke out to show that it was not 
intended as a means of bluffing or coercing Japan. “He came out with one 
of his statements that we weren't going to fight," Stimson later complained, 
and he thereby "spoiled the impression” which Stimon had desired to make.** 

At the moment Stimson was thinking much in terms of naval power, 
little in terms of economic pressure. When China appealed to the League 
under Article XV of the Covenant, talk of sanctions was revived in Geneva, 
and discussions of an arms embargo began "making a good deal of a 
rumpus," as Stimson put it, in the House committee on foreign affairs. Again, 
as with Congressman Hull a few wecks earlier, he tried (February 13) to 
discourage consideration of such a law. He instructed Rogers to tell Repre- 
sentative Linthicum, “. .. we have a treaty with Japan which really prevents 
an embargo, and to denounce that treaty . . . involves a very serious question 
because it would terminate all our port arrangements and everything else 
with Japan." And when an emissary came to him with a petition sponsored 
by A. Lawrence Lowell and endorsed by Newton D. Baker, “asking us not 
to block the way for the sanctions of the League by refusing to refrain from 
trade with Japan in case the League leads the way," he replied that the 
League members obviously were not leading the way; “none of them were 
willing to apply sanctions, whatever we did." He reflected to himself, “It is 
very curious now to have a peace man trying to urge action which normally 
leads to war." For the moment, he could see no point in trying to co-operate 
with the League. He was returning to his “old view" that the United States 
could not "dispense with police force; and the only police force I have got to 
depend upon today is the American Navy.” *? 

Comparing the Japanese attack on Shanghai with the German invasion 
of Belgium, he remembered "how outraged we were when President Wilson 
did nothing to show the shame that we felt," and he was "anxious that Mr. 
Hoover should not be put in the same position." So he wished to do some- 
thing to "sum up the situation officially" and "put the situation morally in 
its right place." 'To his "relief" he found that Hoover was "very sympathetic" 
with this particular proposal. When he went farther, however, and spoke 
his mind to the President about the need for “leadership” and for avoiding 
Wilson's timid example, the two men "had a set-to back and forth." And 
Stimson later learned to his dismay that Hoover lacked "appreciation of the 
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real nobility of the traditional and standard American doctrine towards 
China of the ‘Open Door. ” He himself appreciated it so much that he even 
regretted to see the “prospect of the cessation of hostilities” in Shanghai. “I 
am unhappy,” he confessed to his diary, “because if they cease they will cease 
without America having said her word on the morality of this great 
situation.” "^ 

What he had specifically in mind, on and after February 8, was a restate- 
ment of the nonrecognition doctrine. This time he intended to emphasize the 
. Nine-Power Treaty rather than the Kellogg Pact, and he hoped to persuade 
Great Britain to join with the United States. “He has been working on a 
new note, based on the Nine Power Treaty,” Castle observed on February 12, 
“which really only re-iterated the point in our note of January 7th that we 
will not recognize treaties resulting from the present military operations.” 
After this note had “occupied him exclusively for a week,” however, he gave 
it up because the British government, as he learned in mid-February, pre- 
ferred to act with the League.” 

Looking to the future, he began to consider what the United States could 
or would do in case the League should ever proceed against Japan with 
either an economic or a diplomatic boycott. Having changed his own mind 
again about an embargo, he tried to change the President's mind, without 
success. But he did persuade Hoover at least “to intimate in some way to the 
League,” as Castle had it from Stimson, “that if that august body finds Japan 
guilty of creating a-state of war we will go along with the other powers in 
withdrawing our Ambassador.” Stimson was encouraged. “This,” he thought, 
“is a long step towards combativeness for the President.” 

Meanwhile he still longed to have his say on the “morality of the situa- 
tion,” to express his “sentiments on the Open Door without making a speech. 
The British have pocketed me on the note method of doing it. I do not dare to 
send a note on the Nine-Power Treaty for fear of the yellow-bellied responses 
that I will get from some of the countries.” On February 21 Rogers sug- 
gested that the Secretary “might write a letter to somebody.” And after a 
conference at Woodley that day Castle noted that “it was finally decided that 
the Secretary should write a letter to Borah, if possible, setting forth the ideas 
of this Government as to the Open Door, etc. in a fashion which would get 
public sentiment behind us in this country and at the same time show the 
League how far we were willing to go.” ** 
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Stimson's Borah letter, drafted with the aid of Hornbeck, gave a long 
exposition of the Open Door policy, denied the Japanese contention that the 
Nine-Power Treaty needed to be revised, reaffirmed the nonrecognition 
principle, and recommended that “the other governments of the world” adopt 
it, so as to express a “cavezt” which would “effectively bar the legality here- 
after of any right or title sought to be obtained by pressure or treaty viola- 
tions.” The letter also added a new and distinctive element to the American 
case against Japan. This was the contention that the three Washington con- 
ference treaties of 1922—the Nine-Power, Five-Power, and Four-Power pacts 
—were “interdependent ard interrelated.” The United States, Stimscn ar- 
gued, had agreed to limit its battleship construction and to leave its bases at 
Guam and the Philippines without further fortification in return for Japan's 
agreeing to respect the Open Door and the integrity of China. He indicated 
that, if Japan was to persist in violating Chinese integrity, the United States 
would consider itself released from the limitations on its navy and its Pacific 
fortifications.** 

Castle, “after a hasty reading of the letter,” gave it his “wholehearted 
approval” and said to himself, “That is the kind of thing which the Secretary, 
a lawyer, can do admirablv.” But Hoover, when Stimson showed the draft 
to him, “suggested putting in a sentence which would relate to the public 
opinion of the world as the sanction behind our note of January 7th and 
behind the action which the Borah letter proposes.” Stimson “persuaded him 
to cut it out” with the argument that the sentence would “be used to indicate 
that under no possibility would we use any sanction of a boycott.” Stimson 
“preferred to leave the Japanese guessing on that point still.”** 

The letter was dated February 23 and published on February 24. Next day 
Stimson went to show the President a batch of congratulatory cables he had 
received. “It was lucky 1 did,” he thought. Hoover “was proposing to tell 
the people of the United States that under no circumstances would we go to 
war. He has been rather frightened by the reaction of the big Navy people 
to my letter . . . without stopping to remember that the reaction of the peace 
people had been equally favorable." Stimson told Hoover that a no-war an- 
nouncement “would make people think he did not endorse my letter instead 
of endorsing it most thoroughly as he had and it would remove the last little 
lingering doubt in the minds of Japan as to the possibility of our doing some- 
thing which would be serious against them." And again on the following 
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day Stimson talked Hoover out of making a public statement to the effect 
that the United States would use absolutely nothing but moral sanctions.” 
The Borah letter, Stimson said in retrospect, was intended for “at least 
five unnamed addressees” and was designed to “encourage China, enlighten 
the American public, exhort the League, stir up the British, and warn 
Japan.”** It achieved at least a partial success, though at first, on March 3, 
Stimson felt “slapped in the face” when he saw London press reports indi- 
cating that the British were “not going to follow our action in regard to 
recognition.” He thought, “This is a singular and rather startling eventuality 
in view of the attitude which Sir John Simon has been taking to me over 
the telephone from Geneva.” Then, within a few days, Sir John himself 
began to champion nonrecognition before the League, and on March 11 the 
Assembly adopted a resolution incorporating the principle.” | 
But Stimson had much more in mind than merely nonrecognition when 
he thought of encouraging China, enlightening the American public, exhort- 
ing the League, stirring up the British, and warning Japan. He was now 
looking toward the eventual use of economic sanctions. “If a situation should 
ultimately arise when the American government felt it necessary to recom- 
mend the imposition, in cooperation with the rest of the world, of an 
embargo upon Japanese goods,” he wrote in 1936, “I believed that such a 
measure would have more chance of being adopted by Congress if it were 
recommended following the invocation of the Nine Power Treaty than if it 
had been recommended solely by the League of Nations” And he was 
also looking, more immediately, toward the use or at least the threat of 
American naval power. Though he protested that he “had been very careful 
not to make any threats” in the Borah letter,” his reference to the inter- 
dependence of the Washington conference treaties clearly implied the threat 
of a new naval race, if not actually a war, in the Pacific. To him, though not 
to Hoover, the publication of the letter as well as the naval display at Shang- 
hai was a far-seeing move in a game of diplomatic bluff and power politics. 


Peace came to Shanghai early in May, the Japanese withdrawing in frus- 
tration, which Stimson attributed largely to his own policy of bluff? In 
Manchuria, however, they proceeded with the creation of a puppet state. 
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Throughout that spring and summer of 1932, as they consolidated their 
newly won position in Asia, the policy of the United States became increas- 
ingly ambivalent. 

While the Shanghai incident was still dragging on, Stimson began to 
think in terms of an eventual Japanese-American war. There was “shaping 
up an issue between the two great theories of civilization,” he believed, and 
it was “almost impossible that there should not be an armed clash between 
two such different civilizations.”* Hornbeck, too, predicted that the conquest 
of Manchuria would lead to the conquest of China and “eventually to war” 
between Japan and the United States. “And if this might lead to war in the 
future,” queried Castle, “is that any less bad than to take steps with regard 
to Manchuria which would lead to war now?”® In the cabinet (April 5) 
Stimson talked at length on “the challenge which Japan had made to the 
civilization of the West,” and ended with “a warning that the President had 
better keep his powder dry.” The Secretaries of War and the Navy seconded 
him, but the President was not impressed. He only said something about 
“phantasmagorias.”* 

War sometime—maybe soon. Stimson thought there was a “ticklish situa- 
tion in Shanghai and Tokyo,” and “at any moment an accident might occur 
which would set the whole world on fire.” And so he became concerned 
about instant as well as ultimate readiness. He consulted Admiral Pratt about 
the relative states of preparedness of the Japanese and American navies, Chief 
of Staff Douglas MacArthur about the maintenance of American troops in 
China, and banker Thomas W. Lamont about the “financial susceptibility” 
of Japan in case of war. He was “much alarmed about the present situation 
of the Navy,” which appeared to be “more unequal” than he had thought. 
“to meeting Japan,” and he told Hoover so. “The President said that was 
all the more reason for not having an offensive Navy,” Stimson noted. “I 
said I wasn't talking about an offensive but a defensive Navy.” 

Hoover's attitude depressed Stimson, especially after Norman Davis 
returned from Geneva and called at the State Department (March 29). Davis 
told Stimson that Hoover's disclaimer of any intention to fight, at the time 
of the joint representations to Japan early in February, had left a very unfor- 
tunate impression at the League capital. He advised the Secretary to go in 
person to Geneva, presumably to correct that bad impression. According to 
Stimson's diary, Hoover readily consented to his making the trip with the 
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object of discussing both disarmament and the Far Eastern crisis. Accord- 
ing to Hoover's press statement (April 5) announcing Stimson's departure, 
the object of the mission was to assist the work of the disarmament confer- 
ence and nothing else: “This is the sole purpose of the Secretary's visit." *? 
According to Stimson’s memoirs, “Stimson set himself at Geneva . . . to the 
purpose of obtaining . . . a world judgment against Japan,” so that, if worse 
should come to worst, "it would lay a firm foundation of principle upon 
which the Western nations and China could stand in a later reckoning.”* , 

For several weeks in April and May, while Secretary Stimson was abroad 
pursuing one line of policy, Undersecretary Castle took his place in the 
cabinet and, together with the President, laid down a quite different line. 
Hoover long had wanted to claim the nonrecognition doctrine as his own 
and define it in his terms. As early as February 18 Castle had written: 


The President said a couple of days ago that for the coming election he must 
have all the support he can get. He wants Stimson—if we get across the Nine 
Power note making more or less universal the idea that the world will not recog- 
nize treaties, etc. which result from the use of force—to make a speech somewhere 
and proclaim this as the Hoover doctrine. As the President says, it is a tremendous 
step, a longer step toward eliminating force from international affairs than any- 
thing which has been done. He said that he had to wrestle with Stimson for days 
- to get it across, that the Secretary wanted always to go in for withdrawal of 
diplomats or an economic embargo, either or both of which measures would 
almost inevitably lead to war. 1 knew that the Secretary had always played with 
those ideas, but gathered from him that he had, with great difficulty, put across 
the idea embodied in his note of January 7. It would hurt his feelings terribly to 
have this called the Hoover doctrine because he thinks of it as one very important 
star which history will put to his credit, 


Stimson declined to speak out as the President desired him to, on the 
grounds that it was improper for members of the State Department to make 
political speeches.* And he still held back when, as he himself put it, “Secre- 
tary Hurley came in to talk to me about the 'Stimson Doctrine’ of the Borah 
letter” and said he was “anxious to have me say something to indicate that 
the President had actively shared in this matter, so that it could be used in 
the campaign in his favor. 1 pointed out that 1 had already done this in my 
letter to Borah, where I pointed out that my note of January seventh had 
been sent at the President's instructions.”*” Stimson having repeatedly re- 

65 Ibid., Mar. 29, 1932. 

96 William S. Myers, ed., The State Papers and Other Public Writings of Herbert Hoover 
(New York, 1934), II, 157-58. 
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fused to champion the “Hoover doctrine," the President turned to Castle, who 
wrote (April 1), “He wants me to talk about the new doctrine . . . of not 
recognizing . . . which he rightly feels is his own."?? After Stimson had left 
for Europe—where he was to reach an “undérstanding” with Sir John Simon 
about "working hand in hand with regard to the Far East" "— Castle made 
two addresses in which he assured the American people that their govern- 
ment's policy excluded sanctions of economic pressure or military force. The 
. people did not realize that at the moment the United States was engaging 
in a kind of dual diplomacy almost comparable to that of Japan herself! 

Hoover dreaded Stimson's return, and the Secretary on his arrival home 
was indeed incensed on account of Castle's speeches. He waited for an expla- 
nation. After a few days, taking full responsibility, Hoover offered one. He 
said, according to Stimson, that “he had gotten very nervous about the ex- 
cited feeling in Japan" while Stimson was away. He had been “afraid it 
might lead to some attack on us and thought the best way to prevent it was 
to come out and say that we were not going to boycott them." Meanwhile 
Stimson was already planning a continuation of his policy of naval display 
and an extension of the nonrecognition doctrine. He now thought the fleet, 
after the completion of its war games, should remain at Hawaii as a restrain- 
ing influence upon Japan. In addition, he thought the United States should 
announce its refusal to recognize not only territorial changes made by aggres- 
sion but also belligerent rights claimed by an aggressor. We should “im- 
plement the Kellogg Pact with a declaration as to what we would do in not 
recognizing a nation which was declared an aggressor by the League of 
Nations, and who had also broken the Kellogg Pact.” So Stimson told 
Hoover, but he inferred that the President, while "in favor of the propo- 
sition," was "afraid to do it during the presidential campaign." With the aid 
of Admiral Pratt he did persuade the President to keep the fleet at Pearl 
Harbor.” , 

Hoover looked upon disarmament, rather than sanctions, as a proper 
corollary of the Kellogg Pact. The pact, he reasoned, meant that the nations 
of the world should use their arms only for defense. They should increase 
the power of defense by "decreases in the power of attack," by drastic cuts in 





however, he did not emphasize the President's part but wrote of the origin of the nonrecognition 
idea, without mentioning Hoover: "I find from my diary that as early as November 9th I dis- 
cussed it with my assistants as an ultimate possible weapon to be used, and thereafter it was 
constantly cropping up in our discussions." Far Eastern Crisis, p. 93. 
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their land, air, and naval forces. Such was Hoover's idea, but Stimson 
thought it “just a proposition from Alice in Wonderland,” and he objected 
vehemently to it.'^ “He feels,” wrote Castle, “that our fleet, intact, is essen- 
tial in the Pacific to keep Japan in order."*? In spite of his opposition the 
President finally went ahead and, on June 22, announced his comprehensive 
disarmament plan: “I propose that the arms of the world should be reduced 
by nearly one-third.” 

Stimson now set to work on a speech “in defense of the nonrecognition 
policy” according to his own interpretation of it, as distinct from the Hoover- 
Castle view. “My speech is intended to support the Kellogg Pact as the ful- 
crum upon which we will have our issue with Japan,” he said to himself. 
“The speech is intended to rally the European countries around the Pact, 
so that when the issue with Japan comes up, they will support us intelligently 
on this central point.” When he showed his draft to Hoover, he ran into 
trouble and, though he explained that he was defending the pact against the 
assaults of “the intelligentsia,” he had to cancel part of what he had written 
and revise some of the rest." 

After arranging for an invitation,'* he delivered his censored address on 
August 8, 1932, before the Council on Foreign Relations in New York. In 
it he proclaimed a "revolution in human thought" as expressed in the League: 
Covenant and the Kellogg Pact. War, except for the "right of self-defense,” 
was now "an illegal thing," and neutrality was out of place. 'The nonrecog- 
nition policy of the United States reflected "this new viewpoint and these 
new covenants." True, the Kellogg Pact had no "sanctions of force," only 
those of "public opinion," but the American notes of January 7, 1932, would 
lead eventually to a world-wide "moral disapproval" of aggression and to 
"consultation between signatories of the Pact." 7° | 

So Stimson declared, and if he was a bit cryptic, if he did not make clear 
what the objects of “consultation” might be, the fault was not entirely his 


73 Hoover's press statement of June 22, 1932, in Myers, State Papers, II, 211-13. Castle 
commented in his diary, June 23, 1932: “The President's arms statement has been well received 
in this country and on the whole well received by Governments abroad. . . . What is unfortu- 
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criticized just for this. . . . It is very hard to understand why he allowed himself to be over- 
persuaded by the Secretary because . . . he told me he had pled with Stimson at least to send 
it to Geneva for the Delegation to discuss." 
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own. Years afterward, in his memoirs, he admitted that at the time he “did 
not himself accept” the position that moral sanctions alone were adequate, 
but “he was bound to . . . acknowledge that the Kellogg Pact would not 
have had general support if it had included stronger sanctions than that of 
public opinion.”* He might have added that the Kellogg Pact, with such a 
gloss upon it, would not have had Hoover's support, either. As Castle wrote 
during a visit at Hoover's summer camp on the Rapidan: “The President 
told me ...he was always afraid Stimson would get us into real trouble 
through his earnest and entirely laudable desire to support the various peace 
treaties, He said that he was thankful that he had forced Stimson to omit 
the last three pages of his speech on the Kellogg Pact because in those pages 
he went the whole limit, expressed our willingness to join in sanctions, etc.” 5 

Even in its truncated form the speech provoked a violently anti-American 
reaction in Japan.? When Senator Swanson expressed concern over a pos- 
sible impasse, Stimson assured him "that we would not go to war unless 
Japan attacked us, but in that case we would fight like the devil." And Stim- 
son half expected this to happen, as he discussed with a couple of admirals 
"the absolute necessity of keeping the Navy in such a condition in which it 
would be airtight against any sudden attack by the Japanese.”** President 
Hoover feared that his Secretary's attitude invited war. Soon after his defeat 
for re-election he spoke to Castle about the latter's writing a book on the 
foreign policy of the administration. He said Stimson would feel that he 
ought to write it. “But,” observed Castle, “the President does not want Stim- 
son to make himself the center of the book because, as he said, ‘he would 
have had us in a war with Japan before this if he had had his way. . . ."** 


On September 15, 1932, while the Lytton Commission, after months of 
investigation in the Far East, was preparing its report to the League, the 
Japanese government announced its recognition of the state of Manchukuo, 
newly erected in conquered Manchuria. With this fait accompli the Japanese 
presented a challenge both to the American policy of nonrecognition and to 
the forthcoming Lytton Report. Grimly accepting the challenge, Stimson 
throughout the fall and the winter of 1932-33 strove to bring about a final 
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statement of the nonrecognition doctrine by the League and the United 
States, acting together. 

He was not deterred by warnings of Japan's increasing hostility toward 
the United States nor by rumored threats of a rapprochement between 
Japan and the Soviet Union. From Tokyo, Ambassador Joseph C. Grew 
cautioned him on September 3: “The Japanese regard the United States as 
their greatest stumbling block, although they expect the report of the Lytton 
Commission to be unfavorable. At present talk of friction with Soviet Russia 
is comparatively quiescent.”** And by way of the diplomatic grapevine, 
information came to the State Department that, as Castle phrased it, "Russia 
would have no difficulty in recognizing Manchukuo when Japan did," and 
"this would probably be followed by a non-aggression pact between Japan 
and the Soviet." According to Castle, "It makes the Secretary itch to recog- 
nize Russia just to prevent this—and why should recognition prevent it?"** 
But the Secretary decided, as he announced in a letter of September 8 to 
Senator Borah, that if “we recognized Russia in disregard of her very bad 
reputation respecting international obligations," the rest of the world would 
look upon our action as “a maneuver to bring forceful pressure upon Japan,” 
and we would "lose the moral standing we had theretofore had in the con- 
troversy” with her. Though Stimson did not shrink from the possibility 
of an ultimate application of force, he wanted.first to make the "moral" issue 
absolutely clear. 

He therefore welcomed the Lytton Report as condemning Japan and 
justifying his own position. Castle, however, viewed the report as anything 
but an indictment—"so judicial in temper, so fair to both countries"—and the 
President and bis cabinet, to the disgust of Stimson, “did not take any great 
interest" in what he considered "probably the greatest event that has hap- 
pened in foreign relations for a long time." What was worse, the columnist 
Walter Lippmann argued that the Lytton Report and the nonrecognition 
doctrine were incompatible, since the report recommended for Manchuria 
a regime different from either the old one under China or the new one under 
Japan, while the nonrecognition notes of January 7, 1932, if taken literally, 
would estop the United States from agreeing to anything except a restoration 
of the status quo! Indignantly denying this, Stimson went ahead "stiffening 
up the League on Manchuria” and urging its members to act upon the 
Lytton Report and nonrecognition together. Some of them, “pretty wishy- 
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washy," hoped to make the report a basis for conciliation between China 
and Japan, but he insisted that the League must “do its duty as to principles 
before they start conciliation.” #5 

His self-appointed task of “stiffening up the League" was complicated 
and yet facilitated by the results of the presidential election of 1932. Soon 
after election day he heard a newspaperman describe Roosevelt as “not know- 
ing anything about foreign affairs" and not having any interest in Man- 
churia.*” So, when he got an invitation to a personal conference with Roose- 
velt, he thought he ought to accept it, but Hoover at first refused his permis- 
sion. "I told Hoover," he noted, "that I was sufficiently interested in his 
[Hoover's] policy to want to do anything I could to perpetuate it.” * Actually 
he advanced his own rather than Hoover's policy when, on January 9, 1933, 
with Hoover's grudging consent, he called upon Roosevelt at Hyde Park. 
During the five-hour talk Roosevelt "expressed most warmly his approval" 
of Hoover's disarmament proposal, and Stimson “cautioned him not to be 
too hasty, pointing out that Japan was not likely to agree to the naval portions 
of the Hoover plan." Stimson discussed with Roosevelt, more sympathetically 
than he could do with Hoover, the possible imminence of war with Japan, 
problems of naval strategy, and the question of Philippine independence. 
Roosevelt "fully approved of our policy in the Far East" as Stimson described 
it to him, his “only possible criticism" being that “we did not begin it 
earlier." He asked whether the American ambassador should not be removed 
from "Tokyo as a gesture, and Stimson replied that it would be fatal for the 
United States to act alone. The gist of the conversation, as Stimson repro- 
duced it, was this: 


> 


I told him of the present ticklish situation at Geneva and the likelihood that it 
might be advisable for me to make another statement as to this Government's 
position. I said to him, "I do not wish to ask any commitment from you but I 
certainly do not wish to make any such statement and then have you immediately 
afterward come out with a contrary position or statement,” He replied, “You need 
have no fear of that.” % 


Thus reassured by the President-elect, Stimson found himself in a stronger 
position than before for dealing, on the one hand, with the reluctant Presi- 
dent and, on the other, with the hesitant League. On January 11, after resist- 
ing Stimson's entreaties for weeks, Hoover recommended to Congress the 
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passage of an arms embargo bill which would have empowered the United 
States to reinforce League sanctions against Japan. His own message was 
brief and perfunctory, but he accompanied it with an elaborate memorandum 
provided (at his request) by Stimson, and Roosevelt came out with an 
enthusiastic endorsement. Congress, however, soon stalled the arms em- 
bargo bill. Meanwhile, on January 13, Hoover again yielded to Stimson by 
vetoing a bill for Philippine independence. Hoover favored independence in 
principle, but Stimson did not, and he contended that the prospect of Ameri- 
can withdrawal from the Philippines had invited and brought on Japanese 
expansion in the Far East.” On the day of the veto, when Stimson called up 
Roosevelt to say he was going to inform the British that he did “not expect 
the American policy towards the Japanese to be changed,” Roosevelt “at once 
responded that that was all right” and that he would back him up. So Stim- 
son went ahead “with much greater confidence” and telephoned a message 
for Sir John Simon in which he said that, “as a lawyer,” he “did not see how 
they could get away without approving the Lytton Report, which amounted 
to findings of fact, and then making a decision of the League on these find- 
ings, which should include an application of the non-recognition policy 
directly to Manchoukuo.” Roosevelt backed him up with a statement to the 
press.** 

Roosevélt's support made Stimson “feel better” than he had felt “for a 
long time,” and when the two men met again, they laughingly agreed that 
they did “pretty good teamwork.” Stimson was troubled, however, by the 
delicacy of his position as between the incoming and the outgoing President.* 
After incautiously remarking at a press conference, “I am Roosevelt’s acting 
Secretary of State,” °* he confessed to Hoover “that the only thing that upset 
me was the thought that he felt that he was being humiliated by what I had 
done with regard to Roosevelt.” * To Castle it seemed that the President 
was placed "in a very embarrassing position since his own defense of Ameri- 
càn rights is ignored in the press accounts and Roosevelt and Stimson are 
played up as the heroes." °° 
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Already Hoover was resuming his effort to establish, for history, his own 
defense of American rights. He got statements from Secretary of War Hurley 
and Secretary of the Interior Ray Lyman Wilbur testifying that he had pro- 
posed nonrecognition, insisted upon it as against sanctions or other “aggres- 
sive action,” and started the “discussions and decisions” out of which “came 
the Hoover doctrine.” ® While, behind the scenes, he was trying to name 
and define the policy of nonrecognition, those on the outside assumed, with 
unconscious irony, that they knew the significance of the policy, whatever its 
name.. The New York Herald Tribune, in one issue, reported that Roosevelt 
was “putting himself behind what is alternatively called the Hoover doctrine 
or the Stimson doctrine” and, in the next issue, editorialized that in conse- 
quence of the “Stimson doctrine” this country was “drifting into a quarrel 
with Japan to no clear end.”*% And Roosevelt's brain-truster Raymond 
Moley later supposed that the President-elect had declared his “wholehearted 
acquiescence in the Hoover-Stimson rejection of the traditional concept of 
neutrality” and had “endorsed a policy that invited a major war in the Far 
East.” #1 | 

During February, as events in Geneva approached their fateful climax, the 
struggle between President and Secretary over the control of American policy 
came to its inconclusive denouement. Sir John Simon wanted assurances of 
close American co-operation with the League, but Stimson had difficulty in 
satisfying him because of the restraining hand of Hoover, who on February 
14 returned with corrections and additions a review of the administration's 
foreign policies which Stimson had prepared. “I feel the memorandum gives 
the impression of too strong an alliance with the League,” the President said. 
"I have insisted upon the aloofness of the United States from the League of 
Nations in that the sanctions of the League are those of force either economic 
or military, whereas the United States could not and would not enter into 
force sanctions... ." 19? 

Stimson scored a partial victory when, on February 24, the League Assem- 
bly adopted the Lytton Report with essentially the kind of recommendations 
he had desired, recommendations which did "not provide for a mere return 
to the status quo" but did "exclude the maintenance and recognition of the 
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existing regime in Manchuria.” ° The British ambassador, congratulating 
him, said that at last the nations of the world had done a good job. “And he 
added,” according to Stimson, “that he thought I had hothoused them a 
little into ‘more prompt action than they would have taken." " 1%. 

Stimson’s triumph was, however, to be qualified. On the very day the 
Assembly acted, he and the President had a final showdown about the mean- 
ing of nonrecognition. He had passed on to Hoover a cable from Ambas- 
sador Grew in Tokyo about Japan’s probable reaction to the League resolu- 
tion. “There is no bluff in her attitude,” Grew warned. “The military them- 
selves, and the public through military propaganda are fully prepared to 
fight rather than to surrender to moral or other pressure from the West." 
This ominous message raised in Hoover's mind “a most serious question,” 
and he at once sent word to Stimson that “some occasion should be taken 
to make it clear” that nonrecognition presupposed absolutely no sanctions 
other than those of public opinion. Furthermore, “The whole doctrine of 
non-recognition is not alone a method of invoking world opinion but it is 
equally important in the phase that it avoids precipitant action and allows 
time to work out proper solutions.” Stimson promptly talked Hoover out of 
making any such public declaration. But the next day Stimson's official 
response to the Assembly's resolution fell somewhat short of the reply he had 
promised Sir Eric Drummond, the secretary-general of the League. "As I 
read your reply to Drummond,” Minister Wilson in Geneva cabled to Stim- 
son, “we have neither ‘associated the Government of the United States’ with 
the views expressed in the Assembly's report although we declare ourselves 
to be in substantial accord therewith nor have we stated that we would ‘con- 
cert our action and attitude if necessary.” And Stimson had to keep on 
explaining, in answer to Chinese, British, and other inquiries, that the United 
States did not and could not contemplate an arms embargo for the time 
being.1°e 


The American policy of nonrecognition of territorial changes made in 
violation of treaties, though originated by Bryan in 1915, may properly be 
called the Hoover-Stimson doctrine in the form in which it developed from 
1931 to 1933, since it was then suggested by Hoover and formulated by Stim- 
son. In the mind of the President, however, nonrecognition remained a final 
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and sufficient measure, a substitute for economic pressure or military force, a 
formula looking toward <onciliation and peace and relying on the moral 
force of public opinion far its effect. That was the Hoover doctrine. In the 
thinking of the Secretary of State, nonrecognition became not an alternative 
but a preliminary to economic and military sanctions, a way of drawing sharp 
the issue between the Unized States (along with the League of Nations) and 
Japan, a means of laying down the ideological grounds for war if, as he 
expected, war eventually should come. That was the Stimson doctrine—or, 
perhaps, the Stimson-Roosevelt doctrine. That was the view which ultimately 
prevailed, and so it is quize fitting that the policy of nonrecognition should, 
as it generally does today, bear Stimson’s name." 


University of Illinois 


107 For an account of the widespread acceptance and application of the Stimson doctrine 
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Scholarly Privileges: Their Roman Origins 
and Medieval Expression 


PEARL KIBRE 


THE conferring of academic degreés to the accompaniment of the phrase, 
“with all the rights, privileges, and immunities, thereunto pertaining,” has 
become so commonplace a proceeding in American colleges and universities 
that the significance of the accompanying phrase is lost to view. Otherwise 
this bestowal of peculiar rights, privileges, and immunities upon university 
graduates, who would thus be set apart from the ordinary run of the popula- 
tion, would be denounced as an anachronism in an age of equalitarian ideals. 
However, the continued use of these terms, now so obsolete in their practical 
application, illustrates cogently the persistent force of tradition, even in a 
world of rapid physical and material change. Such verbal symbols of a by- 
gone era preserve at least the memory of a past in which such rights, privi- 
leges, and immunities were the usual concomitants of the scholarly status. 
They may also serve to whet our curiosity as to their nature and history. 

The history of the rise, development, and decline of these scholarly rights 
and privileges is such a long and varied one and is so intimately bound up 
with the social and political events of the centuries which saw their develop- 
ment and decline that an adequate historical account of them would require 
a much more extensive consideration than is here possible. Nevertheless, in 
anticipation of the fuller treatment which the history of these rights and 
privileges merits, current interest in them would appear to justify a brief 
summary of their Roman origins and of some instances of their expression in 
Europe in the Middle Ages, the time of their fullest development.* 

In origin, scholarly privileges may be traced back to specific provisions in 
the body of Romian law. The concept that scholars, particularly those who 
were masters of liberal arts—grammar and rhetoric—together with physi- 
cians who were concerned with the healing of the sick, merited special privi- 
leges and immunities at the hands of the Roman state was already well es- 


1 This paper was read before the Faculty Humanities Club of Hunter College on April 27, 
1953. It is an outgrowth of work on a longer study now in preparation, “The Rights, Privi- 
leges, and Immunities, of Scholars and Universities in the Middle Ages.” Much of the material 
for the study was gathered in European libraries during the year 1950-51 under a John Simon 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation Fellowship. 
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tablished in imperial legislation before the second century? Under the rescripts 
of the emperors Vespasian and Hadrian, who were said to have followed the 
traditions of their predecessors, professors of liberal arts, grammarians, 
orators, medical men, and philosophers, were exempted from compulsory 
civic duties and were granted immunity from the obligation to quarter sol- 
diers and to render military service. Also by decree of Vespasian, those who 
taught rhetoric or oratory were to receive a public salary with their privileges 
and immunities? Confirmation of these privileges with some additions by 
succeeding emperors followed. Emperor Commodius, son of the philosopher 
emperor Marcus Aurelius, added provisions for the exemption of scholars 
from the regulations pertaining to the purchase of wheat, wine, and oil; 
from the requirements that they accord hospitality to foreign guests; from 
the obligation to serve as jurors or legates; and from the necessity of serving 
unwillingly in the militia, or of performing any other compulsory public 
service. 

Constantine the Great reiterated and extended these privileges and exemp- 
tions. He accorded medical men, particularly those who were esteemed as 
chief among the physicians, also the grammarians and other professors of 
literature and doctors of law, together with their wives and children and the 
property that they possessed in the municipalities, immunity from all civic 
and public obligations and levies, Even in the provinces they were not to 
be required to entertain foreign guests nor to quarter soldiers in their homes. 
They were to be protected against being summoned unduly into court and 
from suffering any indignities or personal injury, since anyone who molested 
a professor would be obliged to pay a heavy fine. And the fine exacted by 
the magistrates would be handed over to the professor as payment for the 
injury he had received. Constantine the Great further ordered that salaries be 
paid regularly to the physicians and professors by the state and municipalities, 

? Corpus iuris civilis, editio stereotypa quinta, I: Institutiones, ed. Paul Krueger; Digesta, 
ed. Theodor Mommsen; II: Codex Iustinianus, ed. Paul Krueger; III: Novellae, ed. R. Schoell 
and W. Kroll (Berlin, 1888-95). References to this edition will be made under the abbrevia- 
tions: Instit.; Digest; Codex; and Novellae. For the rescripts cited above, see Codex, X, 46 (45) 
and X, 47 (46). Pocts were not to enjoy any of the immunities noted; this was also true of 
professors of liberal studies and of physicians, until the law of the decurions. Codex, X, 53 (52), 
3, 4, 5. Even grammarians and rhetoricians, i£ they did not prove useful to their students, were 
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See also Hermann Conring, De antiquitatibus academicis dissertationes septem (Gottingen, 1739), 


PP. 115-16. . 
4 Instit., XXVII, 1, “De Excusationibus,” 6, 8; Conring, p. 116. 
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as had Vespasian two centuries earlier. These privileges were further con- 
firmed by other emperors in the fourth and early fifth century, and particu- 
larly by Honorius and Theodosius II, so that, as Constantine declared, scholars 
might the more easily devote themselves to liberal studies and to the memot: 
able arts. 

In granting these privileges and immunities some efforts were also made 
from the first century on to limit the number of persons to whom they could 
apply. Emperor Antoninus asserted that in small cities only eleven might 
enjoy the special privileges, that is, five physicians, three rhetoricians, and 
three grammarians, while in larger cities the number might be increased to 
fifteen, seven physicians, four rhetoricians, and four grammarians; and in 
` the largest cities to twenty, ten physicians, five rhetoriciaris, and five. gram- 
marians. Prohibitions were also drawn up against exceeding these numbers.' 
Other emperors, particularly Theodosius and Valentinian, in the fifth. cen- 
tury, further defined the classes of persons entitled to enjoy the special grants 
of privileges.* 

The practice of confirming these customary grants of privileges was con- 
tinued in. the sixth century by Justinian, according to the rescripts in the 
Corpus iuris civilis. The earlier practice of paying salaries to grammarians 
and orators as well as to physicians and lawyers was also renewed so that 
"they might continue to devote themselves to their profession and to 
teaching" and that they might thus guarantee "that youths learned in the 
liberal arts would flourish in public affairs.”? Such considerations-came hence- 
forth to be regarded as an integral part of the Roman tradition. They were 
reasserted and emphasized whenever and wherever Roman traditions were 
stressed. They had already received sympathetic support in the early sixth 
century from the Ostrogothic leaders who, under the tutelage of their Roman 
teachers in Italy, encouraged the principle of keeping alive and active “the 
wisdom and grace of Roman learning." Theodoric and his immediate suc- 
cessors, his daughter, Amalasuntha, and her son, Athalaric, under the influ- 
ence of their Roman secretary, Cassiodorus, had shown particular favor to 
those engaged in the study and teaching of liberal arts.*° Athalaric through 

5 Codex, X, 53 (52), par. 6 (a. 333); Conring, p. 119. 

8 Codex, X, 53 (52), par. 6, 7 (a. 362), 8 (a. 369), 11 (a. 414); see also Digest, L, V, 8; 
L, VI, 7 (6). 

7 Instit, XXVII, 1, 6, “ex epistula Antonini quae data est ad commune Asiae, sed pertinet 
ad orbem universum." 

8 Codex, XII, 15 (a. 425); XII, 40 (41), 8 (a. 427). 

9 Codex, X, 47 (46), "De decretis decurionum"; Novellae, "Appendix Constitutionum dis- 
persarum," VII, 22 (a. 554); Digest, L, XIII, 4. See also pocta s PP. 33-34. 
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Monumenta Germaniae historica, Auctorum. antiquissimorum, XII, ed. T. Mommsen (Berlin, 
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the pen of Cassiodorus had expressed his concern for the lot of professors 
whom he had heard were not receiving adequate rewards for their labors. 
“We consider it an impious deed,” he asserted, “to take away anything from 
the teachers of our youths, since they should rather be encouraged in their 
magnificent work by an increase of emoluments.” He urged that adequate 
provisions be made to see that professors were paid at regular intervals so 
that they might not lack the means of subsistence nor be entirely dependent 
upon others. “For if to. stage actors for amusing the people, we give gen- 
erously of our wealth, how much the more generously and promptly ought 
we not reward those who are responsible for our honorable conduct and for 
developing in our palace natural talents and eloquence.” The Roman senate 
was asked to make adequate provisions to meet forthwith the needs of the 
professors and doctors so that there should be no more complaining from 
them. For, it was insisted, they ought not to be occupied with two cares at 
once—how to live tolerably and how to teach—but rather they should be 
able to transfer the entire force of their talents to the cultivation of the liberal 
arts." 

To this Roman tradition Charlemagne in a.D. 800 and his immediate suc- 
cessors adhered when, in accordance with the theory of the translation of 
the empire, they revived the Roman imperial title in the west and declared 
themselves to be the successors of the Roman Caesars, Augustus, Constantine, 
and Justinian. The renewed emphasis that, this revival of the empire placed 
upon studies of Roman institutions and culture was reflected also in the de- 
sire of these Teutonic emperors to do honor to those who cultivated these 
studies? Charlemagne's biographer and secretary, Einhard, particularly 
stressed his master's great veneration for those who taught liberal arts and 
‘emphasized the emperor's interest in having them highly honored.** 

It would be vain, however, to conclude that such respect for those who 
studied and taught the liberal arts had any necessary or widespread accept- 
ance among the greater number of the Teutonic warriors from the early sixth 
century onward. According to Procopius, court historian for Justinian at 





1894), 39-40, 96-97; and see particularly Eleanor S. Duckett, The Gateway to the Middle Ages 
(New York, 1938), pp. 8 ff. 

11 Cassiodorus, Variae, Liber IX, Epistola 21 (a. 533), MGH, XII, 286-87; Duckett, p. 89. 

1? Conring, pp. 72-73, 85; M. L. W. Laistner, Thought and Letters in Western Europe, 
A.D. 500-900 (New York, 1931), pp. 149 ff: H. Koeppler, “Frederick Barbarossa and the 
Schools of Bologna: Some Remarks on the “Authentica Habita, " English Historical Review, LIV 
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13 Einhard, “Vita Karoli Imperatoris,” par. 25, in Omnia quae exstant opera, Latin text 
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Constantinople, the mother of Athalaric in her desire to foster in her son 
a love of learning had had to fight against bitter opposition from Gothic 
leaders who insisted that "letters . . . are far removed from manliness," and 
that "the teaching of old men results for the most part in a cowardly and 
submissive spirit.” They urged rather that her son “take his training in 
arms.”** Even in Constantinople, despite Justinian's rescripts confirming the 
privileges granted by his predecessors to teachers and doctors, the lot of such 
persons may well have deteriorated in the sixth century. Such at least is the 
testimony of the faultfinding and highly suspect Secret History attributed to 
Procopius. In that work Justinian is charged with having "caused physicians 
and teachers of free-born children to be in want of the necessities of life. For 
the allowances of free maintenance which former Emperors had decreed 
should be given to men of these professions from the public funds he can- 
celled entirely. . . . And thereafter neither physicians nor teachers were held 
in any esteem," ^ 

However, even without these reminders of the inadequacy of decrees and 
constitutions to portray fully the contemporary scene, it would appear pat- 
ently clear that Roman imperial rescripts, or the pronouncements of those 
following in the Roman tradition, could have guaranteed little safety or 
security to scholars or teachers in the years when imperial power was not 
only too weak to enforce its authority in the west but was physically or mili- 
tarily incapable of repelling the invader or of providing the most rudimentary 
protection against both internal or external foes. The lot of the scholar, pro- 
fessor or student, untrained and ill equipped to protect himself, would doubt- 
less have been well nigh untenable if it had not been for the close association, 
from an early date, of lay scholars with ecclesiastics. The Church Fathers 
and succeeding theologians might differ as to the amount and content of 
pagan or secular learning that was necessary for the faithful follower of 
Christian doctrine, but they were generally agreed that a thorough grounding 
in the basic liberal arts was necessary for comprehending the Scriptures. The 
moral force of the church as a protective agency was therefore extended to 
include lay scholars as well as ecclesiastics. Both henceforth found a haven 
in religious or monastic communities and enjoyed the clerical rights, privi- 
leges, and immunities which were eventually incorporated into the body of 
canon law. These, in part, coincided with the traditional rights, privileges, 
and immunities set forth in the body of Roman civil law, particularly in 


14 Procopius, with an English translation by H. B. Dewing, Loeb Classical Library (7 vols., 
London, 1914-40), IIl: History of the Wars, Books V and VI (1919), book V, ii, 11 ff.; Duckett, 
pp. 8-9. 

15 Procopius, Vi: Anecdota or Secret History (1935), xxvi, 2-8. 
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regard to-freedom from military levies and from civic obligations and duties. 
They included, in ‘addition, the peculiarly clerical privileges of immunity 
from the jurisdiction of the local civil and feudal courts. As clerics, scholars, 
both lay and ecclesiastic, were to be judged and ul solely by their 
ecclesiastical superiors and by the ecclesiastical courts.!° i 

Such were the scholarly privileges in theory. In practice, however, the 
extent. to which. professors and students actually enjoyed such rights and 
. privilèges was dependent upon the co-operation of the local magistrates of 
the specific locality, town, or city in which the scholars resided. The diversi- 
ties and extreme localism reflected in feudal society and in the narrowly ex- 
clusive limitations of citizenship in the Middle Ages were especially detri- 
mental to those who traveled about. Persons who left the territories of their 
feudal lords also left behind them their legal protectors, and residents of one 
city who traveled to another enjoyed no civic rights in the latter and had no: 
legal protection there.’ The position of foreigners or nonresidents was thus 
a very difficult and precarious one. And the degree to which they would 
be tolerated or would be permitted to remain secure in their persons and 
property was dependent upon whether there had been corcluded in their 
behalf a private pact or agreement. Such a private pact pertaining to par- 
ticular individuals constituted a privilegium, defined by Gratian in the 
Decretum as a private law in contrast to a general law, such as the universal 
or provincial statute of a council or a papal decretal.** The privilegium, since 
it was a specific legal grant, was always written down, and the document in 
which it was written was itself called a privilegium. Yt had the force of law 
only when it could be produced to prove the contention of those who claimed 
redréss under its provisions. Thus the most carefully guarded treasures of 
the university were the privilegia which secured to the scholars and the uni- 
versity their rights and privileges.'? 

‘The need for such private pacts or privileges in the case of traveling 
scholars was particularly acute. Not only did they share with other travelers 
the dangers and insecurity of the times wherein even the papal legates and 


16 Corpus iuris Canonici, ed. Emil Ludwig Richter and Emil Albert Friedberg (2d ed.; 
Leipzig, 1879-81), Pt. I: Decretum Magistri Gratiani; Pt Il: Decretalium | collectiones. On 
learning and the clergy, sec Pt. I, Distinctio, XXXVI-XXXVIIII. Pt. II, Decretal. Gregor, IX, Lib. 
V, tit. XXXIII; Sexti Decretal,, Lib. V, tit. VIL, relate to clerical privilege. 

17 Hastings Rashdall, The Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages, new ed. by F. M. 
Powicke and A. B. Emden (London, 1936), I, 150-51. 

“18 Decretum Magistri Gratiani, I, col. 4-5. 

19 Herbert E. Salter, ed., The Medieval Archives of the University of Oxford, Oxford His- 
torical Society, nos. 70, 73 (1920-21), I, p. viii, On August 7, 1327, the otficial of the bishop 
of Paris denounced those who kept or hid the charters containing the privileges of the uni- 
versity. Chartularium universitatis Parisiensis, ed, Heinrich $, Denifle and E, Chatelain (Paris, 
1889-97), II, no. 866, pp. 303-304. 
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the emperor himself were not safe but the students and masters had far less 
opportunity or means for retaliation and defense than did the others.” It 
was therefore of inestimable value that traveling scholars, from the twelfth 
century on, were able to secure the conclusion in their behalf of such pacts 
and agreements, or grants of privileges, from the chief centralizing agencies 
in westérn Europe, namely, the emperors, popes, and the rising monarchs. 

The first important medieval grant of privileges intended primarily for 
lay students and professors of canon and civil law was the famous authentica 
Habita granted by Emperor Frederick Barbarossa at the Diet of Roncaglia 
in November, 1158. The diet itself had nothing to do with scholars since 
it was a diet or council of the kingdom of Lombardy which had been called 
to settle the disputes between Frederick and the Lombard cities. However, 
in the course of the discussion of more serious political problems, the em- 
peror made the pronouncement relating to scholars. He did this probably 
with the advice and counsel of the group of Bolognese professors of law who 
were present as his advisers and who were of course familiar with the earlier 
Roman imperial rescripts favoring professors and doctors. In the Habita 
Frederick granted imperial protection and safe conduct to all persons who 
traveled or resided in imperial lands for purposes of study both on the way to 
and during their stay at the place of learning. Although the emperor gave these 
guarantees of protection or safe conduct probably in connection with the 
edict for the maintenance of the public peace which he also issued at this 
same Roncaglian diet, he singled out the scholars as particularly worthy of 
protection and favor “since the whole world is illuminated by their learning.” 
He did so possibly also as a reward to the Bolognese teachers of Roman law 
who had supported the imperial claims." In the Habita the emperor took 
occasion to bespeak his compassion for “those who exile themselves through 
love of learning, those who prefer to wear themselves out in poverty rather 


20 Alexander Budinszky, Die Universitat Paris und die Fremden an derselben im Mittelalter 
(Berlin, 1876), pp. 56-57. For injuries inflicted on:a papal legate even as late as 1347, see 
Chart, univ. Paris, Il, no. 1145, pp. 607-608; and for the emperor and his ambassadors, 
Koeppler, in English Historical Review, LIV (1939), 595, n. 2. Rashdall points out, as illustra- 
tion of the fact “that the grievances against which the foreign student wanted protection were 
not merely sentimental . . . the frequent occurrence of a privilege. exempting scholars from 
torture except in the presence of and with the sanction of the Rectors." Rashdall, I, 150, n. 2. 

21 Koeppler, pp. 577-607, has here newly edited the text of the authentica Habita (at pp. 
606-607), from a Vatican manuscript (Palat. 761). 

22 Anna T. Sheedy, Bartolus on Social Conditions in the Fourteenth Century (New York, 
1942), pp. 129 ff; Henry Malden, On the Origin of Universities and Academical Degrees 
(London, 1835), pp. 48 ff. One of the most prominent of the Bolognese professors of law, 
Irnerius, had played an important part in the support of Henry V. The Bolognese professors in 
close attendance upon Frederick Barbarossa were Bulgar, Martin Gosia, and Hugo and lacopo 
della Porta of Ravenna. As Koeppler points out (pp. 586 ff.), these famous doctors were acting 
as Frederick's assessors in hearing complaints and in settling suits. 
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than to enjoy riches, and those who expose their lives to every peril, so that, 
defenseless, they must often suffer bodily injury from the vilest of men."?? 

In addition to providing for imperial protection and safe travel, the Habita 
contained the assertion that scholars might not be injured nor taken in 
reprisals for the debts of the province or city to which they belonged. Anyone 
who violated this provision was to pay fourfold damages and was to suffer 
infamy and loss of any public position «that he might hold.** The practice 
of reprisals to which the students were singularly exposed was commonly 
employed in the Middle Ages as a means of bringing pressure to bear upon a 
town to force its citizens to meet their individual obligations in another 
town. This was accomplished by the process of holding responsible all the 
citizens of a town or locality from which a merchant or othe: individual had 
failed to pay a debt or had refused to answer to charges for a crime that 
he was alleged to have committed. That is, as Pollock and Maitland pointed 
out, the law of reprisals enforced the principle of collective responsibility, or 
rather of “collective liability," under which “the group was held responsible 
for the debts of each of its members and vice versa.” Exemptions from the ap- 
plication of the law of reprisals were also given to clerics and were frequently 
included in charters drawn up for the protection of traveling merchants.** 

The authentica Habita provided further that scholars who committed 
offenses against local laws had a right to decline the ordinary jurisdiction 
of the town and to choose instead as judge either their own teachers or the 
bishop of the diocese. Similarly, where a scholar was the plaintiff, the case 
must be tried before either of these judges, according to the scholar's choice; 
and at the place of the schools. Anyone who tried to bring suit against a 
scholar before another judge would lose his case regardless of the excellence 
of his claim. This privilege of the choice of their judges by -he students was 
probably derived from Justinian, as both Rashdall and Koeppler pointed 
out** Jt was also in conformity with the prevailing customs of Lombardy, 
where, as a result of the intermixture of peoples, each with their own national 
and tribal laws, individuals were customarily permitted to declare under 
what law they wished to live and be judged, whether Roman, Lombard, 
Frankish, or Salic. The option given the student to choose bezween his master 

23 Koeppler, p. 607. 

24 Koeppler called attention to the exemption from reprisals as one of the most important 
privileges granted in the Habita (pp. 595-600, 600-604. text, p. 607); Sheedy, pp. 139 ff. 

25 Koeppler, Pp. 595-97, 600; Peter Rebuff, Privilegia «universitatum, collegiorum, bibli- 
opolarum, et omnium demum qui studiosis adiumento sunt (Frankfort, 1583), pp. 230-31. 
See also Bartolus, “Tractatus Represaliarum," Consilia (Lugduni, 1548), fcl. 121 recto; Pollock 
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or professor and the bishop was the choice between civil or ecclesiastical law. 
At first the masters exercised jurisdiction even in criminal matters. But later 
they surrendered this jurisdiction to the city.?” 

The basic scholarly privileges thus enumerated in the authentica Habita, 
namely, of protection and safe conduct, exemption from reprisals, and the 
right of exclusive judicial jurisdiction, came in succeeding years to be con- 
sidered models for future grants of privileges. Other lay potentates through- 
out Europe sought, by provisions similar to those of the Habita, to secure for 
students and masters in their realms privileges and immunities theoretically 
assigned to them in Roman civil and canon law. 

In France, where the ecclesiastical character of the early schools might 
have been construed as a sufficient guarantee that the masters and -scholars 
would enjoy such privileges and immunities without further provisions, it 
was nevertheless necessary for popes and monarchs to issue specific decrees 
to ensure the untrammeled enjoyment of these privileges by the scholars 
despite their clerical status. In the second half of the twelfth century, Pope 
Alexander IJI ordered the townspeople of Reims to permit scholars, accord- 
ing to their accustomed liberty, to be under the jurisdiction of their own 
masters in cases cither of a civil or ecclesiastical nature; and toward the close 
of the same century, Pope Celestine III specifically asserted that “clerics” in 
Paris were to be under the exclusive jurisdiction either of the bishop of Paris 
or of the abbot of Ste. Geneviève in all judicial cases and that all such cases 
would be decided according to canon law. Pope Celestine IJI had also ruled 
that clerics who were accused of such crimes as theft, homicide, perjury, and 
so on must be brought first before an ecclesiastical judge.” These papal pro- 
nouncements in favor of clerics were expressly endorsed, for the Paris schol- 
ars, by King Philip Augustus, in 1200, in his charter of liberties for the uni- 
versity, in the assertion that all suits involving scholars, even criminal cases, 
must first come before the bishop of Paris.** 

The occasion for the king's grant of privileges was the riot of 1200, the 
first major “town and gown” disturbance in Paris. Like so many others of its 
kind, this affair had begun in a tavern brawl and had ended with the death 
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of a number of students. The university masters appealed in a.body to the 
king for redress of their grievarces and the king responded to the university 
petition by his grant of the charter of liberties. At the same time he had pro- 
vided that the provost of Paris together with several of his accomplices be 
severely punished for their part in the riot, and that the university masters 
and scholars be given assurances of royal protection and o their immunity 
from arrest by order of the municipal magistrates, except in the commission 
of the most heinous crimes. To this end the provost was required to take an 
oath to the university promising that neither he nor his justices would lay 
their hands on a student or master for any offense whatsoever; that they 
would not place a student in prison unless he had just committed such a 
serious crime that he had to be taken into custody at once; and that they 
would take care, even in such instances, not to strike the student unless he re- 
sisted arrest. The king threatened to exact due satisfaction if he learned that a 
student had suffered any injuries when he had not resisted arrest. The arrest- 
ing officer was also in such cases to hand over the student at once to the 
ecclesiastical judge who alone had the right to keep him in custody.?? 

The bourgeoisie of the city af Paris were also charged with the obligation 
of coming to the scholars’ aid if they were ill treated. They were required 
to swear that they would respec: the rights and privileges of the scholars, that 
they would secure the arrest of anyone who molested a scholar, and that they 
would give information unsolicited against anyone whom they might see 
mistreating a scholar. 'The provost of Paris was further required to take an 
oath, in the presence of the scholars, that he would keep in good faith all the 
provisions above mentioned." From this oath taken by the provost to the 
university, there arose at a later time the practice of having civil cases in 
which the defendant was accused of violating any privileges granted by the 
king to the scholars tried in the court over which the provost presided, 
namely, the Chatelet. However, during the thirteenth and the fourteenth 
centuries, all ordinary criminal or ecclesiastical prosecutions against a scholar, 
or civil cases in which he was involved either as plaintiff or defendant, were 
customarily brought before the bishop's court or to the official who presided 
over the bishop’s court.” 

In 1210, on behalf of the lay authorities, there was a more specific defini- 


30 Roger de Hoveden, Chronica, ed. W. Stubbs, Great Britain, Public Record Office, Chroni- 
cles and Memorials (London, 1871), IV, 120-21; Chart. univ. Paris., I, no. Y, pp. 59-61; no. 12, 
pp. 72-73. 
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tion of what legitimate methods of arrest and detention could be employed 
at Paris against criminous clerics or scholars. This was deemed necessary since 
the lay authorities were all too frequently incurring ecclesiastical condemna- 
tion and punishment because they laid hostile hands on a cleric. Under the 
-new provisions, arrests of clerics or of scholars were not to be made nor were 
they to be imprisoned unless they were found to be engaging in such major 
crimes as homicide, adultery, or assault and battery with sticks, stones, or 
other weapons. If they should be seized while engaged in such nefarious 
deeds they were still to be turned over immediately to the ecclesiastical judge. 
However, if it was late at night, they might be held until the morning, but 
the place of detention must be seemly and not one in which there were thieves 
and other criminals. In the morning, they had to be turned over without de- 
lay to their ecclesiastical judge, the bishop of Paris or his official. For the 
further protection of clerics and scholars, it was ordered by the king that 
trial by battle or by ordeal should be refused to prisoners charged with 
assault on a scholar.** 

Despite the king’s favor and the oaths taken by the bourgeoisie and the 
provost to uphold the privileges of the university, clashes between town and 
gown were frequent, The occasion for the serious conflict in 1229 was the 
summary execution of a scholar by the provost and the royal justices. In pro- 
test the university masters agreed to leave Paris, They journeyed to Reims, 
Orléans, England, Italy, Spain, and other parts of Europe.** A number went 
to the University of Toulouse in response to that university's invitation and 
promise of advantages and freedom not found elsewhere. In Toulouse, it was 
asserted; the scholars could read the books of Aristotle's natural philosophy 
which had been banned at Paris, and there they could enjoy scholastic liberty 
since they need not yield the reins of government to anyone; nor need they 
fear the malice of the people nor the tyranny of the prince. The count of 
Toulouse would provide sufficient security for them, would provide their 
salaries, and would provide for their servants coming and going to and from 
Toulouse.* 

The English king, Henry III, also took this occasion to extend a cordial 
invitation to the masters and scholars. He urged them to come to England 
and declared his compassion for the trials and tribulations which they had 
suffered under the iniquitous law of Paris. For the reverence of God and 


33 Chart. univ. Paris., 1, no. 13, pp. 72-73. For further provisions of the method of arrest, 
see ibid., 1, no. 197, A.D. 1251, pp. 222-24. 
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the Holy Church he promised to try to win back for them their required 
liberty. He asserted that if it was pleasing to them to come to his kingdom 
for the purpose of study, he would assign them cities, towns, villages, or 
whatever they wished for their purpose. "In every way," the king declared, 
"we will make it possible for you to enjoy the liberty and tranquillity which 
pleases God and which ought to be yours to enjoy fully."** 

Finally the French king, Louis IX, intervened on behalf of the university 
scholars. He reaffirmed the privileges granted by Philip Augustus and re- 
peated the provision that the provost and his justices were not to put their 
hands on any scholar nor were they to take him into custcdy unless he was 
engaged in an act requiring his immediate arrest.” This settlement, too, did 
not put an end to continued clashes between the provost of the town and the 
students. However, in all such zlzshes the university, until the fifteenth cen- 
tury, was able to, win further concessions and privileges. 

Similarly in Oxford, scaolars or clerks and their retainers were under the 
jurisdiction of the chancellor's court, to which they might also summon their 
adversaries. As early as 1214, following the hanging of two clerics by the 
town authorities, the award of the papal legate ending the dispute provided 
that a clerk arrested by a townsman had at once to be surrendered to "the 
demand of “the Bishop oz Lincoln or the Archdeacon of the place or his 
Official, or the Chanceller, or whomsoever the Bishop of Lincoln shall 
depute to this office.” "?5 

Although the exercise cf exceptional jurisdiction by the university associa- 
tions differed somewhat in the various university centers, there was general 
agreement that scholars might not be cited to appear in any secular or ec- 
clesiastical courts outside the place of the schools and that the scholar might 
summon his adversary, even from a distant province,*” for trial or judgment 
to the place where the scaolar was residing. 'The declared purpose of this 
privilege was to permit sckolars to apply themselves to their studies in a calm 
state of mind without the embarrassment and inquietude attendant upon the 

36 Ibid., 1, no. 64, p. 119. 

87 Ibid., 1, no. 66, pp. 120-22; Du Boulay, p. 5. For the French text o the oath to be taken 
by the provost, see Chart. univ. Paris., I, no. 67. 

38 Rashdall, IIT, 33 ff., 37; Salter, ed., Medieval Archives of the University of Oxford, I, 3; 
and for the increase of the chance'lor's power, see also Herbert E. Salter, ed., Registrum cancellarii 
Oxoniensis, 1434-1469, Oxford Historical Society, nos. 93, 94 (1932), I, xx ff. 

39 At a later time charges against the abuse of this privilege were so frequent that they 
eventually led to a delimitation 5f the distances from. which the scholars could summon their 
debtors and those bringing suit against them before their own judges, or conservators. Rebuff 
(Privilegia universitatum, pp. 241—42) zeported that at Paris the distance was set at four dietae 
or about twenty miles and that Pope Innocent VIII reduced this in Spain to two dietae or ten 
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obligation of appearing at or carrying their suits to tribunals far off from the 
place of their actual residence. For, it was asserted, the obligation to appear 
in distant courts would consume time that should be employed in the study 
of letters as well as money which might better be utilized for living expenses 
or for the purchase of necessary books. The need for this privilege was force- 
fully set forth in a letter written by Stephen, bishop of Tournai, in the year 
1174. The letter was addressed to William, archbishop of Sens and then 
minister of state under Louis VII, on behalf of a poor scholar who was being 
sued in regard to an inheritance outside of Paris. The scholar found himself 
faced with the necessity of either abandoning his property or of leaving his 
studies. He had therefore appealed for advice to the archbishop. And it was 
the archbishop's opinion that since the scholar was absenting himself from 
the court proceedings because of his studies, his failure to appear should 
not prejudice his case. However, the judge who was trying the suit, without 
consideration for the reasons given for the student's absence, pronounced 
against him. It was on this point that Stephen of Tournai made a special plea. 
He described the judge's decision, that absence because of studying did not 
constitute a just cause, as contrary to the common law (juri communi con- 
trarium), and asserted that the consequences of such a decision would be 
extremely disastrous since young persons would no longer dare to leave their 
native countries to try to advance in liberal arts at distant schools lest they 
lose their property in their absence.*? 

In France, too, as already noted, by papal intervention on behalf of the 
masters and students in the late twelfth century, the local clergy were re- 
stricted in their right to excommunicate the scholars, at the same time that 
there was a reaffirmation of the jurisdiction of the masters over their students. 
Thus between 1170 and 1172 Pope Alexander III had ordered the presbyter 
of "Burgo S. Remigius" to be punished severely for his violence against the 
scholars and for his promulgation of a sentence of excommunication against 
them. Despite the fact that the presbyter had undoubtedly been goaded to 
this action. by the students and masters who had mocked and ridiculed him 
while he was leading the choristers, perhaps in an unseemly fashion, it was 
he alone who was taken to task. The papal decree forbade anyone to lay 
violent hands on the scholars, or to promulgate an ecclesiastical sentence 
against them, except in the presence of their masters, under whose jurisdic- 
tion they remained as long as they wished.“ This restriction of the promulga- 


40 Du Boulay, pp. 4-5, letter no. 23; J. P. Migne, Patrologia Latina (1855), CCXI, col. 
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tion of a general excommunication of the Paris scholars except by ‘express 
permission of the Holy See was reaffirmed by Pope Honorius III in 1219, 
when he took the scholars of the University of Paris under his wing as his 
special charges, and again in 1222.* It was reiterated by Pope Gregory IX 
on May ro, 1231, in his concession to the masters and scholars of Paris, that 
for seven years they might be free from the promulgation against them of 
a sentence of excommunication, suspension, or interdict, unless specially 
licensed by the Holy See. 

In the course of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries commentators 
on the authentica Habita interpreted and expanded Frederick's grant of pro- 
tection to cover a number of basic privileges and exemptions not specifically 
mentioned in the Habita itself. These, as Koeppler reports from Odofredus, 
the thirteenth-century Bolognese professor of law, comprised exemptions 
from “tolls, duties, and customs both for the students and their attendants." 
Odofredus asserted that since the emperor granted a general protection to 
students they need not contribute to the upkeep of a police force. Hence 
they “need not pay tolls for their persons,” since “tolls are levied for a police 
force.” Furthermore according to Odofredus as reported by Koeppler, “no 
customs dues should be exacted for the books of the students, because such 
dues are levied on goods carried to be sold, and no decent student would 
ever dream of selling his textbooks.”** Similar views were echoed by another 
thirteenth-century glossator, Accursius, who stated that it was not customary 
for scholars to pay the usual travelers tolls.“ 

These views were also endorsed by the noted Bartolus in the fourteenth 
century. Bartolus held that the emperor had intended that students were to 
go to the place of the schools and were to remain there without hindrance 
and without the burdens of taxes. He asserted that this meant too that the 
students should be free from the various personal services usually required of 
residents of the towns so that they could freely devote themselves to their 
studies,** 

In the other university centers also, the monarchs not only reaffirmed the 
grants of privileges of their predecessors but in most cases they increased 
their scope. Thus Philip IV of France in 1295 and 1297 reiterated and en- 


42 Chart. «univ. Paris., I, no. 30, pp. 87-88; no. 45, pp. 102-104; and cf. Rashdall, I, 311, 
n. 3; Feret, p. 358. 

48 Chart. univ. Paris., 1, no. 95, p. 147. 

4% Koeppler, p. 594, nn. 1, 2. 

45 Cited by Conring, Pp. 177, 374. However, Conring points out, the assertion of this 
privilege of the immunity of scholars from the tolls and tribute (cf. Codex, IV, 61, De 
vectigalibus) did not originate until the end of the thirteenth century. 
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larged upon the privileges granted by previous monarchs. He issued specific 
provisions for the exemption and immunity of scholars from the levies im- 
posed for the needs of the war with the count of Flanders and from any 
tolls or tribute levied on goods and chattels belonging to students and masters 
in the kingdom of France. He asserted that they would be immune from 
all exactions for the support of the king's court, or of the members of the 
royal household, and from all customs taxes or personal obligations.*" He also 
ordered his magistrates in 1307 and 1313 to permit the scholars to bring in 
their foreign moneys.* In his address to all his justices, in 1297, the king had 
made it clear that during the war with Flanders the masters and scholars 
studying at Paris and Orléans were not to be molested in any way and that 
they were to be under the special guardianship of the king. They were, in 
every instance, to be allowed to go and come freely and to carry their pos- 
sessions unhampered throughout the kingdom, regardless of the nation of 
their origin. Moreover, the scholars were to be exempted from doing the 
watch and from serving on guard duty at the gates of the city except in time 
of great peril or when the enemy should be ten leagues away from the city.*? 

In words somewhat reminiscent of those of Frederick Barbarossa, Philip 
JV, in March, 1313, defended his action in behalf of the students and masters: 


We believe it right to have great concern for the hardships, the exertions, the 
sleepless nights, the drudgery, the deprivations, the tribulations and the perils 
which the scholars undergo to seek the precious pearl of knowledge, and to con- 
sider how they have left their friends, their kinsmen, and their native lands, how 
they have abandoned worldly goods and family fortunes to come from distant 
parts to drink of the waters flowing from the fountain of life. . . .5° 


Similarly in Oxford, where the scholars were under royal protection as 
well as papal guardianship according to the ordinances of 1214, King Henry 
III before he left for his lands across the sea in April, 1242, felt it necessary 
to delegate the royal protection of the scholars to the archbishop of York, 
William “de Cantilupo,” and William “de Eboraco.”* The king was also 
concerned for the welfare of the university scholars during the disturbances 
that accompanied the baronial conflict in 1264. He therefore asked the uni- 
versity to resume its lectures under specific royal pledges that all its immuni- 
ties, customs, liberties, and privileges would be guaranteed and that the uni- 


#7 Du Boulay, pp. 71 ff; Paris, Archives Nationales, K 183, no. 5; Chart. univ. Paris., YI, 
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versity scholars’ belongings and lodgings would be reserved for them safely? 
The following -year, 1265, the king exempted the students of Oxford from 
serving on juries and assizes as long as they were studying and were wear- 
ing the clerical habit.** John Peckham, archbishop of Canterbury, in July of 
1279, also guaranteed to the scholars ecclesiastical protection for themsolves, 
their belongings, and their privileges.** 

Provisions for the protection and safety of scholars also came at a later 
time to be interpreted in most university centers as including provisions for 
their housing and comfort and for the removing of obstacles to their appli- 
cation to intellectual endeavor. The need for housing was at all times acute. 
Hence in all universities, papal and royal decrees endeavored to meet this 
need, by specific enactments on behalf of the scholars. At Bologna, in the 
twelfth century, Pope Clement III prohibited rich students from taking 
away lodgings from poor students. He threatened with excommunication 
anyone who took another's lodgings before the expiration of his term of 
residence.” Innocent IV, at Lyons, in the second year of his pontificate, 1245, 
also prohibited under pain of excommunication the taking of the lodging of 
another by any master or scholar of Paris without the consent of the one 
living there.* 

In most universities the scholars were provided with some protection 

: against grasping landlords through the provision that rents of halls or lodg- 
ings were to be appraised and fixed at a fair price determined by four ap- 
praisers, two of them masters elected by the university and two chosen by the 
townsmen. Provisions for this means of protecting students and masters from 
the rapacity of the landlords were guaranteed by both papal and royal decrees. 
Neither were able, however, to eradicate the difficulties encountered and had ` 
to be continuously repeated. At Oxford the legatine ordinance of 1214 which 
specifically mentioned this practice indicated that it was already in use before 
that date." Yet in 1231 a royal writ of Henry III pointed out that scholars 
coming from various parts of the kingdom and from lands across the sea, * 
though they brought honor to the entire kingdom, were obliged to complain 
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loudly about the hospices and lodgings in the city. The king asserted that he 
feared that if these complaints were not heeded the scholars would leave the 
city, an eventuality which it was his hope to avert.** In Oxford, too, the princi- 
ple had come to prevail that when a scholar had once hired lodgings he 
could not be disturbed in his occupation of them as long as he continued 
to pay his rent. But despite these regulations, the prices of lodgings continued 
to rise. Eventually the pressure upon poor or impoverished students aroused 
charitable benefactors to come to the rescue in a more effectual way. Phi- 
lanthropic ecclesiastics and men of wealth established religious houses or 
colleges where poor scholars could enjoy the benefits.of free lodgings. Later 
free board was added and in many houses small stipends ór-bursaries.?. 

In Paris, too, housing continued to be a serious problem. The university 
masters from time to time called attention to the difficulties encountered by 
scholars in finding a place to live in the city. They referred to the frequent 
charges of avarice and greed brought against the landlords by the scholars. 
They revealed the dismal fact that complete success had not been achieved in 
curbing the unreasonable demands of the landlords by the device of a fixed 
price for lodgings set by appraisers chosen from the university and from the 
city? | 

The problem of housing was also tackled by Pope Gregory IX. In 1231 
he confirmed the university faculties’ right to assess and evaluate the, rents to 
be charged for lodgings as well as their right to interdict lodgings where the 
landlords failed to abide by the university regulations." But even these stric- 
tures appeared to have had little effect on the obdurate landlords. The pope 
therefore appealed to King Louis IX to reinforce the power to fix the rents 
in accordance with the appraisal figures.” However, the combined efforts of 
pope and king were apparently no more successful in curbing the rapacious 
landlords than those of the pope alone. It was therefore necessary, before an 
additional fourteen years had elapsed, for the university itself to devise and 
apply more stringent penalties to secure enforcement of the provisions on: 
housing. The new regulations, drawn up in full university congregation at 
the Mathurins in February of 1245, provided that, if the proprietor of a dwell- 
ing refused to accede to the fixed price, his dwelling would be interdicted 
for five years, that is, he would be forbidden to rent his house to scholars 
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during that period. And if any master or student did take up residence there 
during that time, he would be obliged to leave at once upon receiving notice 
from the university rector or from his proctor. Failure to comply would 
be punishable by deprivation of all university privileges.** 

That the difficulties in this area continued, however, to plague the uni- 
versity masters and scholars is clear from the tenor of new measures provided 
by Louis IX in 1270. In that year the king commandeered the assistance of 
the provost of Paris and ordered him to make certain that the students and 
masters were not being required to pay the prices asked for lodgings where 
the rents had not been based on the appraisal figures.** Nevertheless despite 
these valiant efforts at control, it would appear, at Paris as at Oxford, allevia- 
tion of the housing problem was achieved only by the establishment of re- 
ligious houses and hostels or colleges for poor scholars, 

As further interpreted by the jurists, the provisions in the ie 
Habita for protection and safety were held to imply a guarantee that the 
scholar would be protected from intrusion or invasion of his dwelling. An 
attack upon the home of the scholar was deemed a sacrilege. The provisions 
were also understood by some to assure the scholar of compensation for 
any thefts or losses that he might suffer during his stay at the university 
city. Peter Rebuff held in particular that the scholars’ bocks were protected 
against seizure. He asserted that even if the students or mesters failed to pay 
their rent, as happened perhaps all too frequently, their landlord was strictly 
forbidden to take their books in payment for the rooms. For if he did so he 
would be upsetting or interrupting the study of letters, "from which proceed 
such great utility." However, if the scholar died, then the landlord could keep 
the books to pay for the funeral and other expenses. Rebuff added that a 
good scholar will find as much delight in his books as he will in a wife. He 
held, moreover, that because of the usefulness of books all writers of books 
are privileged. In this connection, Rebuff reported that he had seen persons 
condemned to hang in the year 1525 at Toulouse because they had burned 
books belonging to scholars,** 

An even broader interpretation of the concept of protection was the claim 
that it implied necessary guarantees for the scholar's comfort and the removal 
of any obstacles to his application to study. Thus the scholzr must be assured 
freedom from interruption by disturbing noises. According to Bartolus, the 
scholar's right to expel a smith or anyone living in his house who should 
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disturb him in his studies was one of the peculiar privileges of a scholar. He 
could even expel a scholar living next door to him if that person made too 
much noise.” Peter Rebuff reported that this was the opinion too of John 
de Platea, who related that he had expelled a certain weaver living near the 
Collége du Vergier at Montpellier because the weaver sang in such a loud 
voice that he interfered with the students’ study. The weaver was summoned 
to appear before the judge and was ordered to stop singing so loudly or to 
leave the premises. Since the weaver insisted that he was so accustomed to 
sing that he could not stop, he was obliged to leave the neighborhood. This 
move was justified, according to John de Platea, Peter Rebuff reported, be- 
cause of the public utility which abides in scholars.** There were, however, 
some jurists who objected to the expulsion of a workman by a student and 
they contended that student privileges could not be so interpreted as to work 
an injustice on anyone, Hence the student could not injure the workman and 
prevent his continuing with his craft.*” Rebuff asserted, moreover, that in his 
own time, the early sixteenth century, conditions were far different from 
those in the fourteenth century, since in many universities, as he had seen, 
contemporary judges protected the base persons and treated servingmen 
better than students.” 

At Oxford, King Edward I, in 1305, prohibited “tournaments, jousts, tilt- 
ings, or other games with spears,” near the city because they might disturb 
the scholars. He ordered further that anyone who disobeyed this regulation 
should be arrested and imprisoned.” 

Even more striking as an amplification of the principle of protection and 
safety for scholars were the efforts to protect them from various annoyances 
and from fraudulent, unsanitary, and unhealthy practices. In 1305, Edward I, 
in reply to a complaint of the university of Oxford, issued a writ that the 
paving of the streets in the city of Oxford should be repaired. 'The university 
had reported that the pavements were so torn up and broken that the stu- 
` dents and masters were seriously impeded from walking about through the 
city, also that they were repelled by the reeking substances which were placed 
and collected in the streets and byways. At times, the report continued, the 
air became so foul that the masters and scholars and others traversing those 
parts were prevented by the nauseating stench from enjoying the benefits of 
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the fresh air. Furthermore, it was pointed out, decaying matter of this kind 
was a distinct menace to the health cf those who were obliged to come and 
go in this area. The king therelore ordered that each holder of property 
repair the street in front of his holding. He also ordered that the lanes be 
cleared of all ill-smelling wastes and that the sows be removed from the 
streets and quarter entirely." Apparently this writ was not obeyed, since 
Edward IT in 1311, and Edward III in 1331 and 1339, were obliged to issue 
others repeating the earlier provisions.”* 

In 1305 too, Edward I had issued a writ prohibiting the melting of tallow 
in the streets since this caused the air to become so tainted that a great many 
of the masters and scholars of the university were frequently made i11.7* The 
king had also in 1305 responded to another university complaint by issuing 
a writ ordering the brewers to use pure water obtained from clean places. 
The university masters and students had complained that the brewers of ale 
in the city used water near sewers and other unclean places, so that the ale 
sold from such areas was detrimental and dangerous to their health. This 
writ was followed by another ordering the sellers of ale and wine to discon- 
tinue the use of fraudulent measures and requiring them to submit all their 
measures for examination either by the chancellor of the university or at 
least in his presence.” Although ell these matters had been dealt with earlier, 
in 1293, they had to be dealt wita not only in 1305 but again and again on 
other occasions.”* In the reign of Edward II the mayor and bailiffs were re- 
quested to see that wine that was for sale was submitted for examination to 
the chancellor and that any that was found to be putrid should be confiscated. 
The king asserted that he had been informed that many persons, both schol- 
ars and others, were often made very ill by spoiled wine and that the resulting 
infirmities were a distinct danger to life as well as a retarding influence on 
the application to study.” 

In 1310 Edward 1I also issued a writ to the effect that the butchers should 
not slaughter animals at Carfax and in the public squares in the city. The 
university had complained that butchers were killing animals and throwing 
their remains there and that the fetid odors rising from this decaying matter 
had caused a great many students and masters to fall seriously ill and even 
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on occasion to die from the effects. Moreover, a great many other students 
refused to come to Oxford for fear of suffering serious physical impairment. 
The king ordered therefore that such dangers must be eliminated and some 
remedy for the situation must be devised. The order had to be repeated in 
1339 and again in 1355. In these writs the king insisted that the slaughtering 
of large animals within the city must be stopped and he ordered that the 
streets must be cleaned immediately and kept clean. The king assigned to 
the chancellor of the university, the mayor of the city of Oxford, and the 
heads of Merton College the task of supervising such cleaning as well as the 
expediting of punishment to those who did not comply with the royal com- 
mands. The order when repeated in 1355 pointed out that to Oxford came 
men of noble lineage who would be repelled by the lack of cleanliness and 
pure air. 

Similar measures against unclean streets and the slaughtering of animals 
in the vicinity of the schools were taken by the French king in the city of 
Paris at the request of the university. Shortly after the return of King John 
of France from his imprisonment in England during the Hundred Years’ 
War, the university asked the king to turn his attention to a serious problem 
that had been assailing the nostrils of the teaching masters for some time, 
namely, the close proximity to the schools of the slaughterhouses located on 
the Via Ste. Geneviève. In August of 1363, the king agreed to grant the uni- 
versity's request that he secure the enforcement of sanitary regulations upon 
these slaughterhouses, which, as the university masters pointed out, were 
polluting the streets night and day with the blood and remains of the beasts 
slaughtered. The king therefore issued an order prohibiting the throwing of 
wastes in front of houses and requiring thé daily removal of all refuse de- 
posited outside the walls and water courses of the city.? Three years later 
when the royal edict was reinforced by the Parlement of Paris, on June 23, 
1366, and again on September 7 of the same year, the slaughterhouses were 
apparently still fourishing. The parlementary decrees forbade the slaughter- 
ing Of animals within the walls of the city of Paris and imposed fines for any 
infractions of the law. The university masters in 1366 had been obliged to 
repeat their complaint that the butchers, contrary to the royal ordinance, were 
causing untold distress to the residents of the colleges and to individuals liv- 
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ing on the Via Ste. Geneviève anc the Place Maubert, They pointed out that 
whereas formerly at the time of the royal ordinance of 1363, there were only 
eight butchers or slaughterhouses, there were riow thirty-four or thereabouts, 
and each day their number was being augmented. And that in spite of royal 
ordinances and the fines assessed against them they were continuing to throw 
wastes into the streets so that day end night the air through the entire quarter 
and in the squares about was rendered so ill smelling and pestilential that it 
was dangerous to health.*? 

Although the butchers endeavored to defend themselves by pointing out 
that it would be highly inconvenient to take the animals outside the city for 
slaughter and cleaning in preparation for their sale as the parlementary 
decrees prescribed, their plea went unheeded. A new decree required them to 
do all the actual slaughtering ard preparation of the animals outside the 
city of Paris in a place suitable for the purpose. They were no longer to 
obstruct or cause to be obstructed the sewers and waterways with such matter 
under penalty of paying a fine oz sixty Parisian solidi for every infraction. 
However, if they- violated the provisions requiring them to slaughter the 
animals outside the walls of the city they would be fined ten Parisian pounds 
and would be subject to removal from their occupations.** 

To what extent these decrees were effective it is difficult to determine, 
particularly since the second half of the fourteenth century was to see the 
Hundred Years War renewed by Charles V of France, and new and more 
pressing matters occupied the king, parlement, and the university. 

As has already been suggested, the continued growth of the rights, privi- 
leges, and immunities of the students and masters both in English and French 
universities was seemingly at the expense of the local residents. Against these 
privileges and exemptions resentment grew and from time to time erupted 
in the succession of town and gown riots that plagued the various university 
centers. Frequent instances might be cited for both Oxford and Paris, but 
perhaps one of the most striking illustrations of the hostility of the populace 
was that of the bourgeoisie of Nevers on the Loire toward the masters and 
scholars who had migrated from Orléans.** These scholars had been placed 
under the special protection of the king, and the populace had been warned 
in the name of the king against molesting the students and masters in their 
persons or belongings under penalty of imprisonment and confiscation of 
their possessions. Despite this royal admonition and special order, several of 
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the bourgeoisie, in 1318, stormed the houses occupied by the professors and 
the scholars, as well as the dwellings of the bedels and the church of St. 
Martin. 

Following a number of acts of vandalism, on March 18, 1319 (1318), an 
order was issued to the bailiff of Bourges that he inquire into the matter and 
submit a report on his findings to the Parlement of Paris, In the report made 
to that court, it was asserted that the residents of Nevers had unlawfully 
assembled against the masters and scholars. They had besieged the lodgings 
of a student named Guillaume de Beaujeu; they had successfully prevented 
the professors or doctors from giving their lectures, the bedels from exercis- 
ing their functions, and the canons of St. Martin from ringing the customary 
bell to summon the students to the lectures. They had invaded the school of 
master Jacques “de Miseri,” where they had broken the benches and the 
desk of the professor. They had then taken and carried the professor's desk 
about the town, shouting as they went: “Who wishes forty days of indulgence 
should follow us!” 'They had then thrown the desk into the Loire with the 
words, “Go to the devil whence you came to Orléans.”** 

The commission named by the court to make the inquiry reported further 
that the city of Nevers although well populated did not form a corporation, ` 
nor a commune, for it had neither seal, nor bell, nor common properties. It 
had not even a common treasury. Hence the court must pronounce individual 
condemnations and list the condemned persons and the fines to be levied 
against them. The fines were then to go to each of the doctors or professors 
and the syndic of the schools who had suffered at the hands of the populace.** 

There were numerous other instances of wounding and even of the 
murder of students and masters according to the records of the Parlement of 
Paris. There were also frequent occasions when quarrels arose regarding who 
was to exercise jurisdiction in particular cases. But perhaps the foregoing 
illustrations in specific circumstances of the application of the privileges and 
immunities in the Middle Ages will suffice to illustrate their general tenor 
and expression. That these “rights, privileges, and immunities” which early 
found formal expression in Roman civil and canon law and later reappeared 
in specific royal and ecclesiastical enactments were largely concerned with 
the external relations of students and professors as well as with the external 
conditions of intellectual endeavor is clear. The “rights, privileges, and im- 
munities” of the medieval scholar had little to do with the intellectual process 


83 Actes du Parlement de Paris, ed. Edgard Boutaric, rst series (Paris, 1863-67), H, 276-77 
(Criminel III, fol. 162v.). 
84 Ibid., II, 322 (June 21, 1320), 329 (Sept. 16, 1320). 
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itself or with what is today called “academic freedom.” In that sphere, which 
is outside the scope of this paper, the medieval universities as autonomous or 
semiautonomous associations exercised a powerful supervision, not only over 
their own members but also over others outside their associations. 

To anyone who has concerned himself with the documentary remains of 
the Middle Ages, it is clear that these centuries, in which every prince and 
every corporate association considered himself or itself the guardian of in- 
herent rights, cannot be characterized as eras of uniformity or of general 
conformity to prescribed formulas of behavior and action. And nowhere is 
this lack of compliance with general theories and principles better illustrated 
than in the matter of the application of the scholarly “rights, privileges, and 
immunities” so clearly assigned to scholars and clerics in civil and canon 
law. In every instance it was necessary to make specific grants of privileges to 
meet specific needs or, as in the case of the English kings, to issue specific 
writs in answer to specific complaints to secure the observance of particular 
privileges for the university masters and scholars. Even in such cases the 
extent to which the privileges granted would be observed in practice was 
dependent upon the ability of the monarch to make his power felt. And 
where it was possible for the royal authority to prevail, popular resentment 
and resistance, however suppressed, were clearly present. 

By the close of the fifteenth century, the universities as autonomous as- 
sociations were in most countries to fall a prey to the successful onward 
march of the national monarchs, especially on the continent of Europe. Pro- 
fessors and students were to lose their rights as members of autonomous 
or semiautonomous university associations, but they were to retain their privi- 
leged position in the light of the monarch's favor. And particularly in 
France,” as the king's protected minions, they were to retain their privileges 
and immunities until these were swept away with other remnants of the Old 
Regime at the close of the eighteenth century. Only in England were the 
universities to retain some semblance of their earlier autonomy and vested 
rights. From England these rights, privileges, and immunities which in the 
Middle Ages distinguished the university associations as well as their profes- 
sors and scholars were no doubt carried to Ámerica. And here they still sur- 
vive in words which we can all read in our carefully preserved diplomas or 
. hear on each commencement evening with the conferring of the academic 
degrees. Shades or symbols of the past they may be. But to the historian they 
bind the past and the present and evoke a host of images of intrepid scholars 


85 Cf. Pearl Kibre, The Nations in the Mediaeval Universities (Cambridge, Mediaeval 
Academy of America, 1948), pp. 112 ff. 
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who recognized no political, economic, or physical barriers and who braved 
every obstacle to seek out new fields of intellectual endeavor or new paths 
to worldly fame. The historical grants of rights, privileges, and immunities 
by emperors, popes, monarchs, or municipal magistrates provide unassailable 
testimony and evidence of the presence of foreign scholars in places far from 
their native soil. And in this they are of great significance. But they in no 
way lead us to conclude that such grants of privileges or immunities alone 
provided the inspiration, the urge, and the strength that led such scholars on. 
The grants of privileges followed rather than preceded the appearance of 
those traveling scholars whose adventuresome, boisterous, and unruly antics 
strike a familiar chord and appeal because they are so manifestly human. The 
source of the impetus that urged them on can best be found perhaps in what 
Professor Rostovtzeff once so aptly described, in a conference of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association, as “an effervescence of the human spirit.” 


Hunter College 
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The Meaning of “Historicism” 


Dwicar E. Lee and Rogert N. Beck 


OVER the past twenty years, the word “historicism” appears to have been 
definitely established in the vocabulary of history and philosophy. Since its 
meaning has varied greatly and has often been obscure, an attempt at some 
clarification seems in order. Admittedly the task is a difficult one because use 
of the word is itself evidence of a continuing controversy over the theoretical 
and philosophical aspects of historiography. 

It is undoubtedly still too early to reach a consensus about the concepts 
for which the word may be used, but at least an attempt to answer basic 
questions concerning the word and its usage may be not only clarifying but 
also helpful in understanding the theoretic backgrounds which have neces- 
sitated the label “historicism.” Among such questions are these: In what 
senses has historicism been defined or used? What are the theories or con- 
cepts or conditions which seem to require a new label? What at this time may 
be regarded as a “proper” use of the word?! , | 


I 


1. Explanation or Evaluation by Means of History. 
In philosophy historicism has come to be defined as follows: 


The view that the history of anything is a sufficient explanation of it, that the 
values of anything can be accounted fcr through the discovery of its origins, that 
the nature of anything is entirely comprehended in its development. . . . The 
doctrine which discounts the fallaciousness of the historical fallacy.? 


1It should be noted that "historism" is closely related to “historicism” but seems to be 
disappearing in English usage. For example, in the 1918 edition of James Mark Baldwin's 
Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology (2d ed., New York), “historism” appeared, but not 
“historicism”; while in the Dictionary of Philosophy, edited by Dagobert D. Runes (New York, 
1942), the reverse is the case. Historism is a normal translation into English of the German 
Historismus, but historicism has apparently come to be preferred, even for a translation of the 
‘German, either because it seems a moze natural English form, coming more easily to the 
tongue, or because its Italian equivalent, sioricismo, has become well known through its use by 
Benedetto Croce. Since a full explanation of historicism involves both German and Italian back- 
grounds, historism will be discussed as historicism on the assumption that the latter word has 
won out in English usage, at least for the time being. 

2 Runes, p. 127. André Lalande, Vocabulaire technique et critique de la philosophie (Paris, 
1951), p. 416, gives two meanings for “Historisme,” the first of which is substantially the same 


as Runes's above. 
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'The last sentence requires some explanation, because it directly contradicts 
one meaning of historicism, apparently common but difficult to document, in 
philosophical usage—that it is a name for, or instance of, the "genetic fal- 
lacy." The import of the word in this sense is generally disparaging. I£, how- 
ever, the following definition of the genetic fallacy is accepted, "the mis- 
application of the genetic method resulting in the depreciatory appraisal of 
the product of an historical or evolutionary process because of its lowly 
origin,"? then the use of historicism to mean the genetic fallacy is erroneous. 
Thus the two meanings in the philosophical definition above are consistent 
with one another. 

Closely related to the philosophical meaning is Morris R. Cohen's usage 
of historicism when he wrote of it as “a faith that history is the main road 
to wisdom in human affairs.”* Friedrich Engel-Janosi has given a slightly 
different emphasis in his definition: 


That attitude which was centered around history, which saw most of the spheres 
of intellectual life as permeated by history, which made history the magistra, if 
not of active life, at least, to a great extent, of theoretical life, will be understood 
here under the term “historicism.” 5 

But all three definitions agree that historicism has to do with explanation or 

. evaluation by means of history and with the belief that historical knowledge 
is in some sense distinctively important in human affairs. 

Since this genetic concept has a history of its own, historicism has been 
used as the designation of an age. Guido de Ruggiero, writing of post- 
Kantian idealism, asserts that the assumption "of a genetic point of view in 
the study of the problems of the mind marked the beginning of historicism 
and the evaluation of reality as a historical process of spiritual formation.”* 
German intellectual historians, especially, have emphasized that historicism 
was a reaction to eighteenth-century rationalism; and Friedrich Meinecke has 
called it “the greatest spiritual revolution which Occidental thought has 
undergone."" What he had in mind was the substitution of the concepts of 
development and individuality for the belief of the natural-rights school in 
the stability of human nature and reason. As Beard and Vagts have put it, 

3 Runes, p. 116. 

4 The Meaning of Human History (La Salle, Ill., 1947), p. 16. Cf. ibid., p. 13. 

5 The Growth of German Historicism, The Johns Hopkins University Studies in History and 
Political Science, Series 62, no. 2 (1944), p. 13. It is interesting to note that in this work 
Historismus is translated as “historicism” instead of “historism”—an example of how the 
former is displacing the latter in English usage. 

6 “Idealism,” Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, VII (1932), 569. Cf. Vladimir G. Simko- 
vich, “Approaches to History, III,” Political Science Quarterly, XLVII (September, 1932), 410. 


7 As quoted by Charles A. Beard and Alfred Vagts, “Currents of Thought in Historiography,” 
AHR, XLH (April, 1937), 466. 
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historicism as “ ‘le sens de la difference des temps’ is contrasted with the con- 
ception prevalent in the Age of Enlightenment, which regarded time as ever 
the same in its essence to the degree of interchangeableness and accepted the 
idea of recurrence in events and periods.”* Thus in Europe there has been 
widespread recognition of an age of historicism, but in Germany a “school” 
has also been developed which has tried to define the concept in great detail. 


2. Historicization of Life. 

It is a most hazardous undertaking to attempt a short characterization 
of German historicism (Historismus), for as Walther Hofer, who has made 
the most recent detailed study of it and particularly of Meinecke's concept of 
it, remarks, historicism is a “struggle-concept [Kampfbegriff], attacked, as- 
serted, discarded, befogged in the tumult of countless d.scussions and po- 
lemics of the recent past and oresent."? He has found three groups of 
meanings, not all of which have been reflected in English usage: (a) the 
vocation of history itself, especially history for history's sake and withdrawal 
from the présent into the past; (b) a bundle of contradi-tory characteriza- 
tions, including, first, the exaggerated belief that the study of history can 


recreate actuality or the opposite view that historical knowledge is impossible, ! Er 
and, second, zhe doctrine of purely empirical research to the exclusion of.. 


D 


i 


metaphysics ar the opposite view that history must be approached through. 


philosophy ard is antipositivistic; and (c) a historical cancept whose char- 
acter is "gradually being determined.”*° Pre-eminent in this task of definition 
are Troeltsch and Meinecke, each of whom passed through more than one 
phase but each of whom was especially stimulated to study historicism by 
the German catastrophe in the First World War, which appeared to them to 
involve a crisis in German thought. Thus historicism is for them a special 
form of, or ar. approach to, intellectual history (Geistesgeschichte). Although 
it is not a philosophy of history :n the sense of Benedetto Croce's storicismo, 
it may be called an interpretation of both history and life, a Weltanschauung. 

Meinecke traced the rise of historicism to those English, French, and 
German writers of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries who opposed the 

uu a 466. Cf. Ernst Cassirer, The Problem of Knowledge (New Haven, 1950), pp. 
170, 217-18. 


9 Geschichtschreibung und Weltanschauung (Munich, 1950), p. 222. Hofer attempts to 
describe Historismus within the framework of German intellectual History and to trace its 


evolution from Dilthey, principally through Troeltsch, to Meinecxe. He attempts a detailed. 


analysis in his section on "Begriff und Wesen des Historismus," pp. 326-411, upon which we 
have relied heavily. A shorter treatment bu: similar approach is zhat of Heinrich Ritter von 
Srbik, Geist und Geschichte vom deutscher Humanismus bis sur Gegenwart (Munich and 
Salzburg, 1951), Il, 245—309, in his chapter 20 on “Der neue Idealismus: Geistesgeschichte und 
Hôhe des Histor:smus.” He gives much more attention to Dilthey than does Hofer, 

19 Hofer, pp. 328-31. 
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rationalism based upon Descartes; he found the most complete formulation 
of its principles in Goethe and the highest achievement in Ranke. Meinecke 
declared, “Goethe’s requirement of ascending from the individual to the 
general, and of seeking out the latter in the concrete stamp of the individual 
became a basic necessity of historicism.” 1 He further explained, “The indi- 
viduality concept and individual development are . . . the two polar, mutually 
related [zusammengehórenden], basic concepts of the historical treatment 
that is called historicism in the proper sense, and that was consummated in 
Ranke's achievement.”** The concept of individuality embraces not only 
persons but all historical creations including the state; development is the 
historical process within which individuality manifests itself and is to be 
explained not by "laws" (and hence is not predictable) but by innate tenden- 
cies, "spiritual spontaneity,” and special or external factors. Though the 
historian goes to the past for the solution of contemporary problems, he is 
himself a part of the historical stream of development. Moreover, he must 
study the past not only rationally but also intuitively and sympathetically; in 
Hofer's words, the historian “must creatingly reflect [schaffend spiegeln] the 


. piece: of the general stream of development [Werdestrom] that he wants to 


mirror.” ™ Thus, problems of relativism and irrationalism arise which both 
Troeltsch and Meinecke attempted to solve but which nevertheless remained 
as troublesome elements in historicist theory. The important thing for 
Meinecke was that the historian utilizes his knowledge of present life in all 
its aspects in order to understand past life; or, as Hofer puts it, “The princi- 
ples of life [Lebensprinzipien] of the subject [the historian] become princi- 
ples of understanding [Verstehensprinzipien] of the object [the past]; the 
patterns of life become the categories of history.”** In summary, historicism 
for Meinecke is a way of looking at life and the world—a Weltanschauung— 
but it is not a deterministic philosophy of history. Life is too fluid and too 
concrete for that. In short, his historicism is historicizing of life and enliven- 
ing of history. j 


11 See his Entstehung des Historismus (Munich, 1936); and brief summaries in English by 
Beard and Vagts, “Currents,” pp. 460-83; and by Eugene N. Anderson, “Meinecke's Ideenge- 
schichte and the Crisis in Historical Thinking,” Medieval and Historiographical Essays in Honor 
of James Westfall Thompson (Chicago, 1938), pp. 361-96. Cf. Louis Gottschalk, Understanding 
History (New York, 1950), pp. 219-20, for a good brief description of “the historical school.” 
Both the Beard and Vagts and the Anderson articles use “historism” instead of “historicism.” 

12 Quoted from Entstehung, by Hofer, p. 131. 

13 Quoted, with the ellipsis indicated, from Entstehung, p. 642, by Hofer, p. 367. Inci- 
dentally, it should be noted that Meinecke's evaluation of Ranke is quite different from the 
American interpretation of Ranke's “wie es eigentlich gewesen." 

14 Hofer, p. 494. 

15]bid., p. 408. Cf. Cassirer, pp. 218-20, for a discussion of Herder's historicism which 
emphasized "feeling" instead of action. 

16 Hofer, p. 411. 
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3. Historicization of Philosophy. 

In turning from the German school to the Italian of Benedetto Croce, the 
emphasis is shifted from history to philosophy. Croce czlled his “philosophy 
of the spirit" storicismo assoluto—absolute historicism. In his History as the 
Story of Liberty, Part II, entitled "Historicism and History,” begins: ““His- 
toricism' (the science of history), scientifically speaking, is the affirmation 
that life and reality are history and history alone.”* Like Meinecke he em- 
phasizes the historicist reaction to the "abstract rationalism" of the Enlighten- 
ment, but unlike Meinecke he finds its greatest modern exponents were Vico 
and Hegel.** For him, historicism. is a logical category and thus present in 
any age, but he agrees that the nineteenth century may properly be named for 
it.? Since he believes that man can know only what he has created, true 
knowledge is historical. Therefore man does not go to the past to solve prob- 
lems of the present, his very thinking about present problems is of necessity 
historical, although this Aistorical knowledge does not determine his action. 
“Historicism is creation oz appropriate actions, thoughts, or poems, by mov- 
ing from present awareness of the past; historical cuiture is the acquired 
habit or power of so thinking anc doing; historical education, the formation 
of this habit.""? Croce's historicism can never admit an irrational element in 
life (as Meinecke's does) because it arises “only inside the logical mind, just 
as the genesis of a poem lies in the poetical imagination."? Historicism does 
not “discredit and overthrow" the natural sciences, which are useful as means 
of measuring and classifying reality, but provides the only means of knowing 
reality. Historicism is the heir of humanism, not of a narrowly philological 
kind, but one “which renewed philosophy and all the moral disciplines."?* 
It is, in short, an idealistic philosophy of thought and action.” 

Closely related to Croce's thinking is that of R. G. Collingwood, who 
does not go so far as to say that all reality is history but does make a clear-cut 
distinction between the realms of “nature” and of the “mind.”** Thus, all 
history is “the history of -hought.”* and “of everything other than thought, 
there can be no history.”** He goes on to say: 

Historical knowledge, then, has for its proper object thought: not things thought 


about, but the act of thinking itself. This principle has served us to distinguish 
history from natural science on the one hand, as the study of a given or objective 


17 (New York, 1941), p. 65. 1€ Cf. Hofer, pp. 390-93. 

19 Croce, pp. 68 ff. Croce deals specifically here with Meinecke's views and refutes those 
with which he disagrees. 

20 Ibid., p. 315. 21 Ibid., pp. 66-67. 22 Ibid., pp. 318-19. 

23 The Italian title of History as the Story of Liberty is Storia come pensiero e come azione. 

24 R, G. Collingwood, Idea of History (Oxford, 1946), p. 302. 

25 Ibid., p. 215. 28 Thid., p. 302. 
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- world distinct from the act of thinking it, and on the other from psychology as 
the study of the immediate experience, sensation, and feeling, which, though the 
activity of the mind, is not the activity of thinking.?7 


Explaining that historical thinking is always reflection about purposive ac- 
tivity, only those activities of the past that have a conscious goal, ie., are 
expressions of purposive thought, are fields of historiography: political, eco- 
nomic, moral, artistic, scientific, religious, and philosophical activities." Since 
the fundamental purpose of history is self-knowledge, this is to be obtained 
by studying problems, not periods. This study, however, does not yield bases 
for prediction, nor does it find “cause” in the natural scientists sense; it can 
only discover past thought. Collingwood's historicism seeks to historicize 
philosophy and to emancipate history from science.?? 


4. Historical Relationism and Relativism. 


Another sense in which historicism has been used is well defined by Louis 
Gottschalk : 


That belief, which would deny the validity of absolute principles in history, is 
sometimes called historical relationism or historicism. Yt insists upon the relation 
of ideas to historical circumstances (including other ideas); it maintains that 
ideas are only “reflex functions of the sociological conditions under which they 
arose," 5° 


Obviously this definition has reference to Karl Mannheim's theory of histori- 
cal knowledge according to which “all historical knowledge is relational 
knowledge.”* While Mannheim himself discriminates between relationism 
and relativism,” not all writers do so. Therefore the two terms are often used 
as synonymous, or else relationism is regarded as a special case of relativism." 
Maurice Mandelbaum, for example, does not seem to make a distinction 
between “relationism” and “relativism,” fitting Mannheim into a relativist 


27 Ibid., p. 305. 28 Ibid., pp. 307-14. 

22 For a critical discussion of his ideas by a philosopher, see Leo Strauss, “On Collingwood's 
Philosophy of History,” Review of Metaphysics, V (June, 1952), 559-86; and for a plea to 
accept his viewpoint, see R. W. Harris, “Collingwood's Idea of History,” History, XXXVI 
(February, 1952), 1-7. Though Collingwood and Harris do not use the term “historicism,” 
Strauss does (p. 586). For another neo-idealistic concept of historicism, see Jose Ortega y Gasset, 
“History as a System,” Toward a Philosophy of History (New York, 1941), Pp. 165-233, 
especially p. 217. ; ; 

: 80 Louis Gottschalk, “The Historian and the Historical Document,” Social Science Research 
Bulletin, no. 53 (1945), p. 25. Gottschalk gives as a reference Karl Mannheim's article on Ernst 
Troeltsch, Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, XV (1934), 106—107, as well as other works. 

81 Karl Mannheim, Ideology and Utopia (London and New York, 1936), pp. 70-71. 

82 Ibid., p. 76. 

33 Cf. Gottschalk, Understanding History, pp. 110-11. Here he says that “that belief, which 
would deny the validity of absolute principles or of a single system of truthful interpretation in 
history, is sometimes called objective relativism or historical relationism. It is a by-product of the 
nineteenth-century development called historicism.” 
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framework while recognizing that in some aspects his theory differs from 
that of other relativists.** Relativist doctrine, Mandelbaum asserts, “can best 
be understood as being one particular manifestation oz that which has been 
called historicism (Historismus).”** He explains that the form of historicism 
which is concerned with the “fact of change” is best spoken of as “the his- 
toricity of values” and is often “identified with historicism as such,”*° but 
that there is also a prevalent form which may be called “that of knowledge.” 
Commenting upon the “view which holds that the actual structure and con- 
tinuity of the historical process is falsely represented in every historical work,” 
Mandelbaum finds that this “can only be defended on the assumption that 
every attempt to gain knowledge is relative to its place in the historical 
process. This assumption of historicism with respect to knowledge we have 
called the basic presupposition of historical relativism.”*" There are other 
forms of relativism, however, which he discusses but does not appear to sub- 
sume under historicism. 


5. Historical Prediction. 


Finally there is a definition of historicism which may gain currency be- 
‘cause of the significance given to it by Karl Popper in his pleas for an ap- 
proach to the social sciences that will make them more effective instruments 
of social betterment. He describes historicism as “a methodology of the social 
sciences that emphasizes their historical character and aims at historical pre- 
diction.” ** What he has added to previously held concepts of historicism is 
indicated by his own italics. Another quotation will help to sharpen Popper’s 
definition: 


... the historicist does not recognize that it is we who select and order the facts 
of history, but he believes that “history itself,” or the “history of mankind,” 
determines, by its inherent laws, curselves, our problems, our future, and even 
our point of view. Instead of recognizing that historical interpretations should 
answer a need arising out of the practical problems and decisions which face us, 
the historicist believes that in our desire for historical interpretation, there ex- 
presses itself the profound intuition that by contemplating history we may dis- 


84 “Causal Analysis in History," Journal of the History of Ideas, III (January, 1942), 34. Cf. 
Helmut R. Wagner, "Mannheim's Historicism,” Social Research, XIX (September, 1952), 
300-21, where Mannheim's "sociology of knowledge" is represented as "understandable only as 
a historicistic [sic!] system” (p. 303). On the basis of Wagner's own argument we venture to 
suggest that the distinctive element in Mannheim is not his "historicism" but his emphasis upon 
the dependence of knowledge on social groups and that hence "historicism" may be viewed as 
a misnomer for his system. 

85 The Problem of Historical Knowledge (New York, 1938), p. 88. 

36 Thid., pp. 88-89. His references here ars to Troeltsch and Rickert. For “fact of change" 
read Meinecke's “development.” 

87 Ibid., pp. 99-100. 

88 “The Poverty of Historicism,” Economica, n.s. XI (1944), 86. 7 
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cover the secret, the essence of human destiny. Historicism is out to find The Path , 
on which mankind is destined to walk; it is:out to discover The Clue to History 
(as J. Macmurray calls it), or the Meaning of History.39 


The "historicists" whom Popper particularly despises are Plato and Hegel; 
among the others whom he castigates with varying amounts of vigor are 
Marx, Comte, J. S. Mill, and Arnold J. Toynbee. Incidentally he distinguishes 
“historism” from “historicism,” though he does not make clear the distinction; 
and uses the term “sociologism,” instead of “relationism” or “relativism,” for 
a theory which “emphasizes the sociological dependence of our opinions.”* 


H 


Comparison of the long quotation from Karl Popper with meanings 
ascribed to “historicism” in groups 2, 3, and 4, above, will immediately reveal 
contradictions. His assertion, for example, that historicists do not recognize 
that “historical interpretations should answer a need” is directly contrary to 
major tenets of both Meinecke and Croce. From this and other examples of 
contradictions and inconsistencies among the various meanings cited, it is 
clear that “historicism,” like Historismus, is a Kampfbegriff. Briefly, what 
is the struggle about? 

First of all, it should be carefully noted that the concepts that have been 
associated with historicism have nothing to do with the basic historical 
methodology of the search for documents and their critical examination in 
order to determine such facts as the author, date, and provenance. On the 
contrary, these concepts have mainly been concerned with epistemology, with 
the meaning of history, and the meaningfulness of historiography. Therefore 
the approach and the evolving concepts of historicism are but aspects of the 
intellectual ferment of the twentieth century. However unrealistic some 
aspects of their philosophy may seem, the historicists reviewed in groups 2 
and 3 above are obviously concerned to reassert human values. Meinecke’s 
reverential admiration for Goethe, Croce's linking of historicism and human- 
ism, Collingwood's attempt to distinguish history from natural science must 
be appraised in the context of a reaction to claims that “science” is the one 
sure path to knowledge. Thus historicism, as one aspect of the intellectual 
reactions in the twentieth century to positivism and naturalism, is truly the 
heir of the idealistic antirationalism of the late eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries. 

Whether or not conscious of these currents, the thoughtful historian in 


39 The Open Society and Its Enemies (London, 1945), Il, 255-56. 
40 Ibid., I, 196. 
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an age when the happy confidence of zhe nineteenth century seems to have 
vanished must ask himself such questions as these: What good is history? 
What is the “truth” in history? Is there an order which the “facts” fall into 
of themselves or does the historian arrange facts in a pattern determined 
by his interests, his outlook, or his objectives? In short, zan he write history 
“wie es eigentlich gewesen” and divorce historiography from philosophical 
assumptions and interpretations as some historians of the nineteenth century 
apparently tried to do? The various interpretations or philosophies that have 
been labeled “historicism” have attempted partial or complete answers to 
these questions. At least one “good” of history is to help solve problems, The 
“truth” of history is less clear, but all insist that it is rot a figment of the 
historian's imagination but is discovered, or re-thought, or logically de- 
termined on the basis of the existing evidence. Since the past cannot be repro- 
duced as it actually was, history is inevitably a process of selection; but on the 
historian's criteria and their character—whether they are relativist, sub- 
jectivist, or objectivist—there seems to be little agreement, beyond the recog- 
nition that the historian is a part of the process he is studying and that 
explanation, whether regarded as “causal” or not, is complex and is primarily 
concerned with man, not with mechanism. 


TE 


Although it is undoubtedly futile to attempt a completely acceptable 
definition of historicism at this time, there may nevertheless be some value 
in formulating a statement which summarizes the area of widest agreement 
upon its meaning. Before doing so, however, we sugzest that it seems a 
little anomalous to classify the historical writing of any serious historian as 
“historicism” or “historicist.” Even Croce’s History of Europe in the Nine- 
teenth Century, for all his philosophizal theories, could not be said to have 
a distinctively “historicist” character as compared with the attempts of other 
historians to deal with the same subject. On the other hand, if historicism may 
be looked upon as the action or theory of “historicizing” or of “historicization,” 
that is, as a method of treating or evaluating a body of knowledge, then it 
should be applied to other disciplires than history. It has, in fact, been notably 
used as a belief or doctrine of philosopay. It would seem logical, therefore, to 
eliminate it as a label for the Azstorían's approach to, or interpretation of, his 
subject (after all, one does not “historicize” history), but to use instead such 
words as “relativism” or “relationism” (if its meaning can be sufficiently clearly 
defined), or “economic determinism,” or whatever, even though these inter- 
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pretations may have arisen out of a historicist era or viewpoint, as Gottschalk, 
Mandelbaum, and others have noted. Such a procedure would omit the 
meanings in group 4, above, as not properly included within a definition of 
historicism. 

Furthermore, Popper's use of the term "historicism" to mean a method- 
ology that "aims at historical prediction" would seem unfortunate because 
almost all the proponents of historicism repudiate any search for "laws" in 
the physical science sense, and hence deny that history offers a basis for pre- 
diction. Moreover, Popper's own description of historicism makes him a 
historicist himself within certain meanings of the word. For the sake, there- 
fore, of some consistency, meaning 5 above may be discarded. 

Bearing in mind, then, the meanings summarized in groups 1, 2, and 3 
above, we suggest two brief definitions: (a) the belief that the truth, mean- 
ing, and value of anything, ie, the basis of any evaluation, is to be found in 
its history; and, more narrowly, (b) the antipositivistic and antinaturalistic 
view that historical knowledge is a basic, or the only, requirement for under- 
standing and evaluating man's present political, social, and intellectual posi- 
tion or problems. These definitions are intentionally general: the first (a) 
seeks to express a perspective in the philosophy of history within which there 
may be further diverse positions, one of which is sufficiently well established 
to be noted in the second (b). The definitions, it is hoped, will provide a 
basis for the more systematic classification of other positions. A further 
terminological necessity is to define as precisely as possible such specific 
theories as relationism, relativism, sociologism, and to point out their rela- 
tions, if any, to historicism and more especially to historiography. 
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ALTHOUGH generations of historians have devoted themselves to the 
American Revolution, a significant part of that struggle—the patriot battle 
‘against tory subversion—is still largely unexplored. This war behind the lines 
has long been recognized as important but has remained difficult to evaluate. 
The warfare of campaigns and congresses has been more immediately compre- 
hensible as well as more dramatic; a civilian war of courtrooms and com- 
mittees is not readily assessed and its story is unheroic. 

Yet the success of the Revolution was impossible without a revolutionary 
government which could enforce its will. The fight of patriot against loyalist 
was a struggle for survival: Washington’s army might maintain a precarious 
existence in the face of British troops, but if the civilian government crum- 
bled away behind it, there would be nothing left. 

The problem was complicated because the makeshift government built by 
the Continental Congress had only a shadow of authority; the central admin- 
istration was completely dependent upon the thirteen revolutionary states 
for enforcing the national will. At the same time the new states were under 
assault by the loyalists, with the result that they had to sustain the national 
government as they fought a civil war against the enemy within. In after 
years, subversion with all its gradations would become the concern primarily 
of a national authority, but in the American Revolution it was the states 
which faced and fought internal resistance. 

For the student of the Revolution, probably the most direct and reliable 
approach to an understanding of this battle is through the work of the state 
attorney general. Among the civilians who labored to save the new republics, 
he was unique both in his peculiarly important position and in the general 
lack of recognition which historians have given him. At a time when the 
Continental Congress had no civilian agency of its own capable of handling 
enemies, the attorney general in each of the new commonwealths directed 
the campaign for both the nation as a whole and his own state. It was his 
job to translate principles into practices, to enforce the will of the government 
upon a reluctant or resisting population. He had to close the gap between 
the desires of revolutionary leaders and the capacity of revolutionary govern- 
ment. Particularly, he directed the defense of his new government by attack- 
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ing the local tories and trimmers in the state courts. His battlefield was the 
courtroom, his weapon revolutionary justice. 

A careful investigation of the records of the attorney general's work in 
all the states would give the historian a reasonably clear picture of the civil 
war by indicating the pattern of revolutionary justice enforced against the 
enemy. Fortunately, the fundamental evidence of this patriot-loyalist war can 
be found in the surviving records of the courts where the attorney general 
conducted his campaign. Unfortunately, most of the facts lie buried in 
various courthouse attics and statehouse cellars, awaiting investigators. Efforts 
have been undertaken to make some of these legal records available to stu- 
dents generally, but only a beginning has been accomplished on what must 
be a very large program! 

Meanwhile, it is possible to get some idea of the way the Revolution was 
prosecuted by studying wartime trials in areas where the original records are 
readily available. The state of New Jersey offers an example of the possibili- 
ties in such research and at the same time is an appropriate starting point 
because it was the chief scene of revolutionary action during the first great 
crisis of the war. 

When General Washington, leaving behind him the disastrous battlefields 
of New York, retreated across the Jersey lowlands in the autumn of 1776, 
the hope of American independence was fading fast. Even in distant states 
patriot zeal was declining, but in New Jersey despair was acute for men in 
the “cockpit of the Revolution.” As British troops invaded their state, the 
enemies of revolt grew bolder and many patriots lost heart; Richard Stock- 
ton, forced by armed soldiers, canceled his once brave signature on the 
Declaration of Independence, while the president of the convention which 
had only months before proclaimed the new state of New Jersey now re- 
pented his error and sought the comforting protection of Sir William Howe? 

The crisis was both personal and national, as patriots then and historians 
since have recognized. Although Washington saved the hope of the new 
nation when he fashioned twin miracles at Trenton and Princeton, New 
Jersey's patriot government was still in grave danger when the American 
army withdrew into the northern part of the state to winter at Morristown. 
As Howe drew back toward New York to keep watch over Washington, 


1 The revolutionary records for New Jersey quarter sessions are currently being prepared for 
publication by Mr. Harold Wayman under the sponsorship of the Littleton-Griswold Committee 
of the American Historical Association. 

2 Leonard Lundin, Cockpit of the Revolution (Princeton, 1940), pp. 160-61. The general 
descriptions of revolutionary New Jersey which follow are based on this work unless otherwise 
noted. ` 
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much of New Jersey was left free of immediate pressure from British troops, 
but the threat from within remaned. A faltering state administration was 
faced with loyalist opposition tha: might soon destroy what little authority 
it had; the battle to defend the new government was just beginning. 

Although a story taken from courtroom accounts obviously cannot be com- 
plete, it does provide a reliable outline of the clash betwzen a patriot govern- 
ment and its tory enemies. The basic strategy of the state and the tactics em- 
ployed by its attorney general are evident in the record of prosecutions; the 
early frustrations and final success of the patriot assault are revealed in the 
minute books of the courts where the battle took place. 

The man who directed the camoaign in New Jersey was Attorney General 
William Paterson. Since he took office in the fall of 1776 and served until 
1783, his courtroom career is itself a summary of his state's effort and presum- 
ably an indication of the way the anti-subversive war was fought in other 
states. The full story of his experience would require the use of all the sur- 
viving records of all the courts of New Jersey, and such an investigation has 
not been made. However, an examination of the records of three outstanding 
jurisdictions, those of the state supreme, Hunterdon County, and Somerset 
County courts, does yield a substzntial amount of evidence and indicates a 
definite pattern of prosecution. 


From the first the attorney general theoretically had at his disposal legal 
machinery roughly the same as -hat employed when New Jersey was a 
colony. 'The basic part of the system was provided by thirteen county courts; 
a supreme court took appeals from the counties and also assumed original 
jurisdiction in cases involving a substantial interest. However, the higher 
court did not figure prominently in revolutionary prosecutions and the county 
courts became the chief centers of activity. Meeting four times a year, the 
lower courts were essentially benckes cf the local justices of the peace sitting 
together as courts of common pleas for civil cases and holding quarter ses- 
sions for criminal causes. Other judicial agencies were provided for by statute, 
such as courts of admiralty or oyer and terminer, but they had minor signifi- 
cance in the revolutionary process. 

The traditional machinery, however, was not enough. It failed in the 
emergency of civil war, and early in 1777 a unique revolutionary device was 
added—the Council of Safety. Officially designed as an executive committee 


3 Hunterdon and Somerset counties were chosen for investigation because of the availability 
of their records (those of Hunterdon are complete), their relative importance as counties, and 
the fact that they were the scenes of much revolutionary activity without ever being under 
British domination fór a prolonged period. 
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to strengthen a constitutionally weak government, it was made up of twelve 
men chosen by the legislature and included the attorney general. Armed with 
the power to jail any man who was even suspected of opposing the state, the 
council became a powerful agency of indictment.* 

When courts in general and grand juries in particular were derelict, the 
patriots of the council traveled over the state encouraging local officials and 
taking the administration of the law into their own hands whenever neces- 
sary. The attorney general and his council colleagues would descend upon 
a county, hear a procession of witnesses, order the sheriff or even the militia 
to seize suspected tories, and send them off to jail in whatever part of the state 
seemed safest. Then the council would move on to another county and repeat 
the process. The work was hasty but comprehensive: at Morristown in July 
of 1777 council members ordered the arrest of forty-cight people in the course 
of one day's work.* Normal judicial safeguards were ignored in the emer- 
gency of the moment. In his dual role as a member of the council and at- 
torney general, Paterson was able both to indict and to prosecute suspected 
tories. 

On the other hand, even with special aid the court system was far from 
efficient. Inevitably, the practical weaknesses that had limited colonial courts 
hindered those of the state: the typical county judge was untrained and 
unconcerned when it came to proper procedures, clerks were casual to the 
point of carelessness in maintaining their records, and minor officials such 
as constables often were so reluctant to perform their tasks that judges alter- 
nately had to punish them with fines and favor them with special exemptions 
from military service to encourage them in their duties.* 

Beyond these normal difficulties, the fact of war was itself enough to 
destroy any hope of regularity in the judicial process. No unit of a revolu- 
tionary legal system could be counted upon to meet on schedule and in the 
assigned place when an enemy army might appear on the scene.” The threat 
was such a regular part of the attorney general's existence that when he at 

* Journal of the Proceedings of the Legislative Council of New Jersey, August, 1776-October, 


1799, Microfilm Reel New Jersey 1, no. 297, Mar. 12, 15, 1777, Library of Congress; Lundin, 
pp. 269-70. 

5 Minutes of the Council of Safety of the State of New Jersey, 1777-1778 (Jersey City, 1872), 
July 11, 1777. 

8 The vagaries of justices and clerks can be found in any contemporary court minutes; 
specific examples of the constable problem are recorded in Oct. 7, 1778, Apr. 18, 1780, Somerset 
Quarter Sessions 1777-82 (hereafter cited as Somerset QS 1777-82), Somerset County Clerk's 
Office, Somerville, N. J. 

7 February, 1777, Hunterdon Common Pleas XII (includes quarter sessions; hereafter cited as 
Hunterdon CP XII), Hunterdon County Clerk's Office, Flemington, N. J.; Sept. 2, 1777, Supreme 
Court Docket 1775-82 (hereafter cited as Supreme CD 1775-82), Office of the Clerk of the 
Superior Court, Trenton, N. J. 
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last went through an entire meeting of a county court without danger from 
the enemy he confessed it was the most agreeable session he had ever 
attended.* 

Under the circumstances, confusion was natural; prosecutions were 
blocked because a court had never seen the law in question, and cases had to 
be called off because participants were unexpectedly captured by the British.? 
Carelessness and concessions to expediency appeared regularly; a supreme 
court justice might preside over an action in which he personally was in- 
volved, and in an extreme instance a woman was permitted to pet her 
own case before the bar.’ 

Amid the general courtroom complications, the attorney seii had to 
supervise closely the whole judicial process. Sometimes special assistants were 
provided for him, but the work of prosecution was done in his name, and 
apparently it was Paterson himself who usually appeared for the state in 
county and supreme court alike.** Since the inclination of Jerseymen to steal, 
assault one another, bet on horses, or indulge in fornication was not reduced 
by civil war, much of the attorney general's energy was spent on the kind of 
business routine in peacetime as well as in war, but the significant part of his 
effort was concentrated on prosecuting the Revolution. ' 


Revolutionary prosecutions took several forms. Formal charges of high 
treason apparently were rare and limited to specially convened criminal 
courts, The most extreme charge that the attorney general made in the county 
courts was that the defendant (frequently being tried in absentia) had gone 
over to the king's army, thus becoming a traitor and subjecting his lands and 
goods to confiscation. Such confiscation could then follow. Test cases also 
came up often in the earlier part of the war; in these actions the prosecutor: 
could require public swearing of allegiance by suspected loyalists under 


8 Paterson to Cornelia Bell Paterson, June 2, 1782, Paterson Papers, Library of Congress. 

9 Joseph Clunn v. State, Oct. 28, 1778, Hunterdon CP XII; May McChesne v. James Abra- 
hams, Supreme Court Costs Book, no. 2, Paterson Papers, Rutgers University Library. 

19John Denn ex dem Davd. Brearly Junr. v. Timothy Smith, Apr. 4, 1781, Supreme CD 
1775-82 (David Brearly was sitting as chief justice); Elizh. Spencer v. George Givinoh [?], 
February, 1781, Hunterdon CP XII, 

12 State v. John Leary, Jr. and others, February, 1780, Morris County Oyer and Terminer, 
Paterson Papers, Library of Congress; State v, John Daniels, Nov. 13, 1777, Supreme CD 1775- 
82; State v. Elijah Bond, May 13, 1779, ibid. A survey of all the wartime records of state actions 
in the supreme, Hunterdon, and Somerset courts, plus scattered examples from other courts, 
reveals Paterson's name far more frequently than these of substitutes. Although in a majority 
of cases the state's attorney is not named (the form of record seems to have been at the clerk's 
option), the ratio in the instances where names are given puts the attorney general present more 
often than not. Paterson's letters are full of references to court attendance all over the state. 

12 The following summaries are based on Hunterdon CP XII-XIII; Scmerset QS 1777-82 
[actually 1778-82]; and Somerset Common Pleas 1778 [actually 1778-82], Somerset County 
Clerk's Office, Somerville, N. ]. 
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threat of public punishment.** Sometimes seditious words or offenses against 
the form of allegiance were sufficient to send the attorney general to court 
in defense of the new order. And often it was necessary for Paterson to 
remind his fellow citizens of their duties by prosecuting them for not turning 
out in response to a militia call; in such cases a fine was expected to improve 
the defendant's hearing for the next similar summons. 

. The different parts of the court system did not bear equally the weight of 
wartime prosecutions. The supreme court, with both civil and criminal juris- 
diction, sharply declined in importance during the war years; by 1777 it was 
doing only one seventh as much business as it had done in the last year, of 
peace, and the number of actions before the high tribunal did not approach 
prewar figures until 1781, by which time New Jersey was no longer in what 
could accurately be called a state of war.'* Most cases covering security mat- 
ters originated on the county level, and apparently few appeals were taken to 
the supreme bench. 

Civil war as it was fought in New Jersey characteristically became a series 
of local feuds or battles waged with an intensity that varied as the presence or 
absence of organized armies encouraged the combatants. As a local problem, 
it could best be solved through strong local government, and the state, typi- 
fied by the Council of Safety, sought a solution by strengthening the county 
courts. This meant that the attorney general concentrated on prosecuting the 
Revolution on the local level. 

'The pattern of action was indicated by his work in Hunterdon, largest 
and wealthiest of all New Jersey counties.” In the last meeting for 1776, 
held the same month that Paterson took office as attorney general, there was 
but one case before the court and that was for fornication. In the first half of 
1777, before the Council of Safety was fully effective as an indicting agency, 
there were only nine cases prosecuted that had revolutionary significance. 
But by the end of the year the attorney general had tried thirty-four sus- 
pected subversives and one horse thief. Early in 1778 the chief problem was 

1$ Eventually a rule was laid down requiring attorneys appearing at the bar to formalize 
their allegiance by special oaths (August, 1777 ‘Hunterdon CP XII). 

14 Information on the supreme court is taken from Supreme CD 1775-82, and Supreme CD 
1782-84. Although entitled dockets, these volumes include both the writs and minutes of the 
s Hunterdon CP XII. The succeeding illustrations are based on a survey of the appropriate 
court records. However, the figures given are at best approximations; the rudimentary minutes 
sometimes make it impossible to distinguish between new cases and those carried over from 
earlier sessions. In addition, the records were kept by clerks who did not always bother to spell 
a man's name the same way twicé. Although conclusions on the attorney general's work in the 
counties have been based on the records of Hunterdon and Somerset, the general pattern of 


activity discovered there appears to be typical of the entire state. This assumption has received 
preliminary confirmation from Mr, Wayman's investigations of all New Jersey quarter sessions. 
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the failure of militiamen to come out on call, and by the end of the summer 
twenty-three cases had been taken care of under a system of group indict- 
ments which included as many as nine men in a single citation. The em- 
phasis changed again at the close of the year, when over thirty final judg- 
ments were entered against convicted loyalists. This meant that during 1778 

' the attorney general had been in charge of more than sixty cases of special 
significance during the four brief meetings of the Hunterdon quarter sessions, 
not to mention the usual run of prosecutions for larceny, assault, trespass, 
adultery, cockfighting, and card playing. And he was dealing with cases 
before twelve other county courts at the same time. 

The year 1779 showed a: marked decrease in the number of cases before 
Hunterdon court, with Paterson handling only a fourth as many as the year 
before. This trend continued, and in 1780 the special revolutionary cases had 
all but disappeared from the docket. The legal Revolution was over and won, 
as far as Hunterdon County was concerned. 

In Somerset County the story was similar? Prosecutions for wartime 
offenses numbered over seventy in 1777, with the attorney general concen- 
trating on cases of militia failure and adherence to the king but dealing also 
with a handful of the usual indictments for horse racing and such. The next 
year Paterson's special prosecutions were only one fourth as many and were 
equaled by ordinary business. After 1779 the wartime actions were insignifi- 
cant; for Somerset County, just as for Hunterdon, the Revolution was over. 

Assuming the pattern of Hunterdon and Somerset activity to be typical 
of the entire state, the attorney general's revolutionary court struggle takes 
its place as a culminating aspect of the New Jersey fight for independent 
government. When the Council of Safety, literally a council o£ desperation, 
was formed in March of 1777, the judicial system seemed powerless to pro- 
tect the state. But the new executive created a power potential in the courts 
and the attorney general utilized it with growing success. As the council was 
strengthened and renewed during the succeeding months, the attorney gen- 
eral's court attacks on the enemy increased. Significantly, the council was 
allowed to dissolve in October, 1778, at the very moment when Paterson's 
loyalist prosecutions were at the peak of their effectiveness." Presumably the 
leaders of New Jersey were convinced that the attorney general could now 
handle internal threats through the regular agencies of law enforcement; in 
any case, their action was followed by “what, compared to the preceding years, 

16 The records up through 1777 were destroyed, but the pattern for the years 1778-83 fol- 


lows that of Hunterdon County (Somerset QS 1777-82, Somerset CP 1778). 
17 Lundin, p. 270; October, 1778, Hunterdon CP XII; October, 1778, Somerset CP 1778, 
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was a period of relative security. The decline of prosecutions after 1778 was a 
mark not of failure but of freedom from major threats. The judicial picture 
reflected the military situation: the battle of Monmouth in June of 1778 was 
the last significant military engagement in New Jersey, and the uneasy 
repose which followed it was disturbed only briefly in 1780 and not seriously 
shaken thereafter.!? 

The turning point for the new government of New Jersey came in 1778, 
also the year when the attorney general successfully climaxed his revolutionary 
service to that government. The next year saw the practical conclusion of his 
contribution to independence. 


Unfortunately, the judgment that an attorney general made outstanding 
contributions to his state's independence is not enough. In spite of William 
Paterson's success against the loyalists of New Jersey, there were a number 
of significant failures in his official career, and apparently some of them 
were intentional. 'The same court records which illustrate the success of 
patriot prosecutions also reveal major miscarriages or misapplications of 
revolutionary justice. 

The legal problem of the disposal of confiscated loyalist property may be 
used to indicate the character of some of the failures of the attorney general. 
Confiscated property presented difficulties from the first: while most patriots 
agreed it was obvious justice for the men who supported the king to lose their 
land in punishment, they could not always agree on which patriots should 
gain what the tories lost. In New Jersey's neighboring state of New York, the 
final result of a long and complicated effort was that a small group of 
patriot profiteers got hold of most of the loyalist land; in New Jersey itself the 
result may have been the same—the limited evidence available suggests it.** 

New Jersey's confiscation program developed gradually over a period of 
many months. Eventually a system was devised whereby county commis- 
sioners were chosen and given the initial task of seizing the property of sus- 
pected loyalists. Juries of inquest were then called under authority of a 
justice of the peace to determine the validity of the commissioners’ claims 
that the owners of seized estates were loyalists. When a claim had been vali- 
dated, a formal inquisition was returned at the local court, where the attorney 


18 Lundin, pp. 403, 428-34. 

19 The first large-scale, systematic study of the question of loyalist estates in any of the 
states was Harry P. Yoshpe, The Disposition of Loyalist Estates in the Southern District of New 
York (New York, 1939). Although other similar surveys are underway, an unpublished study 
by Nathan Adams, “The Confiscation of Loyalist Estates in Somerset County, New Jersey,” is 
the only work available at this writing cn the subject in New Jersey; it has been used for the 
general treatment here, except as noted, 
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general proceeded to present the charge. After he had established under law 
that the defendant had gone to the enemy lines, advertisement of the process 
was made, and that in turn was followed by final judgment at the next session 
of court. Thus the estate was forfeited to the government. 

It was at this point, when the court issued a writ of process ordering the 
commissioners to auction off the estate, that an especially attractive oppor- 
tunity appeared for illegal profit. Commissioners could and did fail to adver- 
tise the sale, fail to publish an accurate inventory (giving the public a false 
idea of the value involved), hold the auction at an inconvenient time, close 
the bidding at a specific hour after a confederate had placed a bid, and so 
maneuver the whole thing that a favored buyer would get the property at a 
bargain price.” Moreover, after the sale had been completed and the sale 
price collected, there were additional opportunities for profit; in the words 
of Governor Livingston, the commissioners “plundered us of thousands by 
trading with the money, or converting it into real estate, and afterwards pay- 
ing us at a great depreciation.”* Many officials ended up delinquent in 
their accounts, and by 1781 the state had realized only about 28,000 pounds 
sterling from an extensive program of sales. 

Meantime, the attorney general was busy prosecuting loyalists, speeding 
confiscations, and apparently ignoring the patriots who profiteered in the 
process. He was not alone in his tolerance; the assembly itself, after con- 
demning a particularly fraudulent set of sales by a particularly notorious set 
of commissioners, neglected to act against them or encourage the attorney 
general to do so?* Even when Frederick Frelinghuysen, one of the Somerset 
commissioners, turned up as the proud owner of two of the seven estates he 
had sold, no embarrassing questions were asked.” 

Perhaps Paterson was reluctant to examine the motives of his old friend 
Frelinghuysen, or possibly he was merely discreet. By the end of the war the 
attorney general was himself the owner of an estate he had confiscated, and 
another was in the hands of his brother-in-law.”* Together, Paterson, his 

20 Lundin, pp. 286-88. Legislative hearings, representations, and petitions to the assembly, 


committee reports, and depositiors all offer evidence of illegal dealings. 

21 Quoted in Richard P. McCormick, Experiment in Independence (New Brunswick, N.J., 
1950), p. 33 n. 

22 [bid., pp. 32-33, 32 n. 

23 There is no evidence in the court records inspected that Paterson undertook any actions 
against commissioners. 

24 Lundin, p. 287. 

25 Adams, p. 39. 

26 Declaration of sale to William Paterson, Apr. 14, 1779, Paterson Papers, Rutgers University 
Library; Deed to William Paterson, Deeds Liber H3, pp. 338—40, Secretary of State's Office, 
Trenton, N. J.; Deed of David White to Thomas Irwin, recorded Apr. 12, 1779, Somerset Deeds 
A, p. 1, Somerset County Clerk's Office, Somerville, N. J. 
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family, and his commissioner friend took over half of the loyalist estates 
known to have been seized by the government in Somerset County." One 
very good reason why the legal department of New Jersey did not move to 
clean up the confiscation process may well have been that the head of the . 
department was making a profit out of it. | 

But even if the attorney general did himself profit in the process, the 
significant part of his work was the insuring of patriot success. The triumph 
of Revolution in New Jersey came because many men worked for it in many 
different ways, but it was the attorney general who led the courtroom battle 
against subversion, giving life and authority to his government. He was 
building and defending a new state through the only agencies that were 
available. 

And in the other states other attorney generals were faced with the same 
work of construction and defense that confronted Paterson. When the court- 
room history of the thirteen American Revolutions is known, historians will 
be able to offer a reliable judgment on the importance of the legal war. They 
may then conclude that America owes much to men like the attorney general 
of New Jersey who helped establish independént government as they prose- 
cuted the Revolution. 


George Washington University 


27 Adams, pp. 39-40. 
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NATURAL RIGHT AND HISTORY. By Leo Strauss. [Charles R. Walgreen 
Foundation Lectures.] (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1953. Pp. ix, 
327. $5.00.) 


Tuts intensely felt and lucidly expounded study is an expanded version of six 
lectures that Professor Strauss delivered at the University of Chicago in 1949 
under the auspices of the Charles R. Walgreen Foundation. In it he expresses his 
deep concern that the philosophy of natural right has been rejected in contem- 
porary American political thought, among others by “generous liberals,” and “not 
only with placidity but with relief.” The need for natural right, however, is as 
evident today as it ever has been, for the practical consequence of rejecting it, he 
maintains, is to make what is right a function of positive law, of court decisions, 
and to place man in bondage to his society. Rejection consequently is bound to 
lead, has indeed led, to nihilism of which the true consequence is fanatical obscur- 
antism. For by discarding a standard for judging the ideals of our own society as 
well as of any other society, by placing the cultivation of individuality above natural 
law, one has resigned himself to utter ignorance concerning the soundness or un- 
soundness of the principles of his choice. One has in effect made tolerance “one 
value among many, and not intrinsically superior to its opposite.” 

This disastrous consequence, in a major sense the end product of nineteenth- 
and twentieth-century speculation in the social sciences, “has led to a renewed 
general interest in natural right”; it has imposed upon him, he continues, “the 
duty of a detached, impartial discussion” of the problem. This volume, then, is a 
historical study designed to expose the complexities of the issues at stake. By way 
of summarizing its contents (and displacing the order of his treatment): the 
author takes up the origins of natural right in classical thought, its cardinal posi- 
tion in medieval concepts, its reformulation by Hobbes and Locke, the crisis it 
underwent in the late eighteenth century as expressed in Rousseau and Burke, 
and the reasoning by which the historicists and the disciples of Max Weber with 
their fallacious distinction between facts and values undermined it in the course 
of the last 150 years. i 

His tight discussion of the exponents and the opponents of natural right rests 
upon a solid and sober foundation cf learning. That one has the right to expect of 
the author. It is illuminated by understanding and warmed by a deep and con- 
tained emotion which is more sensed in the reading than released in the writing. 
The control is explicit; the emotion, implicit. Lucid as it is, the argument through- 
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out is complex and involved, for the facets of Strauss's scholarship are many and 
he puts heavy demands of concentration upon his readers. Yet the effort required 
is repaid in rich dividends, and not the least the heightened awareness that the 
problem which he raises in an independent and searching way cuts to the heart of 
the dilemma in which thinking man today is caught. 


New York University Leo, GErsHOY 


A HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY. By Kenneth Scott Latourette, Sterling Pro- 
fessor of Missions and Oriental History and Fellow of Berkeley College in 
Yale University. (New York: Harper and Brothers. 1953. Pp. xxvii, 1516. 
$9.50.) 


Here is the first major American compendium of church history since the 
spate of volumes produced at the end of the nineteenth century and the beginning 
of the twentieth, the most widely used among them being the histories by George 
P. Fisher (Yale), 1888, by Albert Henry Newman, 1904, and by Williston Walker 
(Yale), 1918. Latourette's extensive volume adds to the luster of Yale in the 
production of general church histories. 

All these earlier comprehensive surveys were deeply indebted to German Pro- 
testant scholarship, and in all of them, particularly in Walker's, there was a 
noticeable difidence about finding an adequate place for the epic story of Ameri- 
can Christianity commensurate with its importance for world history and espe- 
cially, of course, for American readers. Instead, state-church German Protestantism 
was unconsciously given a primacy which American historians, nurtured in the 
free-church and dissenting traditions derived from England, might more appropri- 
ately have accorded either English Christianity as a whole or the dissenting and 
nonconformist tradition wherever it might appear. Latourette's large volume, in 
contrast, reviews the history of Christianity from an entirely new vantage point, 
For the first time, the missionary expansion of the faith is fully integrated into a 
general church history. The vantage point is ecumenical, surely not primarily 
American. Even the orthography tends to honor British usage. And one is more 
likely to find an account here of the founders of Christianity in the Belgian Congo 
than of the Bay Colony. 

The work is emphatically not a contraction of the author's earlier multivolume 
Expansion of Christianity. From the former work, to be sure, the basic periodiza- 
tion is taken over, though the medieval “thousand years of uncertainty” are here, 
with increased precision, articulated in three distinct epochs. The theology of 
history apparent in the earlier work is here even more emphatically restated, almost 
exclusively, however, at the beginning of the major sections without its obtrud- 
ing upon, or, one might add, sustaining, the main body of factual recital. It is 
principally in the use of John as an unequivocal source for the life of Jesus that 
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the author reveals within his basic narrative the theological and exegetical con- 
servatism forthrightly indicated in the preface. One might wish, however, that 
he had been a little more precise in his definition of Christianity, a little more 
explicit about the nature and function of the church; for all that bear the name 
Christian are admitted to the chronicle if their influence warrants attention. No 
schematization or typology or indeed theology is allowed to get in the way of the 
simple rehearsal of the basic facts and trends. It is all the same to this magisterial 
Baptist historian of missions, whether Christianity is expanding according to the 
Mozarabic or the Malabar rite, whether the language of its proclamation is 
Ethiopic or English. 

From his earlier, multivolume work the author summarizes the essential 
facts for each era and incorporates them into the new work as the external 
history of Christianity, its social and geographical penetration, its political 
encounters and setbacks. Then he goes back and traces for the same era the 
internal history, its theological, institutional, and constitutional development. 
Thus it may happen that a crucial figure like Augustine will be met several 
times, chapters apart. This so-to-speak vertical as distinguished from horizontal 
arrangement of the material is both a merit and a major defect of the work, which, 
in keeping with the broad sweep, willinglv sacrifices almost every possibility of 
recreating the mood of a single period. The reader is introduced, for example, to 
the spread of Christianity among the Goths under Ulfilas and among the Heph- 
thalite Huns, before he has faced the Gnostic crisis, Hippolytus, and the Homoou- 
sian. In thus breaking with the schematizations and protocol o£ the older manuals, 
Latourette has succeeded in bringing together the essential findings of recent 
reseärch in a fresh and readable way. Each section is provided with a selected 
bibliography and brief comments. The index is thorough. The History of Chris- 
tianity is both a rich text for the seminary student and a readable narrative for 
the zealous layman. 


Harvard University Grorce H. WirLiAMs 


RUMOURS OF WARS. By 4. J. P. Taylor, Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
(London: Hamish Hamilton; New York: British Book Centre. 1952. Pp. viii, 
262. $3.25.) 


Mr. Taylor has selected for reprinting thirty-five of his numerous reviews and 
articles which he no doubt considers his best. Twice-told tales are decidedly worth 
while if graceful in expression and suggestive in content. These are both graceful 
and suggestive, and are therefore commended to Americans who may not have 
happened to see them in the British publications where they árst appeared. Mr. 
Taylor is a master of brilliant paradox, startling juxtapositions, and dogmatic 
brevity. He is fond of the formula: either... or . . .; there is no third choice 
(pp. 13, 22). But his brilliance suggests the crystal chandelier: sparkling at night 
but less impressive when closely examined by the cold light of day. Why, for 
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instance, did Neville Chamberlain appease Hitler? Mr. Taylor suggests at least 
two explanations, neither satisfactory. “The appeasement of Germany would 
not have been tried so obstinately in the nineteen-thirties, if it had not been for 
the recollection or myth or legend that the appeasement of France had worked 
in the eighteen-thirties” (pp. 79-80). Joseph Chamberlain, in dishing up his own 
innocence of the Jameson Raid, “stood in exactly the same relation to Rhodes 
and Jameson as Hitler stood to Henlein and the Sudeten Germans in 1938. Perhaps 
it was this which made Neville Chamberlain listen so sympathetically to Hitler’s 
tales of innocence” (p. 155). 

Three chapters analyze trends in English historiography, in which Feiling, 
‘Neale, and Namier come off well, and Butterfield and Toynbee not so well, 
Three more explain De Tocqueville’s fear of democracy, Napoleon IIs tricks, 
and the paradoxes of the Crimean War. Reviews of Eyck's Bismarck and Kauf- 
mann's Nietzsche are followed by a strikingly new interpretation of Bismarck's 
policies between 1862 and 1870. Most valuable for serious historians are two 
meticulous studies based on Documents diplomatiques français and unpublished 
British Foreign Office records: “The Prelude to Fachoda” and “British Policy in 
Morocco, 1886-1902.” Documents relating to “Munich” are given much critical 
attention. In chapters on Stalin and the Russian problem, the leitmotif is: “Pd 
rather be anti-German than anti-Russian” (p. 13); and the conclusion: Soviet 
policy has probably been motivated primarily by fear, so the West had better not 
increase that fear by arming Germany. Among the more notable books reviewed 
are The History of The Times, Hitler’s Tischgespräche, and the memoirs of 
Coulondre, Weizsäcker, Weygand, Bouthillier, Soustelle, and Admiral Leahy. 

Mr. Taylor unfortunately has not indicated when and where each selection 
was first printed; nor is there an index. 


Harvard University Sipney B. Fay 


LA FRANCE ET LES ETATS-UNIS: ECHANGES ET RENCONTRES 
(1524-1800). By Léonie Villard. (Lyon and Paris: Editions de Lyon. 1952. 
Pp. xiv, 407.) 

One of the first women to hold a magistral chair in a French university, 
Miss Villard has for many years devoted a large part of her academic activities 
to the teaching of American literature and civilization. In this volume, which 
covers the colonial period and the first twenty-five years of the national life of 
the United States, she has endeavored to call attention to "one hitherto almost 
forgotten aspect" of the relations between France and America, namely "the aspect 
of personal efforts, private initiatives, all the purely human element in relations 
* which before becoming international were established between individuals or 
existed at the beginning between small groups of men" (p. x). The result is not 
a continuous history, which remains to be written, but a picture gallery. 

The first four chapters deal with the prerevolutionary period, with Verrazano, 
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Jean Ribaut, and the first French specialists brought over to Virginia to develop 
the production of silk and wine. A well-documented chapter, "Terre d'asile des 
Huguenots,” retells the well-known story of the refugees in New England and 
New Amsterdam with an altogether too brief mention of the Huguenots in 
Virginia and South Carolina. Through these chapters the author maintains a 
judicial and moderate attitude, refraining from overemphasizing the contributions 
of the immigrants to the early development of the country. The same objectivity 
is observed in the chapter dealing with the royalists and revolutionary refugees, 
the Scioto, Gallipolis, Asylum, and the land ventures of Ray de Chaumont. In a 
chapter devoted to the “mythology” of Franco-American relations appear three 
full-length, well-drawn portraits: Washington, Franklin, and Lafayette. Chap- 
ters vu and vir deal with less important figures and defy analysis, Their very 
titles—“Quelques rencontres et quelques échanges entre les deux pays au cours 
des deux révolutions” and “Quelques rencontres et quelques échanges littéraires et 
artistiques"—give an idea of their heterogeneous contents. The section estimat- 
ing the part played by Benjamin West in the development of neoclassicism in 
France will probably be a revelation to most French readers. 

In general the author has avoided sweeping and dangerous generalizations. 
However, the statement that Protestants and aristocrats "all" elected Ámerica as a 
place of refuge calls for strong reservations. More venturesome is the assumption 
that the vogue of Montesquieu was largely due to the rejection by the Insurgents 
of "everything English" when on the contrary they fought to restore and preserve 
“the ancient English liberties" which they found described in the Esprit des lois. 
One would probably find that all the "individuals" mentioned did not exert such 
a beneficial influence as might appear from the incomplete accounts of their 
activities. The description of Michaux's “mission” leaves out the political aspect 
entirely, and Volney's stay in America was marked by political and religious 
controversies of the most virulent sort. Miss Villard has collected and presented 
many picturesque facts and episodes scattered in memoirs, opuscules, and articles, 
without indulging in anecdotic facility. The value of the book would be much 
enhanced if an index had been provided. This is still too current a deficiency in 
many French productions despite the lement of foreign readers. 


Princeton University GILBERT CHINARD 


THE HAWAIIAN KINGDOM, 1854-1874: TWENTY CRITICAL YEARS. 
By Ralph S. Kuykendall. (Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press. 1953. Pp. x, 
310. $5.00.) 


Tuts is the second in the projected series of three volumes on the history of 
the Hawaiian kingdom from its earliest times through to the downfall of the 
monarchy with the attempted annexation fiasco in 1893 and the birth of the republic, 
Should Hawaii, by the time the third volume appears, have become the forty- 
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ninth state, it will have been provided with one of the most comprehensive and 
excellent background historical narratives possessed by any of our American states. 

The year 1854 marks the beginnings of what might be termed the “modern” 
period in the history of the Hawaiian kingdom. By that date the entire structure 
of the old kingdom, with its native economy and social organization governed 
by an absolute and semifeudal monarchy, was feeling the effects of new contacts 
with the United States derived from the missionary influences, as well as expand- 
ing trade penetration from the outer world. Dr. Kuykendall has aptly titled 
the next twenty years, to 1874, “critical years” in the development of the tiny 
island kingdom. This era was critical in terms of two very vital influences on 
Hawaii's development. One of these was the radical change taking place in the 
economic and social evolution of the kingdom under the impact of new trade 
relationships with the United States and other nations, As Dr. Kuykendall points 
out in chapter v, it was a shift from whales to sugar. Growing out of this were 
marked changes in population structure resulting from the demand for a new 
labor supply and the consequent heavy immigration of Orientals. The native 
Hawaiians became a racial minority in their own kingdom. 

The second major force determining the future of Hawaii in the two decades 
was the development of its diplomatic relations with the United States and other 
powers. Both the old New England missionary influences and the more recent 
pressure of economic forces growing out of the new sugar industry drew Hawaii 
more firmly into the orbit of American diplomacy. At the same time, the Islands 
were not without interest to such powers as France, Great Britain, and even 
Russia. Since the United States, as far back as Tyler’s administration, had thrown 
around Hawaii the protection of a semi-Monroe Doctrine opposing with vigor 
the intrusion of any other power, complications ensued. Moreover, between 1854 
and 1874, the United States developed increasing imperial interest in the Pacific 
in general and in Hawaii in particular. This imperialism was accentuated, of 
course, by the combination of missionary, sugar trade, and investment influences. 
Here again Dr. Kuykendall has done a magnificent job of analyzing in a thorough 
and objective manner the whole story of the diplomatic intrigues and counter- 
intrigues growing out of these circumstances. 

This reviewer strongly advises that all students of American diplomatic history 
of this period study with care the story of our diplomacy in Hawaii as detailed 
so thoroughly in this volume. And I have no doubt but that the same observation 
will pertain to the forthcoming and concluding volume in the series. All in all, 
this is a remarkably thorough and competent study. We are all indebted to the 
author for his painstaking care in research and his skill in turning a staggering 
mass of factual information into an interesting narrative history. 


Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission S. K. STEVENS 
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A WORLD HISTORY OF OUR CWN TIMES. Volume II, THE WORLD 
BETWEEN THE WARS: FROM THE 1918 ARMISTICE TO THE 
MUNICH AGREEMENT. By Quincy Howe. (New York: Simon and 
Schuster. 1953. Pp. xiii, 784. $7.50.) 


A FEW years ago some of the editors at Harper and Brothers had the bright 
idea that somebody ought to write a comprehensive history of world events since 
about 1900, and the further bright idea that a nonacademic writer might be less 
likely to blanch at ranging from continent to continent and from politics to 
economics and literature and military strategy than a professor would be. The 
editors' choice fell upon Quincy Howe because of his uncommon competence as 
a radio commentator on foreign affairs and many other subjects. When Mr. 
Howe was approached, he agreed that che idea was a good one. In fact, he said, 
he was already at work on it—for Simon and Schuster! 

Very early it was apparent to Mr. Howe that the job wculd require not one, 
but three volumes. The first appeared in 1949; the second is now before us. 

It is a monumental piece of work. To give just a faint idea of the variety of 
movements and events with which it deals in its 350,000-word journey from 
1918 to 1938, one may note that it portrays pretty fully such diverse characters 
as Wilson, Masaryk, Mustapha Kemal, Gandhi, Einstein, Lenin, Coolidge, Strese- 
mann, Baldwin, Mussolini, Sun Yat-sen, Stalin, Primo de Rivera, Hoover, 
Roosevelt, Hitler, Chiang Kai-shek, and Neville Chamberlain; and gives more 
than brief attention to scores of other figures, from Venizelos to Mencken, from 
Schuschnigg to Dali, and from Edward Vill to Leguía. Furthermore, Mr. Howe 
has a remarkable grasp of his material, whether he is writing about what Stalin 
did with the legacy of Lenin, or about Coolidge's assets and liabilities, or about 
the disheartening approach of the Munich crisis. I dare say specialists will find 
him at fault in this area or that of his huge assignment; as a reader semi-ignorant 
on many parts of it I can only testify thar I find the book exhaustively knowledge- 
able, expertly written, and packed with significant reflections and insights. 

In fact, my only criticism is less a criticism of Mr. Howe than a despairing 
comment on the appalling complexity cf the historical scene with which people 
who want to be well informed today should be familiar. This is a difficult book 
to read consecutively; it requires hard application in some of the less familiar 
sequences, and calls for real study. I could not help wishing that Mr. Howe had 
been able to proceed much more rapidly. But I realized that every situation with 
which he dealt was complex and required detail for its interpretation; and I was 
left with the humbling sense that in tke history of our times, brevity without 
oversimplification is well-nigh impossible. 

All the same, I can’t help wishing that after Mr. Howe has finished his three 
colossal volumes he would try a condensation of them in one short volume. For 
such a book is needed, and by that time he could make the try as no one else could. 


New York, N. Y. FREDERICK Lewis ALLEN 
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TRIUMPH AND TRAGEDY. By Winston S. Churchill. [The Second World 
War.] (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1953. Pp. xvi, 800. $6.00.) 


CLEMENCEAU, outstanding statesman of France in the First World War, 
wrote reminiscently of the “grandeurs and miseries of victory”; Winston Churchill, 
the British pilot of the Second, writes now of “Triumph and Tragedy.” After 
both wars (perhaps after all great wars) victory involved also disappointment and 
disillusionment during the years of postwar reconstruction. Though Churchill 
carries his narrative only to the day which closed his wartime premiership, the 
shadow of impending trouble with Russia is thrown across every page. If there 
is a topic sentence which may serve as the key to the whole book it is a remark, 
very incidentally introduced in the course of a defense of his Grecian policy in 
1944, "I saw quite plainly that Communism would be the peril civilisation would 
have to face after the defeat of Nazism and Fascism" (p. 305). Though the first 
five volumes of the series told of many defeats, and this final volume carries vic- 
tory in an unbroken crescendo from D-Day to the Potsdam conference in the heart 
of defeated Germany, its tone is sadder than that of the earlier works. Russia is 
already making trouble; eastern Europe appears doomed; Roosevelt "the greatest 
American friend we have ever known" is dead; and a new Labour government 
has displaced Churchill’s. This last disappointment, though Churchill calls it a 
blessing “quite effectively disguised” (p. 675), has perhaps been a boon to 
history. Would the author have lived to finish his great prose epic of the war if 
bis time had been taken up by office duties during all the postwar years? 

'The chief interest in the military narrative is a reiterated argument for his 
own strategic views as against the American, especially in two matters: the expe- 
dition to southern France, when Churchill would have preferred an advance in 
the Adriatic region toward Vienna; and the withdrawal to lines agreed on with 
the Russians, instead of pressing on in Saxony and Bohemia in order to minimize 
the area of Russian occupation. Churchill may have been in the right on both 
occasions, as he perhaps was in the right in urging a more vigorous venture at the 
Straits in the First World War, but it is hard for the lay reader to pass judgment 
on disputes in which a minister who was, after all, a civilian, was opposed by 
much expert military opinion. 

The political narrative is largely taken up by negotiations with Russia, and 
particularly by Churchill's vain attempt to secure a really independent government 
for Poland. Stalin, flexible on most issues (Churchill distinctly praises: him for 
keeping out of the 1944 troubles in Greece), was blunt to the point of brutality in his 
insistence that Poland was a Russian sphere of influence. Churchill shows how 
callously Stalin permitted the Germans to wipe out Warsaw, and even refused to 
permit British and American planes to land “on Soviet territory” after dropping 
aid to the distressed Poles (p. 133). Russia seemed to make promises for a free 
Poland at Yalta, but these were all later betrayed. Churchill wanted to send a 
vigorous protest at these violations (chapter vi), but Roosevelt, while agreeing 
in principle, was willing to grant Russia a little more time to make concessions. 
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There were other ominous signs of future trouble: Stalin's accusations against 
the good faith of Britain and America in the matter of German surrenders on 
the western front (chapter vir); Russia's “overwhelming influence in the Balkans,” 
and the "iron curtain" (the phrase was used in a telegram to President Truman 
as early as May 12, 1945) across central Europe (p. 573); Tito's attempt to seize 
Trieste and to keep out the British and Americans, an episode which led to 
Truman's first vigorous protest against Communist policy (p. 555). On the other 
hand, Churchill did not seem greatly concerned over Russia's stand on the Great 
Power veto in the United Nations, feeling that Britain herself might need the 
veto power some day (p. 355). Stalin, informed about the atom bomb, showed 
merely a friendly general interest, no special curiosity. Perhaps this was because 
he already knew more, as a result of espionage, than it was tactful to admit. 

As in all the books of this series, the appendix is the richest and raciest part, 
for here are the confidential minutes and notes and telegrams of the Prime 
Minister, in all their informal undress. Perhaps no other contemporary statesman' 
was so little a specialist. Everything is fish for his net, the most trivial as well 
as the most important issues. We find, for instance, "to cail a British division 
an Indian division is really going below the level of grovelling to which we have 
been subject" (p. 692); the persecution o£ the Jews during the war by Nazi orders 
was "the most horrible crime committed in the whole history of the world" (p. 
693); “I know it is the modern view that all rich people should be put to death 
wherever found, but it is a pity that we should take up that attitude" (p. 695); 
"that China is one of the world's four Great Powers is an absolute farce" (p. 701); 
“Make sure that the beer goes to the troops under the fire af the enemy before 
any of the parties in the rear get a drop" (p. 709); "attention should be drawn" 
to misspelling in Foreign Office telegrams (p. 749); "This war would never have 
come unless under American and modernising pressure, we had driven the 
Habsburgs out of Austria and the Hohenzollerns out of Germany" (p. 750); 
“What is the point of bringing 500 tons of fish per day to London if only one- 
half of it is edible" (p. 761); postwar fraternization with the enemy should be 
allowed, since Russia permits it, “We are dignified and insulting, and the Russians 
are boon companions and enslavers" (p. 762). 


Ann Arbor, Michigan Preston SLOSSON 


'THE MIDDLE EAST IN THE WAR. By George Kirk. With an Introduction 
by Arnold Toynbee. [Survey of International Affairs, 1939-1946. Issued under 
the Auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs.] (2d impression 
[Revised]; New York: Oxford University Press. 1953. Pp. xiii, 511. $10.00.) 


Tue revision of this volume, which first appeared late in 1952, was forced 
upon the publisher by Zionist pressure, as a comparison of pages 12, 13 and 
note 2, 14 and note 2, 229 and note 1, 318 and note r, and 331 and note 1, 
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would indicate. Here is an illustration: “But already official Zionism was descend- 
ing its spiral of intrigue, deceit, flattery and corruption; and simultaneously those 
British officials . . .” (rst impression, p. 13, lines 11-13); “But already on both 
sides the spirit was growing worse. Jewish critics put their finger on the mischief 
done by lack of candour among responsible Jewish leaders, and simultaneously 
those British officials . . ." (revised impression, p. 13, lines 11-14). 

The material is grouped in four parts. In the first a general picture is por- 
trayed of the political movements in the so-called Middle East between 1939 and 
1945. The movements comprise Arab nationalism and Zionism. In the second 
part the internal political development of the area is treated—including the bids 
for independence of Egypt, “Iraq, Syria, and Lebanon—together with the inter- 
relations with the Western powers and the Soviet Union. Part three continues the 
discussion from 1943 to 1945 and takes in the Arabian Peninsula, Ethiopia, Eritrea, 
Somalia, and North Africa. In the concluding part emphasis is laid on the USSR 
in its relations to Turkey, Persia, and the Arab world. The book has eight maps, 
all to illustrate the war effort, and an index that can hardly be considered adequate. 

In the preface the author argues that since the motor vehicle and aircraft have 
practically annihilated the barrier of the Syrian Desert, which had separated the 
Near East and the Middle East, and have made of both areas one geopolitical 
entity, he chose for his title “Middle East.” By that logic the choice should have 
fallen on “Near” as there can be a near position without a medial—but not vice 
versa—so long as there is a far position. Mr. Kirk's approach is almost entirely 
from the Western—a hypercritic might say British—point of view. He maintains 
(pp. 14-15) that the British mandatory power made concessions to the nationalist 
movement and sought to guide it along the path of sound administration, whereas 
French policy was dominated by the notion of France's historic “civilizing mis- 
sion," But how about Palestine? In discussing Syria's struggle for independence 
no mention was made of Faris al-Khüri, who took a leading part throughout. 
Nor is there a reference to the contribution made by Lebanese emigrants, espe- 
cially in Egypt and Brazil, to the urge for self-determination. A Near Eastern, even 
an American, author would have probably produced a radically different book. 

Obviously Kirk has no control over Arabic, the major language of the area. 
Most of the references are to translations in Oriente moderno and Bourse égypti- 
enne. Hardly any of the transliterated words that require diacritical marks are 
adequately rendered, and a large number of proper nouns are mutilated or 
given in some hybrid form or rendered otherwise incorrectly. The fact, however, 
remains that this volume is chock-full of information that is hard to find and 
that it will remain for years to come the authoritative work on a most critical 
period in a strategic area of the world. 


Princeton University Pare K. Hirr 
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TROY: THE SIXTH SETTLEMENT. Volume III, Part 1: TEXT; Part 2: 
PLATES. By Carl W. Blegen, John L. Caskey, and Marion Rawson. (Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press for University of Cincinnati. 1953. Pp. xxix, 
418; xxxv, 512 plates. $36.00.) 


For the archaeological investigator, the supreme catastrophe at ancient Troy 
was not its destruction in prehistoric, but its reoccupation in historic, times. Con- 
struction on the engineering scale of the late Hellenistic and Roman imperial 
periods did more effective damage to the “topless towers of Ilium” than the 
thousand ships which Helen may have launched. Only the deep-set ring of 
supporting terrace-walls (and not all of that), together with the bottom walls of 
some of the nearest houses behind it, were based low enough to survive the 
destructive late re-leveling of the high-heaped hill. It was ironically inevitable that 
Schliemann, because he attacked the central summit rather than the peripheral 
slope of the mound, entirely missed the greatest and most “Homeric” of all the 
prehistoric settlements of Troy, and equally disappointing that after Schliemann's 
death Doerpfeld, though he uncovered and traced for more than half their circuit 
the spectacular towered and gated walls of Troy VI, could find but little trace 
of the settlement which they once enclosed. 

It must not be supposed that there was nothing more to be done than to dust 
off Doerpfeld's dig of 1893-94 and probe a neglected corner or two for random 
sherds and overlooked spindlewhorls. Thousands of tons o£ debris were moved; 
completely undug areas yielded not mere cross-sections of undisturbed strata 
but several new buildings; much genuinely new information was elicited. The 
resultant accumulation of architectural cut-stone im situ, shattered pottery, and 
scattered miscellaneous cultural objects, has all been sorted, processed, and edited 
for the present volume—a prodigious technical achievement in all respects. 

Yet, obviously, the Cincinnati Expedition could not, any more than Doerpfeld, 
uncover what was not there; and Troy VI must forever remain an almost empty 
semicircle of splendid supporting walls for a vanished settlement. No spectacular 
novel additions to the already known (which in the nature of the case were not 
to be expected) have been made by the re-exposing and further uncovering of 
Level VI. The extremely minute scrutiny of the great circuit-wall, section by 
section in the present publication (and in the course of the actual campaign, 
almost literally stone by stone), however, now gives us in Troy VI the most 
precise record that we possess of any Aegean prehistoric fortification. 

'The present volume most commendably shows signs of breaking with its 
authors' original determination merely to present the evidence and has prefaced 
the long descriptive catalogue of finds with several pages of invaluable and 
illuminating wider comment. Whether the balance of evidence from these obser- 
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vations on architectural and cultural details should tilt the scales a little more 
toward Asia Minor and a little less toward Mycenaean Greece must remain for 
others to debate. It is clear that Troy is an Aegean site, not an outpost of Hittite 
or other inland Anatolian culture; but neither is Troy VI a Minoan settlement 
: nor yet—and here Professor Blegen is welcomely explicit—mainland Helladic. 
The “domestic idiosyncrasies” of Troy VI “stand out in all its works and pro- 
ductions.” An observation which will attract interest from a wider circle is the 
precise attestation from skeletal remains that the domesticated horse first appears 
at Troy with the sixth settlement. 

- Professor Blegen is equally outspoken in his willingness to convert the intri- 
cacies of relative chronology, which are the mound-digger's primary occupation, 
into the over-all simplicity of calendar dates, which must be the historian's great 
need. The final and most prosperous phase of Troy VI, when the great stone 
retaining walls were built, can be confidently assigned to little more than a cen- 
tury “from a few years before 1400 to a short time after the close of the 14th 
century 8.c., when an earthquake brought the era to an end.” But in the other 
direction the problem of assigning dates is “far less satisfactory” to Professor 
Blegen, who feels that the evidence can best be reconciled by setting the opening 
of the period of the sixth settlement “in the neighborhood” of 1800 B.c. 

With ca. 1275 B.c. set as the fairly exact calendar date for the close of its 
career and with the destruction at that time—of this event the excavators are 
emphatically convinced—of Troy VI by violent earthquake, the more literary 
reader and the less archaeologically minded cultural historian must wait for the 
final forthcoming volume of Troy to tell him what connection there may be, in 
all this infinitely competent probing, between the Troy of the archaeological . 
symbols (VIIa, VIIbr, Vllb2) and the Troy of Homer and Helen. 


Bryn Mawr College Ruys CARPENTER 


THE CAMBRIDGE ECONOMIC HISTORY OF EUROPE. Volume II, 
TRADE AND INDUSTRY IN THE MIDDLE AGES. Edited by M. Postan, 
Professor of Economic History in the University of Cambridge, and E. E. Rich, 
Vere Harmsworth Professor of Imperial and Naval History in the University 
of Cambridge. (New York: Cambridge University Press. 1952. Pp. xv, 604. 


$9.00.) 


When in the grim days of December, 1940, Sir John Clapham wrote his 
preface to the first volume of the Cambridge Economic History (reviewed AHR, 
XLVIII [October, 1942], 74-77), his tough stolid optimism could not entirely 
quiet the fear there might be no second. The first installment, written by an in- 
ternational team of fifteen specialists, had been "assembled with difficulty"—a 
masterpiece of understatement. Of the line-up for the second, the Frenchmen, 
Germans, Belgians, and Italians were out of reach, the Englishmen immersed. in 
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war work, and Eileen Power, Clapham's co-editor, was dead, “Whether this 
team can be brought together, or replaced, and when, one cannot yet tell.” 

The appearance of Volume II is evidence that it was done, and done quickly 
once the roar of planes over Cambridge ceased. lt was no easy task, for Clapham 
died in 1946, three Continental contributors (Marc Bloch, Gunnar Mickwitz, and 
A. E. Sayous) were dead, two others were too ill to write the chapters they had 
promised, while “contact with scholars in Eastern Europe . . . proved difficult to 
establish and impossible to maintain.” In face of such a casualty list, the only 
feasible plan—apart from shelving the project—was to close ranks, draw on 
scholars immediately available, abandon chapters for which no author was in 
sight, and ask the writers of the more general chapters to overlap into the fields 
which had thus been made vacant. 

The second installment is therefore the work of only eight men—six of them 
British and two American. Consequently it departs still farther than did the first 
from the traditional Cambridge History practice of presenting a lot of brief 
chapters dealing with short periods, small territories, or circumscribed topics. It is 
built around two long essays, one by Professor Postan on the trade of medieval 
northern Europe, the other by Professor Lopez on that of southern. These chapters, 
occupying forty-five per cent of the pages, are prefaced by three shorter ones, in 
which Professor Gordon Childe deals with “Trade and Industry in Barbarian 
Europe till Roman Times,” Professor Frank Maynard with “Trade and Industry 
under the Later Roman Empire in the West,” and Mr. Stephen Runciman with 
“Byantine Industry and Trade.” Then come the long essays, which in turn are 
supplemented by three industry studies: of woolen cloth-meking (by Professor 
Eleanora Carus-Wilson), of mining and metallurgy (by Professor John Nef), and 
of building in stone in western Europe (by Professor G. P. Jones). The develop- 
ment of towns, urban and gild policies, and economic theory are among the 
topics left over for the third volume. 

Each of these six supporting chapters has its own value. The first two are. 
welcome progress reports on the prehistoric and Roman imperial economies, 
though it is regrettable that they are not linked by a similar survey of non- 
Barbarian pre-Roman Europe. Runciman's picture of the Byzantine world is a 
godsend to those of us who, brought up in the Western tradition, have been 
worried by the contention of the late John La Monte and other medievalists that 
we teach medieval economic history back to front, from the wrong end, if we 
begin it with the manor, the rise of towns, industries, and other bits of the Anglo- 
German pioneers” stock-in-trade. Miss Carus-Wilson's textile study is a gem of a 
job, while Nef and Jones have won for the miner and the mason a permanent 
place in any list of dramatis personae. 

Yet it is to the two essays that most readers will turn. For making these 
surveys, covering ten centuries of “continuous change and transformation,” Pro- 
fessors Postan and Lopez are probably better equipped than any other living 
scholars. Their pentecostal gift of tongues lets them roam widely over the primary 
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and secondary sources in many languages. They are young enough to have es- 
caped, or to be skeptical of, the early concepts and categories, especially those of 
the “economic stages” builders, to be aware of the call to search for quantities and 
measurements, and to be familiar with some of the questions which economic 
theorists are asking. On the other hand, they are old enough to be experienced 
researchers, whose labors have thrown light on some dark spots and suggested 
new approaches to old problems. 

There is vivid treatment of some topics, such as Postan's account of northern 
“trade in general” (pp. 119-55) or Lopez” composite photograph of “southern 
medieval commerce and capitalism at its zenith” (pp. 320-38). But the outstand- 
ing feature of both essays is the attempt to trace the long-term trends of com- 
mercial activity, to draw a graph, through the thousand years. For the first half 
of it they tread cautiously, content to say that “there can be little doubt about the 
continuity of development between the fourth and seventh centuries,” and that 
“the weight of the argument . . . appears to be against [Pirenne's] theory of a 
violent break in the eighth and ninth centuries” (pp. 159, 158). When, however, 
they get past A.p. 1000 they find the ground firmer, the view clearer, revealing 
“trade, like economic life in general, [entering] upon a period of rapid and 
general expansion” until the fourteenth century, only to be followed, especially 
between 1350 and 1450, by “a period of arrested development,” of “secular de- 
pression,” and of “several quakes which opened tremendous cracks in the edifice 
of prosperity erected in almost four centuries of successful economic expansion” 
(pp. 191, 338). | 

There is nothing new in this story of advance and retreat, save the compre- 
hensive zest with which both authors have striven to reveal its character, causes, 
and consequences. Much admittedly remains unknown, diagnosis is often easier 
than measurement, and the “interplay of regressive and progressive phenomena 
forms a pattern so complicated” (p. 338) that sometimes it is hard to decide 
which way things were moving. Hence the last word has not been said, nor 
maybe the right one. There is room for a generation’s research in:all parts of 
Europe to fill in the gaps and test the hypotheses. Was the depression sufficiently 
“general” to justify the assumption of a common factor? Was it “all European” 
and therefore calling for explanation "chiefly by all-European causes” (p. 343)? 
Was there “a sensitive world market [which] reacted quickly to crises in distant 
countries” (p. 342)? How careful must we be “not to overstress the dark side of 
the picture” (p. 345)? 

Criticism of the book's coverage, whether territorial or topical, must be 
tempered by recognition of the postwar man-power shortage as well as by the 
hope that some important matters will be dealt with more fully in the next 
volume. Eastern and central Europe are scantily treated, southern Germany and 
Danubia get only a few pages, but the English story is told at excessive length, 
especially since much of the material is already accessible in books or articles, 


University of Minnesota Hergerr Heaton 
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DIE KATHARER. By Arno Borst. [Schriften der Monumenta Germaniae His- 
torica, 12.] (Stuttgart: Hiersemann Verlag. 1953. Pp. xi, 372. DM 40.) 


"T'as is a notable book, worthy in every way of the distinguished series in which 
it is published. Happily fortified by copious references and the critical apparatus 
essential for a scholarly work of its sort, the elaborate essay :s graced by a quality 
of exposition usually more characteristic of French than of German works and 
can be read with pleasure as well as profit. With its fine b:bliography, the book 
seems to the reviewer to be not only the best critical evaluation of the Cathari but 
probably now the best introduction to the whole problem of heresy in the high 
Middle Ages. Borst’s work will repay careful reading. Medievalists should not 
overlook it. 

In the first of four chapters the author shows how writers from the chroniclers 
of the eleventh century to as recent an author as Runciman have interpreted and 
described the Cathari. Naturally sensitive religious leaders spoke out early against 
the heretical groups and numerous unsystematic, polemical writings owed from 
theological pens following the appearance of the Tractatus adversus Petrobrusianos 
by Peter the Venerable about 1142. A step forward came with a new rigor intro- 
duced by writers of sentences and summae, as is seen in the work of a monk like 
Ekbert, later abbot of Schónau, whose analysis of the Catkari led him to place 
them with the Manichaeans. The high point of Catholic attacks on the heretics 
began about 1230 with the production of numerous detailed, orderly, readable, 
systematic, scholastic analyses of anti-Christian and unorthodox practices. Salvo 
Burci of Piacenza, an Italian layman, gave in 1235 an astonishingly exact account 
of Cathari teachings in his Supra Stella, a reply to a heretical tract, only one 
example of retorts from other than ecclesiastical fronts. Certainly the Lider de 
duobus principiis, a Cathari tract written probably near Brescia between 1250 and 
1280, simple, terse, and often lacking in clarity, has interest because of its origin. 
In Appendix III, of over fifty pages, Borst analyzes this document and supplies 
critical corrections for Dondaine’s 1939 edition of it. Fluctuating, varying, and 
even contradictory attitudes toward the Cathari certainly are abundantly reflected 
in all literature dealing with them. All that is pertinent and that was available as 
late as 1950 has received the critical scrutiny of the author and his evaluations 
should be noted, if not always accepted. 

In two long chapters, each about one hundred pages or more in length, the 
history of the Cathari is traced and their beliefs examined. It is, of course, impossi- 
ble for any writer to separate the two elements, but Borst kas done this so well 
that there is no obvious overlapping or needless repetition. By 1167 the shift from 
a stress on apostolic poverty is apparent with the introduction through Niketas of 
Bogomile dogma and ecclesiasticism into Western Cathari circles. It is not surpris- 
ing that Innocent III was soon to recognize the danger from the Cathari as greater 
than that of Islam. The years following 1215 were ones in which the spread of 
the heresy was checked and the Cathari isolated and confined to certain areas, Its 
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fourishing was doomed when church and state allied against it and the inquisition 
took over. Borst marks its end in the south of France by 1244. Although the 
Cathari did not have a logically ordered, tightly wrought system, they did not, 
nevertheless, represent merely a sort of heterogeneous mixture of sects thrown 
together by the chance of history. For them, education was a useless luxury; 
humanistic interests were not their concern; nor were they philosophers, for their 
mythology would embarrass minds given to rigorous thought, Their role in the 
cultural history of their age was to challenge, stimulate, upset, rather than to add 
creatively to intellectual life. Borst sees in them and the whole Cathari episode, an 
attempt to unite unsuccessfully what was neither purely Western nor exclusively 
Eastern, neither a way of life nor a system of belief, neither dualism nor Chris- 
tianity. 


Northwestern University Gray C. Boyce 


ARCHBISHOP PECHAM. By Decima L. Douie. (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1952. Pp. xii, 362. $8.50.) 


A full-length biography of John Pecham, archbishop of Canterbury (1279- 
1292), has long been a desideratum. There has been no previous work which 
brings together all available material on the life of the great churchman and pre- 
sents it in adequate detail. 

The task is not an easy one. For the period prior to Pecham’s appointment as 
archbishop the sources are scattered and unsatisfactory, and even for the last 
thirteen years of his life there is little enough of descriptive material to afford an 
intimate picture of the man. He seems not to have caught the interest of con- 
temporary historians; it is largely from his own writings—his sermons, poems, 
and treatises, written chiefly while he was student and teacher at Oxford, Paris, 
and Rome, and the considerable body of correspondence from his later years as 
archbishop—that knowledge of him must be gleaned. 

It is natural that emphasis in the book should be placed upon Pecham’s years 
as archbishop of Canterbury. But at first glance the disparity in the treatment of 
the earlier and the later years of his life seems excessive. Only one chapter is de- 
voted to the first fifty years, during which he achieved a very considerable reputa- 
tion as scholar and theologian, while eight treat of his activity as archbishop. One 
would like to know more of those earlier years, more about the influences which 
shaped his thought and molded his character. We are ignorant of the date of his 
birth, have no sure knowledge of his early education, and the chronology of his 
later productive years cannot be established with certainty. But for all this the 
sources are meager. There is more evidence for the part which he played at Paris 
in the debates between the friars and the seculars, and between the followers of 
the Augustinian tradition and the champions of Aristotelian philosophy. For these 
years Miss Douie seems to have squeezed from the sources all that they contain. 
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With Pecham's appointment to the see of Canterbury the picture becomes 
fuller. He comes to life as a courageous, tenacious, high-principled, imperious, 
and irascible churchman, wko compromised with difficulty and yielded only to 
extreme necessity. He had sound ideas for reform of administration and personnel 
in his province, the need for which is made abundantly clear. But in trying to 
carry out his program he met the opposition of friend and foe alike, and his 
success was only partial. His attempted mediation in the Welsh war was a failure, 
but he did manage to do something toward the reconstruction of the Welsh 
dioceses when the fighting finally ended. Though there was mutual respect and 
esteem between him and Edward I, he had to strain to the limit his small powers 
of patience and prudence in countering the attacks of the king upon the property 
and jurisdiction of the church. But when the battle was over, in Circumspecte 
agatis he probably secured all that could have been expected, for Edward was a 
determined and skillful opponent. 

All of this Miss Douie sets forth with adequate explanatory material. It is ap- 
parent that she knows her subject well, has exhausted the extant sources, and has 
taken account of the critical literature. Where in her interpretation she differs 
from other scholars she states adequately the grounds therefor. There are places, 
as in the discussion of the reed for reform (chap. nt), or the treatment of the 
expulsion of the Jews from England (chap. 1x), where in her absorption with the 
background she seems to havz forgotten the archbishop. A little less discursiveness 
and more attention to clarity of presentation would have aided the reader. A 
bibliography, including a list of the writings of Pecham, would have been a wel- 
come addition. But such suggestions do not constitute serious criticism of the 
work. It is a good treatment of a neglected churchman and a solid contribution to 
the ecclesiastical history of thirteenth-century England. 


Columbia University Austin P. Evans 


Modern European History 


THE RENAISSANCE: A HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION IN ITALY FROM 
1304 TO 1576 A.D. By Will Durant. [The Story of Civilization: Part V.] 
(New York: Simon and Schuster. 1953. Pp. xvi, 776. $7.50.) 


Tue reviewing of Will Durant's The Renaissence involves a certain amount 
of embarrassment for a professional historian, especially for ane who feels strongly 
that history could and should be presented in a form that would be attractive and 
intelligible to the educated layman. Historians too frequently write for other his- 
torians, meanwhile regretting the fact that the lay public is left at the mercy of 
popularizers, toward whom their attitude is one of suspicion colored by gild 
snobbery. What then is one who deplores these tendencies of the professional his- 
torians to say when so popular a writer as Mr. Durant presents to the public a 
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handsomely made book, designed to do what no academic historian of this genera- 
tion has attempted: to give the general reader a comprehensive picture of the 
Italian Renaissance? One would like to applaud vigorously, but one can in fact 
say only that, while the aim of the book is laudable, there must be some better way 
of achieving it. This is doubly to be regretted since the fact of its appearance may 
tend to discourage anyone else from attempting a similar task. 

My objection to Mr. Durant's work is not only that it perpetuates a conception 
of the Italian Renaissance that has been greatly modified by the scholarly work of 
the past forty or fifty years, nor that the sources on which he leans most heavily 
date from the nineteenth century or the early years of the twentieth. A more 
serious objection is that it furnishes the thoughtful reader with very little clue to 
the causal factors at work beneath the façade of personalities in this crucially im- 
portant age. lt seems to me an insult to the intelligence of the reader to assume 
that he will be interested in nothing but personalities, while at the same time it is 
asking a good deal of him to expect him to maintain his interest in a host of 
miscellaneous individuals, most of whom are presented so briefly and superficially 
that no clear impression of their character or significance emerges. Perhaps it is 
Mr. Durant's method, which he describes as “the ‘integral method’ of uniting in 
one narrative all phases of human activity,” that is at fault; for not all phases of 
human activity are susceptible to narrative treatment, and those that are not get 
scant attention here. The Italian Renaissance presents a great many inherently in- 
teresting problems, such, for example, as the relation of economic and social de- 
velopments to contemporary cultural phenomena, and we may safely assume that 
an intelligent reader would cheerfully sacrifice a few anecdotes in favor of a little 
more thoughtful analysis of them. 

Limits of space forbid any attempt to list the errors of fact as well as the more 
subtle distortions that even a casual reading will reveal. The following sentences, 
however, may be worth quoting as indicative of the general level of discussion: 


It was under the Medici, or in their day, that the humanists captivated the mind 
of Italy, turned it from religion to philosophy, from heaven to earth, and revealed 
to an astonished generation the riches of pagan thought and art. These men mad 
about scholarship received, as early as Ariosto, the name of #manisti because they 
called the study of classic culture #manità—the “humanities”—or literae humani- 
ores—not "more humane" but more human letters [p. 77]. 


New York University WaLLace K. FERGUSON 


PA LEIT ETTER LINER I HISTORIA: UTVALDE AVHANDLINGAR 
UTGJEVNE TIL ATTI-ARS-DAGEN HANS. By Halvdan Koht. (Oslo: 
H. Aschehoug. 1953. Pp. 197.) 


These fifteen penetrating essays published in honor of Professor Kohts 
eightieth birthday have appeared in Norwegian, English, or German at various 
times during the last thirty years. They are representative of the enormous scope 
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of the author's scholarship. Yet—as the title indicates—there is unity in the 
diversity, for they all bear out the author's fundamental purpose: "That which 
gives historical research its value—or is az least one of its greatest values—is that 
we search out clear lines [of development], show the relationship between all 
the individual happenings, follow the growth in life on through the ages." 

No attempt is made to review the articles individually. Seven deal with the 
history of Norway, and Professor Koht emphasizes that history has been an 
especially vital force in his country's progress in modern times: "Hopes for the 
future have been born of memories from the past." As in every other country there 
are two intertwining threads that can be followed: the internal-national and the 
general-European development. Thus in her early period of greatness, Norway, 
too, experienced the awakening national consciousness which, the author shows, 
was strong all through western Europe in the twelfth century. (See "The Dawn 
of Nationalism in Europe," AHR, LII [January, 1947], 265-80.) 

The larger dynastic unicns characteristic of western Europe in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries were chiefly, Koht claims, the result of the ambitions of a 
denationalized aristocracy, and a new national development could and did come 
only through the rise of the lower classes, first the bourgeoisie, then the pro- 
letariat. The Communist Manijesto has been the text, so to speak, for the study of 
class conflict as the central factor in modern history, basic in the development of 
modern national consciousness, as well as of democratic national cultures. 

In line with European development, the Calmar Union was possible because 
the nobility in the North had become Scandinavian instead of national. The 
result was most disastrous for Norway because she had the weakest nobility, and 
the effect was more lasting because there the rise of the bourgeoisie came much 
later. But the most distinctive fact in Norwegian history is the importance of the - 
rural class which, now joined by the labor class, has been fundamental in the 
national and democratic development of modern Norway. 

The author's wide range of research, his incisive, perhaps over-simplified con- 
clusions and the originality and boldness of his approach, which make this volume 
stimulating reading indeed, have only been indicated in this brief review. As Dr. 
Koht looks into the future, he notes how the work of the historian has been ex- 
panding to cover an ever widening field and how it has changed in character as 
we have learned to appreciate the oneress of life. Rightly or wrongly, he gives the 
Marxists the credit for bringing to the fore the fact that all aspects of human 
activities are inter-related. The realization of this will increasingly influence 
history writing of the future. But the central theme must be society as a whole, 
which, whatever the form of governmen:, is assuming an increasing control over 
the individual. This study will be broadened and deepened by taking into its 
service the new sciences of sociology and social psychology, and, “History writing 
is in itself a social act.” 


Northfield, Minnesota Karen Larsen 
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VORE GAMLE TROPEKOLONIER. Edited by Johannes Bróndsted. Volume 
I, DANSK OSTINDIEN OG DANSK GUINEA. By Gunnar Olsen, Kamma 
Struwe, Aage Rasch, and Georg Nórregaard. Volume I, DANSK VESTIN- 
DIEN. By Jens Bro-Jórgensen, Jens Vibek, Fridlev Skrubbeltrang, and Georg 
Nórregaard. (Copenhagen: Westermann. 1952, 1953. Pp. 665; 577. Kr. 550.) 


To provide an authoritative text for this superbly illustrated two-volume work, 
its general editor, Johannes Bróndsted, head of the National Museum of Denmark, 
has brought together seven competently trained historical scholars. This able staff 
has exploited—one is almost tempted to say exhausted—the resources of Danish 
archives and libraries, not to mention foreign sources, to give a solid documentary 
basis to its work. Two talented artists, Ib Andersen and Mads Stage, have pro- 
vided nearly 200 water-color sketches and pen drawings, the former on the basis 
of personal visits to the three main areas covered by the text. About 400 con- 
temporary maps and illustrations, with many statistical tables, are scattered 
through the work. The combination of authentic history, carefully chosen illustra- 
tions, and a beautiful printing job, has given us an unusual de luxe work, wel- 
come alike to scholar and bibliophile. 

The Danish East Indian section consists of G. Olsen's "The East India Com- 
panies Trade with India" (1616-1732); K. Struwe's “Trankebar under Company 
Rule” (1732-1776); and A. Rasch's "The Period of Greatness and Decline" 
(1777-1845) which closed with Denmark's sale to England in 1845 of her main- 
land colonies of Trankebar in Tanjore and Frederiknagore in Bengal. The first 
East India company was set up in 1618. 'To keep so distant an enterprise going so 
long and with such slender means to support it was no mean achievement. Every 
voyage involved the long journey around the Cape of Good Hope and was fraught 
with high mortality en route and death-dealing tropical fevers on land. Selection of 
governors and officials of integrity and good judgment often proved an almost 
hopeless business. The relations with native leaders were delicate, when these 
found themselves faced with a motley crew of uninvited foreigners whom they 
considered inferior to themselves. The hazards to trade of extended European 
wars were at time serious, though opportunity occasionally arose to take advantage 
of international confusion. British defeat of French forces in India in the Seven 
Years War provided stability rather than great profits to the Danes. In their 
account of more than two hundred years of Danish colonizing effort in the Far 
East, the authors have thrown much new light on native life and customs, local 
economy, caste systems and religions, native-foreign relationships, and the opera- 
tions of European competitors for trade and colonies. 

Georg Nórregaard's contribution on “The Danish Establishments on the 
Guinea Coast" (I, 431-619) provides perhaps the most complete account in any 
language of the impact of a European state on the Guinea coast. Here again 
Danish interest began with Christian IV, who made two unsuccessful attempts to 
set up companies to trade with Guinea, American islands and mainland (I, 436- 
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37). It was after a successful trip to Guinea and the West Indies by Jens Lassen in 
1654 that Glückstadt merchants, sailing with a fleet of four small vessels under 
Danish auspices, made the first lasting contact with the Guirea coast. They seized 
the Swedish station at Carlsborg, a dubious venture that caused such anger to 
Charles X of Sweden that it became a main cause for his rerewal of the war with 
Denmark two years after signing the Roskilde treaty. Due largely to Dutch and 
English rivalry, Danish possessions were presently confined to an area in Orsu 
(Accra), to which forts and lodges at Christiansborg, Apem, and Fredensborg 
were added later. The Danes with other slave-buying Europzans had to deal with 
Negro tribes or groups such as the Fetu, Ashanti, Akim, Fanzi, Akrong, Akwamu, 
and Adampi. This slave trade, carried on through the West India and Guinea 
Company from its reorganization in 1674, was at times profitable, though often 
menaced by high mortality in transit and by losses of ships at sea. When Denmark 
sold its Gold Coast interests to England in 1850 for a mere £10,000, it wrote 
*finis" to an episode that had lasted practically uninterrupted for 188 years. 
Volume II is devoted to the Danish West Indies from their acquisition and 
settlement about 1670 to their purchase by the United States in 1917. The authors 
like those of Volume I, have succeeded in producing an authoritative general 
history—in fact the only one—of tke area selected for study. Their account is also 
based largely on original documents many of which were quite unknown to 
scholars, and its lively style should appeal to any interested lay reader. The opening 
section deals with the early history dcwn to 1755, on which the present writer 
published a monograph in 1917. It is both a pleasure and a duty to acknowledge 
the success with which the author has widened and deepened the scope of my pio- 
neer effort. Thus Erik Nielsen Smit emerges from the shacows (ca. 1665-67) to 
qualify as the first functioning governor of St. Thomas (II, 4-10), prior to its 
temporary abandonment. He shows how the colony achieved its first modest 
success under Governor Johan Lorentz (1690-1702), and how early eighteenth- 
century planters became sufficiently prosperous under adverse conditions to de- 
mand and get a larger share in local government and even nominated successors 
to deceased governors and had them confirmed by the company's directors. The 
planters depended on New England and New York traders for food and pro- 
visions for themselves and their Negro slaves, and efforts from home to restrict 
this trade met their angry resistance. The decision of the company to liquidate its 
affairs and transfer the islands to the crown was in fact largely planter-inspired. 
With freer trade and increased initiative, planters and merchants were able to 
profit from England's struggle with her mainland colonies, and later from com- 
mercial opportunities arising from the French Revolutionary and Napoleonic 
wars. During the American Revolution St. Thomas became the most important 
harbor in the West Indies. English occupation of the islands, 1807-15, ended that 
phase of their history, and abolition of the slave trade became a reality shortly 
after their restoration. Complete emancipation was achieved in 1848. American 
interest in the islands began during the Civil War. In the decades following its 
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close, a series of negotiations finally culminated in their purchase from Denmark 
in 1917. 

A translation of large portions of these two informative volumes into English 
would be a distinct service to scholarship, and it might well appeal to a fair num- 
ber of general readers. 


University of Californie, Los Angeles WALDEMAR WESTERGAARD 


A SHORT HISTORY OF PARLIAMENT, 1295-1642. By Faith Thompson. 
(Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press. 1953. Pp. x, 280. $4.50.) 


Proressor Thompson is well known to scholars for her original contribution to 
our knowledge of the history of Magna Carta, its uses and interpretations, from 
1215 to 1629. In the present work Miss Thompson is writing for the general 
student rather than the specialist. “No attempt is made to discuss obscure points 
of origins nor to do justice to certain thorny questions,” but Miss Thompson has 
incorporated into her general account of parliament significant results of the re- 
searches of H. G. Richardson, G. O. Sayles, J. E. Neale, Wallace Notestein, and 
many others. Since stubborn adherence to discredited views of parliament is to be 
found among American rather than British historians, what Miss Thompson has 
written still needs to be convincingly stated in this country. 

To the informed historian it will be no surprise to find what Miss Thompson 
shows—e.g., that procedures and practices of parliament hardly ever developed 
as conscious innovations, that the continuity in parliamentary history was un- 
broken even in the Yorkist and early Tudor periods, that the transformation of 
parliament from a high court to a legislative assembly was a slow and barely 
perceptible process. Miss Thompson discusses the important role of lawyer mem- 
bers of parliament and selects for description particular sessions in the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, sixteenth, and early seventeenth centuries. 

Part of Miss Thompson's technique of presentation is to quote extensively 
from contemporary sources and from other historians. She has done this, I believe, 
with urlnecessary frequency, for she amply reveals how effective she can make 
historical description in her own words. Her book is a less closely reasoned 
analysis of recent research on parliament than G. L. Haskins’ shorter work, The 
Growth of English Representative Government, to which she makes no reference, 
but Miss Thompson's last chapter, on the Long Parliament, is, 1 think, her only 
unsuccessful one. In it, her short paragraph on the circumstances in Scotland 
which led perforce to the summoning of parliament is quite misleading; she does 
not deal with the Short Parliament; she seems to take Sir Simonds D'Ewes's role 
in the Long Parliament at his own evaluation; and, despite her long quotations 
from the Scottish observer, Baillie, and the modern historian, Trevelyan, the 
famous assembly does not really come to life under her treatment of it, 

These and other criticisms notwithstanding, Miss Thompson has prepared 
a book with few errors and one which many will find very useful as an introduc- 
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tion to the history of parliament or as a partial summary of the last half-century 
of work on the subject. 


University of Rochester WiLLsoN H. Coares 


ELIZABETH I AND HER PARLIAMENTS, 1559-1581. By J. E. Neale, Astor 
Professor of English History in the University of London. (London: Jonathan 
Cape; New York: British Book Centre. 1953. Pp. 434. $5.50.) 


For nearly forty years Professor Neale has been interesting himself in the 
history of Elizabethan parliaments and has made many important contributions to 
our knowledge of the subject. His own work has been ably supplemented by the 
work of his students at the University of London. Indeed his Tudor seminar there 
may fairly be regarded as the focal point of nearly everything that has been done 
in Elizabethan history for the last generation both in England and in America. It 
will not be extravagant to say that he has done more than any other living English 
historian to draw English and American scholars into a fellowship in which, 
without national bias or private envy, they pursue together their common search 
for the truth. 

Professor Neale published four years ago his first major work on the Eliza- 
bethan House of Commons (London, 1949). It was recognized at once as the 
standard work, indeed the only adequate work on the subject. In that book he 
was primarily concerned with parliamentary elections and parliamentary pro- 
cedure, making abundantly clear the way in which the House of Commons was 
composed and the way in which it did its business. He has since turned to the 
story of the House of Commons in action and intends to trace its history, parlia- 
ment by parliament, from the beginning to the end of Elizabeth's reign. The 
volume before us covers the period from 1558 to 1581, though in an introductory 
chapter it tells us more abcut parliament under Mary, Elizabeth's predecessor, 
than is to be found anywhere else. Neale promises later a final volume to complete 
the trilogy. 

Whatever his original intentions may have been, the volume before us is con- 
fined to the relations between the House of Commons and the crown, with much 
attention incidentally to the relations between the Commons and the Lords. His 
story is for the most part the story of the perennial conflict between queen and 
Commons over the issues of religion, the succession, the queen's marriage, Mary 
Queen of Scots and, of course, finance. 

This is the most dramatic aspect of Elizabethan parliamentary history. It was 
also the aspect most interesting to contemporary commentators, and particularly to 
the resident ambassadors of Spain and France. The sources oz information about 
it are therefore more abundant. But it is not the whole story. Anyone who runs 
through the statutes enacted between 1559 and 1581 will discover that a great deal of 
attention was given in parliament to matters which did not present themselves as 
issues between the Commons and the crown. Some of them deal with the adminis- 
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tration of justice. Most of them have to do with matters economic, such as in- 
dustrial organization, regulation of trade, poor relief, usury, tillage, prices-—in fact 
with mercantilism at work. The most important law in the whole history of 
English mercantilism, the Statute of Apprentices, passed through parliament in 
1563. Professor Neale has regarded these matters as falling outside his province. 
There is indeed almost nothing said about them in the official journal of the 
Commons, though it cannot be believed that in all this economic legislation there 
were not many conflicts of interests involved and expressed. 

On the issue between crown and Commons Professor Neale is superb. He has 
not only drawn upon all available sources of information both in manuscript and 
in print but he has made important discoveries of his own, notably two manuscript 
copies of the fragmentary anonymous Diary for the Parliament of 1571, pre- 
sumably the one which D'Ewes made use of, and the diary of Thomas Crom- 
well, covering the parliaments of 1572, 1576, and 1580-81, which Neale found at 
Trinity College, Dublin. Certainly these were finds of first-rate importance. 

The significance of this will be apparent to the most casual reader. What will 
be less obvious to those who have not worked in desperation over the more 
familiar sources, is Neale's skill in interpreting the scant text of the official journals 
and in integrating it with scattered material drawn from all sorts of places. His 
chapters on the religious settlement of 1559 are particularly noteworthy in this 
regard. In these chapters he has presented an explanation of what lay behind the 
Statutes of Supremacy and Uniformity which throws an entirely fresh light upon 
the whole course of the Elizabethan establishment. 

The best part of the book is that it is never dull. Neale makes his commoners 
live and never forgets that at a time when institutions were still uncrystallized it 
was the man who mattered more than the machine. 


University of Pennsylvania Conyers READ 


POLITICS IN THE AGE OF PEEL: A STUDY IN THE TECHNIQUE OF 
PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATION, 1830-1850. By Norman Gash. 
(New York: Longmans, Green and Company. 1953. Pp. xxi, 496. $8.75.) 


Mx. Norman Gash in his Politics in the Age of Peel presents both a sound 
analysis of the Reform Act of 1832 and a richly detailed picture of the turbulent 
politics of the generation which followed. Both the analysis and the picture point 
up the same theme: politics immediately after 1832 did not differ greatly from the 
politics before. Despite the fears of its opponents the act brought no revolution; 
and despite the enfranchisement of new towns and the ten-pound borough house- 
holder, political power still rested largely with the aristocracy and the landed 
gentry—the “static forces” of the old constitution. The aristocracy kept many 
family and pocket boroughs and the gentry profited from a greater county repre- 
sentation and the extension of the leasehold franchise. 

Furthermore, in the turbulent politics which followed the Reform Act the 
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power of property and position still exerted itself through bribery, influence, and 
intimidation; or won out by capitalizing on family prestige, traditional allegiances, 
and local patronage. In his study of these varied techniques and local influences 
Mr. Gash goes to the grass roots of politics. The picture he paints as a result is 
rich in color and excitement, but hardly flattering to the early Victorians. Mr. 
Gash finds that the bribing and intoxicating of voters (which so shocked Mr. 
Pickwick at Eatanswill) were universal habits; that voters were frequently in- 
timidated by economic coercion, social pressure, and threats of violence; and that 
shrewd local agents still reckoned as decisive the influence of county families, the 
aristocratic control of boroughs, and the persuasions of government patronage. 

Mr. Gash reconstructs this world of practical politics with such scholarly care, 
wealth of illustration, and penetrating insizht that criticism seems uncharitable. 
Yet the study has its limitations. The picture he draws lacks fullness and balance. 
His undue concentration on the family, pocket, and corrupt boroughs and on the 
techniques of bribery, local influence, and aristocratic control crowds out of the 
picture the growing power of the manufacturing and metropolitan boroughs and 
the energetic activities of such associations as the Anti-Corn Law League. The 
picture also lacks depth and significant generalizations. His analyses of local 
forces are, to be sure, penetrating, and his statements on the extent of bribery and 
influence sound; but he fails to weigh their importance in deciding the outcome of 
a single general election. Furthermore, by concentrating on local elections and 
tactics he does not deal fully with the broader issues and the deeper forces which 
govern political events. Nowhere does he analyze a general election, showing in 
its outcome the relative importance of great national issues, economic and social 
interests, religious passions, the press, and party alignments. But did not these 
factors, as well as techniques and local influences, form the basis of politics in the 
age of Peel? Was the Anti-Corn Law League stopped by the ingenuity of Con- 
servative agents and the “static forces” of the aristocracy and the gentry? 


University of Washington - Davi» Roserts 


PRINTER TO THE HOUSE: THE STORY OF HANSARD. By ]. C. Trewin 
and E. M. King. With a Foreword by the Rt. Hon. W. S. Morrison, Speaker 
of the House of Commons. (London: Methuen; New York: British Book 
Centre. 1952. Pp. xv, 272. $4.50.) 


Tuis is an intriguing book, but difficult to review since the title is confusing, 
the subtitle, The Story of Hansard, having but tenuous relation to Printer to the 
House. 

The book contains two stories. One is- that of Luke Hansard, printer to the 
House of Commons, and of the firm which he established; the other is that of 
parliamentary reporting which, in the course of time, fell under the control of 
one of Luke’s sons, not connected with the paternal firm. 

Luke Hansard’s career in some ways resembled that of Benjamin Franklin. A 
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poor journeyman printer, Hansard left Norwich in the last third of the eighteenth 
century to try his luck in London. By hard work, abstemious living, and intelli- 
gence he bought an interest in a printing business, became proprietor, amassed a 
fortune, and wrote an intimate and lengthy diary in the crisp, incisive style of 
Defoe. 

Unlike Franklin, Luke Hansard was a church and king enthusiast, abhoring 
radicals, one reason doubtless why he was on such friendly terms with Wilberforce, 
the younger Pitt, and no less than eight speakers of the House of Commons. The 
printing which he did was exclusive of the parliamentary debates but covered all 
other official printing of the House of Commons. 

Luke Hansard died in 1828, but the firm continued for decades under his son 
and grandson with many vicissitudes, not the least of which was a protracted 
lawsuit with Her Majesty's Stationery Office. 

The history of parliamentary reporting is something else again, and this book 
gives a lively account of how Walpole and later George the Third tried to pre- 
vent publication of what was said in the House of Commons. We are introduced 
to Dr. Johnson, The Gentleman’s Magazine, and the haphazard methods of late 
eighteenth- and early nineteenth-century reporting, as William Cobbett took a 
journalistic hand at broadcasting parliamentary proceeding. Cobbett went to jail 
for publishing a libel, and T. C. Hansard, a wayward son of Luke, bought out 
the bankrupt Cobbett. 

Concerning this particular Hansard the book has little to say. His Hansard’s 
Parliamentary Debates were only semiofficial; but they were well edited and for 
them he received ari annual grant in aid. Finally in 1888 T. C. Hansard sold out 
to Horatio Bottomley, who continued to use the name Hansard, much to the 
annoyance of Henry Hansard, grandson of old Luke and owner of the family 
printing business. 

In 1892 the word Hansard disappeared from the title page as the Stationery 
Office assumed responsibility. Then in 1908-1909 the House of Commons ap- 
pointed an editor and subeditor, and in 1943 restored the subtitle Hansard to 
what Winston Churchill terms "the citadel of British liberty and the foundation 
of our laws." 


Princeton, New Jersey Warrer P. Hair 


LA FRANCE DE LOUIS XIII ET DE RICHELIEU. By Victor L. Tapié. 
[Collection “PHistoire.”] (Paris: Flammarion. 1952. Pp. 561. goo fr.) 


Tus volume, not intended to be a work of original research, represents an 
effort to summarize the entire body of information which historical science has 
thus far made available concerning the history of France during the reign of 
Louis XIII. Within these limits, the author has produced a successful though not 
a distinguished work. M. 'l'apié is well versed in the bibliography of his subject 
and ably leads the reader through a large body of highly diversified information 
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concerning many areas of human activity. And throughout his study, he gives 
appropriate nods of recognition to the accepted authorities on this period: Hauser, 
Pagés, Zeller, Mousnier, and others. The weaknesses of the vclume are therefore 
largely those of recent historical scholarship and should not be ascribed to the 
authór. The divisions of the book are those which historians traditionally have 
followed in treating this period: “Déclin et factions” (1610-24), “Relévement” 
(1624-30), and "Raison d'état" (1630-43). And in each of these sections, the 
author attempts to treat the many and complex factors which impinged upon the 
growth of the French state: economic, social, religious, intellectual, diplomatic, 
and military. Throughout, the emphasis is upon the incessant labors of Louis 
XIII and more especially Cardinal Richelieu toward building a superior state 
system which would overcome its traditional weaknesses and would achieve 
predominance in European affairs. M. Tapié's approach to the period is well 
summarized in his statement which is reminiscent of Sartre and which was used 
in this instance as a publisher's blurb: “Etre ou ne pas être. I! s'agissait de cela 
pour notre pays. Louis XIII et Richelieu on: choisi l'existence" 

Because of the nature of the volume, any evaluation of it should be limited to 
an analysis of the author's weighting of his materials and the conclusions which 
he draws concerning the significance of the reign. 'The first two sections of the 
book stress the internal social, economic, and institutional weaknesses which 
stemmed from earlier periods and which Richelieu was obliged to overcome, or 
to ignore, in carrying out his ambitious schemes. Klis achievements are thus 
analyzed with constant reference to contemporary conditions, and the author 
shows clearly that Richelieu raised the French state to new heights only by 
violating many traditions and accepted ideals, and even at the cost of human 
suffering on a mass scale. T'his interpretation is a valuable corrective to the more 
traditional accounts of the period. The third portion of the work inevitably places 
greatest stress on foreign affairs, the author's specialty. Here, M. Tapié shows 
correctly how Richelieu's entry into the-Thirty Years’ War forced him to abandon 
his earlier schemes of domestic reform and to overtax the resources of the nation, 
all for the ultimate good of the state, The final emphasis of the volume is therefore 
that Richelieu’s work, while precarious, costly, and incomplete, was nevertheless 
necessary and enduring. Somewhat less satisfactory is the author's handling of the 
intellectual forces in the period, since he fails to resolve or even to stress ade- 
quately the apparent dichotomy between the predominantly religious ideals of the 
age and the cardinal's overriding concern with ensuring the supremacy of the 
state. The vólume contains a selected but valuable bibliography. 


Brown University WiLniam F. CHURCH 


ROBE AND SWORD: THE REGROUPING OF THE FRENCH ARIS- 
TOCRACY AFTER LOUIS XIV. By Franklin L. Ford, Harvard University. 
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[Harvard Historical Studies, Volume LXIV.] (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 1953. Pp. xii, 280. $6.00.) 


THE nature of “aristocracy” in France in the eighteenth century is a matter 
of great importance, and equally important is the question of direction of move- 
ment, ie. whether aristocracy was a growing or a declining force before 1789. 
From the influence of Tocqueville, with his emphasis on monarchical centraliza- 
tion, or of all those who since Guizot have related the rise of the bourgeoisie, or 
concentrated on the writings of the philosophes, it is easy to form the impression 
that aristocracy was a losing cause in France long before the Revolution. On the 
other hand, writers such as Mathiez and Lefebvre, reinforced recently by Martin 
Góhring in Germany, have seen a strong development of aristocracy in eighteenth- 
century France, culminating in 1788, in Góhring's phrase, in the "triumph of the 
Stándestaat"—though that proved to be momentary. 

It is the merit of Mr. Ford's book to illuminate this issue squarely, with light 
drawn from both central and provincial archives, from printed materials both 
famous and obscure, and from skillfully applied sociological concepts on the 
structure of family, class, and government. The book is essentially a history of the 
"high robe," the members of parlements, between the death of Louis XIV in 
1715 and the publication of Montesquieu's Esprit des lois in 1748. The thesis is 
that these men of the high robe, who were definitely noble in 1715 (where they 
had been definitely commoner in 1614), soon after the death of Louis XIV won 
"the tactical and intellectual leadership" of the whole noble class. The nobility as 
a whole was heterogeneous, unorganized, scattered, internally in conflict, indiffer- 
ently educated, and frequently poor. The high robe, on the other hand, enjoyed a 
corporate organization in the law courts, affording the advantage of frequent and 
private discussion of business; they possessed recognized legal powers; they had 
channels of communication both with the king and with the public; they were 
men of wealth, with holdings in the rentes, urban real estate, and commercial 
enterprises, as well as rural land; and they had far more education than the general 
run of nobles, Moreover, in an age when it was said that the king could make a 
man noble but it took four generations to make him a gentleman, the leading 
parlementaires were now gentlemen also. Increasingly the robe and sword inter- 
married. Aristocracy, in the sense which stresses martial virtues and pride of 
ancestry, combined with aristocracy in the sense of an elite class of public civil 
officials. Or, as Mr. Ford says, where in former centuries the general idea of the 
French nobility had been to escape from the royal laws, now, in the eighteenth 
century, the nobles came to realize that, for their own security, they must have 
more power to make the laws. Territorial nobles who had formerly disdained 
royal judges now supported them as spokesmen of their own cause. And the 
magistrates used their growing official powers, after 1715, to defend class privi- 
leges in which they now shared. Two old streams in French political thought 
flowed together: the old feudal tradition of hostility to royal power, and the old 
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traditions of parlementaires upholding a government from which their own 
power derived. It was the genius of Montesquieu to combine them. 

As for adverse comment on Mr. Ford's excellent book, the worst that can be 
made is that it is pretty clearly a dissertation, still containing the self-conscious 
procedural statements of the thesis-writer, and perhaps not as well rounded as it 
might be. But certainly there is every reason why a few of the best dissertations 
should be published, without disguising their character as dissertations, lest we 
forget the standards to which this easily maligned species of literature can attain. 


Princeton University R. R. PALMER 


FRENCH POLITICS: THE FIRST YEARS OF THE FOURTH REPUBLIC. 
By Dorothy Pickles. (London: Royal Institute of International Affairs. 1953. 
Pp. xii, 302. $5.00.) 


Donorny Pickles’ latest book, like its predecessors published in 1938 and 1946, 
will be indispensable to all students of modern France. Nowhere else can one 
find so thorough a survey of political events and trends during the period 1944- 
1951. Mrs. Pickles tells us in her introduction that her study “makes no claims to 
completeness." To this reviewer, however, the astounding thing about the book is 
the amount of information which has been crammed into less than three hundred 
pages of text. This miracle of conciseness has been accomplished with no loss of 
lucidity or accuracy, though it must be admitted that readability has suffered 
somewhat, 

Mrs. Pickles’ purpose is “to describe and analyse rather than to make judge- 
ments," and to confine her attention to those issues and problems which are 
political in nature. Yet few issues in contemporary France are not political in some 
degree; and few problems can be analyzed without venturing certain judgments. 
Wisely, the author has interpreted both of her initial reservations in flexible fash- 
ion. Alongside the chapters on purely political topics, there are extended discus- 
sions of economic and social problems, of foreign and colonial policy. Indeed, her 
analysis of the new relationships between Paris and overseas France is perhaps the 
most complete yet available in English. She is also ready, on occasion, to express 
a cautious but clear-cut judgment of an institution, a policy, cr a man. Thus, for 
example, her comment on M. Queuille's record-breaking ministry, which out- 
lasted all others not because it solved any problems but merely because it “re- 
created a pre-war atmosphere in which it seemed less necessary to find an immedi- 
ate solution for them.” Or again, there is her forthright conclusion. that immediate 
self-government for Morocco “would lead to administrative chaos or to medieval 
autocracy, or both." 

Probably the most interesting chapter is the concluding one, "The Crisis of 
Parliamentary Government." Here Mrs. Pickles comes to grips with some of the 
current theories which seek to explain the Fourth Republic's weakness, “A 
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country politically divided, a failure of men, or of institutions—on which of these 
does the real responsibility lie?” She suggests that political division (as reflected 
in the dismaying strength of antirepublican parties) is primarily a result rather 
than a cause of French governmental weakness; that most of these antirepublicans 
would probably rally to a republic that worked. As for flaws in institutions, she 
readily concedes that there is plenty of room for improvement; but once again 
she doubts that the fundamental trouble may be found here. “The final word,” she 
concludes, “will remain, not with institutions, but with men.” Somehow, France's 
postwar leadership has been found wanting; and somehow, Frenchmen in general 
have remained mentally “petrified” in the irrelevant attitudes of the past. 

Those who want an easy answer to the question “What's wrong with France?” 
will not be attracted to this book. Neither will those who are seeking a fresh and 
provocative analysis of France's socio-political structure, But for anyone who 
wants a thorough, lucid, and fair analysis of recent French political history, Mrs. 
Pickles has provided a brief masterpiece, 


University of Oregon Gorpon WRIGHT 


THE MONGOLS AND RUSSIA. By George Vernadsky, Professor of Russian 
History, Yale University. [A History of Russia, Volume III.] (New Haven: 
Yale University Press. 1953. Pp. xi, 462. $7.50.) 


Wrrain the last decade two studies, one in German (1943), the other in 
Russian (1949), of the Golden Horde have appeared, and A. N. Nasonov in 
1940 published a most informative account of Mongol-Russian relations. Now 
George Vernadsky, professor of Russian history at Yale, has added a work in 
English on this theme, as part of a "History of Russia." Vernadsky, understand- 
ably, begins with a survey of the Mongol Empire, since this is the only way by 
which the Golden Horde can be put into its place in the stream of historical 
events. In this survey and in his description of conditions within the Golden 
Horde he depends extensively on the existing studies, whose findings he reports 
partly in a new arrangement and organization but only rarely taking issue with 
earlier interpretations, such as those of Pelliot (e.g., pp. 93 ff.), those of the re- 
viewer (only on p. 319), and of others. It is clear that since all known sources 
have been used and since nothing new has been found, special scientific surprises 
are not to be expected in this field. Vernadsky, of course, has not neglected to 
examine the source materials anew, especially those in his Russian mother-tongue 
and, in addition, Oriental sources (almost exclusively, however, those that have 
been translated), and has made good use of them in his presentation. On the 
other hand, the Oriental sources that have not been translated, as well as the 
material in the Polish-Lithuanian and Genoese sources, have been used either 
sporadically or not at all. It can be concluded from certain lacks in transcription 
that the author is not very familiar with Mongolian, Syrian, and Arabian, and 
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the suggested derivation of the name Sheremetev from “Sarmatian” (p. 367, n. 80) 
—instead of Shir Ahmed—as well as the Alan etymology (p. 17) do not bespeak 
an exact knowledge of linguistic problems. 

The author's method is to treat first the political events of a definite, larger 
period (the Mongol Empire, the Golden Horde, the fall of the Golden Horde, and 
the resurgence of Russia) and then to examine the individual areas of the Mongol 
culture. Others have done this before him, and in such cases this method recom- 
mends itself—I might even say it is the only possible method. Along with the 
political development the reader obtains well-rounded pictures of the fundamental 
facts about the Mongols' concept of the state, their legislation, army organization, 
administration and internal policy, their social structure, and about the position of 
Russia. Thus, the social, economic, and cultural life of Russia itself in this period 
is put into the background more than might indeed have been desired in a history 
devoted especially to Russia (and not to the Golden Horde). Vernadsky promises 
to make up for this in the following volume; yet one can still question whether 
precedence should not have been given in this volume to the inclusion of these 
aspects of internal Russian life while still within the compass of the Golden 
Horde. 

The book, of course, deals with the Golden Horde and the associated subject 
of the Mongol Empire not as its primary subject nor for their own sake but as the 
background of the history of the Russien people, whose fate for two and a half 
centuries was the Tatars. It does this, kowever, not in the exaggerated form set 
by the Communist party line that dominates the book by Grekov and Iakubovskii, 
whose work in this respect abandons historical objectivity and so to this extent 
cannot be regarded seriously. Vernadsky, on the contrary, strives throughout to 
see the effect of the Tatar era upon Russian life in its economic, administrative, 
military, social and spiritual significance, and contributes a number of very 
worthwhile thoughts and important observations; although this extremely diff- 
cult problem is thereby still not entirely resolved. Further, his efforts to present the 
economic condition of Russia in the Tatar period appear important, in that he 
attempts a division of the Mongolian tribute districts in Russia (pp. 214-19), 
although, to be sure, the bases of calculation of centuries later do not seem to me 
so clearly applicable to the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries as they do to the 
author. Also, I can accept only with reservations the calculation (p. 231) of a 
tribute of 85,000 silver rubles for the Grand Duchy of Vladimir in 1385 (already 
in the period of the decline of the Golden Horde), and the application of the 
word “democratic” to the constitution of the Russian cities in the pre-Mongol era 
(p. 345) seems to me to be unjustified. 

These isolated details, of course, do not detract from the fact that Vernadsky 
has presented us with a survey of the present state of knowledge that is informa- 
tive, well organized, and integrated into the context of Russian history, that is 
augmented by a series of individual observations, and that is well rounded off by 
an extensive bibliography, an index, and several outline maps (although these are 
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rather inadequate). The book will make available to new circles of readers, es- 
pecially in the English-speaking world, the important events of the thirteenth 
through the fifteenth centuries in eastern Europe. 


University of Hamburg (Germany) BERTOLD SPULER 


RUSSIA: A HISTORY AND AN INTERPRETATION. By Michael T. 
Florinsky. In two volumes. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1953. Pp. xv, 
628, xxiv; viii, 629-1511, lxxvi. $15.00.) 


"Tus accurate, scholarly, and extremely well written work covers the thousand 
years from the establishment of the Kievan state to the triumph of the Bolsheviks 
in 1917. It will certainly become the standard short history of Russia in English 
and will take its place beside Gitermann's volumes (Geschichte Russlands, Zurich, 
1944749) as the best of the short histories of that land. Mr. Florinsky has ably com- 
bined the findings of much of the best Russian and foreign scholarship with his 
own learning and mature judgment. 

In his preface the author identifies his view of history with that of H. A. L. 
Fisher, who wrote that he saw in history no predetermined plan and that there 
is "only one safe rule for the historian: that he should recognize in the develop- 
ment of human destinies the play of the contingent and the unforeseen." Mr. 
Florinsky, then, unlike many others who have written Russian history, does not 
believe that the people about whom he writes were pawns of some “inexorable 
process of historical development," nor that certain Russian rulers were fulfilling 
something called "national destiny." And he does not subscribe to any theories 
about the nature and soul of the Russian people. Instead, he sees history as the 
reflection of the ambitions and weaknesses of the people who make it. 

The success of these volumes is evidence of the value of this sort of interpre- 
tation. But in approaching his material Mr. Florinsky has, almost perforce, 
organized his book about the reigns of monarchs (the "Imperial Synthesis" in 
Russian history). As a consequence, he has either neglected or understated major 
themes in the unfolding of Russian history that transcended rulers and reigns;: 
such as, to name only a few, the importance of geography, especially of the empty, 
fertile, and easily accessible lands to the south and east, the constant danger of 
invasion, or the struggle for power between the great lords and the gentry. 

Other major shortcomings of the work are its treatment of social and economic 
history and the small amount of space given the period before 1500. Because the 
book's emphasis is upon political development including, in later chapters, foreign 
relations, the social and economic aspects of the nation's history are either sub- 
ordinated, or, worse, are overlooked. This is particularly true of the first two sec- 
tions, down to the eighteenth century, and though more attention is paid to 
social and economic history from that time on, much is still missed. A further 
consequence of the fact that this is history at the palace level is that much of the 
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economic and social material deals more with the history of policies than of insti- 
tutions. 

As to proportions, there are less than 140 pages on the 650 years from the 
beginning of the Kievan era down to the end of the fifteenth century (only 27 
pages are devoted to the Kievan period). Mr. Florinsky excuses his sparse treat- 
ment by blaming the slimness and uncertainties of the sources but surely he has 
overestimated their inadequacies. To refer only to recent works in English, 
Vernadsky's valuable books on these early centuries make it clear that much more 
is known about them than might be gathered from this present work. The author 
can also be criticized for omitting (except for a few introductory pages) the pre- 
Kievan period. 

The book contains some exceedingly well done characterizations of important 
figures in Russian history. The sketches of Ivan IV, Peter I, Peter III, and Paul I 
are especially interesting and are certain to provoke much discussion and dis- 
agreement. Mr. Florinsky portrays the first two as the savage and obscene men 
they really were and questions the value of their accomplishments. Of Ivan, for 
example, he asserts that the negative aspects of his rule were of more significance 
than the constructive ones (p. 207). 

In the cases of Peter III and Paul the author argues that they have been mis- 
interpreted and maligned and, possibly, has allowed his revisionist zeal to carry 
him beyond the limits of the evidence. To illustrate, he says of Peter III that his 
personal habits were no worse than those of his predecessors (faint praise, that!) 
and that he was deposed not because he was weak-minded but because he refused 
to be subservient to the Guards, the kingmakers of eighteenth-century Russia. 

The brief historical essays in which major interpretations are discussed are a 
valuable feature of the book. In at least three instances, however, the author errs 
in naming lacunae in Russian historiography, in each case overlooking recent 
scholarship. He says that the scientific analysis of medieval princely treaties and 
testaments has been neglected, the only special study of this being published in 
1858 (p. 72). L. V. Cherepnin has done exactly this, and done it well, in two 
volumes published in 1948 and 1951. Since the appearance in 1948 of B. A. Ryba- 
kov's book on the handicrafts of ancient and medieval Russia one can no longer say 
that next to nothing is known about the artisans of that time (p. 105). Finally, the 
industrial history of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries is no longer 
neglected (p. 712) as Roger Portal has shown in his review of Soviet work in this 
field (Revue historique, CCI, 1949) and by his own book on industry in the 
Urals. 


Princeton University Jerome BLum 


LA FORMATION DE L'EMPIRE RUSSE: ETUDES, NOTES, ET DOCU- 
MENTS. By Boris Nolde. Volume II. [Collection historique de l'Institut 
d'Etudes slaves, XV, 2.] (Paris: Institut d'Etudes slaves. 1953. Pp. 408.) 
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VoLumz I of Nolde’s posthumous work (reviewed in AHR, LVIII [January, 
1953], 377-78) describes the process of absorption of the Kazan and the Ural area 
by Russia. The main topic of Volume II is the Russian advance to the Black Sea 
in the course of the eighteenth century. 

Nolde starts with Peter the Great's policies resulting in the seizure and the 
subsequent loss of Azov; describes the Russian conflict with Turkey of the 1730's; 
analyzes the peculiar new organization of the army of the Zaporozhie Cossacks, 
which was a by-product of this conflict; then turns to the diplomatic aspects of the 
Russo-Turkish war of 1768-1774; relates the destruction of the Zaporozhie in 
1775, and the subsequent formation, out of the remnants of the Zaporozhie 
Cossacks, of the Kuban Cossack army; bares the tortuous story of the Crimean 
independence stipulated by the treaty of Kuchuk-Kainarji of 1774—independence 
which the Tatar grandees did not want and which both the Turkish and the 
Russian governments constantly violated; studies the annexation of the Crimea 
and the colonization of the Pontic steppes. There follows an outline of the quasi- 
constitutional regime established in Bessarabia after its annexation to Russia in 
1812, and of the Russian advance in the Caucasus down to the annexation of 
Georgia in 1801. 

The protracted Russo-Turkish conflict of the eighteenth century led con- 
stantly to international complications. Because of this, Nolde has had to pay much 
more attention, in Volume II, to the problems of Russian and international 
diplomacy than he did in Volume I. As a result, Volume II is of great value, not 
only to the student of Russian history but also to those interested in the history of 
international relations at large. 

While Nolde's discussion of the international aspects of the Russian advance to 
the Black Sea is adapted to the general plan of his study and therefore is arranged 
in sections alternating with the description of the Russian colonization policies and 
administrative problems, taken as a whole these sections contain a broad and 
masterful picture of the diplomatic history of the perennial “Eastern Question," 
interspersed with brilliant and penetrating remarks on the main dramatis personae 
then on the international stage—monarchs, diplomats, and generals. 

There is only one important character whom, in the reviewer's opinion, Nolde 
fails properly to appreciate: the dynamic "Prince of the Taurida,” Gregory 
Potemkin. For Nolde, he is just a "barbare magnifique." For a better balanced 
characterization of Potemkin the reader may be referred to Th. Adamczyk, 
Prolegomena zur Geschichte Potemkins (1936) and G. Soloveytchik, Potemkin 
(1938). (Neither of these works is listed in Nolde’s bibliography.) 

In every work of such wide scope as Nolde's present book, lacunae in both 
text and bibliography, as well as occasional errors, are almost unavoidable. This is 
especially true of posthumous publications. The following remarks are submitted 
not for the sake of criticism of Nolde's work but for the benefit of its readers. No 
full study of the relations between two powers—in this case between Russia and 
Turkey—can be written without the proper use of the sources of both sides. While 
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Nolde used a number of old Turkish sources available in translation, he was not 
familiar with the recent publications of Turkish scholars, such as Professor Akdes 
Nimet Kurat's important works. Of English monographs, the late B. H. Sumner's 
Peter the Great and the Ottoman Empire (1949) should in any case be added to 
Nolde's bibliography; of Russian works, V. D. Smirnov's Krymskoe Khanstvo v 
18-m veke (The Khanate of the Crimea in the eighteenth century) (1889)—Nolde 
used only Smirnov's first book deals with the history of the Crimea up to the 
eighteenth century. 

In spite of its occasional shortcomings, Nolde’s work is of high scholarly in- 
tegrity and of basic importance for the study of modern Russian history. The lack 
of an index of personal and place names is indeed regrettable, especially in view 
of the variety of the geographic and historical background covered. 


Yale University GEORGE VERNADSKY 


THE BOLSHEVIK REVOLUTION, 1917-1923. By Edward Hallett Carr, Vol- 
ume III, [A History of Soviet Russia.] (New York: Macmillan Company. 1953. 
Pp. ix, 614. $6.00.) 


THERE seems to persist still the extreme positivist notion that objective scholar- 
ship requires nothing but an absence of personal preconceptions and a willingness 
to let the facts speak for themselves. Such a weakness of method, unfortunately, 
mars the imposing study of Soviet Russia undertaken as the climax of his scholarly 
career by Professor E. H. Carr and now complete in its first three-volume install- 
ment with the publication of the present volume on “Soviet Russia and the 
World.” 

Professor Carr appears to have no personal philosophy of history. His material, 
on the other hand, is naturally impregnated with the Bolshevik interpretation of 
events, while he has no standard of his own, save a certain implicit amorality, 
against which to judge it. As a result, Bolshevik concepts and explanations are 
absorbed almost unconsciously into the author’s own exposition of events. This 
reviewer was shocked to encounter on the very first paze of this volume the 
official Stalinist distortion (applying it to RES of Lenin’s remark of 1915 about 
the revolution in one country. 

Volume III of Professor Carr's history, dois to complement the internal 
politics and economics of Volumes I and II, treats in profuse detail and with 
meticulous scholarship Soviet diplomatic relations and Comintern activities during 
the chaotic six years after the revolution. Certain definite periods are made clear: 
cautiousness just after the October Revolution; a more revolutionary stand between 
the rival “imperialist” camps, during which the Brest Litovsk peace was con- 
cluded; a rapprochement with Germany from about May, 1918, until the German 
collapse; total diplomatic isolation and the first peak of world-revolutionary excite- 
ment, during 1919; then a steady trend toward normal relations with the outside 
world, temporarily interrúpted by the war with Poland and the renewal of 
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revolutionary hopes occasioned by it, but dramatically reafirmed with the “NEP” 
in foreign policy (the Anglo-Soviet trade agreement and the abandonment of 
revolutionary tactics for the Comintern). 

The main thesis here is familiar—the Soviet leadership's “dual policy” of pur- 
suing world revolution and national interest simultaneously. Professor Carr feels 
that Lenin, at least, saw no conflict between these aims, and that in reality such 
conflict was not usual. But the voluminous evidence here presented demonstrates 
the very early subordination of the fortunes of the world revolution to the security 
of the Russian state; it was in large measure to accomplish this subordination that 
firm Russian control was imposed on the Comintern from its inception. 

The three-volume work as a whole, as Professor Carr explains in the preface to 
Volume I, is designed to be not a history but “an analysis of those events which 
moulded the main lines of future development.” The reader, however, will not 
find an analytical study of institutional change, but rather a series of detailed 
presentations of the events themselves. To be sure, much general significance can 
be gleaned from the detail—above all, the compelling demonstration of the 
essentially “opportunist” or pragmatic character of the Soviet regime from the 
very beginning. In practically every respect, it seems—political, economic, military, 
. or diplomatic—the policies of the Soviet leaders were almost completely devoid of 
long-range plan or ideological directive. But of such basic Bolshevik traits Pro- 
fessor Carr has little explicit to say. 

The interest of Professor Carr's work is unnecessarily restricted by his not 
making it a general narrative history; odd emphases and omissions result from 
his attempt at an analytic approach. Particularly lacking is a connected account of 
the civil war and the intervention. The danger of distorted impressions and the 
degree of background knowledge which Professor Carr's presentation assumes 
unfortunately limit the principal value of his work to use by specialists, for whom 
it is unquestionably valuable. 


Indiana University Roserr V. DANIELS 


IN THE WORKSHOP OF THE REVOLUTION. By I. N. Steinberg. (New 
York: Rinehart and Company. 1953. Pp. xiv, 306. $4.00.) 


Mr. I. N. Steinberg, a Left Social Revolutionary, was the first Soviet com- 
missar of justice. In fact, he remains, after the death of Stalin, the sole survivor of 
Lenin's first and only coalition cabinet, the one that included seven Left Social 
Revolutionaries in addition to eleven Bolsheviks. The twenty-one brief chapters of 
the narrative carry Russian history from the eve of the revolutions of 1917 to the 
Kronstadt rebellion in March, 1921, which marked, in the opinion of the author, 
the final break between the Soviet regime and the masses, and they also include 
an analysis of the “five types of Russian revolutionists,” many eulogies of Social 
Revolutionary "heroes and martyrs," and a considerable amount of moral and 
political philosophizing. Mr. Steinberg has little to say about the revolutions 
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themselves, but he gives a very interesting account of the functioning of his com- 
missariat of justice and in general of the struggle between the Left Social Revolu- 
tionaries and the Bolsheviks within the coalition government. The book is attrac- 
tive in appearance, and it contains a good index; unfortunately the publication is 
not without its faults, such as an arbitrary and confused system of transliteration 
and the practice of referring to Russian titles only in their English translation, 

Although In the Workshop of the Revolution is by no means a major historical 
work and although it makes no fundamental addition to our knowledge of the 
first months and years of communist rule in Russia, it does possess some solid 
merits. Mr. Steinberg has an important and fascinating story to tell about himself 
and his Social Revolutionary colleagues in the coalition government, and he tells 
it well—with fervor and at times brilliance, if not in a comprehensive or an 
entirely convincing manner. Furthermore, the author's observations of Bolsheviks 
in action are often acute in general terms as well as supported by interesting 
detail: the most valuable parts of the book may well be those dealing with Soviet 
terror which is interpreted as a logical outcome of the communist view of the 
world. Finally, the uncommon viewpoint of the author, that of a Left Social 
Revolutionary, makes him bring into sharp focus things slighted in most other 
accounts of the period, such as the role of the peasant congresses or the fact that 
the revolution of February, and not only that of October, was quite bloody. 

In the Workshop of the Revolution also has certain serious weaknesses. Some 
of them stem from the basic approach of Mr. Steinberg to his material, the ap- 
proach which combines informality and lack of precision with moral earnestness 
and polemical zeal. Thus, on page 253 it is stated that “few” peasants availed 
themselves of Stolypin's legislation, and throughout the work the claim is made 
that splendid revolutionary justice (until subverted by the Bolsheviks) replaced 
the miserable tsarist legal system, while the reverse would be more accurate. 

But the gravest failing of the book is in the point of view of its Left Social 
Revolutionary author. Mr. Steinberg favors terrorism—of quite a different brand 
from the communist variety, to be sure—and revolution. Indeed he favors the 
October revolution as well as the disbanding of the popularly elected Constituent 
Assembly where his fellow Social Revolutionaries, but of the Right, had a ma- 
jority. Yet he wants to stand as a champion of "democracy" and all civilized values 
against communist “tyranny.” No wonder that his pages on the Constituent 
Assembly are historically misleading and morally and intellectually lamentable. 


State University of Iowa NicHoLas V. RrasaNovskv 
THE INCOMPATIBLE ALLIES: A MEMOIR-HISTORY OF GERMAN- 


SOVIET RELATIONS, 1918-1941. By Gustav Hilger and Alfred G. Meyer. 
(New York: Macmillan Company. 1953. Pp. xiii, 350. $5.00.) 


Tue troubled state of American-Russian relations has lately induced some his- 
torians and political analysts to examine the diplomatic dealings between Moscow 
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and Berlin in the interwar years with heightened interest and, occasionally, with 
preconceived notions. The most interesting, though not always convincing, treatise 
on the subject is E. H. Carr's volume of Albert Shaw Lectures given at the Johns 
Hopkins University in 1951. Carr noted in the preface of his book his special debt 
to Gustav Hilger, formerly second counselor at the German embassy in Moscow 
and now a resident of Washington, D.C. It is fortunate indeed that Hilger has 
been prevailed upon to put down some of his memories from the more than two 
decades he spent in dealing with Soviet diplomacy. He has had the effective help 
of an academic historian, Alfred G. Meyer, in the research for and the actual 
writing of the book; their co-operation was so close that the authors claim it 
would be very difficult to distribute credit for the different sections. 

Gustav Hilger, a modest, kindly, and wise gentleman in his later sixties, 
possesses a remarkable memory and an exceptional grasp of East European prob- 
lems. He has seen a great deal of history in the making. He knew the masters of 
the Kremlin well and observed Stalin intimately on various occasions. It speaks 
for the author that he tells of his experiences with frankness, even when this may 
not please his American readers; he admits, for instance, that the signing of the 
nonaggression pact of August 23, 1939, "meant the crowning of many long years 
of my efforts on behalf of good German-Soviet relations" (p. 308). Hilger enjoyed 
the respect of all his superiors in Moscow, from Count Brockdorff-Rantzau, cer- 
tainly a difficult man to get along with, and Herbert von Dirksen, who praised 
him in his own memoirs as one of the leading international authorities on Russia, 
to the ill-fated Count Werner von der Schulenburg. Even the arrogant Herr von 
Ribbentrop usually treated him politely. 

In general, Hilger's memoirs offer a well-balanced picture of German-Russian 
relations during a critical period. His calm and precise treatment of the military 
collaboration in the r920's deserves special praise. It will, of course, not satisfy 
those who would like to blacken Stresemann's memory by tying him closely to 
Seeckt's shady deals with the Soviet army. The volume, so crowded with details, 
contains only one slip: the Soviet government concluded its treaty of friendship 
and nonaggression with Yugoslavia on April 5, 1941 (not August 5, as stated on 


p. 326). 
Bard College Feux E. Hirscx 


DIPLOMACY IN A WHIRLPOOL: HUNGARY BETWEEN NAZI GER- 
MANY AND SOVIET RUSSIA. By Stephen D. Kertesz. [International 
Studies of the Committee on International Relations, University of Notre 
Dame.] (Notre Dame, Ind.: University of Notre Dame Press. 1953. Pp. xvi, 


273. $4.75.) 
Tus story of the international position of Hungary during and after the Second 


World War is told in a scholarly and restrained manner in this valuable study 
by a distinguished Hungarian diplomat. Part history and part memoirs, the care- 
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fully documented narrative draws heavily on the author's experience as the official 
in charge of preparing the Hungarian case for peace negotiations and later as 
secretary-general of his country's delegation to the Paris peace conference in 1946. 
The author shares with a majority of his countrymen a sense of injustice over the 
settlement of 1919 but shows unusual moderation in his choice of political 
methods. This moderation brought him a term in jail when the Nazis occupied 
Hungary in 1944, and a profound sense of frustration as an official of the Soviet- 
controlled government with which he finally severed his connections in 1947. 

The value of this account lies in the vivid detail with which the author 
describes the effects on Hungary's domestic and foreign policies of the wartime 
and postwar relations of the Soviet Union and the Western democracies, The 
manner in which Soviet influence was used to place the Communists in power 
is ably shown, and the author describes Hungary's position at the peace conference 
as one of trying “to play cards if you do not have a partner and your opponents 
hold all the aces” (p. 184). 

This account is also interesting as a case study of the problems of a defeated 
country at a peace conference. Faced with accusations of his country's responsi- 
bility for the war, the author saw it zs his duty to present the best possible 
case for Hungary on the ground that his delegation “should not assume responsi- 
bility for the Hungarian nation above that which is absolutely necessary. To do 
so would be contrary to the best interests of the people” (p. 168). Like many 
other governments in 1946, however, Hungary was preparing for a form of 
negotiation that never took place. As it turned out, the postwar balance of power 
placed the fundamental issues beyond the area of negotiation, and only a few 
secondary matters were decided at Paris. 


Princeton University C. E. Brack 


ERZHERZOG FRANZ FERDINAND VON OSTERREICH-ESTE: LEBEN, 
PLANE UND WIRKEN AM SCHICKSALSWEG DER DONAUMON- 
ARCHIE. By Rudolf Kiszling. (Graz: Hermann Böhlau. 1953. Pp. 356.) 


DIE NATIONALITATENFRAGE IM ALTEN OSTERREICH: DAS PROB- 
LEM DER KONSTRUKTIVEN REICHSGESTALTUNG. By Hugo 
Hantsch. [Wiener historische Studien, Band I.] (Vienna: Verlag Herold. 


1953. Pp. 124.) 


Iw 1950 Professor Robert A. Kann published The Multinational Empire, a 
book which will remain the standard work on the nationality problem of the 
Habsburg Monarchy for a number of years to come, though one may disagree 
with it on some specific issues (see AHR, LVI [April, 1951], 568). Now two 
Austrian publications have appeared on similar subjects, 

Quite a number of studies have been devoted to the heir presumptive to the 
Habsburg throne, General Kiszling, however, is the first who could build his 
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biography on the Nachlass, the unpublished papers of the archduke, a great bulk 
of archival material which Kiszling has used thoroughly indeed. Again one may 
refer to a study by Professor Kann, “Emperor William II and Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand in Their Correspondence” (AHR, LVII [January, 1952], 323-51), an 
article of limited scope which shows that in interpretation and penetration of the 
material one may go beyond what Kiszling has accomplished. On the other hand, 
Kiszling used one letter of the emperor, that of October 1, 1913, which apparently 
was not available to Kann; while the correspondence in Kann’s article closes on 
a buoyant optimistic note, it here ends in a minor key: Berlin is upset by the 
Austrian policy (pp. 213 f.). 

Since intimates of the archduke have written on him before, the general lines 
of his political thought as drawn by Kiszling offer nothing essentially new; but 
the shifting, unsettled character of his program is given more emphasis—for 
instance, in regard to the so-called trialistic concept in the planned reconstruction 
of the empire (pp. 221, 235 £, 250, 260). In matters of foreign policy it is sur- 
prising to find—though the archduke's antipathy against Italy was well known— 
that Francis Ferdinand, whose otherwise peaceful policy is again evidenced, seemed 
convinced that the empire would have to go to war against its partner in the 
Triple Alliance and to win back Lombardy and Venetia (p. 198). 

The personal part of the biography is very careful and definitive, though not 
eulogistic. Francis Ferdinand's relationship with the chief of staff, General Conrad, 
who has been usually represented as “the archduke's man,” is shown to have been 
problematic and changing. Once more Conrad's memoirs have proved to be an 
important source, 

The most impressive contribution Kiszling makes is the evidence concerning 
the degree to which Francis Ferdinand allowed himself to be drawn into opposi- 
tion to the ruling monarch. The conflict between Schónbrunn, the residence of 
the emperor, and Belvedere, the residence of the archduke, was certainly well 
known: some said that the Dual Monarchy had not only two parliaments but 
also two emperors. Francis Ferdinand's aide de camp referred to the archduke 
as the emperor's “most loyal opposition.” Kiszling describes how the military 
commander of Budapest received definitely conflicting orders from the emperor 
and the archduke. 

Professor Hantsch stresses, correctly, the unique character of the nationality 
problem of the Danubian monarchy. He emphasizes, again correctly, that such 
intellectual trends as national feelings which made for the dissolution of the 
empire proved stronger than the economic forces which worked for its unity. 
Like Professor Kann, Hantsch points to the crucial nature of the dualistic solu- 
tion (pp. 60 f, 96), but, with more emphasis than The Multinational Empire, 
he stresses the deadly character of Dr, Bene?" attitude toward the monarchy after 
the outbreak of World War I. 'This reviewer finds himself here in agreement with 
Hantsch but is inclined to disagree somewhat with the praise given to the articles 
of the Austrian constitution granting each nationality "equal rights" (pp. 47, 
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52, 59); no one ever bothered to define which group of people formed a “nation- 
ality” in this respect nor what these supposedly equal rights actually were. Thus 
cases developed in which the conclusion was reached that each so-called nation- 
ality had on the basis of the constitution a right to a national opera house and— 
as a matter of course—to a university of its own, both to be supported financially 
by Austria. More space might have been given to a discussion of the ideas of those 
who dreamed of a “supernational” Austrian nation. 

Based on wide reading in literature from both sides of the Atlantic and on 
the author's own experiences, Processor Hantsch's study is a very welcome con- 
tribution to the discussion of a vital problem of modern European history. 


Catholic University of America FRIEDRICH ENGEL-JANOSI 


DOCUMENTS ON GERMAN FOREIGN POLICY, 1918-1945. Series D (1937- 
1945). Volume V, POLAND; THE BALKANS; LATIN AMERICA; THE 
SMALLER POWERS, JUNE 1937-MARCH 1939. [Department of State Pub- 
lication 4964.] (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1953. Pp. Ixxxvi, 


977. $3.25.) 


AKTEN ZUR DEUTSCHEN AUSWARTIGEN POLITIK, 1918-1945. Serie D 
(1937-1945). Band V, POLEN, SÜDOSTEUROPA, LATEINAMERIKA, 
KLEIN- UND MITTELSTAATEN, JUNI 1937-MARZ 1939. (Baden-Baden: 
Imprimerie Nationale. 1953. Pp. Ixxxv, 831.) 


Every new volume of this well-known series is highly welcome not only in 
itself but also as an indispensable companion to the volumes previously pub- 
lished. For all the documents from captured archives of the German foreign 
ministry, though they have had tc be divided and arranged according to certain 
topics and areas, constitute one whole and illustrate as such the general back- 
ground of World War II. 'There is, however, one important difference between 
the present volume and the four which preceded it. While the latter covered 
German relations with the great powers, including the Austrian and Czechoslo- 
vakian crises which were indeed the most spectacular events of the period from 
1937 to March, 1939, the fifth volume deals more particularly with German rela- 
tions with the so-called smaller nations. But the first chapter, "Poland and Danzig: 
September 11, 1937-March 14, 1939,” contains documents which are as important 
as those published in the earlier volumes, since they set “the scene for the crisis 
in German-Polish relations which was te bring war on September 1, 1939.” With- 
out, therefore, entering into any details regarding the other chapters, it might be 
interesting to point out some of the conclusions which can be drawn from the 
140 new documents referring to the origin of that German-Polish crisis. 

The tension between the two powers started much earlier than usually is sup- 
posed: well before Munich and soon after the German-Polish nonaggression pact 
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of 1934. Already in May of the following year, 1935, the German government 
raised the question of an exterritorial Autobahn through the so-called Corridor, a 
claim which in addition to the well-known problems of Danzig was to prove the 
main stumbling block in the negotiations which immediately preceded the out- 
break of the war. In general, the reports of that experienced old-school diplomat 
and keen observer, the German ambassador in Warsaw, Hans Adolf von Moltke, 
are among the most revealing papers in the whole volume. They give ample 
evidence how wrong it is to speak of a pro-German attitude of Poland during all 
these years. Moltke repeatedly warned the German foreign office that in Poland 
powerful forces of both the Left and the Right “have never ceased to promote 
animosity against the Third Reich for one reason or another,” and that not even 
all members of the government nor the military leaders were “participating whole- 
heartedly in Beck's policy” (no. 53). 

Even more striking are the indications that Beck's own program, long before 
his trip to London which is discussed in the last document (no. 140), was turning 
more and more against the German conception of a new order in Central 
Europe. Quite recently J. A. Lukacs, in The Great Powers and Eastern Europe 
(New York, 1953), though he could use only the earlier volumes of the series, has 
rightly stressed that by favoring a common Polish-Hungarian frontier Beck hoped 
to create “a strong bloc of anti-Communist but not necessarily pro-German states” 
including also Yugoslavia, a “barrier idea” which Hitler did not like at all. 
Various documents published in the present volume (see for instance, nos. 67, 76, 
80, 83, 87) confirm that this was a major reason for the growing Polish-German 
tension, especially as Beck tried to gain even Rumania and possibly also a really 
independent Slovakia for that conception. 

German diplomacy was even more alarmed by the apparent improvement in 
Polish-Russian relations, as described in Count von der Schulenburg's report from 
Moscow, of December 3, 1938 (no. 108). Furthermore, a memorandum of 
Ribbentrop himself, written after his conversation with Beck in Warsaw, on 
January 26, 1939, shows his disappointment that Poland continued to reject any 
idea of “a treaty with Germany directed against the Soviet Union” and even of 
“an adherence to the anti-Comintern powers.” And he added: “I condemned the 
passivity of M. Beck's attitude and stated that it was more expedient to anticipate 
the development he had predicted and to take action against the Soviet Union by 
propaganda” (no. 126). Whether he himself already anticipated what Germany 
would do in view of Poland's persistent refusal is of course another question. 

On this and many other occasions the information contained in these new 
documents must be checked against other collections of diplomatic papers, espe- 
cially the Polish White Book, as the editors time and again suggest in their foot- 
notes. But the value of the additional material which they have made available 
can hardly be overrated. 


Fordham University O. Harzcki 
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HITLER'S SECRET CONVERSATIONS: HIS PRIVATE THOUGHTS 
AND PLANS IN HIS OWN WORDS, 1941-1944. With an Introductory 
Essay on THE MIND OF ADOLPH HITLER, by H. R. Trevor-Roper. 
(New York: Farrar, Straus and Young. 1953. Pp. xxx, 597. $6.50.) 


"Tuis volume represents a complete translation of the Bormann-Vermerke, notes 
on Hitler's after-dinner remarks to the staff and guests at his two eastern head- 
quarters, Rastenburg and Winnitza, dating chiefly from the period July 5, 1941, 
to September 7, 1942. After the latter date Hitler, increasingly distrustful of the 
high officers around him, put an end to the regular table talks, which had been 
recorded in shorthand and transcribed daily under the supervision of Martin 
Bormann. 'The present edition, however, also includes some brief fragments from 
various dates between June, 1943, and November, 1944. An editorial note points 
out that the volume of Hitlers Tischgesprüche published by Dr. Henry Picker 
(Bonn, 1951) comprises only about one half of the notes here presented. 

Unlike the “situation reports," edited by Felix Gilbert (Hier Directs His 
War, New York, 1950), these table talks are only in small part concerned with 
military questions. Here we read Hitlers personal and political recollections, 
notions of history, ideas for the future, and informal reactions to current events, 
Since these monologues are not, as in the Picker edition, dissected and regrouped 
topically, the reader may form his own opinion of the pleasure of Hitler’s com- 
pany from the continuous flow of the dictator's conversation, One moment the 
speaker is lecturing on the education cf chauffeurs, the next informing his grate- 
ful hearers that St. Paul's real name was Saul of Tarsus, or again, announcing 
that “nowadays humanity depends basically on the whale for its nourishment 
with fats.” 

There are also, of course, some interesting biographical data and revealing 
asides; but the amount of news in ali this should not be exaggerated. At least 
as interesting as the text is the introductory essay in which H. R. Trevor-Roper 
characterizes the volume as “the self-revelation of the most formidable among the 
“terrible simplifiers’ of history, the most systematic, the most historical, the most 
philosophical, and yet the coarsest, cruelest, least magnanimous conqueror the 
world has ever known.” Mr. Trevor-Roper is indignant at historians—historians 
in general, it would appear—for describing what Hitler did but evading the 
question of how he was able to do it. Worst of all, he charges, they practically 
ignore the mind of Adolf Hitler because they find it unattractive. 

As an admirer of Mr. Trevor-Roper's book, The Last Days of Hitler, I now 
find myself rather bewildered by his vehemence, which seems neither consistent 
with his earlier analysis nor altogether fair to his colleagues. (At any rate, interest 
in Hitler’s mind has not been wholly lacking: four years ago, in Hitler Directs 
His War, Felix Gilbert too invoked the telling image of “the terrible simplifier.") 
It is possible, is it not, to accept Hitler as a major figure, a frighteningly effective 
performer under certain conditions, without seeing in his thought, as such, any- 
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thing particularly subtle or complex? Are not the conditions still the crux of the 
problem? It seems not unfair to point out that one of the most valuable of Mr. 
"Trevor-Roper's past contributions to the history of the Third Reich has been 
unusual insight into the power of action itself, of hypnotizing, self-convinced 
oratory proceeding from a few crude notions. In themselves, Hitler’s table talks 
are the pontifications of a rancorous, egotistical Kleinbiirger, reveling in the atten- 
tion of a captive audience. They offer one more cause for gratitude that the Axis 
lost the war, but they do not suggest that historical emphasis should be shifted 
from the techniques of National Socialism to the philosophy of its Führer. 


Harvard University FRANKLIN L. For 


THE ROMMEL PAPERS. Edited by B. H. Liddell Hart. With the assistance of 
Lucie-Maria Rommel, Manfred Rommel, and General Fritz Bayerlein. Trans- 
lated by Paul Findlay. (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 1953. Pp. 
XXX, 545. $6.00.) 


Tue papers of Field Marshal Erwin Rommel which survived World War II 
have been arranged chronologically for the period from May, 1940, to October, 
1944, and edited in a fashion which emphasizes their authenticity. Most of the 
book consists of Rommel's narratives of his campaigns within this period. Rom- 
mel's son explains how all his father's papers were concealed, which of them were 
saved, and which were either lost or destroyed. The gaps in the narrative have 
been filled either by a former subordinate, General Bayerlein ("Winter Campaign, 
1941-1942" and “Invasion—1944”), or by Rommel's son (“Italy, 1943" and 
"The Last Days"). These four sections written by others also contain insertions 
from Rommel's notes and letters, as do his own narratives in the form here given. 
All have been translated into somewhat colloquial English. The editor has sup- 
plied introductory notes and explanatory passages of value, and holds the copy- 
right. Photographic illustrations are culled from Rommel's own large collection. 
The book is very successful in both attempting to hold a reader's lively interest 
and exhibiting Rommel as an admirable military figure. 

How reliable is it? Certainly some of the papers are primary sources. Rommel's 
almost daily letters to his wife and entries from a diary which he dictated to an 
aide are frequently reproduced. These letters have been rather freely translated 
and have been subjected to deletions which are often not indicated. Some of the 
deletions consisted of Rommel's comments on men and events. Some messages 
and official reports are quoted at length in the narratives. Among them is Rom- 
mel's warning to Hitler, dated July 15, 1944, which Lt. Gen. Hans Speidel has 
described (Invasion, 1944 [Chicago, 1950], pp. 115-16) as bearing a postscript 
in Rommel's own handwriting. As printed here, the purport of the postscript 
appears as an integral part of the document which Speidel drafted. The liberties 
taken with these primary documents may involve no distortions of meaning but, 
by masking any changes, the editor has created a general uncertainty. 
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Rommel’s lengthy narratives of his campaigns were completed when action 
was light or when he was convalescing from illnesses. The reviewer has com- 
pared one sample with official records originating in Rommel's headquarters and 
with other pertinent evidence. The merits and weaknesses characteristic of such 
military accounts are exhibited. In describing the Axis attack in central Tunisia 
which began on February 14, 1943, Rommel ignored the American counterattack 
made next day. He disregarded an important feature of the Axis plan, that 
elements of the 21st Panzer Division would shift from the first battle area after a 
victory there in order to come under Rommel’s control for an attack in the Gafsa 
area. He referred to a success by that division at Sbeitla when he must have meant 
at Sidi bou Zid. He wrongly identified one of the units under his own command. 
He also wrongly identified the American division which met the first attack on 
February 14. The editor corrects this fault but himself contributes to confusion 
by erroneously attributing the defense of Kasserine Pass to the U.S. 34th Division 
and by ignoring that unit's part in the defense of Sbiba gap. Although none of 
these errors may be major, they are a substantial offset to the great value of 
Rommel’s record of his movements, thoughts, and decisions. Concerning strategic 
and tactical problems, Rommel presents his own position vigorously and seems 
less than fair to General von Arnim, as he does elsewhere to Kesselring. In 
regard to both factual details and broader topics, The Rommel Papers must be 
used with caution. 

As a rising military commander, husband and father, and German patriot, 
Rommel appears to great advantage. After discounting the tendency of documents 
written and edited as these have been to place Rommel in the best possible light, 
a reader must yet conclude that Rommel's military distinction was earned and 
that his personal qualities invite respect. 


Washington, D.C. GzoncE Freprerick Howe 


STORIA DEL FASCISMO: L'ITALIA DAL 1919 AL 1945. By Luigi Salvato- 
relli and Giovanni Mira. (Rome: Edizioni novissima. 1952. Pp. 1040. L. 4000.) 


STORIA DEI FUORUSCITI. By Aldo Garosci, (Bari: Laterza. 1953. Pp. 310. 
L. 1400.) 


For the first few years after the fall of Fascism and the end of the Second 
World War, Italian historians seemed unable to come to grips with the twenty- 
year experience of tyranny from which they had just emerged. The memory of its 
specific acts of oppression was too obsessive, and the experience of liberation too 
equivocal, to permit the sort of broadly focused view that might embrace the 
whole era in a fresh synthesis. In the ideological struggles and disappointments 
incident to the consolidation of the post-Fascist regime, historical writing almost 
necessarily became highly personal—witness the flood of memoirs and of apolo- 
gias. The result was a considerable contribution to belles-lettres and to the raw 
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material of history, but little true historical writing. Nearly ten years after the fall 
of Mussolini, the basic works on the Fascist era remained the same as a decade 
and a half earlier—the impressively documented, if frankly polemical, writings of 
such émigrés as Salvemini and Rossi (Angelo Tasca), all dating from the middle 
and late 1930's and nearly all (in their English edition) out of print. 

In the past year and a half, this historical gap has at last begun to be filled. 
Luigi Salvatorelli, one of the most respected of Italy's older historians and a Liberal 
in the major parliamentary tradition, in collaboration with Giovanni Mira has 
brought out a massive volume that will doubtless rank for years to come as the 
standard handbook on the Fascist era. In more than a thousand pages of closely 
printed, double-column type the authors have compressed material that in ordi- 
nary form would run to several volumes. The sources they have used are the 
obvious ones—newspapers, the accounts of participants, official Fascist reports, 
and the critical works of émigré scholars. In some of the sections dealing with 
economic and military policy they have in addition incorporated contributions 
by more specialized writers. The volume lays no claim to being definitive: in the 
words of its authors it is "nothing more than a preliminary organization of his- 
torical material on Fascism designed to furnish an adequate foundation for subse- 
quent researches and expositions." 

Within this modest framework, however, the authors have accomplished a most 
useful service. Their book provides not only a clear running account of the major 
events of a quarter century of Italian history; it offers detailed topical outlines 
of the development of corporative institutions, of church-state relations, of the 
gradual degradation of the monarchy, and of the activities of the opposition abroad 
and at home. Omissions and questionable interpretations are few: one notes the 
absence of a discussion of those figures in the cultural life of the country (Piran- 
dello and the like) who remained largely uninfluenced by the regime; one might 
ask for a more critical analysis of Mussolini's social legislation and a less hortatory 
tone in the sections on the war. But basically the volume accomplishes its purpose. 

A second recent work on the Fascist period, Aldo Garosci's Storia dei Fuorus- 
citi, is slighter in scope. Yet as a discussion of the anti-Fascist emigration it neces- 
sarily encompasses the whole era from Mussolini's accession to his fall. Readers 
familiar with Garosci's earlier Vita di Carlo Rosselli, published in 1945, will 
recognize the defects and strong points of his writing—a tendency to confuse his 
account with an overabundance of names, to lose himself in the re-evocation of 
doctrinal disputes of slight contemporary interest, and to concentrate too uncriti- 
cally on the career of Rosselli—all this, however, combined with a clarity and 
compactness of expression and a sure grasp of the permanent significance of the 
anti-Fascist experience. In the latter sense, Garosci's new book marks a distinct 
advance over his earlier work: he presents more persuasively than before Rosselli's 
historical claim to unique importance in that the founder of Giustizia e Libertà, 
in contrast to nearly all the other exiles, saw that Italian anti-Fascism could ulti- 
mately succeed only if it established itself as an independent force in international 
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politics. And Rosselli’s failure in the supreme opportunity and test—the Spanish 
Civil War—and the resulting Communist preponderance in the emigration, 
Garosci shows to have been the decisive developments that virtually dictated the 
course of the Italian resistance movement during the Second World War. 

Salvatorelli’s and Garosci’s books are the first important reinterpretations of 
Mussolini’s Italy in the light of ten years of subsequent history. These, however, 
doubtless are only the beginniag of a succession of forthcoming studies and 
re-evaluations. To date there has not even appeared an adequate biography of 
Mussolini (since Megaro’s splendid work on the Duce’s early career has remained 
without a sequel). But in another sense the writings of such men as Salvatorelli 
and Garosci mark an end rather than a beginning: they are still of the generation 
of conscious anti-Fascists; even Garosci, far younger than Salvatorelli, in this 
respect ranks as of the old school. Within Italy there is obviously growing up a 
new generation of young scholars, relatively untouched by the experience either 
of Fascism or of the struggle against it. It will perhaps be left to them to define 
how the new Italy—a parliamentary democracy, it is true, but far different from 
the Italy dreamed of by the emigration and the resistance alike—will at length 
come to terms with its own immediate past. 


Stanford University H. Sruarr HucHes 


VENTI ANNI DI VITA POLITICA. By Luigi Albertiri. Parte prima, L'ES- 
PERIENZA DEMOCRATICA ITALIANA DAL 1898 AL 1914. Volume I, 
1898-1908; Volume II, 1909-1914. Parte seconda, L'ITALIA NELLA 
GUERRA MONDIALE. Volume I, LA CRISI DEL LUGLIO 1914, LA 
NEUTRALITÀ E L'INTERVENTO; Volume II, DALLA DICHIARAZI- 
ONE DI GUERRA ALLA VIGILIA DI CAPORETTO (MAGGIO 1915- 
OTTOBRE 1917); Volume III, DA CAPORETTO A VITTORIO VENETO 
(OTTOBRE 1917-NOVEMBRE 1918). (Bologna: Nicola Zanichelli Editore. 
1950-1953. Pp. xxx, 501; 518; 579; 597; 566. 1500 lire for each vol. of first 
part; 2000 lire for each vol. of second part.) 


Tue name of Luigi Albertini (1871-1941) deserves a high place among the 
pre-eminent figures of contemporary Italy. As publisher and editor of the Corriere 
della Sera of Milan, he transformed that paper into one of the foremost organs of 
European public opinion, comparable, mutatis mutandis, to The Times of London 
and the New York Times, until it was shorn from him by totalitarian Fascism; 
yet such was the impress that the force of his character and intellect left on the 
Corriere that it remained even during the Fascist regime and it remains to this 
day the best newspaper in Italy. : 

Once divested of the Corriere, Albartini—as some Americans, including the 
reviewer, and many more Englishmen well remember—labored valiantly (he was 
virtually an exile, iz Italy) to keep alive those forces of literalism and democracy 
which would brook no compromise with totalitarian Fascism, firm in the convic- 
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tion that those forces would eventually prevail over the onslaughts of totalitarian- 
ism whether of the Right or of the Left. Moreover, during his enforced isolation 
from public life, well-nigh unbearable to a man of his temperament, he carved 
out two new careers for himself—that of agriculturist and that of historian. In 
the former capacity, he directed a remarkable agricultural development in the 
Roman Campagna, and in the latter he wrote a cardinal work on the origins of 
the First World War (reviewed in this journal, LIII [April, 1948], 539-40, and 
now being translated into English) and the five partly autobiographical, partly 
historical volumes before us covering the years from 1898 to 1918. 

These volumes, based firmly on the collection of the Corriere and on the 
author's vivid recollection of events in which he was closely involved, are of the 
first importance and should find their way into every respectable historical library. 
To one who has studied the period in question from another angle of vision, 
Albertini may seem to give undue emphasis to political factors in the more or less 
orthodox sense, but considering the paucity of good secondary works on highly 
controversial aspects, and even the chronicle itself, of Italian political history, this 
very emphasis may be accounted a virtue, the more so in view of the author's 
exceptional authority and equipment. With respect to a goodly number of issues 
and personalities, his resolute and searching attitude will command serious atten- 
tion even while it may provoke sharp disagreement, The tone throughout is 
dignified, at times nostalgic and generous, at times severe and merciless. And, 
it is pleasant to record, the narrative is singularly free of the fatuity and the insipid 
anecdote that mark so many autobiographical or semiautobiographical writings. 

It may be regretted that Albertini does not deal with the postwar period and 
the advent of Fascism to power, as he had been strongly urged to do, even at the 
sacrifice of his work on the origins of the First World War; but he doubtless had 
compelling reasons for choosing to devote his remaining energies to the manu- 
scripts that have now found their way into print and to other equally worthy 
causes. The absence of two or three retrospective volumes on the postwar period 
is not pure loss, however, for there is extant a considerable amount of material on 
the role he played and the judgments he held in connection with the “Fascist 
Revolution." Meanwhile, and quite apart from strictures, qualifications, and 
reservations that occur to us and cannot be explained in a brief review, let us be 
grateful for the testimony that one of the sturdiest heirs of the Cavourian tradi- 
tion and one of the first citizens of the Third Italy has left us of the domestic 
and international vicissitudes of the “last phase of the Risorgimento." 


Queens College GAUDENS MEGARO 


L'EUROPE EN FACE DE SON DESTIN. By Edouard Bonnefous, Professeur à 
PInstitut des Hautes Etudes Internationales, Député, ancien Ministre. Preface 
d'André Siegfried de l'Académie Française. (Paris: Presses universitaires de 
France. 1952. Pp. 386. goo fr.) 
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Epovarp Bonnefous treats the problem of European unity with the authority 
of both a trained scholar and an experienced statesman. He is professor, co-editor 
with André Siegfried of L'année politique, member of the consultative assembly 
of the Council of Europe, and the author of the Bonnefous Plan for a European 
Transportation Authority. 

Although M. Bonnefous is an active partisan of European unity he marshals 
and analyzes the essential facts and the contending opinions in a critical and 
balanced fashion. He is critical of particular American, British, and German poli- 
cies and practices but his treatment is always fair, measured, and objective, He 
does three things in this volume: summarizes the historical and cultural bases of 
Europe and the attempts made in history to realize European unity; analyzes the 
principal contemporary economic, financial, and political problems of Europe; and 
analyzes and evaluates the recent developments in the direction of integration. 
Relevant documents are printed in the Annexes. 

The history of individual precursors oí the “European idea” is admirably 
summarized to 1914. The story from 1919 in a Europe “more fragmented than 
ever” is handled in considerable detail. The author gives a vivid and minute 
description of Europe's “tragic” economic situation after World War II, showing 
how the “anguishing” problem of the dollar deficit made 1947 the crucial year. 
The Economic Council of Europe, the Marshall Plan, and the European Organi- 
zation of Economic Cooperation are ably and sympathetically presented and the 
Marshall Plan is called an “incontestable success,” though the expected European 
co-ordination and integration did not materialize. He points out that the relative 
stabilization reached by 1950 was shattered by the war in Korea. 

The history of the revival of the “European idea" during and after the war 
makes interesting reading in brief historical retrospect. By 1948 even governments 
were beginning to get interested. First came the Brussels Military Pact, followed 
by the Council of Europe with its consultative assembly and committee of foreign 
ministers, The great hopes associated with the latter were dissipated in a “pro- 
found disillusionment.” M. Bonnefous outlines the conflict between the two 
organs of the council and calls attention to its constitutional and political limita- 
tions. The history of the Coal-Steel Community is well told. The development of 
the European Defense Community and the problems associated with it are care- 
fully stated and assessed; significant differences between the Pleven Plan and the 
ultimate EDC treaty are pointed out, 

M. Bonnefous recognizes the opposition of Great Britain as the major obstacle 
to a United Europe. British abstention, he writes, is “profoundly regrettable,” for 
British participation is “indispensable to counterpoise the demographic and 
economic expansion of West Germany” (p. 241). He continues: “The German 
problem presents the greatest difficulty facing European organization at the same 
time that it makes this organization indispensable.” His final paragraph reads: 
“The most urgent task consists in restaring to Europeans their confidence in their 
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destiny. The future of Europe depends in a very large degree on its will, its 
faith, its certainty in the permanence of its future, To establish Europe is not to 
erect one imperialism against another. It is to discipline a continent, it is to 
defend a certain concept of man.” 


Macalester College HuntLeY DUPRE 


Far Eastern History 


JAPAN'S NORTHERN FRONTIER: A PRELIMINARY STUDY IN COLO- 
NIZATION AND EXPANSION WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE 
RELATIONS OF JAPAN AND RUSSIA. By John A. Harrison. (Gaines- 
ville: University of Florida Press. 1953. Pp. xii, 202. Cloth $4.75, paper $3.75.) 


Tue strategic consequences of Russia's post-World War II acquisition of the 
Kuriles and Sakhalin has belatedly brought to American attention the existence of 
a little-known diplomatic frontier north of Japan. Russo-Japanese rivalry off the 
northeast coast of Asia has been long and at times intense. The strategic and 
economic stakes involved have been consistently underestimated by all except the 
Japanese and Russians. 

In actuality this book deals with two frontiers. The first, a political one involv- 
ing the clash of Russian and Japanese interests principally in the Kuriles and 
Sakhalin, is briefly covered down to the boundary agreement of 1875, at which 
time Japan traded her claims on Sakhalin for full possession of the Kuriles. The 
story has been ably handled by a number of Japanese scholars but has needed 
telling in English. It is on the second, the colonial, frontier of Hokkaido that the 
book places its principal emphasis. While Dr. Harrison's treatment of this frontier 
in its early centuries, especially his attempt to demonstrate the effect of the colonial 
northland on Japanese political structure, is at times open to question, he reaches 
firmer ground as he approaches the Restoration, and makes a real contribution in 
his concluding description of the attempt of the Meiji government to colonize 
Hokkaido systematically under the Kaitakushi between 1868 and 1881, It was a 
venture which, as Professor Harrison points out, brought out in relief the many 
complex problems faced by new Japan—the attempt to modernize with untrained 
men and insufficient capital, the desire to obtain foreign aid and advice in the 
face of the extreme national pride of the Japanese, the dichotomy between defense 
considerations and possibilities of economic exploitation, Americans will read 
with interest the account of the United States mission to Hokkaido (1871-75) 
beaded by Horace Capron, commissioner of agriculture under President Grant. 

All in all, this is a timely monograph, carefully documented, and noteworthy 
for its use of Japanese sources and papers in the library of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. Appendixes containing a note on the Western discovery of Hok- 
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kaido, the texts of early Japanese treaties with Russia, and an annotated bibliog- 
raphy will be of use to the specialist, 


University of Michigan Joan Waitney Harc 


American History 


CATALOGUE OF THE LIBRARY OF THOMAS JEFFERSON. Volumes H 
and III, PHILOSOPHY. Compiled with Annotations by E. Millicent Sowerby. 
(Washington: Library of Congress. 1953. Pp. 433; 481. $3.75, $4.75.) 


À GENERAL estimate of this outstanding publication has already been given in 
the review of the first part dealing with “civil and natural history" (AHR, LVIII 
[July, 1953], 930). Volume II contains chapters xvr to xxr, dealing with Ethics, 
Moral Philosophy, Law of Nature, Law of Nations, Religion, Equity, Common 
Law, Merchant Law, Maritime Law, and Ecclesiastical and Foreign Law. 
Volume III contains only the enormous chapter on Politics. As in the first 
part of the catalogue, the interest of the entries is much enhanced by the 
additional material collected by the bibliographer from original sources and' 
direct transcriptions from manuscript documents. Thanks to these notes we 
are informed of the history of many items, when they were procured, from 
what source, and what price was paid for them; we are informed of Jeffer- 
son's insistence on a particular item and on a particular edition and very 
often of his opinion of the work and the author. It is quite possible that many of 
the books were never really read by their owner. They were obtained because 
Jefferson endeavored to cover adequately every branch of human activity, without 
permitting his likes and dislikes to interfere with the plan he had formed to 
collect as complete a reference library of "useful knowledge" as could be gathered 
through unrelenting efforts extending over fifty years. However, a quantitative 
analysis might serve as a clue to the relative importanze attributed by Jefferson 
to certain chapters. Thus the fact that he collected more than 250 titles dealing 
directly with religion shows at least that he was not indifferent to the subject. 
His personal and doubtless passing interest in the affair of the diamond necklace, 
which occurred when he was in Paris, is reflected in a rich collection of pamphlets 
on the subject (items 1766-2098). As was to be expected the division on common 
law is very extensive (items 1766-2c98) and includes the laws of England with 
practically all the essential commentaries and the statutes and laws of Virginia. 
The laws and statutes of all the other states are listed under "Foreign Law” with 
the Codex Justinianus, the laws of Scotland, and the “Code civil des Francais.” 

An analysis of chapter xxiv forming Volume III of this publication is even 
more rewarding. This section as a whole obviously reflects Jefferson's political 
interests and activities. The range of the collection is very wide but is decidedly 
centered on matters concerning more or less directly American politics, the subdi- 
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visions indicated by Jefferson being: special government, ancient and modern; 
France, monarchical, revolutionary, imperial, and her colonies; England, constitu- 
tion, parliament, dependencies; United States, colonial, revolutionary, reconsti- 
tuted states; political economy, general statistics, commerce, and finance. The limi- 
tations of the collection are obvious. 

Unlike John Adams, Jefferson very seldom embellished the margin of his books 
with comments and annotations, À few of the items listed in this chapter however 
contain manuscript notes of outstanding value. Some of the most striking are: 
an edition of the Federalist with the authorship of the essays indicated by Jeffer- 
son; the Summary View of British America with corrections and annotations in 
the hand of the author; Whately's Principles of Trade, with passages by Benjamin 
Franklin indicated by Jefferson; Lord Kames's Essays on the Principle of Morality, 
with a brief but capital discussion on the treatment of “captives” and prisoners of 
war in the hand of Jefferson; Condorcet's Esquisse with a manuscript note indi- 
cating that the “Act for Religious Freedom” was printed on handbills and circu- 
lated in France in 1789; and finally Ramsay's Thoughts on the Origin and Nature 
of Government, with a running commentary in the hand of Benjamin Franklin, 
a treasure about which Jefferson raved and which he termed “the relict of a saint.” 

No study of Jefferson can be undertaken without referring to these volumes, 
which constitute a real monument to the sage of Monticello. To the nonspecialist 
they afford a fascinating opportunity to visit with Mr. Jefferson, to browse in his 
library under his guidance and, through the abundant extracts from his letters, 
to carry with him these imaginary conversations which are the delight of leisurely 
readers and book lovers. 


Princeton University GILBERT CHINARD 


ANDREW JACKSON: HIS CONTRIBUTION TO THE AMERICAN TRA- 
DITION. By Harold C. Syrett. [Makers of the American Tradition Series.] 
(Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company. 1953. Pp. 298. $3.00.) 


ROGER WILLIAMS: HIS CONTRIBUTION TO THE AMERICAN TRA- 
DITION. By Perry Miller. [Makers of the American Tradition Series.] 
(Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company. 1953. Pp. 273. $3.00.) 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN: HIS CONTRIBUTION TO THE AMERICAN 
TRADITION. By 1. Bernard Cohen. [Makers of the American Tradition 
Series.] (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company. 1953. Pp. 320. $3.00.) 


À PROBLEM facing publisher and historian alike in these days of rising printing 
costs is how to get more history into fewer pages. These three volumes, the first 
of a new series under the general editorship of Hiram Haydn and Donald Bigelow, 
offer a fresh solution. 'They are neither anthology nor biography. Rather, they 
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combine the selected and edited writings of notable Americans with interpretations 
of their careers by the author-editors who have put the books together. 

There is no attempt to be comprehensive; each volume concentrates upon those 
acts or thoughts which form the lasting contribution that the individual in ques- 
tion has made to the American tradition, On the one hand, this method enables 
the author to shear away a mass of extraneous incident and make what he deems 
the chief significance of his man stand out in bold relief. On the other, it drasti- 
cally limits the historical and biographical background, necessitating a certain 
amount of preknowledge on the part of the reader if he is to gain full benefit from 
the stimulating commentaries and source material. 

The editing of source material is an outstanding merit of all three volumes. 
The text of the documents is modern but not modernized; spelling, capitaliza- 
tion, punctuation, and abbreviation have been revised where necessary to achieve 
clarity and readability, but the guiding rule has been fidelity to the language of 
the original. More important, selections have been made with a sharp eye for 
fresh material, a discerning sense of what should be left out, and an awareness that 
some writings simply must be included, no matter how familiar. As a result, one 
lays down each volume with a feeling of having gained a sound knowledge of why 
its subject was a great leader. 

Each of the three authors has succeeded in lifting his book well above the level 
of the ordinary. Perry Miller, discarding many a well-known dictum, reinterprets 
Roger Williams as an intense theologian, a strict Calvinist to the end, and a 
champion of religious freedom whose typological view of life is far removed from 
the intellectual premises of Jefferson's day. I. Bernard Cohen, faced with the 
extraordinary complexity of “the many-sided Franklin,” finds his unifying theme 
in the empiricism that Franklin applied to virtually every problem he dealt with, 
whether it was how to ascertain the nature of electricity, how to gain wealth, 
how to be a diplomat or a good citizen, or how to concoct a tall story. Harold 
C. Syrett, with precise organization and incisive comment, places Andrew Jackson 
firmly in his times, as a nationalist who discovered presidential power in the will 
of the majority, and as the exponent of a middle-class, nineteenth-century laissez- 
faire capitalism that bears little resemblance to the economics of twentieth-century 
liberals. 

All these interpretations are sustained most convincingly by the abundant 
documentary evidence. Indeed, all three authors maintain uniformly high stand- 
ards in this promising new series, which the publisher has provided with a read- 
able type-face, a pleasing format, and attractive and durable binding. 


University of Colorado Hat BripGES 


TOBACCO COAST: A MARITIME HISTORY OF CHESAPEAKE BAY IN 
THE COLONIAL ERA. By Arthur Pierce Middleton. Edited for the Museum 
by George Carrington Mason. (Newport News, Va.: Mariners’ Museum. 1953. 
Pp. xii, 482. $5.00.) 
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Tobacco Coast is at once more and less than its subtitle indicates. In this stout, 
leisurely volume a world of lore on food, wild life, weather, tobacco culture, and 
the like is interpolated not always in proportion or even demonstrable relevance 
to the main theme. Too frequently the author has yielded to the understandable 
temptation to string together a series of illustrations or quotations when terse gen- 
eralization would have quickened the exposition and sharpened the outline for 
readers. This characteristic, reinforced by topical treatment of materials under 
the headings, “Sea and Bay,” “Commerce,” “Shipping,” and “Warfare,” vitiates 
the sense of movement or development in Chesapeake maritime history. The 
time-honored method of “letting the facts speak” has many merits, but it also 
has definite limitations. Preoccupation with gathering and recording facts rather 
than interpreting them has resulted here in a book that is rich but not easily 
digested. Many questions well worth asking are not raised at all, either explicitly 
or implicitly. 

But from another point of view these weaknesses turn into strength. The 
wealth of detail, gathered from an astonishing mass of manuscript sources in 
Virginia and Maryland, is both useful and suggestive. Surely the author was right 
to present the result of his researches and surely, also, he is too modest in his 
disclaimer of literary merit for his work. His study grows out of an evident love 
for the Chesapeake country reflected most vividly in the opening chapters on 
“Sea and Bay," which are replete with charm. The sketch of the “Great Bay of 
Chesapeake" not only conveys a genuine feeling for the variety and grandeur of 
the 4,612 miles of shoreline inside the capes, but reveals a clear understanding 
of the function of the waterways as a factor in populating and unifying the 
whole "tobacco coast." 

It would probably not be too great a hazard to guess that T'obacco Coast was 
born of the author's feeling that the maritime history of the Chesapeake has been 
unduly neglected, as it most certainly has, Smaller in volume and less intensely 
active than Yankee shipping, Chesapeake maritime activity is by no means negli- 
gible. In Virginia and Maryland seafaring did not spring from inner necessity as 
in New England. Yet the love of salt water and the desire to exploit its resources 
launched ships and bred mariners in respectable numbers about the Bay. Always, 
however, these were overshadowed by English shipping which was by definition 
foreign to the indigenous maritime activities of the tobacco colonies, yet inextrica- 
bly interwoven with them. Almost every facet of Chesapeake maritime history— 
convoying, defense of the Bay, all the ocean trades—is affected by this complica- 
tion. It is an accomplishment worthy of notice that the author has solved the 
difficulty of presentation involved without unsettling the perspective of his book. 

Documentation and scholarly apparatus are ample and sound. 


Vanderbilt University AusnEY C. Lanp 


THE MISSOURI CONTROVERSY, 1819-1821. By Glover Moore. (Lexington: 
University of Kentucky Press. 1953. Pp. viii, 383. $6.00.) 
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Turis volume should take its place on bookshelves with Floyd Shoemaker's 
excellent study (Missouri’s Struggle for Statehood, 1804-1821) published in 1916, 
and supersede Mrs. Archibald Dixon's study of 1899. His judicious selection of 
materials, his lucid style, and his sympathetic understanding of both sides pre- 
sent a readable and detached exposition of Missouri's struggle for statehood. The 
book contains eleven chapters, beginning with a background of sectionalism and 
ending with the “Significance of the Missouri Controversy.” 

Dr. Moore accepts the Turner thesis that from the days of the Revolution we 
thought “sectionally.” He proves wrong beyond a doubt the older thesis that the 
Missouri Controversy came up suddenly, like “a fire bell in the night.” Northern 
and Southern critics had much to say in 1774, in the Continental Congress where 
economic differences were aired, and in the Constitutional Convention where 
compromise led to the “three-fifths clause” in the Constitution—a major sectional 
issue in 1787 and the “major issue in the Missouri” struggle. The ascendancy of 
the Virginians quieted Southern fears until 1819, while the New England Fed- 
eralists and Democrats resented the Virginia dynasty and Southern domination of 
the nation's capital. 

The Missouri Controversy was produced by sectional economic differences, 
Clintonian Democrats in New York who chafed under Southern domination of 
their party, Federalists who moved to restrict slavery in Missouri to avoid having 
so many presidents from the South, and by the humanitarians. Dr. Moore places 
the blame for the controversy in 1819 primarily on Federalists with an ostensible 
moral purpose, the Northern presses, and, above all, a Federalist fear of a con- 
tinued political unbalance in the national government. Like Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., 
he doubts the sincerity of the Nortkern moralists. The country was genuinely 
aroused only once, and that was in the fall of 1819. The people were more inter- 
ested in making a living in the severe depression of those years than in the Mis- 
souri question, Hot tempers flared most in the halls of Congress, 

Henry Clay, who emerged as the “Great Pacificator,” is paid a high tribute 
for his dexterity in Congress. The significance of the three compromises that are 
known as “The Missouri Compromise” is seen in the clarification of the sectional 
issues that foreshadowed the future, the precedents in subjects for controversial 
debate over slavery and the Union, and the end of “the liberal phase of antebellum 
Southern history.” The Missouri Controversy was the beginning of a strong 
“definitive defense of slavery” that soon swept the Southern philosophers, aboli- 
tionists, and nonvocal elements into the camp of advocates of slavery. From the 
debates in Congress and the press, the Douglas Democ-ats could find their pro- 
posals in 1854-1860. 

Copious footnotes, an extensive bibliography, tables of data, four full-page 
illustrations, and an adequate index augment the text. 


Miami University WiLLram E. SMITH 
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THE PEOPLE CALLED SHAKERS: A SEARCH FOR THE PERFECT 
SOCIETY. By Edward Deming Andrews. (New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1953. Pp. xvi, 309. $6.00.) 


Turre were two distinct types of communitarian experiments which flourished 
in late eighteenth- and early nineteenth-century America. One was an attempt to 
create a new economic pattern for society, such as the Fourierist Phalanxes, of 
which twenty-eight had been established by 1860, and the Owenite and the Icaria 
communities. Other types of communitarianism, which found a foothold in 
America alongside of the purely secular types, were those which had a sectarian 
or a religious basis, such as the Shakers, the Rappites or the Harmonists, and the 
Amana communities. Religious communitarianism set the pattern for the whole 
communitarian movement in Ámerica, and the communities which were founded 
on a religious basis lasted longer and were the most successful economically. And 
of all the religious communitarians the Shakers are historically the most important. 

The present volume is the outcome of a growing interest in the Shakers on 
the part of the author and his wife, which began with a casual call at the Shaker 
community at Hancock, Massachusetts, to buy a loaf of Shaker bread. This interest 
grew, as the author states, “from bread to chairs, from chairs and other forms of 
furniture to tools, from tools to the multiple things made by tools, and from 
these to books and manuscripts, prints and paintings.” Their contacts, thus begun 
with the few remaining Shaker sisters, for there are no longer any men in the two 
remaining Shaker communities, led to a determination to tell the whole Shaker 
story. The result is this admirable study of Shakerism from its origins to the 
present. - 

The two main doctrines of Shakerism were their peculiar millennialism that 
held that Christ had appeared in the person of Ann Lee, their founder, and that 
the sex relation was the basis of all sin, Hence their official name, “Believers in 
Christ's Second Appearing,” and celibacy, which was practiced in all their com- 
munities. Since every Shaker community was composed of both sexes, elaborate 
rules were devised to regulate the relationship of the sexes (p. 179), and the 
remarkable fact is that no case of scandal over sex matters in any community has 
come to light. 

Character traits developed in the Shaker communities made it inevitable that 
these communities should become hives of industry, and the accumulation of 
communal wealth naturally followed. From the beginning the Shaker “Lead” 
adopted a policy of never going in debt, and when land, cattle, or tools were pur- 
chased they were always of the best quality. Everyone in the community learned 
a trade, and what was produced was without a flaw. They developed the first 
seed-growing industry in the country, invented the flat broom, while their barns 
housed the finest livestock to be found anywhere. Skillful cabinetmakers were 
developed in each community and Shaker furniture, especially their chairs, gained 
a nation-wide reputation for excellence. 
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“No one who has written on the Shakers has been able to enter into their 
spirit as has the author of this volume, or to appraise more fairly their unique 
contribution “to a restless age of competitive individualism.” Although they set 
an example of excellence in everything they produced, their principal influence 
came from what one member termed “consolidated goodness.” 

If this book has any faults it is in the absence of definite references to sources 
and the failure to include a more comprehensive bibliography. 


Dallas, Texas WiLLtam W., SWEET 


THE BEGINNINGS OF GRADUATE EDUCATION IN AMERICA. By 
Richard ]. Storr. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1953. Pp. ix, 195. 
$5.00.) 


Mucx has been written concerning the history and problems of higher educa- 
tion in the United States but little on the development of postgraduate education. 
Apart from studies by W. Carson Ryan, Byrne J. Horton, and Mary B. Pierson, 
which deal primarily with the period of the founding of the Hopkins and other 
graduate schools, there have been few accounts of any length or thoroughness on 
the history of instruction leading to the master's and the doctor's degrees. More- 
over, full-scale treatments of contemporary issues in graduate education—such as 
those by Marcia Edwards, Isaiah Bowman, E. V. Hollis, and Walton C. John— 
are conspicuous by their rarity. Because of these facts, the appearance of a new 
historical study by Richard J. Storr, assistant professor of history in the University 
of Chicago, is a signal event, 

This work, a Ph.D. dissertation at Harvard University produced under the 
direction of Professor Arthur M. Schlesinger, Sr., investigates the pre-Civil War 
"proposals and projects which anticipated modern graduate schools of arts and 
sciences in their institutionalized forms” (p. vii). With the aid of an admirable 
collection of source materials, published and unpublished, Dr. Storr explores the 
firm and the fumbling efforts to furnish advanced education in the colleges and 
universities. He shows clearly how the keen academic minds came to realize the 
weaknesses of the undergraduate colleges and how inspiration was drawn from 
German higher education. The ideas and recommendations of such leaders as 
Alexander Dallas Bache, Frederick A. P. Barnard, Edward Everett, Benjamin 
Peirce, Henry P. Tappan, and George Ticknor are fully analyzed, while consider- 
able attention is given to graduate programs in institutions all over the country. 
Adequate note is also taken of the activities of the Scientific Lazzaroni Club in 
behalf of advanced instruction in the sciences. In brief, this is the first compre- 
hensive account of the earliest efforts to create graduate programs of education in 
the United States. 

The significance of the antebellum advancement of higher studies can best 
be summed up in the following paragraph: 
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What did the years before 1861 actually produce? The results of the thought and 
labor of the period certainly fell far short of the hopes for it. No great American 
University materialized; and no established college could claim to be a strong 
competitor of the European universities. No literary classic comparable to John 
Henry Newman's The Idea of a University appeared to persuade Americans that, 
if they could not found great universities, they could at least write winningly 
about them. The achievement of the prewar reformers was to establish a tradition 
of aspiration and experimentation [p. 129]. 


The sixteen-page bibliography and the thirty-five pages of documentation 
appear to cover the subject thoroughly. Nonetheless, the author could have made 
greater use of institutional catalogues in providing more detailed information 
about the graduate courses actually taught. With regard to the secondary sources, 
Storr has omitted the customary critical comment. Sometimes he cites from a 
secondary work when the primary source is not difficult to obtain (e.g., p. 155). 
But these are matters of relatively minor importance. Professor Storr's book is a 
most welcome addition to the historical literature on higher education. 


New York University WiLLiam W. BRICKMAN 


STANTON: LINCOLN'S SECRETARY OF WAR. By Fletcher Pratt. (New 
York: W. W. Norton and Company. 1953. Pp. xiii, 520. $5.95.) 


Epwin McMaster's Stanton has long merited reappraisal. Mr. Pratt correctly 
states the case in his preface and goes on to add: “This is primarily a work of 
correction. The portrait of a kind of monster, a malignant Radical who betrayed 
Lincoln's and Johnson's confidence in order to carry out purposes of his own, not 
only fails to accord with the record—and the record is set down very elaborately 
in more than 300 volumes—it also fails to accord with any psychological possi- 
bility." Unfortunately, Mr. Pratt's “correction” is limited largely to special plead- 
ing as attorney for the defense. There is little or no "correction" of the record— 
the same incomplete and sometimes inaccurate record which others have used 
to arrive at results which differ from the interpretation of Mr. Pratt. Although 
Mr. Pratt acknowledges with thanks "a large number of letters and clippings 
kindly loaned by Mr. Gideon T. Stanton,” he seems to be unaware of the great 
body of manuscript sources which bear the genuine ore that requires mining 
before a biographer can expect to "correct" the record or give a reliable and accept- 
able reappraisal of Lincoln's Secretary of War. 

It is not true, as Mr. Pratt assumes, that the Official Records are either com- 
plete or entirely accurate, even though the many employees of the United States 
who compiled them did a better job perhaps than had ever been accomplished on 
a similar corpus of material prior to their time. In the Lincoln Papers, the Stanton 
Papers, the Chase Papers, the McClellan Papers, the Grant Papers, and many other 
collections, there are great opportunities for the biographer who wishes to correct 
the story and reappraise the achievement of Edwin M. Stanton. In general, the 
correction and the reappraisal may lie closer to Mr. Pratt's interpretation than 
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to the fragmentary and exaggerated caricatures which have been drawn by 
writers with a different thesis, for Mr. Pratt reasonably believes that the man 
whom Lincoln trusted and Ellen Hutchinson Stanton loved possessed intellectual 
and moral greatness as well as human warmth and dignity. It is even probable, 
so far as the knowledge of the present reviewer goes, that Frank A. Flower's 
biography of Stanton, published half a century ago, will be pretty largely vindi- 
cated as a reliable bit of historical writing, even though demonstrably out of date 
and honestly partisan. But in many instances the record is incorrect as it has been 
written, and when this incorrectness is embroidered with imagination, the result 
is pure fiction, 

To cite an example, Mr. Pratt describes the scene leading up to Stanton's dis- 
patch to Grant of March 3, 1865, which conveyed instructions that Grant was “to 


have no conference with General Lee unless it is for the capitulation of General 
Lee's army”: 

“Mr. President,” said Stanton, “tomorrow is Inauguration Day. If you are not 
to be President; if any authority is for one moment to be recognized or any terms 
made that do not signify you are the supreme head of the nation; if generals in the 
field are to negotiate peace, or any other chief magistrate to be acknowledged on 
this continent, you are not needed and you had better not take the oath of office.” 

Lincoln's face fell a trifle, then he looked thoughtful. “I think the Secretary is 
right,” he said, and that night Stanton sent a dispatch which, like all those 
expressed in its formula, was the product of a collaboration between them [p. 404]. 


The simple fact, as shown by the autograph draft preserved in the Stanton 
Papers, is that Lincoln wrote the body of the message and Stanton added the 
address and appended his own signature. Collaboration? Of a kind, perhaps, 
but not quite what Mr. Pratt imagined. 

A second, and more complex piece of imagination is Mr. Pratt’s narrative 
(pp. 164 ff.) concerning Lincoln's General War Order No. 1, the ensuing Special 
War Order No. 1, January 31, 1862, and General McClellan's purported “reply” 
to Lincoln's dispatch of February 3, 1862. McClellan's own report, as it appears 
in the Official Records, misdates on February 3 the document referred to as a 
“reply,” presumably in order to make it appear as a reply, when it was actually 
written and dated (as the original manuscript in the Stanton Papers shows) on 
January 31. The precise sequence of events is so complex that it may never be 
entirely straightened out, but at worst Mr. Pratt need not have added to the sum 
of confusion if he had consulted the Stantcn Papers. 

Similar though less damaging examples are abundant, and merely add up to 
a serious waste of time and effort in writing history without consulting the ulti- 
mate in extant sources. Stanton does not need either imaginazive and sympathetic, 
or imaginative and derogatory reappraisal, so much as an adequate factual study, 
based on an exhaustive analysis of primary as well as secondary sources. 


Library of Congress Roy P. BasLer 
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VICTORY RODE THE RAILS: THE STRATEGIC PLACE OF THE RAIL- 
ROADS IN THE CIVIL WAR. By George Edgar Turner. (Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill Company. 1953. Pp. 419. $4.50.) 


Ever since the appearance nearly forty years ago of The Rise of Rail-Power 
in War and Conquest, 1833-1914 by E. A. Pratt the singular role played by 
American railroads during the Civil War has been rather generally understood, 
Valuable contributions over the years by such men as Fish, Ramsdell, Murphey, 
Cotterill, Barringer, Summers, and Kamm have served to encourage a more 
thorough examination of the factors involved in Civil War transportation. 

The recent appearance of a number of significant studies has enlarged and 
clarified our understanding of the transportation factor in this “first railroad 
war." Following closely upon the heels of Weber's study of the northern rail- 
roads during the Civil War and Black's excellent treatment of the railroads of the 
Confederacy, Victory Rode the Rails is no mere rehashing of a previously told 
tale. Instead it is a successful and valuable synthesis of much of the writing that 
has been done in the history of Civil War transportation, and as such it will make 
for itself a recognized place in the literature of the subject. Based upon no hereto- 
fore undiscovered manuscript sources and making no claims concerning startling 
new interpretations, Turner's book will nevertheless appeal to a varied audience 
because of its steady pace, its attractive style, and its fresh approach to many of 
the most familiar campaigns of the Civil War. 

Throughout the book certain dominant themes appear and reappear. One of 
these is the frequent description of the use and misuse by Union and Confederate 
commanders alike of rail facilities at their disposal. Often honors were about 
evenly divided on this score, with both sides showing a constantly increasing 
awareness and appreciation as the war progressed of the mobility potential to be 
found in rail transport. 

In this reviewer's opinion a more vital consideration in the long run (and one 
of the war's most decisive factors) was the unquestioned superiority of the North- 
ern rail system. The ability of the Union to enlarge and exploit this margin of 
superiority which existed from the very outset of the conflict is certainly one of 
the keys to the success of Union arms. Not only were the Northern railroads 
superior in such important categories as total rail mileage, rolling stock, and 
trunk-line development, but the ability of that section to maintain its lines in the 
face of an unprecedented traffc demand and to provide new and replacement 
equipment throughout the war was of equal consequence. Furthermore, this was 
accomplished in an atmosphere of comparative calm and quiet since most of its 
lines were safe from attack and free from the devastation which occurred in areas 
of active campaigning. 

In the South, the picture was quite different. With its rail system at a strategic 
disadvantage from the very outset, and with no person in authority willing or able 
to introduce the extreme measures which the transport situation in the Confed- 
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eracy demanded, the ráilroads of the South were virtually strangled to death by 
their inability to meet the heavy demands of maintenance and repair which the 
traffic of war forced upon them. . 

We learn from the preface that the author’s aim in writing this book was to 
describe “the part played by the railroads in the deadly conflict,” and to show 
“how vitally the conduct and final outcome of the war was influenced by the rail- 
roads.” In reaching these goals, Mr. Turner has made a valuable contribution to 
Civil War history, and has at the same time successfully resisted the strong tempta- 
tion to indulge in a complete re-evaluation of Civil War strategy. The book’s only 
serious shortcoming from the scholar's point of view is the lack of a compre- 
hensive bibliography. Considering the years of study devoted to the subject and 
the obvious store of information at the author's disposal, failure to include as much 
of this as would be appropriate in a bibliography is most unfortunate. 


University of Illinois - Rogerr M. SUTTON 


RAILROAD LEADERS, 1845-1890: THE BUSINESS MIND IN ACTION. 
By Thomas C. Cochran, University of Pennsylvania. [Studies in Entrepre- 
neurial History.] (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1953. Pp. ix, 564. 
$7.50.) 


American businessmen have seldom received intelligent understanding. Usu- 
ally they have either been adulated as highly intelligent and socially productive 
or been excoriated as greedy, immoral, and antisocial. Part of the explanation of 
these contradictory attitudes has been ingrained prejudice, but part has been 
simply a lack of information; businessmen have been notably unexpressive con- 
cerning their personal hopes, desires, and morals, Fortunately there is now a 
Center in Entrepreneurial History that is trying to.correct this situation. Pro- 
fessor Cochran's present study analyzes the correspondence of sixty-one railroad 
executives with great care and considerable modesty. Tentative conclusions concern 
their attitudes on such matters as expansion, innovation, competition, labor, inter- 
corporate relations, and government control. Only the slightest conclusions are 
concerned with opinions about politics, religion, education, and personal morals, 
since they appear but seldom in business correspondence. Approximately half the 
book is devoted to reprinted extracts from the letters, 

Railroad executives were a highly selected group, and tended toward uniform 
views. They were thoroughly convinced of the sanctity of property rights, and of 
their personal responsibility for its preservation. In general they accepted the 
desirability of competition in a free market, but, while they applied this concept 
consistently to labor, they were inconsistent in favoring railroad co-operation and 
consolidation. They held that the most desirable characteristics of business execu- 
tives were experience and prudence, combined with boldness upon occasion. They 
were basically conservative, preferring tradition to innovation, and Professor 
Cochran concludes that innovation seldom showed significant advantages, either 
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for the short or long run. They objected to legislative control, and when they 
recognized its inevitability during the late seventies found federal action less 
objectionable than state and hoped that court interpretations would be friendly. 
These executives had high personal moral standards, preferred honesty. in their 
business transactions, accepted current religous concepts, and were generally 
Republican in politics, although with periodic unhappiness. 

Hardly startling is the conclusion that railroad executives held similar views 
and that these views did not include socialism, polygamy, or atheism. More 
intriguing was a considerable diversity, with some of the members of the group 
even favoring guaranteed jobs for their employees and considerable government 
control. Apparently very few desired unlimited personal wealth, and most of 
them felt content if their roads produced even modest profits rather than losses. 
Personally they were highly moral and kindhearted. Whether or not Professor 
Cochran is correct in feeling that his sample may not be completely representa- 
tive, certainly these men loved their fellow citizens and tried to help them—of 
course within the limits of their basic philosophy. 

Anyone working in business history will certainly want to consult Professor 

_Cochran's volume, but, more important, anyone concerned with human habit 
patterns and motivation, either past or present, will find this type of investigation 
interesting. While the book can hardly be recommended as light reading for a hot 
summer afternoon, it is significant in opening attractive vistas of types of informa- 
tion and of techniques that may well become vitally important for future historians. 


Dartmouth College Roserr E. RIEGEL 


ROYAL BOB: THE LIFE OF ROBERT G. INGERSOLL. By C. H. Cramer. 
(Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company. 1952. Pp. 314. $3.75.) 


Tuts book would seem to make superfluous any further accounts of the life of 
Robert G. Ingersoll. Ingersoll may not have been a great or profound man, but 
he comes alive as a robust and provocative human being in this excellent biog- 
raphy. Professor Cramer has combined what appears to be careful scholarship 
with a patent felicity of style to produce a first-class piece of personality history. 

Cramer's bibliography indicates the wide range of sources used, including the 
principal Ingersoll manuscript collections. But what is most remarkable to this 
reviewer is the manner in which the author has sorted out the voluminous 
material and neatly put it into place, paragraph by paragraph, chapter by chapter, 
with no apparent straining at the task. The result is a smooth-flowing narrative 
that carries the reader quickly and easily along from start to finish of the book. 
The writing is clear, incisive, and colorful, but does not convey the impression 
of special striving for literary effect. Professor Cramer has demonstrated again 
that it is possible to combine attractive writing with historical accuracy and dignity. 

Of course, the author was favored by having a scintillating hero (or villain) 
for his subject. Ingersoll, for all his lack of intellectual depth, possessed an impu- 
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dent wit and a tremendous zest for living. His flair for phrase-making won the 
plaudits of the throng in his own day and sparkles still in the pages of this 
biography. His irreverent agnosticism and anticlericalism would find a chilly 
response in the America of today, where the pendulum is moving soberly back 
toward orthodoxy and formelism. But his views on many other subjects—such 
as women and slavery—are no doubt more appealing to this generation than they 
were in the nineteenth centurv. | 

Perhaps the characteristic in Ingersoll that seems most striking in these days 
of concern for security and conformity was his willingness to take a lonely stand 
beyond the pale. He may have been mistaken, he may have been a fool, he may 
have acted with a view to self-profit. Yet the fact remains that he was not afraid 
to take his chances, and his chances were on the outside. Even in the days of 
rugged individualism there “were few with the fortitude to sacrifice a safe and 
“respectable” life for an independent course such as his. One wonders if today 
there are any at all who would do so, So long as personal courage, freedom of 
mind, and strength of conviction are counted as elements of human dignity, we 
shall have to hold Robert Ingersoll in some measure of respect. And Professor 
Cramer, in his sympathetic treatment, has ably reminded us of just that. 


Michigan State College Tuomas H. Greer 


LYMAN ABBOTT, CHRISTIAN EVOLUTIONIST: A STUDY IN RELI- 
GIOUS LIBERALISM. By Ira V. Brown. (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press. 1953. Pp. ix, 303. $5.00.) 


Pnorzsson Brown's excellent study is essentially an intellectual biography. The 
first scholarly treatment of Lyman Abbott, it also provides a good account of the 
main currents in American religious history from the Civil War through the First 
World War. Abbott, who was born in 1835, edited the Christian Union, later 
called the Outlook, from 1876 until his death in 1922, a few weeks before his 
eighty-seventh birthday. In addition to his important work as an editor, and as the 
author of a number of widely read religious books and commentaries, Abbott was 
also, after a brief association with his brother in the practice of law, a distinguished 
clergyman. Although he served a numbez of churches and denominations, being 
invited to preach and lecture throughout the United States, the high point of his 
ministry was the decade after 1887 when he was the successor of Henry Ward 
Beecher as pastor of Brooklyn’s famous Plymouth Congregational Church, Like 
the Beecher family, the Abbotts were “irrepressible ministers, teachers, and 
authors,” and Lyman manazed to unite all three professions in his own long 
career as editor, preacher, and publicist. 

An influential figure in the religious and secular life of the nation for more 
than half a century, Abbott, as Professor Brown is careful to point out, was not 
an original or profound thinker. A molder of public opinion, “he himself was 
molded by the pressures of his times,” and in most ideological disputes he kept 
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to the middle ground. Never a dogmatist in sectarian or doctrinal matters, he was 
a religious liberal who accepted Darwinism as the basis of an evolutionary the- 
ology. Along with his contemporaries in the Social Gospel movement, he urged 
the church to take the leadership in the reform cause. Abbott, however, was never 
a radical. Social and political problems he viewed as questions of morals. His 
political philosophy was best expressed in the progressive Republicanism of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, who after his presidency became a contributing editor of the 
Outlook. Like Roosevelt, Abbott was a staunch nationalist and a ready advocate 
of overseas expansion, which he rationalized in terms of the white man's burden. 
Always prepared to bridge the gap between Christianity and war, Abbott supported 
with enthusiasm the Civil, Spanish-American, and First World War. Although 
critical of most of Wilson's policies, as befitted an intimate associate of Theodore 
Roosevelt, Abbott was among the first to rally to the idea of a league to enforce 
peace. 

So much of Abbott's thinking was commonplace that today his ideas and 
work seem to pale into insignificance. Yet his importance as a publicist cannot 
well be denied. Whether in the pulpit or the editor's chair, he “possessed an 
extraordinary ability to see which way the wind was blowing, and he seldom 
attempted to beat against it.” The thinness of Abbott's lasting achievement is no 
fault of Professor Brown, whose well-documented book won the Brewer Prize 
of the American Society of Church History. 


American University ARTHUR A. Exircn, JR. 


DAVID STARR JORDAN: PROPHET OF FREEDOM. By Edward McNall 
Burns. (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press. 1953. Pp. viii, 243. $5.00.) 


THE memory of David Starr Jordan has become a legend on the Pacific Coast. 
As the first president of Stanford University and its active leader for twenty-two 
years, he left an imperishable imprint on university life in the west. A con- 
temporary of William Rainey Harper, James B. Angell, and Charles W. Eliot, 
he compared favorably with each of them in originality and accomplishment. 
Although he was one of the most versatile men of his day, little has been written 
of him except in the fields of education and science. 

Professor Burns's book presents the long-needed account of Dr. Jordan's politi- 
cal and social philosophy and his multiple activities in public life. The volume is 
essentially a portrait of his mind. The author has carefully examined Dr. Jordan's 
voluminous published writings and has utilized the Jordan papers at Indiana Uni- 
versity and Stanford. The result is a definitive study which is not only a contribu- 
tion to understanding a great man'but an insight into American intellectual 
history in the last decade of the nineteenth and the first three decades of the 
twentieth centuries. 

David Starr Jordan was a veritable prophet of freedom, and Professor Burns 
takes this concept as his central theme. In successive chapters, Dr. Jordan's views 
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on democracy, race, war, internationalism, property, education, religion, and 
human conduct are considered in relation to freedom. While his own mind was 
an unusually original one, Dr. Jordan's views were profoundly influenced by 
Thoreau, Emerson, Darwin, Yakov Novikov, John Fiske, Agassiz, and Andrew 
Dickson White. 

The Spanish-American War brought a new era in the Stanford president's 
thinking, as it had done to lesser minds. He became an ardent anti-imperialist 
and a profound advocate of peace. In the early years of Warld War 1 he worked 
to prevent American participation and opposed the war until the eve of our 
entry. Not an absolute pacifist, he then worked for victory while looking to an 
international organization that would prevent future conflict. He believed that 
ultimately a world federal republic would bind the peoples of the world together. 
In 1924, he won the Raphael Herman prize of $25,000 for the best practical pro- 
posal of maintaining international peace, entitling it “A Plan of Education to 
Develop International Justice and Friendship.” 

In many of his views Jordan reflected the prevailing thought of his time. 
Thrift and hard work he praised in the spirit of the pioneers. While not un- 
touched by suggestions of economic and social reform, he championed economic 
individualism. In contrast with European education, he considered the key to 
American education “the power to bring about results.” “David Starr Jordan ap- 
praised the problems of life and of conduct almost from the viewpoint of an 
efficiency expert” (p. 209). 

Dr. Jordan attempted to encompass a variety of fields that would have tested 
an Aristotle or a Leonardo da Vinci. Inevitably his thought had imperfections, but 
we can agree with the authcr's conclusion that “the Stanford educator remains as 
one of the most fertile and inspiring geniuses of his age.” Professor Burns's book 
is a fine piece of scholarship which all interested in the history of American thought 
will find rewarding. 


Pomona College E. WirsoN Lyon 


ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE, JUNE 14, 1855-JUNE 18, 1925. Chapter -xxvi 
by Belle Case La Follette. Chapters xxvui-xxu by Fola La Follette. In two 
volumes. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1953. Pp. xx, 730; vii, 731-1305. 
$15.00.) 


Thrs is an intimate biography, one so deeply personal that the reader, like the 
historian given access to a set of private papers, sometimes really wonders if he 
has the right to intrude. No- is it merely the biography of zn individual; it is the 
biography of a family. The marriage of Bob and Belle La Follette was every- 
thing that a marriage should be, and their relationship as parents with their four 
children—two boys and two girls—was what all parents dream of and few attain. 
The completeness of the record from which this book was written derives in no 
small part from the habit o: family intercommunication that developed with the 
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years. “You know our rule, to tell everything good or bad” (p. 1066) applied not 
only to the frequent illnesses sure to afflict a family that lived so intensely but also 
to every aspect of their personal and political behavior. Their constant and much- 
lamented separations were bridged by letters that provided the biographers with 
such a wealth of material as few writers have ever had at their command. 

The first quarter of the biography is by Belle La Follette, the wife; the remain- 
ing three quarters are by Fola La Follette, the oldest of the four children. Mrs. 
La Follette's narrative brings her husband's career to the year 1910 and is essentially 
a memoir, although evidence abounds that things remembered have been carefully 
checked. But when the daughter takes over, research dominates, and remem- 
brance serves only to supplement the documentary record. The footnotes for the 
first section are relatively sparse, on an average about fifteen per chapter; but the 
footnotes for the second section are numerous enough and precise enough to 
satisfy the most exacting standards of historical method. Furthermore, they refer in 
both sections almost exclusively to primary material, such sources as letters, docu- 
ments, and news reports. Naturally the La Follette Autobiography comes in for 
extensive use while it lasts, but from the election of 1912 to the end of the second 
volume the narrative depends upon the kind of raw material from which the 
best history is written, material stored up for the most part in the La Follette 
Papers. Since Mrs. La Follette wrote in the first person, mainly about “Bob,” her 
daughter continues the practice; family first names are used throughout—Bob, 
Belle, Fola, Bob Jr., Phil, and Mary. Each individual comes alive; the reader feels 
that he knows them all. The organization is strictly chronological. This involves an 
almost kaleidoscopic shifting of the scenery, but probably no other method would 
bave made possible so full a review of La Follette's innumerable interests and 
activities. It is greatly to be hoped, however, that the La Follette Papers will now 
be available for others to use who may have in mind a different, and less personal, 
approach. 

'The highlights of the La Follette career are the highlights of the book: the 
battle for reform in Wisconsin; the leadership of the Progressive revolt in Con- 
gress; the election of 1912; the opposition to intervention in the First World War; 
the fight on the Treaty of Versailles; the campaign of 1924. The inside story of 
these momentous events, here fully and candidly reviewed, serves only to reinforce 
what was known before; the La Follettes were never given to concealment. The 
amplified record, however, provides full documentation, if such a thing were 
needed, to demonstrate the massive integrity of Robert M. La Follette, a quality 
long since conceded to him by all but an insignificant few. He was making no 
idle boast when he said: "In peace and in war, with all that it might bring upon 
my head, I have stood by what I believed to be right" (p. 1106). 

The United States owes much to Robert M. La Follette, He was a stickler for 
principle who hardly knew the meaning of the word compromise, and on this 
account he lost many battles; but the war he waged to break the hold of private 
monopoly on the American government, in both state and national affairs, was by 
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no means unavailing. The measures for which he fought had a way of winning 
out eventually. Whatever the merits of the stand he took on the issues of the First 
World War, he served his country well in demonstrating that differences of 
opinion in wartime and disloyalty are not to be identified. He was too great a 
perfectionist to accept the Treaty of Versailles and the League of Nations, but 
the faults he found in them were there; he was by no means an opponent of world 
collaboration. He saw, well ahead of many reformers, the impossibility of a united 
front within the country that would include Communists (p. 1101); but he saw 
also that “World peace is impossible without Russian cooperation” (p. 1081). 

When the great state of Wisconsin was represented in the United States Senate 
by Robert M. La Follette, or by his son of the same name who fought for the same 
principles, it was well represented. 


University of California, Berkeley Joun D. Hicks 


HENRY CABOT LODGE: A BIOGRAPHY, By John A. Garraty. (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. 1953. Pp. xiii, 443, xvi. $6.00.) 


Tus painstaking account of the life of Henry Cabot Lodge utilizes, as have no 
previous biographies of the Massachusetts senator, his large legacy of personal 
papers. The biographer, unlike those who have preceded him, has come to his 
task determined to avoid "the twin perils of the whitewash and the tar barrel." 
He has written an informed and honest book about an unattractive man who 
for more than three decades influenced national policy, especially foreign policy, 
participated actively in the decisions of the Republican party, particularly in 
Massachusetts, and frequently irritated a considerable number of his colleagues 
and almost all of his opponents. For his stamina and restrain- Professor Garraty 
deserves commendation. 

The author's narrative brings together and confirms most of what historians 
already knew about Lodge. But the narrative suffers from its organization. So 
consistently, for example, does the author follow chronology that he continually 
interrupts his discussions of affairs of state with accounts of Lodge's personal life 
that would have gained meaning had they 5een placed together for separate treat- 
ment and assessment. The book does, however, relate in detail Lodge's role in 
such familiar episodes as the campaign of 1884, the Spanish War, the Alaskan 
boundary dispute, the making of the Payne-Aldrich Tariff, the Republican schism 
of 1912, the fight over the Versailles treaty, and the Republican conventions of 
1916 and 1920. On these and other matters, Professor Garraty apparently found 
no significant new data. Nor did his search disclose any unsuspected traits of 
personality or attitudes of mind. He paints a Lodge arrogant, prejudiced, vitriolic 
— sometimes savage, selfish, filiopietistic, chauvinistic, partisan. As Professor Gar- 
raty shows, Lodge was not corrupt. He never bought votes or voted to protect his 
own fortune. He displayed courage and imagination in entering politics when 
he did. But no other principles seem to have motivated his behavior in managing 
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his precincts or attempting to manage foreign policy. He loved to be consulted, 
enjoyed manipulation, believed consistently in Realpolitik and in himself. Pro- 
fessor Garraty also shows that Lodge, in certain seasons an advocate of a non- 
partisan foreign policy, let his partisanship and hatred for Wilson make him 
responsible jointly with the President for the rejection of the Treaty of Versailles. 
(Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., in two footnotes controverts these sound judgments. 
The notes demonstrate only that Ambassador Lodge inherited his grandfather's 
filiopiety.) 

Professor Garraty has tried to assess Lodge objectively. Always sympathetic, 
sometimes apologetic, he nevertheless frequently criticizes his subject severely. 
But his assessment is incomplete, perhaps because his “chief aim" is “to show... 
[his] subjects point of view,” an exercise he conceives to be “the proper function 
of biography.” This may account for his infrequent reference to available manu- 
script collections of Lodge's contemporaries. These contain data on various episodes 
about which Professor Garraty has chosen not to write, including Lodge's inter- 
cession with Roosevelt on behalf of Mellen and the New Haven railroad, and his 
intercession for Roosevelt to defeat Wilson's Colombian treaty, and Lodge's in- 
fluence on the recruitment, work, and report of the Dillingham Commission. 
Relying heavily on Lodge's manuscripts and opinions, the author has simply re- 
peated his subject's unperceptive appraisals of Hanna and Taft, among others. 
He has also, possibly for the same reason, made too little of Lodge's differences 
with the policies of the Roosevelt administration on the regulation of railroads 
and corporations. 

The author's “chief aim" does not entirely account for his treatment of Lodge's 
ideas, nor does his treatment of them sustain his conclusion that Lodge's was an 
intelligent conservatism. Had he considered more the books Lodge read and ad- 
mired, the friends Lodge consulted and believed, he might have demonstrated 
more clearly how derivative, how biased was the mind of his subject. He might 
not have concluded that Lodge's article, “The Distribution of Ability in the United 
States,” “had nothing directly to do with his dislike of the “new” immigration" 
(p. 144). To be sure, as Professor Garraty notes, Appleton’s Encyclopedia was 
published “prior to the immigration of the eighties and nineties.” But the ques- 
tions Lodge asked of the data in the Encyclopedia depended upon prejudices he 
and his intimates had nourished for a long time, prejudices he continued to 
nourish in 1890 and thereafter. Lodge's presumptions about race and social role 
suggest ways of reconciling the contradictions in his complex life which Professor 
Garraty has observed. The senator's conviction that his birth peculiarly fitted him 
to hold the seat of Webster and Sumner, and therefore to be the confidant of 
Presidents, helps to explain his willingness to adjust his hauteur to the demands 
of politics, to accept partisanship as a way of life, to truckle continually to the 
sentiments of his Irish-American constituents (another aspect of Lodge's behavior 
this book minimizes). 

The fullest, most objective study of Lodge yet published, Professor Garraty's 
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book, within its chosen dimensions an accurate, clear, and sometimes entertaining 
piece of work, probably obviates the need for another biography. It will be useful 
to scholars secking information about most of the affairs that concerned Lodge. It 
does not, however, significantly alter their understanding of the man or his times, 
nor does it provide a compelling interpretation of the man and his career. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology Jonn M. BLum 


HIDDEN THREADS OF HISTORY: WILSON THROUGH ROOSEVELT. 
By Louis B. Wehle. With an Introduction by Allan Nevins. (New York: Mac- 
millan Company. 1953. Pp. xix, 300. $4.00.) 


THrsE detailed, conscientiously recorded memoirs are an excellent illustration 
of the way a participant in the highly complicated political life of twentieth- 
century America can perform a valuable service for historians. Many of the threads 
that Wehle unravels from his rich experiences have indeed been hidden, and since 
paper records at the best are far from complete, might have remained unknown 
were it not for this book. In it he has amplified material in his files and in print 
with his often illuminating recollections, and while he has added his own thought- 
ful evaluations and conclusions, it is to the historians he turns for the final answers. 
Historians, too, will find difficulty in arriving at these, but will be grateful to 
Wehle for the evidence he has provided, and to Allan Nevins and the Oral His- 
tory Project for stimulating him to write his recollections. 

Wehle, a nephew of Louis D. Brandeis, followed in his great uncle's tradition 
by turning from his law practice to devote himself to public service whenever op- 
portunity offered. In this he was notably successful during the administrations of 
Wilson and Franklin D. Roosevelt. Again, like his uncle he was a middle-of-the- 
road Wilsonian progressive who took a pragmatic approach to the problems that 
faced him: He was ready to grant that labor leaders could be zeasonable men and 
was able successfully to take a middle position between organized labor and em- 
ployers during the First World War when such an attitude was still relatively 
rare. As a result, working under Secretary of War Newton D. Baker, he played 
a major part in establishing labor boards and formulating labor policies. He also 
negotiated construction contracts and, shortly after the war, tried to revive foreign 
trade through the War Finance Corporation. 

During the war, Wehle became impressed with the high qualities of two of 
his associates, Food Administrator Hoover, and Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
Roosevelt. In 1920, like many others (including Roosevelt) he tried to persuade 
Hoover to run for President on the Democratic ticket. His unique proposal was a 
Hoover-Roosevelt slate. When Hoover announced himself a Republican he con- 
tinued to promote Roosevelt ¿or the vice presidency. Later in the 1920's, he was 
one of the first to regard Roosevelt as a presidential possibility, and worked on his 
behalf at every opportunity. 

Wehle’s political philosophy was to the right of the prevailing currents of the 
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New Deal, but from time to time he saw Roosevelt, at the President's invitation, 
in order to give him candid advice. He became intimately involved in the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority controversy with the Commonwealth and Southern Cor- 
poration. In his detailed account Roosevelt, Willkie, and Lilienthal fare not too 
well; Morgan is the hero, 

At the close of the Second World War, Wehle as head of the FEA mission 
to the Netherlands grappled with the problems of rehabilitating that country. 

One of the most striking qualities of Wehle's recollections is his earnest effort 
to be realistically fair and avoid polemics even where he is obviously disapproving. 
As a consequence, his observations on Roosevelt, Hoover, Baker, and many lesser 
figures have a rare balance and much insight. In his dealings with Roosevelt, 
however, he was swayed like almost everyone else by the President's charming and 
useful knack of making others feel of unique importance. The fault lies with 
Roosevelt, not Wehle, who is well aware that his threads are only a few of the 
countless ones that make up the fabric of recent history. 


Stanford University FRANK FREIDEL 


AMERICAN CRISIS DIPLOMACY: THE QUEST FOR COLLECTIVE SE- 
CURITY, 1918-1952. By Richard W. Van Alstyne. Foreword by Graham H. 
Stuart. (Stanford: Stanford University Press. 1952. Pp. xiii, 165. $3.50.) 


Tue author of this book indicates in the preface that it is a “history” because 
it "treats the issues in American foreign policy from the standpoint of experience 
not of theory." In the foreword Professor Stuart says that the volume is "an effort 
to untangle the skeins of American foreign policy in Europe and the Far East in 
this period of crisis diplomacy." Evidently the author has attempted to present a 
brief survey of the foreign policy of the United States and an outline of the cir- 
cumstances which molded that policy, during the period from 1918 to 1952. 

The contents of the book are arranged in three sections or chapters: "The 
Pacific Becomes a Crisis Area (1918-1941),” “The Holocaust of 1939-1945,” and 
“New Worlds, New Quarrels.” There are seventeen pages of carefully prepared 
footnotes and an adequate index. 

Such a survey has been needed and the author has handled the subject, for the 
most part, with good judgment and skill. His footnote references and comments 
are well balanced and often illuminating. He has woven into his discourse evi- 
dence of considerable thought and careful scholarship. While he has not had 
access to all the official documents, he has apparently been able, frequently, to 
arrive at the heart of the matter from a study of other materials available. The 
reader may not be convinced that the “public at home” was “passionately devoted 
to isolationism” in 1934 (p. 15), or that the gravity of the Munich surrender 
“drove every other thought from the American Mind” (p. 37), but he will be con- 
vinced that the author has given him an excellent survey of foreign policy and 
has sincerely tried to interpret that policy fairly and intelligently. 
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The author has used the available published reports of the State Department 
and of other governmental departments and agencies; he has drawn heavily upon 
the published works of statesmen who participated in events and upon the works 
of other scholars. The writings of Churchill, Hull, Stimson, Leahy, Stettinius, 
Byrnes, Sherwood, and others have properly contributed much to his under- 
standing, but, valuable as such works are, they do not take the place of a careful 
study of the official documents themselves. In this survey many events are men- 
tioned and treated in their proper relationship, but the reader may be disappointed 
in not finding adequate mention of such significant events as tte ABC Conference 
of 1941, the United Nations Declaration of January 1, 1942, and the formation and 
work of the Combined Chiefs of Staff throughout the whole period of the war. 

À survey of such a broad field as is attempted in this volume, especially in 
respect to areas in which the documents are not available or have not been properly 
studied, may easily degenerate into a journalistic commentary in which neither 
wisdom nor learning are in evidence. 


State University of lowa W. Ross LIVINGSTON 


FARM POLICIES OF THE UNITED STATES, 1790-1950: A STUDY OF 
THEIR ORIGINS AND DEVELOPMENT. By Murray R. Benedict. (New 
York: Twentieth Century Fund. 1953. Pp. xv, 548. $5.00.) 


“AMERICAN farm policy,” Professor Benedict writes, “has been a major political 
and economic issue during the past three decades. . . . The policies which now 
reflect the national attitude toward agriculture, and the aspirations of the farm 
groups, have been taking shape throughout the nation's history.” In this large 
volume he has sought to “trace the development of policies relating to agriculture 
and the people on farms, and to bring into clearer perspective the ways in which 


farm people and the national economy have been affected.” Less than one quarter | 


of the book is given to the first 125 years, but a full three fifths is devoted to the 
period since the First World War. In dealing with the history of United States 
farm policies, Benedict is concerned with such problems as the evolution of the 
federal land policy, the land tenure system, farm credit, farm marketing, co-opera- 
tives, and a host of other related aspects of American agriculture. He is also con- 
cerned with the relation of agriculture to the rest of the domestic economy and 
hence discusses tariffs, fiscal and monetary policy, transportation, trusts and the 
control of trusts, and related problems. Moreover, he sees the United States econ- 
omy as part of the world economy and is concerned with the position of the 
United States within the larger scheme of things. In short, he has sought to pre- 
sent the highly complex problem of the evolution of farm pclicies in broad per- 
spective. 

Following the agricultural collapse of 1920-21, farm leaders began to talk about 
comprehensive schemes to improve the lot of the farmers. During the period of 
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the 1920’s “parity” became and in fact still remains the talismanic word of Ameri- 
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can agriculture. Not only does Benedict trace the numerous farm programs in 
great detail but he offers clear, firm judgments on the strength, the weakness, and 
the ultimate success of these schemes. Thus after presenting the various farm 
programs of the 1920's, he concludes that although farm groups were better or- 
ganized and more articulate at the end of the decade than they had been at the 
beginning, “In broad outline it seems evident that agriculture worked its way out 
of the post war depression by the slow process of adjustment in response to natural 
economic forces that would have operated in much the same way had there been 
no organizations of farmers and no pressure on Congress.” Of the Hoover farm 
program, particularly the operation of the Agricultural Marketing Act, he ob- 
serves that “improved marketing mechanisms alone cannot make major changes 
in the returns to agriculture.” Of the accomplishments of the board he declares, 
“On the whole it seems fair to state that the Board’s program did not make major 
changes in the situation or structure of agriculture. Nor is it likely that it would 
have done so had the plan been continued longer.” But “the Farm Board approach 
“may be looked upon as a stage in the evolution of the programs that were to come 
later.” | 

Some parts of the New Deal farm program Benedict approves as representing 
important forward steps, but he is unenthusiastic about those designed to estab- 
lish parity. In fact the most perplexing farm problems were still unresolved at the 
end of the 1930's. He concludes that “The heavy stocks of basic farm products 
that had been built up were fortuitous results of serious defects in the earlier pro- 
gram rather than evidence of foresight. They would almost certainly have brought 
disaster had it not been for the insatiable demand that grew out of the war,” In 
tracing agricultural policy through the war years and thereafter, Benedict presents 
much that illuminates this intricate and agitated period. In fact, the source and 
nature of many of the current woes of Mr. Ezra Taft Benson are outlined in these 
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Despite the complexity of the agricultural problem, Professor Benedict ends 
with a note of optimism. He declines to accept the notion of a chronic agricultural 
depression and constant governmental intervention although he anticipates over- 
production of one crop or another from time to time. He sees the farmers as facing 
constantly changing conditions, but he thinks the world in the future is far more 
likely to be concerned with food shortages than with food surpluses. 

This is not an exciting book. Solid, detailed, detached, it underscores the 
variety and complexity of the agricultural economy. It is unfortunate that the 
publishers of this very useful book decided to present it in double-column pages— 
a format designed to discourage all but the most determined readers. 


University of Wisconsin VERNON CARSTENSEN 


THE DECLINE OF AGRARIAN DEMOCRACY. By Grant McConnell. 
(Berkeley: University of California Press. 1953. Pp. 226. $3.75.) 
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Tus is the story of the rise of American agriculture to a position of political 
power commensurate with that held by American business and the American 
labor movement, Any proponent of agriculture it seems would welcome this attain- 
ment of political and economic equilibrium in the American system. Grant McCon- 
nell, who writes as a friend of agriculture, sees the movement as the “Decline of 
Agrarian Democracy”—a transition' from the mass aspirations of the common man 
to the rule of an oligarchy in agriculture. As one sympathetic to agrarian aspira- 
tions in the most rural section of the nation, the South, this reviewer agrees with 
the facts adduced by the author and yet feels that this spirited and interesting 
book is thesis ridden and claims too much. 

While not essentially new this thesis of agriculture's new power structure has 
never been more cogently presented. It runs as follows: The success of Seaman A. 
Knapp's farm demonstration work and the organization of agricultural education 
on the basis of extension services stemming from the state agricultural colleges 
created a new focus of political power centering in a new public official, the county 
agent, paid largely from private funds—philanthropic and business. The organi- 
zation of private interests—businessmen and farmers—to support this movement 
resulted in the Farm Bureau Federation which finally came to speak for all 
farmers as the one big agricultural lobby. While decreasing its financial support 
of the farm agents the Farm Bureau increased its control of agricultural extension 
in the interest of the large-scale, prosperous farmers. Although the Farm Bureau 
Federation supported New Deal reforms in agriculture, it was able to channel all 
agricultural services through the agricultural colleges to the farm agent—a public 
official which they have always been able to control. The bureau's ultimate victory 
was represented in its liquidation of the Farm Security Administration, which 
offered parallel services for farm tenants and small operators. Thus democracy has 
gone out of agriculture and our agrarian policies are ruled by an agricultural 
oligarchy. 

If these are reprehensible acts—and they may well be—this reviewer contends 
there are more villains in the piece than Ed O'Neil and the Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration. They include Woodrow Wilson, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, Henry Wal- 
lace, New Deal reforms, the boll weevil, the wheat combine, agricultural mechani- 
zation and education, and the 1950 census. In other words it seems to this reviewer 
that McConnell has confused cause and effect and attributed the movement of vast 
impersonal economic and technical forces to the machinations of the executive 
committee of the Farm Bureau Federation. To write tlie kind of history he does, 
McConnell should pay as much attention to economic trends and the census re- 
ports as to the documents he cites so well. 

Agriculture has increasingly come into its own in the era McConnell sees as 
its degradation. It has done this by bettering its terms of trade with industry. Farm 
tenancy has declined from 6o per cent, its highest point, to 26 per cent, the level 
obtaining in 1880. Tenants, farm laborers, and small operators are fewer and those 
who remain are much better paid, The farm population is now only 16.6 per cent 
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of the total and, while it may go lower, it has approached the level of efficient 
returns, Efficiency per farmer is at its highest and output per consumer is main- 
tained. These are the goals of agriculture the world over; they come with educa- 
tion, science, and technology. It is these goals which McConnell undervalues and 
rarely mentions. 

Our economy is a mixed economy and this fact is reflected in our conflicts of 
interest, It is true that big business and little business are in alliance to advance 
the rights and claims of free enterprise; they are also in conflict and in this conflict 
big business advances the most and gains the most advantage. The same thing is 
true in agriculture; and here is the essential justification of McConnell's thesis. 

Time, rather than the Farm Bureau, liquidated the farm tenant as a large scale 
social problem—much to the benefit of the tenants. 


University of North Carolina Rupert B. Vance 


AMERICAN LABOR FROM DEFENSE TO RECONVERSION. By Joel Seid- 
man. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1953. Pp. xi, 307. $5.50.) 


Tuts volume is a brief but comprehensive account of the major strands of 
labor's experience from the 1930's to adoption of the Taft-Hartley Act in 1947. 
The work is based largely upon exhaustive study of current sources, labor papers 
and reports, newspapers, and government documents. Union organization is ac- 
cepted "as a good thing in our kind of society," but this assumption does not 
prevent objective handling of the materials or criticism of union policies. 

The story begins with the faltering labor movement of the early 1930's, fol- 
lows it through the rapid growth after the organization of the CIO and the 
changed public policy which reflected increased public sympathy with unionism, 
to the emergence of powerful unionism and with it “a growing public impatience 
and irritation" with the labor movement. After an account of the defense crisis 
and the work of the National Defense Mediation Board the story turns to the 
transformed labor-management relationships of the war period, in which govern- 
ment inevitably played a larger role. The National War Labor Board's answer to 
the union-security problem, maintenance of membership, is felt to have been a 
workable wartime solution. 'The author is more critical of the wage policy, holding 
that the Board was unduly rigid and finding some justice in labor's criticism of 
the incidence of the total stabilization program. Wartime strikes, reflecting not 
only the intransigence of a few labor leaders but also the accumulating strains of 
a war period, are shown in the perspective of comparison with the records of our 
allies and in relation to other causes of lost time and to the total production record, 
to have been less serious than the public believed. The manpower crisis was suc- 
cessfully met, with a minimum of coercion and with a social gain in breaking 
down discrimination. There is discussion also of problems of labor participation 
in war agencies, of NLRB wartime policies, of developments within the labor 
movement, and of the growth of public interest in curbing union abuses, which 
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labor leaders admitted but did little to eliminate though fighting regulation. With 
the end of the war and the rapid dismantling of controls, the accumulated ten- 
sions broke out in the great strike wave of 1945-1946, the causes and handling of 
which are analyzed in detail. All this, the author believes, helped to prepare the 
way for antiunion legislation in many states and in the Taft-Hartley Act. 

In conclusion, the author notes wartime mistakes of labor and management 
and in the government's economic policies. He ends with a comment on the po- 
litical ineffectiveness of American labor, which made it possible for “many of 
the key decisions in the war and reconversion periods" to go against labor, and 
the question whether labor was learning that economic gains may be lost in the 
political arena, or that it was paying “a price for the lack of sufficient responsive- 
ness to public opinion." There is room for difference of opinion on some of the 
judgments expressed, but this careful history will well repay study by those who 
hope that the mistakes of the past need not be repeated. 


Vassar College EmiLY CLARK Brown 


THE FALL OF THE PHILIPPINES. By Louis Morton. [United States Army 
in World War II: The War in the Pacific.] (Washington: Department of the 
Army. 1953. Pp. xvii, 626. $5.25.) 


Ix this history of the war in the Philippines, Dr. Louis Morton has given us a 
vivid and truthful picture of the sequence of events that culminated in the fall of 
Bataan on April 8, 1942, and, a month after, on May 6, the surrender of Cor- 
regidor. It was an inexorable sequence, as the narrative shows, and nothing could 
have stood in the way of the enemy's advance to reverse the tide in the USAFFE's 
favor. 

The tragedy starts with the first bombs on the military installations around 
Manila in the early hours of December 8, shortly after Pearl Harbor. Daylight 
brought the full impact of the attack on Clark Field and Nichols Field, which 
were reduced to a shambles. At the crucial moment a teletype message to Clark 
had failed to get through, either because the radio operator was out to lunch or 
because the enemy had drowned the message by his systematic jamming: which- 
ever it was, the picture was one of utter confusion. Cavite's destruction on De- 
cember 10, carrying the inexorable sequence forward, showed the enemy unchal- 
lenged in the air, with the defenders' anti-aircraft shells exploding from 2,000 to 
4,000 feet short of their targets. The Far East Air Force had disintegrated, if not 
on the ground, where the American planes were decimated like sitting ducks, then 
in the air. For its part, the Far East Naval Force had fled to safer waters, and the 
first phase of the fall of the Philippines was completed. 

The story of the withdrawal to Bataan, and of the subsequent resistance from 
that peninsula is very illuminating. For the first time readers in the Philippines 
have the facts to fill some of the gaps. Manilans will read that there was truth to 
reports reaching them at the end of January, 1942, that the Japanese were so weak- 
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ened that the USAFFE could have returned to the capital without much opposi- 
tion. Such a victory would of course have availed the USAFFE nothing, so long 
as the sea and air around the Philippines were under Japanese control, The half- 
rations in Bataan were fast dwindling, disease was sapping the men's vitality, and 
the “help” that was “on the way” was no longer even a joke, On the other hand, 
the enemy, after his first setbacks, had received great reinforcements. 

The reduction of Corregidor was inevitable after Bataan's elimination as a 
threat to imperial headquarters. The siege eventually rendered the island fortress 
indefensible, and the Japanese landed as planned. Corregidor had become the most 
isolated target in the heart of an already completely isolated frontier of the entire 
Pacific area. Under the Japanese fire that had poured into the “Gibraltar of the 
Philippines” without letup immediately following the fall of Bataan, life was re- 
duced to the barest possibilities. Ironically, two Navy PBY's brought in some 
medicine and mechanical fuzes from Australia, “an empty gesture,” in Mr. 
Morton's words, “for a garrison reeling under the effects of the heaviest bombard- 
ment of the war.” The incident but served to emphasize the “dismal failure” of 
all previous attempts to run the Japanese blockade. 

With the scanty material at his disposal, Dr. Morton has given us a faithful ac- 
count of the military disaster for which the imperial military had to pay most 
heavily not only in lives and materiel but also in prestige resulting from the four 
months of delay in the timetables of Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere. 
Perhaps the Filipino reader would want more from Dr. Morton regarding such 
dramatic episodes as the evacuation of Quezon and the other Commonwealth 
officials, among them Mr. Sergio Osmena. Some day, out of records and memoirs 
still unrevealed, there will emerge a detailed and documented account of the 
Filipino role in the Pacific War which will complete the history so skillfully 
dramatized by Dr. Morton in this notable book. 


New York, N. Y. Carros RomuULo 


STRATEGIC PLANNING FOR COALITION WARFARE, 1941-1942. By 
Maurice Matloff and Edwin M. Snell. | [United States “Army i in World War II: 
The War Department.] (Washington: Department of the Army. 1953. Pp. 
xvi, 454. $3.25.) 

This volume of the Army's historical series covers Anglo-American strategic 
planning from the staff talks in early 1941 through the Casablanca conference in 
January, 1943. The material used is drawn mainly from War Department files, 
but the book is not an official apologia. Indeed, the authors appear to have had a 
free hand, and the essential information seems to have been “declassified” for 
their use, Future revelations probably will not change their story in any im- 
portant respect. 

The most important decision—to defeat Germany before Japan—had been 
taken before Pearl Harbor. In the summer of 1942 the American Chiefs of Staff 
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were ready to reverse this decision when the British refused to invade western 
Europe that year. But plans for an allout war in the Pacific were not ready, and 
Roosevelt hankered for action against the Germans in 1542. The outcome was a 
Mediterranean adventure that dissolved the threat to Suez, cleared North Africa, 
and knocked Italy out of the war, but that also postponed the showdown in- 
vasion of western Europe until 1944. 

Most of the authors” attention is given to 1942, the critical year when the Allies 
passed from an uncertain defensive to an offensive that carried through to uncon- 
ditional surrender. The decisions taken that year were vital, not only for the dis- 
position of available men and materials but also for the establishment of claims on 
the future. This story might well be studied by those who may some time have to 
make similar decisions. For their guidance this study provides invaluable informa- 
tion concerning past mistakes and successes. 

One wonders if the authors fully appreciated the thinking of General Marshall. 
His insistence upon the importance of western Europe and his opposition to 
“peripheral picking” in the Mediterranean were based upon military considerations 
and upon the obvious fact that the domination of western Europe by the Germans 
was a greater threat to the security of the United States than the loss of the Balkans 
and the Mediterranean. In addition, the importance of the allocation of American 
supplies seems to have been slighted. Through the allocation of supplies the 
American authorities were in a position to control western strategy and even to 
influence Soviet actions. That this power was not used to the fullest extent does 
not detract from its reality. 

However, these matters do not destroy the value cf a book which demon- 
strates that allies can achieve practicable unity of command on high levels, as 
well as in the field. Unity of command came shortly after Pearl Harbor, largely 
at the insistence of General Marshall, who remembered the tragic divisions of 
World War I. Undoubtedly, the Anglo-American Combined Chiefs of Staff, by 
providing a vehicle for the concentration and direction of Allied power, shortened 
the war and economized in blood and treasure. Unity of command was not easy 
of attainment. The mother tongue and common traditions helped, but the po- 
litical interests of the two allies sometimes were of unequal emphasis or even 
diverged. It is a measure of the good will and trust on both sides that the frictions 
were overcome, that the war was won, and that the alliance still endures. 


University of Minnesota Ropney C. LozHr 


THE CONQUEST AND COLONIZATION OF HONDURAS, 1502-1550. By 
Robert S. Chamberlain. (Washington: Carnegie Institution of Washington. 


1953. Pp. v, 264. Cloth $4.00, paper $3.50.) 


TLAXCALA IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. By Charles Gibson, Assistant. - 
Professor of History, State University of Iowa. [Yale Historical Publications, 
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Miscellany LVI.] (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1952. Pp. xvi, 300. 
$6.00.) 


Mr. Chamberlain presents the first scholarly account of the establishment of . 
Spanish rule in Honduras. Using the careful analytical methods now associated 
with his name, the author corrects the contemporary published chronicles with 
archival sources gathered in Guatemala and Spain. The confusing events con- 
nected with the Spanish occupation of Central America receive in this narrative as 
much clarification as anyone is likely to give them. The years 1539-1544, hitherto 
obscure, have been filled in and no longer constitute a hiatus in Honduran history. 
Although most matters of importance are treated, it is perhaps natural in a book 
of this kind that the narrative of conquest and rivalry among the conquerors oc- 
cupies more space than the descriptions of colonization. The reviewer hopes that 
Mr. Chamberlain will utilize whatever material the archives contain for another 
book covering the same years to show the important work of transplanting Spanish 
agriculture and livestock. Also, a better understanding of the early years would 
result if we knew more of the condition of the Indians and of their local rule 
under Spanish government. 

Mr. Gibson’s book deals with a situation that was different and his narrative is 
correspondingly written in a different manner. Tlaxcala was not the scene of such 
long and bitter rivalry among Spaniards as plagued Honduras. After a relatively 
short period of war with the Indians, the Spaniards set about establishing the eco- 
nomic, political, and religious institutions which were to predominate. Handling 
an overwhelming amount of extremely complex material in a masterful way, Mr. 
Gibson bas done an excellent job in clarifying the process by which Spanish and 
Indian cultures became the colonial blend. What resulted was increasingly Spanish, 
though the process could never be carried to the point where colonial life was 
merely a copy of Spain's. 

As far as this reviewer is concerned, the author's method of studying the meet- 
ing and mingling of two cultures is the proper one. Granted that in some ways 
Tlaxcala was a special situation, it seems clear, nevertheless, that what happened 
when Spanish and Tlaxcalan cultures met was similar to results elsewhere when 
the state of Indian culture was comparable. 

The reviewer found no errors or defects in either book that merit comment. 


City College, New York Barney W. Dirrie 


BRAZIL: PAPERS PRESENTED IN THE INSTITUTE FOR BRAZILIAN 
STUDIES, VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY. By James B. Watson, Theresa 
Sherrer Davidson, and Earl W. Thomas. (Nashville: Vanderbilt University 


Press. 1953. Pp. 135. $2.75.) 


LES FRANÇAIS EN AMÉRIQUE PENDANT LA DEUXIÈME MOITIÉ DU 
XVIe SIÈCLE: LE BRÉSIL ET LES BRÉSILIENS. By André Thevet, 
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Angoumoisin, Cosmographe du Roy. Choix de textes et notes par Suzanne 
Lussagnet. Introduction par Ch.-André Julien. [Pays d'outre-mer. Deuxième 
série: Les classiques de la colonisation, 2.] (Paris: Presses universitaires de 
France. 1953. Pp. viii, 346. 1.200 fr.) 


PORTUGAL AND BRAZIL: AN INTRODUCTION. Made by Friends of 
Edgar Prestage and Aubrey Fitz Gerald Bell in Piam Memoriam. Edited by 
H. V. Livermore. With the Assistance of W. J. Entwistle. (New York: Ox- 
ford University Press. 1953. Pp. xi, 418. $8.50.) 


Tue three works under discussion here, two new anc one very old, were all 
published in 1953 and in their different ways illustrate the growing interest in the 
United States, France, and England in Lusitanian subjects. 

Thanks largely to Alexander Marchant, Vanderbilt University is becoming the 
center of Brazilian studies in the United States. Vanderbilt presents the first book 
on this list, a compilation of three essays in diverse fields. “The Brazilian Caboclo,” 
the hal£civilized resident of the back country, is the theme of James B. Watson's 
paper, which is primarily sociological though intimately related to history. The 
author sees “Caboclism” as a phase of the Brazilian social scene that will probably 
disappear with time yet as one that will surely survive mary years in remoter parts 
of the vast and little-penetrated hinterland. Theresa Sherrer Davidson presents 
“The Brazilian Inheritance of Roman Law,” a study valuable even for those with 
no particular interest in Brazil. Much of the essay is devoted to the development 
of Roman law itself and to its evoluticn in Europe before its re-entry into the 
onetime Roman province of Portugal, to be later exported to Brazil. The study 
concludes with an interesting discussion of the standing Roman law now has in 
the Brazilian civil code and the use made of it by the courts. Earl W. Thomas 
contributes “Folklore in Brazilian Literature,” which not only illustrates an in- 
teresting theme but has the additional merit of imparting to the uninformed reader 
some knowledge of the history and shap= of Brazilian literature in general, Three 
continents—Europe, Africa, and South America—have combined to produce the 
interesting amalgam of customs and beliefs that make Brazil a treasure trove for 
folklorists. The author points out that, while earlier Brazilian writers of the ro- 
mantic school either scorned their nation's lore, or else utilized it superficially 
with no attempt to understand it, recent ones have more than made up for their 
predecessors’ neglect. 

Le Brésil et les brésiliens, a part of the French series entitled “Les français en 
Amérique,” contains three writings by the sixteenth-century Cordelier traveler, 
André Thevet. This friar, who went with Villegaignon to Guanabara Bay in 1555, 
did not remain long in America but in the space of his short visit managed to 
acquire a large fund of information regarding local geography and Indian customs. 
The most important of the pieces republished here is an excerpt dealing with 
Brazil from Thevet’s Cosmographie universelle, In this the friar rather outdoes 
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his German contemporary, Hans Staden, in description of the habits and manners 
of the cannibalistic Tamoyo Indians. La cosmographie universelle, originally pub- 
lished in 1575, had long since become a bibliographical rarity, of which only a few 
copies were known. The present edition, prepared by Mlle. Suzanne Lussagnet, 
contains the original woodcuts, whose creator, in common with most illustrators 
of his time, gave the native Brazilian savages faces and physiques that were per- 
fectly European. Two lesser writings by Thevet, “Histoire de deux voyages” and 
“Le grand insulaire,” also concerned with Brazil, are included in the volume. All 
three appear just as they were written, with no attempt to modernize the archaic 
French. An introduction by Ch.-A. Julien, editor of the series, provides the neces- 
sary information concerning Thevet and his work. 

Portugal and Brazil: An Introduction was planned first as an offering to be 
presented to Edgar Prestage, formerly Camées Professor of Portuguese at London 
University, on his eightieth birthday. The death of this renowned scholar, closely 
following that of Aubrey Fitz Gerald Bell, caused a change of plan, and the volume 
became a memorial to both these English pioneers in Portuguese studies. Since 
there are seventeen contributors, each dealing in an abbreviated way with his or 
her specialty, a review in the conventional sense is out of the question here. It is 
worth noting that both Prestage and Bell, before their deaths, wrote essays that 
are included in the volume. “Reminiscences of Portugal,” by Dr. Prestage, is a 
résumé of the author's sixty-year acquaintanceship with the country he regarded 
as his second home. Having made his first visit there in 1891, Prestage saw much 
recent Portuguese history in the making and was deeply impressed by what he 
saw and heard. If some of these impressions seem a trifle naive to the present re- 
viewer, the fact remains that Dr. Prestage saw and learned a great deal more of 
Portugal than has been true of this reviewer. Aubrey Bell, a lifelong student of 
Portuguese letters, records his mature impressions in “Perspectives of Portuguese 
Literature,” which he surveys to the end of the nineteenth century. The remaining 
essays cover the history, law, language, architecture, painting, and music of 
Portugal and Brazil, Science alone is missing, and understandably so, for this is a 
field in which neither country can be said to have distinguished itself. A more de- 
tailed enumeration of the essays being impossible, it is perhaps enough to say that 
the leading authorities of England and the United States are contributors to the 
volume, assisted by a competent Portuguese-Brazilian group. Under such fortu- 
nate circumstances, the general level of performance could not be anything but 
high. Editor Livermore and his associates deserve both thanks and congratulations, 


University of Illinois CharLes E. NowELL 
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THE TEMPER OF WESTERN EUROPE. By Crane Brinton. (Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press, 1953, pp. ix, 118, $2.50.) Ever since World War I, prophets have 
gazed into their clouded crystals to predict the doom of western Europe. In these 
sparkling lectures delivered at the University of Virginia Jast spring Crane Brinton 
analyzes the temper of the three hundred million western European people and 
finds “the lift of courage and hope.” To generalize about so many people is a 
presumptuous task but it has often been done. It is best done by an experienced 
traveler who is also an imaginative and trained historian like Professor Brinton. 
When he looks at the present he sees not a dying Europe but a "richer" Europe, 
a Europe where a persistent past lives in political institutions, class structure, and 
unbombed buildings, in nationalism and individualism, and yet a Europe with a 
larger population producing more goods, a Europe where one is often "reminded 
more of a nursery than of a death ward." When he gazes into the future he sees 
a good chance of a European union in which the tradition of the Enlightenment, 
enriched and deepened, will continue. But Professor Brinton is too wise a man to 
fall into clichés, and he never gives a simple answer. Often he ends in paradox 
and this is how the astute student of contemporary affairs must usually conclude. 
One thing he makes clear: "the condition of western Europe is not as bad as it 
is generally believed in this country." If this is the end of western Europe, we can- 
not know it—yet. B.C.S. 


ASTROLOGY AND ALCHEMY: TWO FOSSIL SCIENCES. By Mark Graubard, 
University of Minnesota. (New York, Philosophical Library, 1953, pp. xi, 382, 
$5.00.) The development of these two occult sciences has often been romanticized or 
otherwise misunderstood not only by popular writers but to some extent by pro- 
fessional general historians. For this the Graubard exposition should be a power- 
ful antidote. Book I is on "The Quest among the Stars." The author is aware of that 
perennial type of astrology which operates on the soothsayer's and charlatan's level, 
but his chief concern is to trace astrology's "rise and fall among the learned." Impres- 
sive is the roster of great astronomers, and of eminent thinkers in other fields, who 
accepted the astrological applications of astronomical science as valid: Ptolemy, Galen, 
Albertus Magnus, Thómas Aquinas, Roger Bacon, Mersilio Ficino, Copernicus, 
Brahe, Kepler, Galileo, Newton, Francis Bacon, and Descartes, Some of these 
distinguished a particular area of life dominated by astral influences and another 
reserved for free will. Downright rejection of the doctrine came much more often 
from mystical philosophers or theologians who distrusted the sciences generally 
than from scientists opposing astrology as a superstiticn. Less effective is Book 
II on “The Quest for the Nature of Matter." The first three chapters, along with 
some estimates of alchemy's achievements in the identification of substances and 
in quantitative experimentation, are burdened with lengthy quotations from Zosimus, 
Basil Valentine, Lull, Flamel, Zachaire, Dee, and other adepts famous chiefly or 
only in alchemical folklore. Graubard, in an effort to be fair, seems to build these up 
beyond their deserts. Alchemy had about half as long a history as astrology, and these 
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names represent a stage of alchemical development corresponding roughly to 
the Babylonian study of the stars. In the final chapter, however, on “latro-chem- 
istry and Phlogiston,” we meet a succession of really eminent scientists struggling 
with basic chemical problems, leading up to Lavoisier much as the long suc- 
cession of Greek astronomers led up to Ptolemy. In this chapter the appraisal of 
Paracelsus deserves special mention as perhaps the fairest existing treatment of one of 
the most baffling of historical figures. 
WiLLiam Jerome Witson, Armed Forces Medical Library 


INQUISITIO DE FIDE: A COLLOQUY BY DESIDERIUS ERASMUS ROTERO- 
DAMUS, 1524. Edited with Introduction and Commentary by Craig R. Thompson. 
[Yale Studies in Religion, No. XV.] (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1950, 
pp. vi, 131, $3.00.) As Professor Thompson states in his preface (p. v), Erasmus’ 
Inquisitio de Fide belongs to the less familiar of the Colloquia familiaria and “it 
has seldom been seriously examined" (p. 3 n. 3). This oblivion is not surprising 
because, taken at face value, this colloquy presents merely “a brief exposition of 
the Apostles Creed" (p. 2) and “is for the most part only a catechism" (p. 38). * 
What, however, lends interest to the dialogue is the identity of the two interlocu- 
tors, Aulus and Barbatius, who according to Erasmus stand for himself and for 
Luther (or a Lutheran). The interest is further enhanced by the fact that at the 
end of his catechism Aulus makes no objection to the Lutheran's assertion, “I think 
that I am orthodox" (p. 73), but merely raises the question: "How comes it about, 
then, that there is so great a war between you and the orthodox?" At this point the 
dates of the composition of Inquisitio de Fide (“written most likely in late 1523 
or early 1524," p. 37) and of its publication in March, 1524, become very important, 
for these dates coincide with Erasmus’ work on his first outspokenly anti-Lutheran 
treatise, the De libero arbitrio, a preliminary draft of which he sent to King Henry 
VIH in March, 1524. The observation of the simultaneity of these two treatises 
which at first glance seem to show a highly contradictory mode of thinking about 
the Lutheran issue on the part of Erasmus, justifies Professor Thompson's statement 
that “the place [of Inquisitio de Fide] in the history of Erasmus' religious opinions 
and of his relations with Luther is more considerable than has been commonly 
realized" (p. v). As Professor Thompson sees it, "the probable explanation" for 
its publication at this particular moment and for its peculiar form was that Erasmus 
wanted "not only to remind the two parties that they agreed upon the essential 
[Mr. Thompson's italics] articles of Christianity but that they might have pre- 
vented schism by recognizing such agreement as more important than any disagree- 
ment over other and less essential matters" (p. 3). In his introduction Professor 
Thompson demonstrates the probability of this thesis by means of a thorough and 
illuminating investigation of Erasmus' attitude toward Luther from 1516 to 1524, 
and on the basis of an analysis of the meaning of Inquisitio de Fide itself. The 
edition of the Latin text is based on that in J. Clericus' edition of 1703 of Erasmus' 
Opera omnia (corrected in a few places by the text in the Basel edition of 1540) 
and is accompanied by a revised version of Nathan Bailey's translation of 1725. 
In the elaborate and erudite commentary (pp. 75-126) special attention ought to be 
given to Professor Thompson's discussion of the views held by Christian thinkers 
from early times to the days of Erasmus himself concerning the problems involved 
in the maxim “Nulla salus extra Ecclesiam" and its bearing upon the fate of the 
virtuous pagans (pp. ro1-21). After this exemplary edition it is to be hoped 
that Professor Thompson will soon be able to fullfill his promise of an edition of 
the complete Colloquia. "'THropon E. Mommsen, Princeton University 
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LUTHER AND THE SPANISH INQUISITION: THE CASE OF DIEGO DE 
UCEDA, 1528-1529. By John E. Longhurst. [University of New Mexico Publications 
in History, No. 5.] (Albuquerque, University of New Mexico Press, 1953, pp. 76, 
$1.00.) This small volume has the double merit of presenting a case history of 
the Spanish Inquisition in its attempts to check the spread of Lutheranism; and, 
since Diego de Uceda was an ardent Erasmian, it also reflects the confusion in 
Catholic circles as to the relationship between Erasmus and Luther. Even though 
Erasmus’ writings had been cleared in 1527 by the Inquisitor General, this first Eras- 
mian to be arrested was charged with Lutheranism. The progress of the case is a 
rather frightening parallel to some modern procedures of trial by hearsay and 
association, since De Uceda was never told who was his accuser. The case involved 
long series of delays; accusations which the accused had no opportunity to refute, 
only to admit; unsubstantiated charges; conflicting testimony, some based on per- 
sonal spite; finally, an auto-da-fe, purification on the scaffold and prescribed penance. 
In passing judgment on these events one must disregard some subsequent history. 
Lutherans, Erasmians, and other groups were still considered Catholics, as ortho- 
dox Catholicism was not defined before Trent (1545-63). The church sought to 
achieve conformity, but to what was not clear. Although Erasmus hoped to avoid 
identification with reform movements, only an expert theologian could distinguish 
between his teachings and those of Luther. In the words of the author: "Erasmus 
was never to escape the fate of a man who endeavors to pursue the path of modera- 
tion. In a conflict between ideologiss there is no neutral ground." The author has 
masterfully handled material which might easily have become tedious and has suc- 
cessfully maintained reader interest and suspense throrghout his informative and 
thought-provoking presentation. Ernest G. Scuwiz3ert, Baltimore, Maryland 


FUGGER UND HANSE: EIN HUNDERTJAHRIGES RINGEN UM OSTSEE 
UND NORDSEE. By Gótz Freiherr von Pélnitz. [Schwäbische Forschungsgemein- 
schaft bei der Kommission fiir bayerische Landesgeschichte, Reihe 4, Band 2. Studien 
zur Fuggergeschichte, Band rr.] (Tübingen, J.C.B. Mohr [Paul Siebeck], 1953, 
pp. xiv, 236, DM 14.80.) Fugger und Hanse deals with the conflict that arose between 
Fuggers and Hanse over Baltic and Russian trade, the international, and particularly 
Scandinavian, ramifications of this conflict, and its outcome when Fugger interests 
were increasingly directed toward the West. It shows that, despite their Hungarian 
investments and eastern connections, the Fuggers were not too seriously interested 
in the Hanse’s chief market, Russia. Indeed, they seem to have renounced their 
eastern activities rather readily—significantly at the same time that the first great 
English joint stock company made Russia its primary objective—and wisely to have 
followed the westward shift of the European center of gravity. The book contrasts the 
new financial power of the great Augsburg merchants with the established power 
represented by the aging Hanse, the expansionist newcomer, producer, and banker 
with the wholesaler and traditional intermediary, the diplomatic upper-German with 
the militant Hanseate. However, it also shows that despite its gifted leaders, the 
individualistic South German firm was obliged to yield its place to rising western 
joint stock companies built upon a broader basis. Eventually, “world economic devel- 
opments thus passed over upper and lower German enzerprise alike" (p. 130). The 
work emphasizes the links between politics and finance. In their role as collectors 
of papal indulgences, in their relations with Denmark and Sweden, in their tangle 
of interests with German emperor, Protestant princes, trading towns, and English 
crown, the Fuggers were perpetually influencing the political scene. Indeed, at one 
time English indebtedness to the Augsburg firm affected all European policies 
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(p. 115) and “honor and business, religion and politics began to be hopelessly inter- 
twined” (p. 66). So were—at least from the Fugger point of view—business and 
peace. Considering the amount of information offered on only 130 pages together 
with roo pages of highly interesting notes and sources, the unprepared reader would 
perhaps prefer a simpler style and more detailed explanations; and he may occa- 
sionally disagree with certain conclusions. Yet, the German and English, Hanseatic and 
Scandinavian, political and economic historian will be grateful for the knowledge 
and perspectives which this excellent book conveys. 
Warner KiRcHNER, University of Delaware 


LA DÉFAITE DE BISMARCK: L'EXPANSION COLONIALE FRANCAISE ET 
L'ALLIANCE RUSSE. By Jacques Bardoux, Membre de l’Institut. (Paris, Hachette, 
1953, pp. 358.) Jacques Bardoux, distinguished French publicist, has now completed 
a substantial work in three volumes, entitled Les origines de la guerre de irente 
ans. Volume one, La montée prussienne, covered the years 1863-1865; Quana Bis- 
marck dominait l'Europe carried the narrative to 1882; the third volume concludes 
the series, ending with the Franco-Russian Alliance, which the author views as “the 
liberation of France and the restoration of the European balance.” With the European 
scene dominated by the Three Emperors’ League and the Triple Alliance, French 
foreign policy was severely limited in scope and initiative. Colonial expansion, which 
had Bismarck’s benevolent support, was the principal field open to Third Republic. 
The topics, therefore, that receive detailed treatment are the acquisition of Tunis, 
the loss of Egypt and the resultant Anglo-French tension, the limited entente with 
Germany during the Ferry ministry, and the continental isolation of France result- 
ing from Bismarck’s diplomacy in the years 1886-1890. From the standpoiat of 
scholarship one could specify distinct faults and weaknesses in this work—meager 
documentation, incomplete references, scrambled citations, and dubious interpreta- 
tions, Only the Documents diplomatiques français are fully exploited. These are 
supplemented by the French translation of Die Grosse Politik and the obvious 
memoirs and biographies. But the volume has strengths as well as weaknesses. It 
is marked by the mature and experienced political judgments of the author: the 
sketches of politicians and diplomats—particularly minor figures such as Barthélemy 
Saint-Hilaire, Spuller, de Gobelet, and de Florens, as well as Freycinet, Ferry, and 
Gambetta—are lively and realistic; the distinctly French appreciations of Granville, 
Gladstone, Rosebery, and Salisbury, are likewise illuminating. Also noteworthy is 
the author's cogent and critical analysis of the shortcomings of the French par- 
liamentary system. Policy making suffered particularly from the indecision, dis- 
unity, and internal disintegration that beset French political life. All this is set 
forth in detail and capped by the harsh judgment: "Je ne connais pas de défaite jran- 
çaise, à laquelle des Francais n'aient pas participé" (p. 67). The insights, interpreta- 
tions and judgments, as well as clarity and vividness of presentation, make this a 
work of great interest and substantial value. 

Onon J. Harz, University o] Virginia 


THE ROAD TO SAFETY: A STUDY IN ANGLO.AMERICAN RELATIONS. By 
Arthur Willert. With a Preface by Professor Charles Seymour. (New York, Fred- 
erick A. Praeger, 1953, pp. viii, 184, $3.50.) Sir Arthur Willert, the author of this 
book, was Washington correspondent for the London Times during the First World 
War and secretary of the British War Mission and representative of the Min:stry 
of Information. He was later to have long service as head of the news department 
of the Foreign Office. His book has in many respects the marks of the journalist; 
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it is vividly written, broad in its view rather than intensive, sometimes rambling 
and discursive, but it gives an interesting picture of some of the personalities and 
problems of the years with which it deals. We get a clear understanding of the 
irascible Spring-Rice, of the energetic and uncontrollable Lord Northcliffe, of the 
tactful and adroit Sir William Wiseman, of the extraordinarily able Lord Reading. 
We get also some interesting pictures of President Wilson himself, who, from Sir 
Arthur’s point of view, was at his greatest in the period of his war leadership. Much 
light is thrown too on the characteristic lack of co-ordination of British efforts in deal- 
ing with America. The judgments of this book are in many cases extremely penetrat- 
ing. Sir Arthur understood well tke American point of view. He sees the difficulties 
in the way of the realization of the Wilsonian ideal but deplores the failure of 
the United States to ratify the Treaty of Versailles. Granting that the United States, 
as he says, would eventually have deserted Europe, he thinks that the acceptance 
of the treaty “might have made the whole difference” (p. 3). The United States 
might have been able, in co-operatian with London, to control the reparations 
‘settlement in the interest of moderaticn and perhaps to guarantee, in concert with 
the British, France’s eastern frontier. In this event, so Sir Artaur believes, the new 
Wilsonian order might have taken root. This is, of course, hypothesis, but it is 
suggestive hypothesis. So too are many other comments in the author’s first chapter, 
"The Unfinished War,” when he discusses international polit.cs between 1919 and 
the present day. The Road to Safety is not a work of scholarship, but it has a very 
substantial positive value for the years of the First World War. 
Dexter Perkins, University of Rochester 


STRUGGLE FOR AFRICA. By Vernon Bartlett. (New York, Frederick A. Praeger, 
1953, pp. ix, 246, $3.95.) This is a book for those who suddenly find Africa thrust 
upon them by press reports and are not sure just why they should be annoyed by 
still another trouble-spot. Mr. Bartlett, with an emphasis cn South and British 
Africa, briefly surveys the very complex economic, social, and political problems 
of that continent. The book does not pretend to be more than a rapid glance, 
although the writer’s journalistic experience has served him in good stead in some 
fleeting but keen observations made during two African journ=ys. The sum of these 
observations is that Europeans must accept as inevitable thz rise of Africans to 
positions of leadership in all fields. Thus the writer is discouraged about the Union 
of South Africa and pleased with the Belgian Congo, wkere economically the 
native is rising, although the regime is carefully one of European paternalism. Both 
Central and East Africa with their permanent European populations present prob- 
lems of government and land possession, problems for whick Mr. Bartlett refresh- 
ingly has no snap solutions. This complicating element of permanent Europeans is 
not present in the Gold Coast or Nigeria, where British Africans have progressed 
rapidly and without violence. On the basis of the facts cited by the author, it is 
somewhat surprising to see his conclusion that Africans eventually will run Africa, 
with Europeans being partners but minority ones. Whether Europeans will be will- 
ing to develop Africa with this goal is highly problematical. The cursory treatment 
of non-British territories is unfortunate, particularly the mere glance at the vast 
French African empire. Mr. Bartlett’s theory would seem to require more attention 
to Liberia and Ethiopia than the brief treatment they receive. These “independent” 
states have regimes resting more or Jess openly upon foreign =conomic and political 
support and do not afford altogether happy examples of African-European partnership. 

Corin Reys Lovett, University of Southern California 
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PLOUGH AND PASTURE: THE EARLY HISTORY OF FARMING. Part I: PRE- 
HISTORIC FARMING OF EUROPE AND THE NEAR EAST by E. Cecil Curwen. 
Part Il: FARMING OF NON-EUROPEAN PEOPLES by Gudmund Hatt. Life 
of Science Library, Number 27.] (New York, Henry Schuman, 1953, pp. xii, 329, 
$5.00.) This work is concerned with the techniques of man's quest for fooc. In 
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the first section of the book, Dr. Curwen, a British archacologist, views these 
techniques historically; in Part IL, Dr. Hatt, the Swedisk geographer and cultural 
historian, views them comparatively. The two parts of the book, written separately, 
are intended to supplement one another, Dr. Curwen deals primarily with the 
development of European agriculture and pastoralism from the ancient culture 
hearths which lay south of the forty-fifth parallel between :he Nile and Indus 
valleys. He provides a simplified account of the origins and development of Old 
World farming and herding methods, with chapters on the evolution of the plow, 
threshing devices, and mills. A number of entertaining examples of archaeological 
and paleobotanical method enliven the text, The changes from hunting and gather- 
ing, made possible by the domestication o£ plants and animals, and from peasant 
agriculture to industrial food production, are called "economic revolutions" In 
this way, and in others, Curwen's view is reminiscent of that of V. Gordon Childe 
in his books Man Makes Himself and What Happened in History. Dr. Hatt has 
written an extremely interesting comparative sociology of the food quest in Africa, 
Oceania, pre-Columbian America, and other areas. He posits, in his conclusions, a 
series of developmental stages of food production running from the level of gleaners 
and hunters through advanced pastoralism and plow agriculture. This is a book 
designed for the lay reader rather than for the specialist It is simply written and 
helpfully illustrated with both sketches and photographs. Frankly evolutionary in 
its approach, it strongly emphasizes the role of the technology of the food quest 
as a prime mover in the development of human society. It is perhaps unfortunate 
that the work is not better integrated. Certain points, such as the relationship of 
settled agriculturists to pastoral nomads, might have been more fully elucidated 
had the two parts of the book been tied together more explicitly. 
SineY W. Mintz, Yale University 
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Antonini. Comptes rendus Acad. Inscript. Belles-lettres, July-Oct., 1952. 

O. M. Pzanr. Census Documents from Karanis. Chronique d'Egypte, July, 1953. 

Verne B. Scrruman. The Leaden Coinage of Roman Egypt. Ibid. 

C. H. Roserts. The Rylands Collections of Greek and Latin Papyri. Bull. John Rylands Lib., 
Sept., 1953. 

W. B. Henninc. A New Parthian Inscription. Jour. Royal Asiatic Soc., Parts 3, 4, 1953. 
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WESTERN CANON LAW. By R. C. Mortimer, Lord Bishcp of Exeter, Sometime 
Lecturer in Early Canon Law in the University of Oxford. (Berkeley, University 
of California Press, 1953, pp. 92, $2.00.) Dr. Mortimer merits unreserved thanks 
for his public lectures on the history and meaning of canon law. To the best of 
my knowledge, these are the first public lectures on this topic ever delivered in the 
United States. In three chapters, Dr. Mortimer outlines the formation of the post- 
Nicene collections such as the Dionysian, the Hispana, and the Hadriana, all made 
in the classical tradition of the Orbem Romanum; the intrusion of the Celtic peni- 
tential books (adopted and adapted by tke Anglo-Saxon ani continental Germanic 
churches) with the resultant conflict between alien systems of discipline; the Caro- 
lingian reforms based upon Benedictus Levita’s False Capitulary and the False Decretals 
of Isidorus Mercator (Pseudo-Isidore); the growth of the topical books of Burchard 
and Ivo, which culminated in Gratian's Decretum and the formation of the Corpus 
Juris Canonici. The fourth chapter sketches the development of substantive canon 
law in post-Reformation England; and the last chapter, "T'he Characteristics of Canon 
Law," sets forth the lecturer's view of the jurisprudence in -he realm of canon law. 
Particularly laudable for turning the attention of law and history students to a 
little appreciated but illuminating source for Western institutions and ideas, these 
lectures ought to be recognized as an aperçu général with conclusions, and even facts, 
not sanctioned by a communis opinio. Nevertheless, when the lectures of Robertus 
Exon. are compared with those of Guilielmus Oxon. (see William Stubbs, Seventeen 
Lectures on the Study of Mediaeval and Modern History, 3d ed., 1900—-the lectures 
on canon law were originally delivered in 1882), they furnish ample evidence of the 
continuing, though leisurely, study of canon law in England. The addition of 
Z. N. Brooke, The English Church and the Papacy (Cambridge, 1031), and Alphonse 
Van Hove, Prolegomena (editio altera, Mechliniae-Romae, 1945), would have 
strengthened, immeasurably, the short bibliography. 

ScHarer WiLiams, Washington, D.C. 


MEDIEVAL RELIGIOUS HOUSES: ENGLAND AND WALES. By David Knowles 
and R. Neville Hadcock. (New York, Longmans, Green, 1953, pp. xxiii, 387, $10.50.) 
This volume is a revision, with considerable additions, of the handlist compiled 
by Dom David Knowles and published in 1940 under the title, The Religious Houses 
oj Medieval England. In the new edition, prepared in collaboration with Mr. Neville 
Hadcock, military orders, hospitals, and colleges have been added to the lists, as has 
also information on the income of each establishment, if available, and the date of 
dissolution. Dependencies appear in alphabetical position instead of under the name 
of the owning house. Notes, listed under the name of the house, appear at the bottom 
of the page instead of at the end of each list, a revision in form which simplifies refer- 
ence. The alien priories have now been placed under the order to which they 
belonged, not in a separate list as in the older edition. If the character.or existence 
of a house is in question, the name is shown in italics. The listing begins nominally 
with the Norman Conquest but for England actually includes almost all the houses 
founded after 943. The introductory historical essay is essentially the same as that 
in the 1940 volume, except for additional sections on the subjects noted above and 


1 Responsible only for the list of articles. 
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a final section on the number of houses and of religious in the various orders from 
1066 to 1540, This last section, based on the work of Mr. Hadcock, is supported 
by tables in an appendix. An excellent index and six useful maps conclude the 
volume. The new edition has four definite advantages over the 1940 edition: first, 
it is more complete, the additional lists being as great as the original lists; second, 
it is more informative, both in the material listed and in the content of the notes; 
third, the new arrangement of the contents facilitates reference; and fourth, the 
format is much improved, with a clear readable type and good spacing within lists. 
While no claim to finality or completeness is made, the compilers state that the 
book is “in many respects fuller and more informative than any previous catalogue 
of religious houses,” a statement with which the present reviewer agrees. Every 
medieval scholar using the volume will have occasion to be grateful to Dom Knowles 
and Mr. Hadcock for their impressive labors. A companion volume on Scotland is 
in preparation. IsaseL R. Assorr, Rockford College 


THE CHRONICLE OF JEAN DE VENETTE. Translated by Jean Birdsall, Late 
Associate Professor of History, Vassar College. Edited, with an Introduction and 
Notes, by Richard A. Newhall, Brown Professor of European History, Williams 
College. [Records of Civilization, Sources and Studies, No. L.] (New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1953, pp. 354, $5.00.) Despite the importance of official 
documents the medieval chronicle remains an important source for understanding 
particularly the human side of the story; and the chronicler, whether monk or 
layman from the thirteenth century on, often shows a considerable appreciation of 
the political, economic, social, and religious problems of his day. Even if Jean de 
Venette is no Giovanni Villani, giving statistical evidence for his statements, it is 
good to have his chronicle presented now in translation, and from a critically estab- 
lished Latin text, in the Columbia “Records of Civilization.” Writing the history 
of France in the tragic period of 1340-68, this Carmelite friar offers a generally 
good picture of his own time of troubles, without taking sides in such struggles 
as that between Etienne Marcel and the regent Charles, without being either demo- 
cratic or aristocratic in sympathies, but obviously grieving at the injuries inflicted 
on his own countryside and on France as a whole. One should read (p. 94) his 
poignant description of the desert made by the English in his local patria, Venette 
near Compiégne; describing the familiar things that could no longer be seen, he 
reveals a simple, pleasing love of nature. The translation, made by the late Jean 
Birdsall, is generally excellent and a pleasure to read, But I believe that patria, when 
used for France and the French, might well be translated as “fatherland” rather 
than simply “country”; and res publica is perhaps better rendered as “the common- 
weal” rather than “the state.” Professor Richard A. Newhall has provided the text 
with an excellent introduction and apparatus of notes which are a mine of informa- 
tion about the events mentioned in the chronicle. His placing and dating of the 
authorship and discussion of the value of the chronicle are sensible and scholarly. His 
work is a notable contribution to the study of medieval historiography. 

. Gars Post, University of Wisconsin 


IBN KHALDÜN AND TAMERLANE: THEIR HISTORIC MEETING IN DAMAS- 
CUS, 1401 A.D. (803 A.H.): A STUDY BASED ON ARABIC MANUSCRIPTS 
OF IBN KHALDUN’S “AUTOBIOGRAPHY.” Translation into English, and 
Commentary by Walter ]. Fischel. (Berkeley, University of California Press, 1952, 
pp. X, 149, $2.75.) The English reader will soon be in a much better position 
to test the high praises heaped on Ibn Khaldün by such writers as Arnold Toynbee 
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and George Sarton. A modern translation of the Muqaddimak or Prolegomena 
is scheduled to appear shortly from the pen of Dr. Rosenthal, and Professor Fischel 
states that he is preparing a translation of the entire text of Ibn Kahldun's "Autobiog- 
raphy.” The work under review “offers an English translation, with a commentary, 
of only that part of the . . . ["Autobiography"] which pertains to Ibn Kahldun's 
historic meeting witth Tamerlane in Damascus,” and is based on newly discovered 
manuscripts. Professor Fischel gives such high priority to the chapters of the “Auto- 
biography” here translated because they "shed light on Ibn-Ka.dün's relationship 
to Timur [ie. Tamerlane] and on one of the most decisive phases of the history 
o£ the Mongol.Mamlük conflict," and because this phase has been obscured by earlier 
writers. In addition to the translation (18 pages) and the commentary (72 pages), 
there is an introduction (28 pages including notes), chronology, bibliography, and 
indexes. On the whole this work, though not of major importance, is a model of 
scholarship. The translation is accurate, and the critical apparatus comprehensive 
and clear. R. Bayty Winner, Princeton University 


GENERAL AND POLITICAL 


La dernière lettre de Charles Seignobos à Ferdinand Lot. Rev. hist., July--Sept, 1953. 

J. SrencERs, Marc Bloch et l'histoire. Annales (Paris), July-Sept., 1953. ‘ 

Frreprich BAETHGEN. Monumenta Germaniae Historica. Bericht für das Jahr 1951/52. Deutsches 
Archiv, X, no. 1, 1953. 

A. R. Burn. The Battle of the Medway, a.D. 43. History, June, 1953. 

Erik MoLTKE. The Asmild Rune Stone [Denmark]. Am.-Scand. Rev., Sept., 1953. 

Eucento DuPnÉ-TursEmER. Veróffentlichungen der mittelalterlichen Geschichtswissenschaft in 
Italien zwischen 1943 und 1949. Deutsches Archiv, X, no. 1, 1953. 

W. Scuvesincer, Herrschaft und Gefolgschaft in der germanisch-deutschen Verfassungsge- 
schichte. Hist. Zeitsch., Oct., 1953. 

RicHagD GAETTENS. Otto L, nicht Albrecht der Bar, 1157-1170 Markgraï von Brandenburg. 
Deutsches Archiv, X, no. 1, 1953. 

Orro P. CLAVADETSCHER, Das Datum der Urkunde Kaiser Lothars I. für Volk und Bischof von 
Chur (BM.? 1096). Ibid. 

Marine Unuirz. "Domnus Sicco, imperatorius f[rate]r d[ucat] XX”. Ibid. 

Lucien Musser. Influences réciproques du monde scandinave et de l'Occident dans le domaine 
de la civilisation au moyen âge. Jour. World Hist., July, 1953. 

Gaston Wier. L'Empire néo-byzantin des Omeyyades et l'Empire néo-sassanide des Abbassides. 
Ibid. 

ILLUMINATO Pert. Signorie feudali della Sicilia normanna. Archivio stor. ital., no. 2, 1952 (1953). 

J. E. A. JoLL1FFE. The Camera Regis under Henry If [Part II]. Eng. Hist. Fev., July, 1953. 

H. Stanrorp Lonpon. Some Medieval Treatises on English Heraldry. Antiquaries Jour., July- 
Oct., 1953. 

Czciry Davies. The Statute of Provisors of 1351. History, June, 1953. 

J. G. Enwarps. Some Common Petitions in Richard I's First Parliament. Bull. Inst. Hist, Re- 

. search, Nov., 1953. 

Doxa» E. R. Warr. Sources for Scottish History of the Fourteenth Century in the Archives of 
the Vatican. Scottish Hist. Rev., Oct., 1953. 

P. BONENFANT and J. SreNGERS. Le rôle de Charles le Témeraire dans le gouvernement de l'état 
bourguignon en 1465-67. I, II. Ann. de Bourgogne, Jan.-Mar., Apr.-June, 1953. 

Mongaiz. Jehan de Boucicault, maréchal de Frarce [1366-1421]. Rev. de ia défense nationale, 
July, 1953. 

Ernst Bánrscur. Die Stadt Bern im Jahre 1353, Studie zu einem Zeitbild. Archiv d. Hist. Vereins 
d. Kantons Bern, no. 1, 1953. 

Hermann RENNEFABRT. Die rechtliche Bedeutung des Bundes Bern mit den Waldstitten. Ibid. 

SANTIAGO SoBREQUÉS VipAL. Sobre el ideal de cruzada de Alfonso V de Aragón. Hispania, Apr., 
` 1952. 
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José Díaz García. La unificación de los reinos españoles operado por los Reyes Católicos. 
Filosofía y letras, nos. 45-46. 

MANUELA SANCHEZ REGUEIRA. Fernando el Católico y el Reino de Sicilia. Clavileño, Mar., 1953. 

C. Votpari. Paolo Giovio e l'ultimo duca di Mano. Archivio stor. lombardo, Il, 1951-52 (1953). 

R. Kozsner. “The Imperial Crown of This Realm": Henry VIII, Constantine the Great and 
Polydore Vergil. Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, May, 1953. 


Economic, LEGAL, AND INSTITUTIONAL 


A. R. Burn. Hic breve vivitur [mortality in the Roman Empire]. Past and Present, Nov., 1953. 

E. A. Thompson. Peasant Revolts in Late Roman Gaul and Spain. Ibid., Nov., 1952. 

D. H. Gorpon. Fire and Sword: The Technique of Destruction. Antiquity, Sept., 1953. 

BERNHARD SiNoGowITZ. Die byzantinische R:chtsgeschichte im Spiegel der Neuerscheinungen, 
1940—1952. Saeculum, no. 3, 1953. ‘ 

G. C. Homans. The Rural Sociology of Medieval England. Past and Present, Nov., 1953. 

J. Conway Davies. Common Law Writs and Returns. Richard I to Richard II, Part I. Bull. Inst. 
Hist, Research, Nov., 1953. 

C. A. F. Meknes. Martin Pateshull and William Raleigh. Ibid. 

RoBErTO SABATINO Lopez. Settecento anni fa il ritorno all’ oro nell’ occidente duecentesco. I. 
I fatti numismatici. II. Lo sfondo economics e politico. Riv. stor. ital., nos. 1, 2, 1953. 

Sabine Krúcer. Untersuchungen zum sogenarnten Liber privilegiorum des Lupold v. Bebenburg. 
Deutsches Archiv, X, no. 1, 1953. 

Kary FróLicH. Die älteren Quellen zur Geschichte des Bergbaus am Rammelsberge bei Goslar. 
Ibid. 

PurrrE DoLLINGER. Le patriciat des villes cu Rhin supérieur et ses dissensions internes dans 
la première moitié du xiv? siècle. Schweiz, Zeitsch. f. Gesch., no. 2, 1953. 

Vircinia Rau and Barney W. Dirrie. Alleged Fifteenth-Century Portuguese Joint-Stock Com- 
panies and the Articles of Dr. Fitzler. Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, Nov., 1953. 


ECCLESIASTICAL AND THEOLOGICAL 


Franz Konic. Die Bedeutung der Vetus Latina. Saeculum, no. 3, 1953. 

SAMUEL LaEucHurtr, Origen's Interpretation of Judas Iscariot. Church Hist., Dec., 1953. 

MEINRAD STENZEL. Zur Frühgeschichte der lateinischen Bibel. Theologische Revue, no. 2, 1953. 

Lownie J. Dary. The Vatican Library: Mirror cf History. Columbia, July, 1953. 

J. CoLson, Qu'est-ce qu'un diocèse? Nouvelle rev. théol., May, 1953. 

E. GRIFFE. A propos de trois canons du Conci e d'Arles de 314. Bull. de littérature ecclés., Apr., 
1953. 

ETIENNE DELARUELLE. La conversion de Constantin (état de la question). Ibid., Jan., Apr., 1953. 

E. A. Lowe. The “Script of Luxeuil.” A Title Vindicated. Rev. bénédictine, nos. 1-2, 1953. 

R. Beretra. Ancora su S. Giorgio di Cornate d'Adda, Monastero o Arcipretura. Archivio stor. 
lombardo, 1951-52 (1953)., 

Frirz WEIGLE. Studien zur Ueberlieferung der Briefsammlung Gerberts von Reims I. Deutsches 
Archiv, X, no. 1, 1953. 

Artur M. Lanporar. Beiträge zur Erfassung der theologischen Literatur der Frühscholastik. 
Theologische Revue, no. 2, 1953. 

ALEXANDER O. Sicur. Lay Cooperation in the Administration of Church Property. Jurist, Apr., 
1953. 

Brian Tierney. The Canonists and the Mediaeval State. Rev. of Politics, July, 1953. 

J. Rampaup-Bunor. Plan et méthode de traval pour la rédaction d'un catalogue de manuscrits 
du décret de Gratien. Rev. d’hist, ecclés,, XLVIII, nos. 1-2, 1953. 

G. Fransen. Manuscrits canoniques (1140-1234) conservés en Espagne. Ibid. 

ANDREA LazzaRINI. La mancata effettuazione della Bolla “Transiturus” (1264). Archivio stor. 
ital., no. 2, 1952 (1953). 

RrcHanp W. Emery. The Second Council of Lyons and the Mendicant Orders. Cath. Hist. Rev., 
Oct., 1953. 

D. W. Wuirriecp. The Third Order of St. Francis in Mediaeval England. Franciscan Stud., 
Mar., 1953. 
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R. H. Hirrow. Gloucester Abbey Leases of the Late Thirteenth Century. Univ. of Birmingham 
Hist, Jour., no. 1, 1953. 

R. Posr, S. Jeanne d'Arc is werkelijk verbrand. Studia Catholica, Sept., 1952. 

WaLLace K. Fercuson. The Church in a Changing World: A Contribution to the Interpretation 
of the Renaissance. AHR, Oct., 1953. 

GiovANNI Praricd. Spigolature Savonaroliane nell’ Archivio di Mantova. Archivio stor. ital., 
no. 2, 1952 (1953). 

R. Janin. La prise de Constantinople (1453) et ses conséquences religieuses. Nouvelle rev. théol., 
May, 1953. 

B. Vorrs, Hebben de Augustijnen van Enkhuizen invloed gehad op de Hervorming? Nederlands 
Archief voor Kerkgeschiedenis, no. 4, 1953. 

KARL LaanTEE, The Beginning of the Reformation in Estcnia. Church Hist., Dec., 1953. 


LITERATURE, LEARNING AND ÁRT 


J. O. PLassmann. Widukinds Sachsengeschichte im Spiegel altsáchsischer Sprache und Dichtung. 
Niedersüchsisch. Jahrb. f. Landesgesch., 1952. 

WALTHER HoLrzMaNN. Propter Sion non tacebo. Zur Erklärung von Carmina burana 41. 
Deutsches Archiv, X, no. 1, 1953. 

Domenico De Roserris. Il libro della Vita Nuova e il libro del Cowvivio, Studi urbinati, no. 2, 
1952. 

Joser Kocr. Die Grundlagen der Geschichtsphilosophie Ottos von Freising. Miinchener theol. 
Zeitsch., nos. 1-2, 1953. 

BERNHARD GEYER. Das Speculum Astronomiae kein Kerk des Albertus Magnus. Ibid. 

EUGENIO ANAGNINE. Il concetto del Rinascimento attraverso la storia (n-xur secolo) [cont.] 
Nuova riv. stor., Sept.-Dec., 1952. 

Frorence EDLER DE Roover. New Facets on the Financing and Marketing of Early Printed 
Books. Bull. Bus. Hist. Soc., Dec., 1953. 

Franco CATALANO. Natura e ragione in Leonardo, Nuova riv. stor., Jan.-Apr., 1953. 

Virrorio DE Caprarus. Il Panegyricus di Erasmo a Filippo di Borgogna. Riv. stor. ital., no. 2, 
1953. i 

Eowaro Surtz. St. Thomas More and His Utopian Embassy of 1515. Cath. Hist. Rev., Oct., 1953. 

H. J. McLacnrAN., Michael Servetus: A Cause Célèbre. Hibbert Jour., Oct., 1953. 

E. Marrin Burcess, The Mail-Maker's Technique. Antiquaries Jour., Jan—Apr., 1953. 

Id. Further Research into the Construction of Mail Garments. Ibid., Ozt., 1953. 

W. DoucLas Simpson. Caerlaverock Castle. Scottish Hist. Rev., Oct., 1953. 


Modern European History 


BRITISH EMPIRE, COMMONWEALTH, AND IRELAND 
Leland H. Carlson 1 


WRITINGS ON BRITISH HISTORY, 1939. Compiled by Alexander Taylor Mine. 
[Royal Historical Society.] (London, Jonathan Cape; New York, British Book 
Centre, 1953, pp. 310, $4.50.) This is the sixth volume of annual summaries to 
appear, thanks to the bequest of Sir George Prothero, to the sponsorship of the 
Royal Historical Society, to the publisher, and especially to the ability and industry 
of the compiler. There are 3,385 entries for the year 1939, as compared with 4,893 
for 1934 or 3,897 for 1938, a decline which undoubtedly reflects the uncertain 
conditions of 1938-39. Mr. Milne follows the same pattern he established in the 
earlier volumes, Part I has 67 pages of work on the auxilizry sciences, bibliographies, 
general books, and local histories. Part II, with 158 pages, contains six periods from 


1 Responsible only for the list of articles, except where otherwise indicated. 
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450 to 1914, with eight to fourteen subdivisions under each period. The final por- 
tion of the book is an appendix of 6 pages, with a select list of books on the period 
since 1914, and an index of 68 pages. The compiler has set for himself the com- 
mendable but impossible ideal of an exhaustive list of books and articles, in all lan- 
guages, on British history for one year. Of the 3,385 items, 160 are in foreign lan- 
guages: 47 in French, 44 in German, 24 in Italian, 23 in Welsh, 7 in Dutch, y in 
Latin, and 8 in some five other languages. Approximately 7o items are in articles 
and go in books. From my cross-checking and spot sampling, 1 conclude with grati- 
tude that very few significant items have escaped Mr. Milne, and that the historian 
has a valuable and reliable guide to books and articles on British history in 1939. 
H.C. 


MUSICIANS IN ENGLISH SOCIETY FROM ELIZABETH TO CHARLES I. By 
Walter L. Woodfill. [Princeton Studies in History, Volume IX.] (Princeton, Prince- 
ton University Press, 1953, pp. xv, 372, $7.50.) The voluminous factual material 
expertly presented in this study on the place of the musician in English society from 
Elizabeth to Charles I is “partly in reaction to the statements . . . often encountered, 
in sober volumes, to the effect that 'every domestic hearth was the scene of musical 
performance of a very high standard” and that Thomas Kytson's Hengrave Hall was 
‘a typical example of a musical household at this time." The work accordingly 
has two purposes, one of which is critical. The book in the main pursues the first 
purpose and is an orderly account of the internal organization, wages, duties, and 
privileges of the company of London, the waits, cathedral musicians, household 
musicians, independent musicians and minstrels, and court musicians. Evidence 
is compiled from household records and inventories, municipal records, company and 
corporation accounts, etc. (Many selections from these sources are reprinted in the 
appendixes.) This compilation of data is then invoked to reassess the familiar pic- 
ture of a "golden age of music," "a picture so charming and so beloved that it 
will not disappear soon, yet so patentlv unreal that the wonder is that only recently 
have scholars begun to correct it" By stressing the importance of the hitherto 
obscure waits, professional musicians who were municipally employed and pro- 
tected, Mr. Woodfill brings the varied musical activities of the period into a new 
focus, although the important contribution of the amateur and the central fact of the 
music itself are outside the province of the book. Mr. Woodfill has made a brilliant 
contribution to the study of the economic and social status of the professional musician 
in Renaissance England, and produced an indispensable source for anyone interested 
in Elizabethan music and culture. The emphasis on economic realities reveals the 
important role of the stable professional, upon whom the continuity of musical 
culture so largely depends. Henry G. Misakin, Amherst College 


AN HUMBLE SUPPLICATION TO HER MAIESTIE. By Robert Southwell. Edited 
by R. C. Bald. (New York, Cambridge University Press, 1953, pp. xxii, 80, $3.00.) 
The Supplication here reprinted, by the Jesuit poet Robert Southwell, is probably 
the most moving, temperate, and convincing of the many Catholic indictments of 
Elizabethan treatment of “Seminaries, Jesuits, and Traitors.” It was written in 
passion and haste during December, 1591, in reply to the proclamation of two 
months earlier, and circulated in manuscript until its publication in 1600 by the 
Jesuits’ opponents in the archpriest controversy. Southwell was a patriot as well as 
a Jesuit. In seeking to win England back to Catholicism by martyrdom, he wrote, 
“we thinke that we owe a most sincere and naturall love vnto our Cuntrie.” “Dis- 


loyalty shall never be found the sequell of any Article of our Religion.” Puritans. 
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and sectaries are more unreliable subjects than Catholics. The 300 English priests are 
surely no real peril to the nation even if they were disloyal, which they are not. 
Yet "we are generally accounted men whom it is a credit to pursue, a disgrace to 
protect, a commodity to spoile, a gaine to torture, a glory to kill.” The author has 
to cut several corners in his argument, particularly in trying to prove that Walsing- 
ham originated the Babington conspiracy and that papal bulls place no new burdens 
on Catholic consciences. But the real significance of the Sepplication, as the editor 
points out, is that the patriotic Catholic position is here clearly argued for the 
first time—and by a Jesuit. Ironically, the Jesuit superior Garnett opposed its pub- 
lication, and the government suppressed it ruthlessly after publication. Neither 
pope nor queen was yet ready to concede that a man might be a loyal Englishman 
and a devout Catholic at the same time. The text is well edited with an introduc- 
tion, textual notes on variant readings, and a note on Donne and Southwell. 
E. Harris Harsison, Princeton University 


THE GENTRY, 1540-1640. By H. R. Trevor-Roper, Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 
[Economic History Review Supplements.] (New York, Cambridge University Press 
for Economic History Society, 1953, pp. 55, $1.00.) In the Economic History Review 
(XI, no. 1, 1941) Professor R. H. Tawney published an article of which the main 
thesis is obvious from its title, “The Rise of the Gentry, 1558-1640.” Mr. H. R. Trevor- 
Roper not only attempts a refutation but also declares that the decline of the 
gentry (officeholders béing the exception to the decline) accounted for "the rise 
of Independency in the Great Rebellion.” He fires some resounding broadsides but 
whether they all hit the target is not clear. The evidence about the peerage, a much 
smaller body than the squirearchy, is the most convincing. That some noble families 
rose or declined is, however, a phenomenon by no means peculiar to the Elizabethan 
age, and is not to be attributed uniformly to any one cause, not even to the rise or 
fall of rents or prices, though the real incomes of all landlords were thus affected. 
The late Edwin F. Gay, in articles in the Huntington Library Quarterly ignored 
by Mr. Trevor-Roper, showed how the Temples, from vi-tually nothing, built up 
estates valued at £6500 by 1600 and at £3500 per annum fifty years later without 
holding any profitable public offices. The debt of {24,000 was in great measure due 
to a large family, mainly daughters wanting marriage portions ranging from £3000 
to £1000, and to litigation. Mr. Trevor-Roper seems to neglect regional differences 
in incomes from rents and fines, and writes about periods of prosperity with more 
confidence than present knowledge of business cycles warrants. He appears to deny 
that there was any economic motive for acquiring land but makes such a motive the 
cause of the radicalism of the declining gentry. He places Cromwell in this group, 
in spite of the subscription of £500 or £600 for the reconquest of Ireland in 1642. 
Other leaders lent up to £2000 and John Hampden £1000. The size of the subscrip- 
tions does not suggest decline. Also, the loans were secured by land to be forfeited 
in Ireland. Surely it is strange that, if Cromwell and others were being ruined as 
landlords in England, they should be able and willing to invest in Irish acres which 
were not likely to be in their possession for many a long day. Hesilrige, a better 
example of a radical than Cromwell, not only invested £1220 in Irish lands but was 
notorious for acquiring church lands in England. And many of the radical pamph- 
leteers do not complain that land was valueless but that it was still shackled with 
feudal bonds. GobrreY Davies, Huntington Library 


HANSARD'S CATALOGUE AND BREVIATE OF PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS, 
1696-1834. Reprinted in Facsimile with an Introduction by P. Ford, Professor of 
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Economics, and G. Ford, University of Southampton. (Oxford, Basil Blackwell; 
New York, Macmillan, 1953, pp. xv, viii, 220, $6.40.) 


SELECT LIST OF BRITISH PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS, 1833-1899. By P. Ford 
and G. Ford. (Oxford, Basil Blackwell; New York, Macmillan, 1953, pp. xxii, 165, 
$4.50.) The Fords manifestly plan to survey the whole field of modern parliamentary 
papers. In 1951 their Breviate covering 1917-1939 appeared; now they have issued 
a Select List for 1833-1899 and reprinted the Hansard Catalogue and Breviate, 
long unavailable, covering the unreformed House of Commons. Further volumes 
on the twentieth-century papers are promised. The parliamentary papers of the 
nineteenth century number over 50,000; the Select List is a guide to about 4,500 of 
them. It includes material issued by bodies investigating economic, social, constitu- 
tional, legal, and administrative questions; excluded are papers relating to foreign 
affairs, already provided for by Temperley and Penson's Century of Diplomatic 
Blue Books, and colonial questions, covered by Adam, Ewing, and Munro's Guide 
to the Principal Parliamentary Papers Relating to the Dominions, 1812-1911. The 
material is arranged under seventeen headings corresponding to those in the Breviate 
for 1917-1939, but there is an additional one for Irish papers. Under each head or 
subhead the arrangement is chronological, giving for each listing the sessional year, 
printer's or command number, volume, and short title. These titles suggest the 
immense bulk and range of the materials available to the historian. At the same 
time one wonders along with the Fords if sometimes investigation did not get 
out of hand and become an end in itself; one doubts that the Labour Commission 
of half a century ago really digested the forty-nine volumes of evidence submitted to 
it. As the papers of the unreformed parliament were less numerous, Hansard's 
Catalogue and Breviate surveys the whole field. Here the entries are followed by 
summaries up to eighty-five lines in length. After the lapse of over a century this 
work, so well planned by Luke Hansard, son of Thomas Curson Hansard, is still 
usable. Cart F, Brann, Stanford University 


THE CONCEPT OF EMPIRE: BURKE TO ATTLEE, 1774-1947. Edited by George 
Bennett, University Lecturer in Colonial History, Oxford; formerly Lecturer in His- 
tory,in the University of Toronto. [The British Political Tradition, No. 6.] (London, 
Adam and Charles Black; New York, British Book Centre, 1953, pp. xix, 434, $4.00.) 
This volume continues the series of selections from contemporary documents on 
various aspects of the British political tradition begun in 1949 with Max Beloff’s 
The Debate on the American Revolution. Though related to that book in subject 
as well as by membership in the series, Mr. Bennett’s work is more akin in its 
scope and chronological sweep to James Joll’s Britain and Europe: Pitt to Churchill, 
1793-1940. The body of the book consists of 128 selections or groups of selections 
on colonial matters ranging in period from the late eighteenth to the mid-twentieth 
century and in length from twenty lines to ten pages. The variety of the sources 
is great. Tennyson’s Idylls of the King and Shaw’s The Man of Destiny rub shoulders 
with Adam Smith's Wealth of Nations and Hobson’s Imperialism. There are excerpts 
from parliamentary debates, polemical pamphlets, campaign oratory, letters, magazine 
articles, and a radio broadcast. The presentation of the material is roughly chrono- 
logical, but superimposed upon this arrangement is a topical treatment suggested by 
such section headings as “The Foundation of the Second Empire,” “Economists and 
Radicals,” “The Colonial Reformers,” “Renewed Imperialism,” “Criticism from the 
Left,” and “The Achievement of Partnership.” The misleading assumption that 
opinion moved neatly from one universally accepted formulation of colonial policy 
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to another is avoided by representation in each section of minority views and the 
echoes of conflict. The editor is sparing in comment, generally leaving the documents 
to tell their own story, but when explanatory material is needed headnotes are pro- 
vided. Here can be traced the pragmatiz attempts of British politicians and publicists 
to deal with the problems of empire, As freedom grows for the non-British depen- 
dencies as well as for the colonies of Eritish culture, a question which Mr. Bennett 
poses several times in his introduction stends forth clearly: Can there be continued 
unity for the British Empire? "Is not the very expression “Commonwealth” mean- 
ingless, unless there are some moral standards that receive general acknowledgment?" 
Paur L. Hanna, University of Florida 


QUEEN VICTORIA AND HER PRIME MINISTERS. By Algernon Cecil (New 
York, Oxford University Press, 1953, op. vii, 356, $6.00.) In addition to sketches 
of Queen Victoria and her prime ministers the author presents a vignette of his 
father, Lord Eustace Cecil, a younger brother of the third marquess of Salisbury, 
and for good measure a fairly long chapter entitled “Victoriana” and a brief 
"Epilogue." In "Victoriana" Mr. Cecil analyzes some of the characteristics of the 
Victorian era. The epilogue breathes nostalgia for that vanished epoch. Mr. Cecil 
states that his purpose with the book “was to study the relations of the Queen with 
her ten Prime Ministers, their influence upon the Queen and, most important of 
all, the influence of the Queen and her Prime Ministers in their collaboration on 
the politics and the social and intellectual climate of their day." He seems to consider 
this a rather simple purpose; actually he has undertaken a most formidable task— 
a task so great that it might have baffled a Walter Bagehot or a John Morley. It 
was clearly too ambitious an undertaking for Mr. Cecil. Still, students of Victorian 
Britain will read this charming book with pleasure. The study of his uncle, Lord 
Salisbury, is the longest and best in the series, that of Lord Aberdeen the shortest 
and poorest. Mr. Cecil is at his best when describing Conservative aristocrats and 
statesmen with literary interests such as Disraeli and Rosebery. Peel and his disciples 
elude him. With Lord Jokn Russell and Palmerston he has little sympathy. Written 
toward the end of Mr. Cecil's life, this book has something of a Victorian afterglow. 

Paor KNaPLUND, University of Wisconsin 


BRITAIN IN THE WESTERN MEDITERRANEAN. By W. F. Monk, Senior History 
Lecturer, Victoria University College, New Zealand. [Hutchinson's University Li- 
brary: British Empire History.] (New York, Longmans, Green, 1953, pp. 196, trade 
$2.40, text $1.80.) Two tasks are undertaken in this rapid survey of three centuries. 
In the first place, Mr. Moak has pieced together tke narrative of Britain's long and 
generally effective exertion of naval power in the Mediterranean west of Greece; in 
the second he has described the problems and experiments arising from the various 
occupations and annexations entailed in fulfilling British strategic and commercial 
needs, Not only Gibraltar and Malta, still parts of the empire, are accounted for but 
the interesting if not profoundly significant British periods in the histories of Tangier, 
Minorca, the Ionian Islands, Corsica, and even Sicily. In all these it appears clearly 
that strategic and local considerations, not general ideas of colonial policy, were 
decisive. The author's main thesis is tha: steady resolution to maintain a predominant 
position in the Mediterranean was a major determinant in Britain's achievement of 
world-wide empire. It was by naval bases and the vse of allies in the Mediterranean 
that Spain and France could be defeated; while "tke twentieth-century principle" of 
sharing control with Franre enabled the same force of strangulation to be applied 
to Germany. The present unloading of responsibility upon the United States shows 
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the Mediterranean still exercising its traditional role, that of making Europe a penin- 
sula subject to effective pressure originating outside. Mr. Monk's main points seem 
clear and convincing, but lack of space has made it hard for him to develop them 
without ellipses and doubtful obiter dicta. Did Palmerston “never sympathize with 
the spirit of nationality anywhere” (p. 126)? Did events in the western Mediterranean 
contribute more than any others to the fatality of August, 1914 (p. 142)? 

Henry DonaLoson Jonpan, Clark University 


THE ADVENTURES OF JOHN WETHERELL. Edited and with an Introduction 
by C. S. Forester. (Garden City, N.Y., Doubleday, 1953, pp. 379, $5.00.) Mr. Forester 
has sponsored the diary of an English seaman of Napoleonic times. No one knows 
more about such matters than Mr. Forester, as he constantly shows in the fascinating 
detail of his Captain Hornblower novels, and he has contributed a pleasant introduc- 
tion and various helpful footnotes. He has given us about one third of the diary, the 
best third he says, telling of the impressment of John Wetherell in 1803, his service 
under a cruel captain in a British frigate, and his capture and long ten-year servitude 
in a French prison. John Wetherell was no ordinary foremast hand, although he had 
little formal education and conformed to type by having a sweetheart in every port. 
He was articulate, and Mr. Forester wisely lets the narrative run along with no 
patronizing attempts to point out misspelled words, other than the correction of a 
few proper names. Wetherell could write a good narrative and he could also draw 
charming pictures of fullrigged ships, many of which illustrate the book. His diary 
is not of great historical value, but it is fun to read, and it gives a remarkably detailed 
picture of the life of prisoners of war. Neither Wetherell nor his fellows gave way to 
despair. They were on the whole well treated, and they got a little money as pay from 
their captors and from funds at home. They earned more by working at various 
crafts, and most interesting of all, they set up an informal university in which they 
gave each other lessons in arithmetic, navigation, music, and languages, They organ- 
ized a band, which was a local sensation. This is the impressive thing, how these 
ordinary Englishmen kept their minds active and their morale high through year 
after year of imprisonment. Harnin Cralc, JR., Rice Institute 


THE STRACHEY FAMILY, 1588-1932: THEIR WRITINGS AND LITERARY 
ASSOCIATIONS. By Charles Richard Sanders. (Durham, N.C., Duke University 
Press, 1953, pp. X, 337, $6.00.) That family history has many pitfalls needs only the 
proof of the pudding, and the best known member of the family whose history is 
here surveyed would by his own assertion scarcely have approved this example. “A 
biography should either be as long as Boswell's or as short as Aubrey's,” Lytton 
Strachey once remarked; failing enormous and elaborate accretion, “let us have no 
half-measures; let us have the pure essentials—a vivid image, on a page or two, with- 
out explanations, transitions, commentaries, or padding.” Dr. Sanders has contrived 
an informing book, but it is a dull one, and all the little homely touches cannot make 
it otherwise. Perhaps the fault lies in the family. The effect is that of walking down 
a gallery of family portraits dutifully, oh so dutifully, executed. Stracheys built rail- 
ways, climbed mountains, repaired Indian finances, and accomplished good and noble 
deeds all the way from Somerset to the Moulmein Pagoda, but they'd be easier taken 
in small doses. The author unfortunately has swallowed them whole. This piling of 
Pelion on Ossa, and Olympus on both in achievement and eulogy alike makes the 
reader long for an oaf, a wastrel, even a downright bad "un. The author finds few 
sentimentalists in the family; he should not have attempted to redress the balance. 
Of course there have been interesting Stracheys since the "first," but to detect them 
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amid the wearisome catalogue of names permits no nodding. Trivia are footnoted 
in a manner befitting a monograph on national policy, instead of being lumped 
in an appendix, published in the Somerset Archaeological Society transactions, or even 
tossed into a more common receptacle, It is highly questionable if this sort of venture 
should be encouraged. Think of a dreary succession of family histories. How hor- 
ribly apt for doctoral dissertations. Every “Austinian” sonnet, every feeble quip, 
every preposterous pontification preserved. No family, however admirable, could ever 
survive its biographer. Caanrss F. MuLLerr, University of Missouri 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE: A PORTRAIT, 1853-1053. Edited by Claude T. Bissell. 
(Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 1953, pp. Xi, 148, $2.50.) This handsome and 
charming small book consists mainly of a series of informal historical essays—a 
medium in which, regrettably, American scholars seldom rival the facility and grace 
of their Canadian and British counterparts. In a sequel to his History of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, 1827-1927, University Librarian W. S:ewart Wallace “disen- 
tangles” the early history of University College from that of the university as a 
whole, The college was first organized as the instructional part of the university. 
Through historical accident, since the reorganization of 1887 the college has included 
only the departments of classics, English, ethics, German, and Oriental languages, 
and in some respects its separate identity is hard to distinguish. Yet it survives both 
in form and in spirit, as a very interesting and successful hybrid between an English 
college and a part of an American state university. In the other essays, administrators, 
professors, a distinguished alumnus, and an undergraduate deal entertainingly with 
university architecture, professorial personalities and contributions, university ideals, 
and student life, One is impressed with the vigorous tradition of individualism 
which the college has fostered in its students. The reviewer was disappointed only 
once. On page 14, Stewart Wallace regrets that the time has not yet come to tell the 
“inside history” of a student strike that occurred in 1895! 

Watton Bean, University of California, Berkeley 


THE UKRAINIANS IN MANITOBA: A SOCIAL HISTORY, By Paul Yuzyk. 
(Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 1953, pp. xv, 232, $5.00.) In Canada, as in the 
United States, the ethnic composition of the population is a veritable mosaic of 
European groups plus fringes of other races. In respect to numbers the Ukrainians 
constitute the fourth largest group, following those of Britisk, French, and German 
origin. They are considerably larger than any other Slavic group. Place names in 
Canada such as Bohdan, Shevchenko, Dnieper, Sich, Krasnohoro, and Ukraina indi- 
cate their presence and their historical traditions. The story af their migration from 
the steppes and woodland areas of East Europe to the pralries and parklands of 
western Canada is one of the dramatic threads in the history of Canadian settlement. 
lt is also a comparatively recent development which goes back a little more than 
sixty years. Professor Yuzyk's book treats in detail the history of the Ukrainians in 
the province of Manitoba, The Historical and Scientific Society of Manitoba, which 
sponsored Professor Yuzyk's detailed history, has done more than any other Canadian 
institution to encourage the study of ethnic groups. This book is greatly to be wel- 
comed, containing, as it does, a wealth of information bearing on the social, political, 
and economic conditions not only affecting the development cf the Ukrainian group 
but also reflecting the larger political issues of our day. It is interesting, for example, 
to note that the Uniate Church, established in East Europe in 1595 and now tem- 
porarily destroyed there by the Communists, has its strongest remaining branch in 
the Ukrainian Catholic Church of Canada. Professor Yuzyk, now a member of the 
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department of Slavic studies in the University of Manitoba, is himself of Ukrainian 
origin, He was educated in western Canada and in Minnesota—another dynamic 
center of various ethnic strains. He has done an excellent pioneer job based on ex- 
tensive traveling, personal contacts, and wide reading in Ukrainian and English 
sources. This is an indispensable document for all those interested in Canadian his- 
tory, sociology, or public affairs. 

Grorce W. Simpson, University of Saskatchewan 


ALEXANDER OF TUNIS: A BIOGRAPHICAL PORTRAIT. By Norman Hillson. 
(London, W. H. Allen; New York, British Book Centre, 1952, pp. 252, $3.50.) This 
uncritical biography of Lord Alexander covers a career of distinguished military 
service in two world wars, a term as governor-general of Canada, and extends to 
his present employment as Minister of Defense. Although it was doubtless not the 
author's intention, the over-all impression created by this book is that Alexander 
was a soldier of singularly limited intellectual interests. His leadership is repeatedly 
described as being of a “personal” nature. He is shown to be unfailingly concerned 
with physical fitness and bodily exertion. Abundant evidence is presented of Alex- 
ander's personal bravery and sang-froid but little explanation is offered for his re- 
markable success as a theater commander in the Middle East and Italy during World 
War II. Mr. Hillson’s chapter on the Burma campaign conveys an exaggerated im- 
pression of Japanese troop strength. He not only gives Alexander's opinion in 1942 
that the defensive in Burma might have prevented a Japanese invasion of India but 
adds his own testimony to the same effect. It should hardly be necessary in 1954 
to point out that the Japanese had no intention to invade India in 1942. 1t would not 
affect Alexander's reputation as a soldier adversely to stress the fact that the compara- 
tively small Japanese force which conquered Burma in 1941-42 had better leadership 
and training than the forces opposing them. Alexander is portrayed in these pages 
as being the force behind the British victory at El Alamein in October, 1942. He is 
quoted as being convinced that Rommel's concentration on the immediate tactical 
situation contributed to his weakness in the strategical realm. He criticized Rommel 
for not developing a strong defensive position in the rear of the line at El Alamein. 
Kesselring impressed Alexander as being superior in all elements of generalship to 
Rommel. Mr. Hillson's account of the Italian campaign (p. 160) repeats the line taken 
by Mr. Churchill that the American commander at Anzio, Major General John P. 
Lucas, like Stopford at Suvla Bay during the Gallipoli campaign of 1915, did not 
exploit the initial advantages of the landing. He shows that General Alexander 
strongly opposed the invasion of southern France (ANVILL) and advocated instead 
an invasion of the Danubian basin and southern Germany. It is interesting to observe 
that at the close of the war Field Marshal Alexander was not particularly impressed 
by the atomic bomb or the strategic air attacks on Germany and Japan. 

H. A. DzWzzn», Santa Monica, California 


AUSTRALIA IN THE WAR OF 1939-1945. Series Five (Medical). Volume II, MIDDLE 
EAST AND FAR EAST. By Alan 5. Walker. (Canberra, Australian War Memorial, 
1953, pp. xvi, 701, 35s.) Australia's official history of the Second World War is to 
consist of twenty-two volumes, organized in five series covering the three armed 
forces, civil matters, and the medical services. This useful and interesting volume is 
the second of four in the medical series, the first having covered specifically clinical 
and professional matters. It is concerned with the organization and operations of 
the medical services of the Australian Army in the campaigns in the Mediterranean 
and Far East theaters, and also deals with organization and policy in Australia itself. 
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Specifically, it deals with the operations in North Africa (through the El Alamein 
battle), Greece, Crete, and Syria, as well as with the early and unsuccessful cam- 
paigns against Japan. The later “island campaigns” in the Pacific will be the sub- 
ject of another volume. The present book, though primarily medical, throws some 
light on general policy and on events at large. A considerable part of it, which is of 
special interest, deals with medical work in prisoner-ofwzr camps. About 15,000 
Australians became prisoners at the fall of Malaya. Over 4,090 of them died in cap- 
tivity as the result of conditions in the Japanese camps. Manv more would have died 
but for the devotion and ingenuity of their own doctors. Dr. Walker shows com- 
mendable restraint in dealing with these matters, but the Zacts need no emphasis. 
The author, a former senior officer of the Australian Army Medical Corps, has been 
able to draw on his own knowledge and experience. The book is entirely undocumented 
and there is little indication of the natur= and scope of the records used, but it is 
obviously the product of careful investigation. This reviewer has been able to find 
very few errors. The most surprising is the statement on page 26 that Australia made 
an “independent” declaration of war against Germany in 1939. 
C. P. Stacey, Ottawa, Canada 


THE FOUR GLORIOUS YEARS. By David Hogan. (Dublin, Irish Press, 1953, pp. 
404, $2.00.) In the pages of David Hogan's new book the stirring events of 1917-1921 
in Ireland, “when the nation made its bravest effort for freedom,” live again with 
poignant vividness, The author himself tock an active part in the events he describes. 
The years of which he writes were full cf tragedy, and they “ended in darkness”; 
but to Hogan they were nevertheless "glorious years" because of the idealism and 
self-sacrifice of those who fought against such heavy odds for Ireland's freedom. 
Among the most memorable descriptions are those of the first by-elections which 
Sinn Fein won in 1917; the first Árd-Fheis of Sinn Fein in October, 1917; the Irish 
opposition to conscription; the general election of December, 1918, in Ireland, in 
which Sinn Fein scored a resounding victory; the declaration of independence by the 
Dáil Eireann in January, 1919, "historically the most important document in the 
archives of modern Ireland"; the work of the land courts established by the "Irish 
Republic"; the exposure of British methods in Ireland by the underground newspaper, 
the Irish Bulletin; the hunger strike in Mountjoy Jail in the spring of 1920; Hogan’s 
months in hiding, on “a pilgrimage to no set destination"; the vicious war between 
the Irish Volunteers and tbe British Auxiliaries and Black-and-Tans; De Valera's 
American mission of 1919-1920; the capture and destruction of the custom house 
in Dublin in May, 1921; and the long negotiations leading to the Anglo-Irish treaty 
of December, 1921. Hogan does less than justice to the motives of Griffith, Collins, 
and the other Irish plenipotentiaries who signed the treaty. To him, as to De Valera, 
the abandonment of.the demand for the complete independence of all of Ireland 
gave away "that one desire which had filled, not this generation only, but every 
generation of Irishmen down into the long past." The decision of the Dáil, by a 
narrow margin, to approve the treaty, was in his mind the event which "saw Irish 
unity melt away and the nation lie helpless at last before the will of her enemy." 
Only after years of civil war were unity and independence in a truncated Ireland at last 
achieved. This is a highly partisan account, written without bitterness and with a 
deep sense of the stakes involved. It is not history, but it is the stuff of which history 
is made. It is an eloquent reminder to the present generation of Irishmen of the 
way in which Ireland was nobly served in "the four gloricus years" of a genera- 
tion ago. Norman D. Parmer, University of Pennsylvania 
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FRANCE 
Beatrice F. Hyslop* 


THE INFLUENCE OF ENGLAND ON THE FRENCH AGRONOMES, 1750-1789. 
By André ]. Bourde, Lecturer in French History and Institutions in the University 
of Manchester. [Cambridge Studies in Economic History.] (New York, Cambridge 
University Press, 1953, pp. xi, 250, $6.00.) Dr. Bourde's monograph does not so much 
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argue a thesis as present a thoroughgoiag survey of the improvements in agricultural 
technique that were advocated—and rather widely adopted—in France during the 
last four decades of the Old Regime. The available materials have been exhaustively 
used; the literary presentation is admi-ably lucid; the book is rationally organized, 
with every topic arising in its logical crder and with a judicious distribution of em- 
phasis; the conclusions are temperate. Ia short, there is very little that a reviewer can 
take exception to. It will therefore be more useful to indicate the value of the con- 
tribution made by the study to our knowledge of agricultural developments in 
eighteenth-century France. From one point of view it may be observed that many of 
Dr. Bourde's general conclusions (apart from the detailed information he provides) 
do not come as a surprise to anyone familiar with the writings of Lefebvre, Labrousse, 
Weulersse, Sagnac, Sée, and Marc Bloch. A considerable number of influential French- 
men, of whom Duhamel du Monceau is perhaps the best known and the most im- 
portant, were actively interested from about 1750 onward in the application of science 
to agriculture. They naturally turned t5 England for examples of advanced farming 
techniques, but they also experimented independently, energetically, and to good 
purpose. The English influence was very important in a number of ways, and if any- 
thing Dr. Bourde exaggerates its role by choosing not to investigate other foreign 
influences (such as the Dutch, Flemish, and Italian), which were, of course, relatively 
minor. But the imitation of England was by no means slavish, as more than one 
episode in Dr. Bourde's account will illastrate. Probably the most important contribu- 
tion of Dr. Bourde's study is to retouck the altogether too gloomy picture that many 
writers appear to have of French agricultural practices in this period. This picture 
doubtless originated in the writings of eighteenth-century economists and physiocrats 
who were agrarian theorists rather thar technologists. These theoretical writings have 
long been the most frequently used sources of information about the practices of the 
period, and it is fortunate that their distortions can now be fully corrected in the 
light of the new and very extensive dozumentation which this study makes available. 
RareH H. Bowen, Columbia University 


FRENCH THOUGHT IN THE EIGETEENTH CENTURY: ROUSSEAU, VOL- 
TAIRE, DIDEROT. By Romain Rolkind, André Maurois, and Edouard Herriot. 
With an Introduction by Geoffrey Brereton. (New York, David McKay, 1953, pp. 
xxii, 428, $3.00.) The "Living Thoughts Library" has hitherto published small vol- 
umes of selections from individual wr ters. Now we are offered in one inexpensive 
volume a trilogy, consisting of the previously published selections from Rousseau 
and Voltaire, with introductions by Rolland and Maurois respectively, plus a new 
collection of excerpts from Diderot, introduced by Edouard Herriot. Even "en- 
lightened" French thought of the eighteenth century included much more than the 
work of these three. Yet these varied selections taken together give considerable 
insight into the thought and literary cevices of the French Enlightenment, and the 
result is a useful book for students and professors to whom Rousseau, Voltaire, and 
particularly Diderot are little more taan names in textbooks. The selections are 
extensive enough to give a reasonably clear impression of the writers” thoughts, yet 
short enough to make it possible to sample in one short volume the wide range of 
their intellectual interests. From Rouszeau there are the familiar things, including 
an interesting selection from the didact.c sections of the Nouvelle Héloïse. Voltaire is 
similarly represented by the familiar writings. The pages of Diderot come from a 
wider variety of sources. The Nun, Rameaws Nephew, and the Encyclopaedia are 
drawn on, as well as several lesser known works, plus his correspondence. Diderot 
in English is not readily available, and so this breadth of offering is particularly wel- 
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come. The three editors have written useful introductions to their respective sections. 
The essay by Rolland on Rousseau is supplemented with brief, although not always 
pertinent, introductions to sach of the selections, There remains to be mentioned the 
general introduction to the whole volume by Geoffrey Brereton. In a short essay he 
has managed to say a number of important and interesting things about the thought 
of the period and its legacy to later periods, the key concepts of Reason and Nature, 
and the social setting of the EnEghtenment. 
Gorvon H. McNen, University of Arkansas 


MÉMOIRES DU PRINCE DE TALLEYRAND (ET CE QU'IL N'A PAS DIT). 
Edited by Paul Léon. Volume 1. (Paris, Henri Javal, 1953, pp. 270.) M. Léon's new 
version of the controversial Talleyrand memoirs constitutes the first serious attempt 
to supplant the long out cf print edition of the duc de Broglie (5 vols., 1891-92). 
But this expensive and profusely illust-ated first volume in a contemplated series 
of seven, under the direction of a professor of French art history at the Collége de 
France, should not be considered the beginning of a definitive edition. Like Broglie, 
M. Léon has not had access to the original manuscript, which was spirited away 
by Talleyrand's heirs, the duchesse de Dino and Adolphe de Bacourt—both con- 
firmed “co-authors” of the memoirs and indefatigable champions of the Talleyrand 
legend. Unlike Broglie, whose annotetions and notes remain unsurpassed, the pres- 
ent compiler has eschewed the exacting task of a critical edition. Reproducing the 
text and chronology of the duke's first volume, from Talleyrard's birth in 1754 to 
Erfurt in 1808 (leaving a section on the duc d'Orleans for a later volume), M. 
Léon's claim to originality rests on the merits of a clearly written forty-page pre- 
fatory reconstruction of Talleyrand's lifs during those years. With the elusive title 
of "ce qu'il n'a pas dit,” Léon, largely from well-known secondary sources, seeks 
to fill in the lacunae and thin spots in the feline diplomat's memorial: "what he 
did not say" about his sacerdotal and episcopal career, his early ties to Napoleon, 
his marriage, his seven years in the foreign office and his clandestine overtures for 
peace, his principate of Benevento, his duplicity in the d'Enghien and Spanish affairs, 
and his Erfurt betrayal. Exploiting the wide interest in Tallsyrand's sexual and 
moral profligacy, Professor Léon neglects the statesman's historically more important 
activity between 1789 and 1791 in pioneering a constitutional monarchy, his ties 
during the Directory to the cabinets of Europe, his relations with the church in 
preparing the concordats, and his influence on Napoleon in fashioning imperial 
policy. M. Léon has prom:sed an exegesis and history of the Talleyrand memoirs. 
This would be useful. Louis S. GREENBAUM, Paris, France 


FRENCH CORPORATIVE THEORY, 1789-1948: A CHAPTER IN THE HISTORY 
OF IDEAS. By Matthew H. Elbow. [Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law, 
No. 577.] (New York, Columbia University Press, 1953, pp. 222, $3.75.) Although 
the Pétain dictatorship is cften dismissed as a pale copy of its Italian and German 
counterparts, Mr. Elbow's study indicates that the corporative features of the Vichy 
regime were probably the outgrowth of an intellectual development that was over 
a century long and that was natively French. Buchez, Buret, the Social Catholics 
La Tour du Pin and De Mun, the royalist Charles Maurras, and others developed 
the theory that the misery and inequitiss of a machine-capitalist civilization might 
be: ameliorated if the employers and employees of each industry would form cor- 
porations. These would administer insurance funds, provide technical schools, settle 
working conditions, regulate the quantity and quality of production, and perform 
other social and economic functions. The ideas of the intellectuals eventually affected 
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Pétain's perception of the situation, and he and his advisers enacted corporative 
theory into decrees that were not always obeyed. Recently De Gaulle has expressed 
corporatist velleities. The’ investigation of the long history of a single intellectual 
theme is strewn with snares and pitfalls, which are only partly avoided in this 
book. The ideas of each French corporatist are satisfactorily, if somewhat mechani- 
cally, summarized. The development and expansion of corporative theory is skill- 
fully traced. Caution is commendably displayed in not always inferring influence 
from similarities of opinion, and modesty in not claiming too much for the importance 
of corporative thought or decrees in French history. The chief criticism is thet the 
author is insufficiently informed about the historical complexity in which the cor- 
porative thinkers were moving. Tell-tale lapses betray a lack of feeling foz the 
historical situation. To refer, for example, to De Gaulle's Rassemblement du peuple 
français as the Rassemblement populaire français is subtly revealing. The com- 
parative ignorance of the social complexity is reflected also in the lack of fullness 
of interpretation as to why the theorists thought as they did. The book usefully 
accomplishes its purpose, “to present an historical and analytical account of French 
corporative theory,” but it would have benefited (as what book would not?) from 
an additional period of reading and reflection. Hanorp T. Parker, Duke University 
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MARCEL DE Greve. Ouvrages récents en néerlandais [on history of Low Countries in 16th cen- 
tury]. Bibliothèque d'humanisme et renaissazce, XV, 1953. 

Jonn J. Murray, The United Provinces and he Anglo-Dutch Baltic Squadron of 1715. Bijdr. 
Gesch. Nederlanden, VIII, nos. 1-2, 1953. 

O. Posrma. Het Friese zogenaamde “Kadaster van 1505" dat niet van 1505 is. Ibid. 

LUCIENNE VAN MEERBEECK. L'instruction de l'Internonce de Flandre Antonio Bichi en 1642. 
Bull. Inst, hist. belge de Rome, XXVII, 1952. 

C. VERLINDEN. Lettres commerciales italiennes l'une firme anversoise (1586). Ibid. 

J. Srencers, Quand Léopold II s'est-il rallié à l'annexion du Congo par la Belgique? Bull. Inst. 
roy. colonial belge, XXIII, 1952. 

J. CuveLier. Note sur la documentation de l'Eistoire du Congo. Ibid., XXIV, no. 2, 1953. 

TH. Heyse, Correspondance Léopold II-Janssen- Ibid. 

Fr. DE J. De eerste socialistische studentenverzniging in Nederland. Bull. Internat. Inst. Social 
Hist. (Amsterdam), no. 2, 1953. 

B. Vorrs. Een leider van het Haarlemse bisdom uit de vervolgingstijd. Haarlemse Bijdragen, 
LXII, 1953. 

B. van'r Horr. De Engels-Nederlandse verhoading tijdens de Spaanse Successie-oorlog. Hand. 
22ste Ned. Philologen Congres, 17-18 April -952 (Groningen, 1953). 

W. H. VERMEULEN. Abraham Kuyper. Ibid. 

Leonie van Nierop. De handeldrijvende mičdenstand te Amsterdam in 1742. Jaarboek Gen. 
Amstelodamum, XLV. 

W. H. F. OrpEwzrr. De scheepvaartstatistick van Amsterdam in de 17e en 18e ceuw. Ibid. 

E. J. Diyxsrernuts. Simon Stevin, Jaarboek Mij- Ned. Lettk., 1050-51. 

Orca N. Roovers. De Noord-Nederlandse triumfpenningen. Jaarboek Kon. Ned. Gen. Munt- en 
Penningkunde, XL, pt. 1, 1953. 

H. W. Epwaros. Netherlands Korps Mariniers. larine Corps Gazette, Sept., 1953. B 
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A. HALLEMA. Jhr. Mr. Johannes Cornelis de Jonge, pionier van de geschiedschrijving der Neder- 
landse Marine in de vorige eeuw. Marineblad, June, 1953. 

J. M. G. van Der Pozr. De beoefeining van de tuinbouwgeschiedenis in Nederland. Med. Di- 
recteur Tuinbouw, XV, 1952. 

J. J. PorLmekkg. Een Bolognees over Nederland in het begin der 18e eeuw, Med. Ned. Hist, 
Inst. Rome, 3d ser., VII, 1953. 

A. GERLO. Les humanistes et poètes néo-latins belges à l'époque de la Renaissance [list of 701 
names]. Mélanges Georges Smets (Brussels, 1952). 

J. Gnuissen. Efforts d'unification du droit coutumier belge aux 16e et 17e siècles. Ibid. 

J. SrENGERs. Quelques notes sur la genèse et la conception de notre histoire nationale, Ibid. 

L. E. HarxiN, Les martyrologes et la critique. Contribution à l'étude du martyrologe protestant 
des Pays-Bas. Mélanges hist. offerts à Monsieur Jean Meyhoffer (Lausanne, 1952). 

H. W. Memiurzen. Spiritualistic Tendencies and Movements among the Dutch Mennonites of 
the 16th and 17th Centuries. Mennonite Quar. Rev., Oct., 1953. 

G. J. Geers. De studie van Spaanse invloeden op de Nederlandse litteratuur. Neophilologus, 
XXXVII, no. 4, 1953. 

P, Gzvr. Noord-Nederlandse Patriotten-beweging en Brabantse Revolutie, Nieuw Vlaams Tijd- 
schrift, VY. 3 

Cur, Knozs-LicTENBERG. Hollandse Patriotten op het château De Watte. Nieuwe Stem, Oct., 
1953. 

J. C. Branbr Corstius. Als de romantiek nader: [Dutch reaction to Zoreign literary romanticism, 
1805-35]. Nieuwe Taalgids, XLVI, no. 5, 1953. 

J. J. Max. lets over de Amsterdamse rederijker Egbert Meynertsz. Ibid. 

M. P. ve Bruin. De ondergang en gedeeltelijxe herwinning van het eiland Noord Beveland. 
Orgaan technische ambtenaren Rijkswaterstaat, Dec., 1952. 

W. BruLgz, L'élection de Louis de Berlaimont comme archevêque de Cambrai en 1570. Rev. 
belge de philol. et d'hist,, XXXI, nos. 2-3, 1953. 

J. Duonnr, et al. Bibliographie de l'histoire de Belgique. 1512. 

E. Lamserr. La signification économique des différends territoriaux entre Liège et les Pays-Bas 
à la fin du xvin? siècle. Ibid. 

Josepx Lerevre. La souveraineté d'Albert et d'Isabelle. Rev. gén. belge, Oct. 15, 1953. 

R. Feenstra. Enkele opmerkingen over de invcering der Franse wetgeving in Nederland (1810- 
1813). Tijdschr. rechtsgesch., XX, no. 3, 1952. 

Kari WzLrscHMIED. Zur Inleidinge tot de Hollandsche rechtsgeleerdheid des Hugo Grotius, 
Ibid., XX, no. 4, 1952. 

J. W.' Boscx. Korte aantekeningen over de uitwendige geschiedenis der Hollandse hervormings- 
plannen van het strafproces in de 18e eeuw. I£id., XXI, no. 1, 1953. 

Maurice Frere. De straffen in het Oud-Tongerse strafrecht. Ibid., XXI, no. 3, 1953. 

Ec. I. SrRuBBE. Zwarte kunst te Brugge in 1544. Volkskunde, LIV, no. 3, 1953. 

A. Jonxers. Hoofdtrekken van de ontwikkeling van Surinam en de Ned, Antillen [English 
summary]. West Indische Gids, Oct., 1953. 


DOCUMENTS 


F. Lemame and A. L. E. VERHEyDEN. Une enquête sur le Protestantisme au duché de Limbourg 
en 1569. Acad. roy. Belgique, Bull. Comm. roy. d'hist., CXVIII, no. 2, 1953. 

H. Dessart. Les décrets du nonce Albergati pour la cathédrale de Liège, Ibid., CXVIII, no. 3, 
1953. 

P. fre O. Praem. Compte rendu des séances des Etats de Brabant de 1648 à 1682 par 
Libert de Pape, abbé du Parc, membre des Etats. Analecta Praemonstratensia, XXIX, nos. 1-2, 
1953. 

L. BRUMMEL. Een pamflet van de hand van William Temple. Bijdr. Gesch. Nederlanden, VIIL, 
nos. 1-2, 1953. 

L. van DER Essen. Correspondance de Cosimo Masi, secrétaire d'Alexandre Farnèse, concernant 
le gouvernement de Mansfeld, de Fuentés et de l'archiduc Ernest aux Pays-Bas, 1593-1594. 
Bull. Inst. hist. belge de Rome, XXVII, 1952. 

Henri MerLan. L'église d'Anvers sous la terreur: Lettres inédites de Johannes Helmichius 
(1567). Mélanges hist. offerts à Monsieur Jean Meyhoffer (Lausanne, 1952). 
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NORTHERN EUROPE 
Oscar |. Falnes 


LANDSBOKASAFN ISLANDS ÁRBÓK 1952. (Reykjavik, 1953, pp. 96). The useful- 
ness of this annual library report is widened by a supplementary list of writings on 
Icelandic subjects, in languages other than Icelandic. . 9j. 


SEKSTEN ÁRHUSRIDS: TILEGNEDE SVEND UNMACK LARSEN, 23. SEPTEM- 
BER 1953. Edited by Vagn Dybdahl, Bernhard Jensen, and Emmanuel Sejr. (Aarhus, 
1053, pp. 361.) Several essays in this Festschrift centered upon the Árhus commu- 
nity are of interest to the historian: “Højene pá Vorbjerg banke” (H. Andersen); 
“Sønderjyder i Århus gennem 250 ar” (A. Bonde); "M. P. Bruun—politikeren bag 
gadenavnet” (V. Dybdahl); “Socialdemokratiet og den kommunale lénpolitik 1900 
til verdenskrigens slutning” (A. Jérgensen); and especially, “Ole Rémers Triduum 
i det 18. árhundredes astronomi" (A. V. Nielsen). O.J.F. 


ARTICLES 


C. J. Garoserc. Det underjordiska Abo [archeological yields]. Finsk Tids., July-Aug., 1953. 

Jonan ScnreiNer. Halvdan Koht, Kong Sverre, Krisedr i norsk historie (YII, Oslo, 1952), [re- 
view article]. Hist. Tids. (Nor.), no. 1, 1953. 

Id. Bidrag til datering av Kongespeilet. Ibid., no. 2, 1953. 

Bimcrza Nerman. Traditionens betydelse som historisk källa [applied to saga and medieval lit- 
erature]. Sv. Tids., no. 8, 1953. 

AsGADT STEINNES. Utskyld. Hist, Tids. (Nor.), no. 1, 1953. 

Jonan Scureiner. Bernt Lorentzen, Gárd og grunn i Bergen i Middelalderen (Bergen, 1952) 
[review article]. Ibid. 

Nits HerLrrz. Svensk ráttsvárd, Sv. Tids., no. 7, 1953. 

Svante DanLsrrôm. Bilder ur Abo stads kulturliv under 1800-talet. Finsk Tids., July-Aug., 
1953. 

Aace RascH. Dansk handel pá Isle de France. Erhushist. Arb., 1953. 

Avserr Fasririus, Danske og norske korrespondenter til J. D: Wahrendorff, Ibid. 

ALEC RANDALL, The Ambassador and the “Tragic Queen” [Caroline Matilda]. Norseman, Sept. 
Oct., 1953. 

CARL-GUSTAF Tuomasson, Fran Napoleon Bonapartes ungdom [Désirée Clary, ez al.]. Ord och 
Bild, no. 8, 1953. 

OLAFUR GUNNARSSON. Islandsk bondekultur. Ibid., no. 7, 1953. 

Jonan SCHREINER. Georg Sibbern i 1814. Optegnelser av Carl G.son Fleetwood, Hist. Tids, 
(Nor.), no. 1, 1953. 

Hans MEIJER. Kieltraktaten och folkrätten. Ibid., no. 2, 1953. 

Jens Anu» Serr. Saint-Simon, Credit Mobilier og den Norske Creditbank, Ibid. 

Remar OMaxc. Den norsk-svenske union og folkretten. Ibid. 

Orro Bruun. Nationalitets- och sprákstatistik [in Finland especially]. Finsk Tids., July-Aug., 
1953. 

ANDREAS JØRGENSEN. Et dansk imperialistisk eksperiment: Plantageselskabet “Dansk-Vestindien.” 
Erhoshist. Árb., 1953. 

TrorLs Finx. De økonomiske problemer ved Nordslesvigs genforening med Danmark. Ibid. 

Herman Bruin. Eli Heckscher och Svensk Tidskrift. Sv. Tids., no. 8, 1953. 

Max Manus. In the Trap and out again [wartime underground work]. Norseman, Sept—Oct., 
1953» 

STEN SPARRE Nizson. Norway—A Country of Immigration? Ibid, 

Jaxos Sverorup. På geopolitiske avveier (Einar Maseng, Dez kigvde Norden mellom de store 
stater, Oslo, 1952? [review article] ). Internasj. Pol., no. 4, 1953. 

Kay HecxscHer. Denmark and NATO. Contemp. Rev., NOV., 1953. 

Ivar WALLENSTEEN. Aterblick pá 1946 års svensk-ryska kreditavtal. Sv. Tids., no. 8, 1953. 
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ALEKSANDER Karras. Ett misslyckat administrativt experiment i Estland. Ibid., no. 7, 1953. 
O. G. CrausEN. Moscow's New War on Finland. New York Times Mag., Nov. 15, 1953. 


Documents 
FRANKLIN D. Scorr. Swedish Trade with America in 1820: A Letter of Advice from Baron 
Axel Klinkowstrém. Jour. Mod. Hist., Dec., 1953. 
Fra Kinakysten i 1850 'erne; Af H. P. Hanssens optegnelser. Erhushist. Arb., 1953. 
Arne Rcg. Da Emil Stangs første regjering ble dannet. Et brev fra Evald Rygh av 12. Juli 
1899. Hist. Tids. (Nor.), no. 2, 1953. 


GERMANY, AUSTRIA, AND SWITZERLAND 


Ernst Posner* 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE REFORMS OF FREDERICK. WILLIAM I OF PRUSSIA. 
By Reinhold August Dorwart, Professor of History, University of Connecticut. (Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University Press, 1953, pp. xi, 250, $4.00.) Actually, this brief and 
useful study is both less and more than what its title seems to suggest. It is definitely 
not a comprehensive account of the administration of this “greatest internal king” 
of Prussia. It is rather a rapid survey of the process by which the miscellany of hap- 
hazardly collected territories of the Brandenburg-Prussia of 1640 was fused into the 
autocratic, military, and bureaucratic monarchy of 1740. Its point of departure is the 
Great Elector’s privy council ordinance of 1651 and it culminates in the establishment 
of the General Directory by Frederick William I in 1723. Since this process has been 
the favorite theme of historians such as Schmoller, Tuempel, Hintze, Stolze, Breysig, 
Oestreich, and latterly Fritz Hartung—whose masterful survey of Prussian institu- 
tional history before 1806, published by the Prussian Academy in 1942, seems to be 
unknown to the author—this book can scarcely be regarded as a wholly original 
study. Nevertheless Dorwart’s essay will be welcomed as the only satisfactory study 
of this process in the English language, a study based on meticulous scholarship and 
an independent examination of the sources published by Mylius, Altmann, and in 
the Acta Borusica. It has the advantage of juristic precision and clarity and all the 

` limitations, admittedly self-imposed, of a purely institutional history divorced from 
its political, economic, and social framework. Despite the careful workmanship of the 
author, this reviewer is unable to accept the latter's position that the whole subse- 
quent departmental organization of Prussian administration is attributable to the privy 
council ordinance of 1651. Foreign affairs were never subject to the plenum of the 
privy council; finance was not assigned to it in 1651, and the military administration 
of the Generalkriegskommissariat was completely independent of it. Again, it is sub- 
mitted that administrative history cannot be written in terms of bureaucratic instruc- 
tions alone as Dorwart does in the case of the General Directory. Much of the book 
lacks the astringent quality of critical realism. The critical reader might feel disposed 
to pass over with indulgence the clumsy repetition of the faulty Latinity of Prussian 
bureaucratic jargon (commissarius locus instead of loci), but he will find it difficult 
to pardon in a book dedicated to the administrative reforms of Frederick William I 
the author’s complete silence on one of the truly great administrative reforms of the 
entire reign, the reform of the land tax between 1717 and 1720. 

Warrer L. Dorn, Ohio State University 


DIE HOFFINANZ UND DER MODERNE STAAT: GESCHICHTE UND SYSTEM 
DER HOFFAKTOREN AN DEUTSCHEN FURSTENHOFEN IN ZEITALTER 
DES ABSOLUTISMUS. Volume I, DIE INSTITUTION DES HOFFAKTOREN- 


1 Responsible only for the list of articles. 
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TUMS IN BRANDENBURG-PREUSSEN. By Heinrich Schnee. (Berlin, Duncker & 
Humblot, 1953, pp. 267, DM 22.) Heinrich Schnee begins by publishing his research 
notes before he publishes his results. The research is substantial, not to say enormous. 
No less than forty-two archives are listed as having supplied his materials. The bibli- 
ography and the footnotes reflect an equally wide acquaintance with the literature. 
This is the first of seven volumes in which Schnee proposes ultimately to answer the 
question “how far the general theses of Werner Sombart in Der moderne Kapitalismus 
in regard to the decisive significance of the Hoffaktoren stand up or not.” This vol- 
ume is devoted to Brandenburg-Prussia. Volumes II to VI will be devoted to the 
other German states. Only in Volume VII will any attempt be made to answer the 
crucial question. Meanwhile this first volume presents the aspect of a biographical and 
genealogical dictionary of the individuals, nearly all Jewish, who functioned as court 
factors (and as mint masters and army suppliers) in the rising Hohenzollern state. 
“Their familial and confessional involvements, their varying prosperity and misfor- 
tune, and their lawsuits are recounted with more than ordinary completeness. Unfor- 
tunately, of the answer to the author's fundamental problem, the operation of the 
institution, there is almost nothing. The function of the Hoffaktor is nowhere defined 
or even illustrated. Schnee does substantiate what was well enough known, that 
decade by decade from the seventeenth century down to the general emancipation, 
Jewish financiers grew steadily in numbers and importance, The problem of the 
book requires a sharpening of the concept of the state and especially of the distinc- 
tion between the modern and not-modern state. Quite probably, the Hoffaktoren, 
like the Farmers General in France, were substitute devices that made it possible for 
the German states to retain the personal and localistic character and thus to remain 
non-modern. Economic life, of which finance is a function, also requires an examina- 
tion or at least a recognition which Schnee has not given it. Possibly these questions 
will be taken up in the still distant seventh volume. As it stands, the present volume 
contributes only to the history of Jewry in Prussia, and, in its way, to the history of 
Sombart's Capitalism. F. L. Nusssaum, University of Wyoming 


DIE BAUERLICHE WIRTSCHAFT IM ZEITALTER DES DREISSIGJAHRIGEN 
KRIEGES: DIE BEWEGUNGSVORGANGE IN DER KRIEGSWIRTSCHAFT 
NACH DEN QUELLEN DES KLOSTERVERWALTERAMTES HEILSBRONN. 
By Ingomar Bog. [Schriften des Instituts für fránkische Landesforschung an der 
Universitát Erlangen, Historische Reihe, Band IV.] (Erlangen, Veste, 1952, pp. xiv, 
180.) This is a solid but badly organized study in local agrarian history. It deals 
with a fraction of the small south German principality of Ansbach. Based on a sub- 
stantial body of primary sources, the author traces, and not merely in quantitative 
terms, the destructive effects of the Thirty Years’ War. His main emphasis, how- 
ever, is placed on the less familiar. For the inquiry is focused on the ingenious 
methods which peasants and local officials learned to employ in their common fight 
against economic calamity and for personal self-preservation. Depression served as a 
spring of social innovation. Mr. Bog deepens our understanding of the complexities 
of the economic process of survival and revival under catastrophic war conditions. 
He creates a vivid picture of the fleeting ways of daily life which soldiers on the 
move "forced" upon small farmers and paternal local administrators. He describes 
their actions and counteractions. He also indicates the shift in outlook which accom- 
panied the growth of a community of defensive interests among the resident popu- 
lation and promoted organized solidarity in action. This book is rich in information 
about farm management and the ups and downs of agricultural yields, prices, rents, 
dues, services, taxes, and war burdens. But it is overloaded with technical detail, often 
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repetitious and unrelated to the central theme, In numerous instances Mr. Bog simply 
gets lost in his sources. However, as a recompense he offers some penetrating observa- 
tions and thoughtful comments. Hans Rosenserc, Brooklyn College 


GESCHICHTE DER HOHEN KARLSSCHULE IN STUTTGART. By Robert Uhland. 
[Darstellungen aus der Wiirttembergischen Geschichte, 37.] (Stuttgart, W. Kohl- 
hammer, 1953, pp. xii, 367, DM 18.) One can easily agree wita R. Uhland that a 
new history of Die Hohe Karlsschule of Stuttgart, that queer but important educa- 
tional enterprise of enlightened despotism, is mandatory. The earlier three-volume 
work by H. Wagner suffers from inaccuracy and disorganization. G. Hauber con- 
fined his study to an outline of the curriculum with a brief discussion of the teach- 
ing staff. Uhland, in his biography of the institution, undertakes to correct previous 
misconceptions regarding the origins of the school. In this connection he discusses 
at length all plans and suggestions preceding the opening of the “Pflanzschule” at 
the ducal residence, “Solitude,” of Karl Eugen of Wiirttemberg, the school’s founder, 
Uhland emphasizes the important function of the school as a training center for 
future army officers with its liberal arts offerings secondary to its military program— 
in contradistinction to Wagner. The author purposes to offset some of the damage 
done to the reputation of both the schoo! and its founder by the biographers of Fried- 
rich Schiller, the school’s most famous alumnus. Uhland at the outset evidently enter- 
tains an apologetic sentiment toward Karl Eugen which, in justice to himself, he need 
not have felt, for he actually brings out a well-balanced appraisal of the duke's 
character and actions. He has carefully described the school’s metamorphoses from 
the recruiting in 1770 of fourteen soldiers’ sons to be trained as gardeners and con- 
struction workers, through its development into a combined military academy and 
high school for future civil servants and, finally, to a university from which a total 
of 2000 students had graduated at the time of its closing in 1794. The administrative 
aspects of the school’s organization, its admission policy (reflecting an enlightened 
evaluation of the individual’s worth), and the educational policy are related to the 
various stages of the growth of the Karlsschule. The fascination of this school, how- 
ever, as well as its horror lies in its setup, a sort of secular monastery for the breed- 
ing of servants of the territorial state, directed and dominated by Duke Karl Eugen 
himself. Boys were for years shut off from contact with even their own families, 
except for censored letters. To give some idea of the real impact of such an education 
on the individuals involved, careful biographical studies of the teachers as well as 
of the students would be necessary. Unfortunately the author has not included this 
aspect in his study to any satisfactory extent. As an institution the Karlsschule was, 
«during the major part of its existence, a secondary school, The question arises: should 
not the real history of a secondary school be sought in the trzcing of its influence 
on its students in their formative years? 

WALTER GRossMANN, Harva-d College Library 


BAYERN UND DAS REICH, 1918-1923: DER BAYERISCHE FODERALISMUS 
ZWISCHEN REVOLUTION UND REAKTION, By Werner Gabriel Zimmermann. 
(Munich, Richard Pflaum, 1953, pp. 202.) This hurried revision of a Ph.D. thesis 
seeks to cast new light on Bavaria's relations with the Weimar Republic. Most of the 
light shed here comes from the torches of Wittelsbach restoration and Bavarian 
particularism which the young Swiss author so doggedly carries. The chapters 
devoted to constitutional questions—rather less than half the text—are the most suc- 
cessful. Here with ponderous style and with enormous sympathy, Zimmermann out- 
lines the mounting Bavarian opposition to the Weimar Constitution and all its works. 
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In doing so he avoids the mass of available primary materials and relies almost 
exclusively on standard secondary works. The greater part of the book can be 
reviewed in terms of which relevant questions are raised and which are side-stepped. 
For example, in his chapter on Bavarian separatism—a subject so central to his 
study—he assigns one page of text to a discussion of separatist movements, Again, 
after asserting that the political consequences of Kahr's championship of post- 
Freikorps organizations are very important, he suddenly decides that “This is not 
the place to go into these things" (p. 106). Indeed nowhere in the text is there a 
meaningful discussion of Kahr, And, after observing in his introduction that the 
impact of the November Revolution is of "outstanding importance" to his study 
(p. 11), he asserts, late in his conclusion, that "there is not room here to investigate 
thelproblem of law and revolution" (p. 173). But so much of his book rests on the 
difficult argument that the Weimar Constitution—certainly a product of revolution— 
was unconstitutional because it broke sharply with a whole tradition of constitu- 
tional law, custom, and “psychical individuality" (pp. 119, 125 and passim). There 
is indirect value in the author's obvious bias: his book gives real insight into the 
mind of the partisan Bavarian monarchist. Zimmermann's solution for contemporary 
German problems is as simple as it is naive: the clock of history must be turned back 
and the monarchy restored. The author is forearmed against criticism of this solu- 
tion. He concludes his remarkable book with the assertion that all objections will 
be "crushed and exposed in all their stupid superficiality" (p. 174) simply by quot- 
ing from a German romanticist who assures us that it is perfectly all right to "jump 
over intervening events and shove them aside if they oppose the pervading sover- 
eignty of an ideal" (p. 174). Rosert G., L, Warre, Williams College 


GOVERNING POSTWAR GERMANY. By Edward H. Litchfield and Associates. 
(Ithaca, Cornell University Press, 1953, pp. xvii, 661, $7.75.) This extremely useful 
reference volume is the product of eighteen authors, almost all of whom have both 
an academic relation to the problems they attack and some measure of responsibility 
for developments in Germany since World War II. The topics treated include the 
evolution and present character of government on all levels, such processes of govern- 
ment as legislation, justice, and finance, and governmental functions such as labor rela- 
tions, education, and police administration. Politics receive their due in concluding 
chapters on political parties and postwar elections and electoral processes. In contrast 
to so many works produced by a large number of collaborators, the individual contri- 
butions are distinguished by a great evenness of performance. This has been achieved 
without pressure being exercised by the editor to secure uniformity or anything in 
the way of a consensus of judgment. Thus no attempt has been made to erase evidence 
of disagreement between the authors when topics were subject to some overlap. Where 
blame has been assigned for failures or inadequacies of the occupation, the chips have 
been allowed to fall where they might. Criticism, however, is always employed with 
judicious restreint. As with reference works in general, this volume leans heavily on 
the descriptive side with a strong focus on contemporary situations and institutions. 
The history of the occupation is offered largely as a relation of their progress and 
development with a minimum of attention to the role of individuals and a tendency 
to evade the clamor of controversy. The first chapter, contributed by the editor per- 
sonally, offers a brief but highly perceptive review of the political objectives of the 
occupation. The contradictions and reversals of policies that from the beginning 
plagued the effort to remake Germany are summarized with particular clarity. In 
general though by no means in all matters, the tone of the book is distinctly but 
cautiously hopeful. Most of the authors appear to feel that the Federal Republic is 
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making progress toward a working democracy, and that both the government and 
the great majority of the people are firmly committed to a western course and to the 
fullest integration of Germany into a United Europe. There are over one hundred 
pages of appendixes with much useful statistical and other mater:al not conveniently 
available elsewhere. Hanor» C. Deursch, University of Minnesota 


DER JOSEPHINISMUS: QUELLEN ZU SEINER GESCHICHTE IN ÓSTERREICH, 
1760-1790; AMTLICHE DOKUMENTE AUS DEM WIENER HAUS., HOF-, UND 
STAATSARCHIV, Volume Il, ENTFALTUNG UND KRISE DES JOSEPHINIS- 
MUS, 1770-1790. By Ferdinand Maass. [Fontes rerum Austriacarum, Zweite Abteilung: 
Diplomataria et acta, Band 72.] (Vienna, Herold, 1953, pp. xxx., 559, cloth $10.00, 
paper $8.80.) The first volume of this projected three-volume series on Josephinism, 
published in 195x, covered the period ¿rom 1760 to 1769 and dea't in particular with 
the influence and activities of Chancellor Prince Kaunitz in modizying the traditional 
state-church relation in the province of Lombardy. This second volume, dealing with 
the years from 1770 to 1790, contains both the story and the decumentation of the 
relations between the papacy and the Habsburg state during the last decade of Maria 
Theresa’s rule and the reign of Joseph II. Again the chief Austrian participant, 
understandably even more successful under Joseph than under his mother, is Kaunitz. 
The prince looms large in the 125-page summary interpretative essay by Dr. Maass 
and in the 280 archival documents—many of them printed here for the first time. 
Indeed, 256 of the documentary entries represent communications by and to Kaunitz— 
in German, French, Italian, and Latin. The third and final volume, apparently, is to 
concern itself with the “inner churchly” reforms of the period, as illuminated par- 
ticularly by the correspondence and memorials of Imperial Councilor von Heinke. 
The text deals in eight chapters with reforms in the Catholic order system; the 
state's reaching after church properties; the questions of the right of asylum, the 
inquisition, and church morality; the extension of tolerance to the growing number 
of Protestants; the assignment of benefices in Lombardy; the eveatual subordination, 
over the decades, of the church to the state as its “servant and aide”; and the emer- 
gence of an Austrian church hierarchy which regarded itself as more in the category 
of state functionary than soul-saver. Throughout, it is obvious that the author regrets 
this trend and looks upon Kaunitz as the chief villain in the drama. But, since the 
documents are conveniently available in the remainder of the book, the reader is free 
to agree or disagree with Dr. Maass on the basis of his own interpretation. In any 
case, Dr. Maass has published archival sources of great value on a highly controversial 
and important subject, Warrer ConsuELo LanesaM, Gettysburg College 
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Gaudens Megaro 


CIANO'S HIDDEN DIARY, 1937-1938. Translation and Notes by Andreas Mayor. 
With an Introduction by Malcolm Muggeridge. (New York, E. P. Dutton, 1953, 
pp. xii, 220, $4.00.) This fragment cf Ciano's diary is marked by deficiencies similar 
to those that characterized the Ciano Diaries, 1939-1943, reviewed in this journal 
(LIV [October, 1948], 131-33). It is an open question whether these deficiencies are 
attributable to the carelessness, the incompetence, or the lack of integrity on the part 
of the publishers, the editors, and the translators. Thus—barring the remote possi- 
bility that Mr. Mayor, e al., have used an Italian text we have not seen—we find in 
the only Italian version that has been published (Ciano, 1937-1938 Diario, Bologna, 
1948) a passage concerning an American journalist which is completely omitted from 
the English text before us. According to the passage, the journalist (whose name is 
given) asked Ciano for a loan and received one amounting to 20,000 lire—a not 
inconsiderable sum in those days. No explanation is given for the omission of this 
passage (although more than one easily suggests itself) or for the omission, under 
another date, of remarks concerning the wife of a foreign minister, In other entries, 
an American visitor is made to say what Ciano himself said, the word for “Negroes” 
is transformed into “niggers,” and so on. Just as the Ciano Diaries began, somewhat 
artificially, with the entry for January r, 1939, so the "hidden" 1937-1938 diary 
begins, somewhat artificially, with the entry for August 23, 1937. Ciano became 
foreign minister in 1936, and there is every likelihood that he made diary entries for 
the period before August 23, 1937, and even antedating his assumption of duties at 
Palazzo Chigi. This is as good an occasion as any to suggest that it would be an excel- 
lent idea for one of our many foundations or institutes to find a way of bringing 
together, in a more or less convenient place, the original manuscripts (or micro- 
film) of diaries, memoirs, etc., that have suffered or are likely to suffer from mutila- 
tion and the like, thus affording scholars an opportunity to resolve whatever questions 
they might have regarding the integrity af a text. G. M. 
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RUSSIA AND SLAVIC EUROPE 
Sergius Yakobson* 


A HISTORY OF RUSSIA. By Sir Bernard Pares. With a New Introduction by Richard 
Pares. (Definitive edition; New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1953, pp. xxxvii, 611, xxxi, 
$750.) As Sir Bernard Pares, a pioneer in Russian studies in Great Britain, intro- 
duced many Americans to Russian history, the publishers have brought out a defini- 
tive edition of his History, with an introduction by his son, and an excellent bibliog- 
raphy by Eleanor Buist. If they hoped to provide a textbook, however, they have 
not been wholly successful. Too discursive and lacking a didactic presentation and 
with almost nothing on recent developments, this volume is not suited to classroom 
use. Probably it will be chiefly serviceable to the general reader as an introduction to 
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Russian history. Out of his lifetime of study Sir Bernard has in brilliant fashion pre- 
sented valuable insights into the Russian past. The various parts of the book are, 
however, of uneven worth. An analysis of the early centuries, perhaps too detailed 
for American readers, is followed by an excellent treatment of Peter the Great. On 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, on the other hand, it is somewhat thin, 
especially on economic development. The account of the Soviet period is disap- 
pointing, with the civil war of 1918-1920 almost omitted. Soviet diplomacy from 
1928 to 1940 is covered superficially, and the treatment of the first five-year plan 
leaves something to be desired. The author discusses the Russo-German war more 
thoroughly, although not all of his readers will approve the almost nationalistic 
tone. Finally, in the last chapter, written about 1947, he presents merely his hopes 
and desires for Soviet-Western relations. (They have not been realized.) Thus the 
whole postwar period, of such vital interest today, is almost untouched. It is regret- 
table that this edition of Pares's History fails to achieve the success that the author's 
admirers would have wished. Joun SHezron Curtiss, Duke University 


RUSSLAND: STAATLICHE EINHEIT UND NATIONALE VIELFALT. By Georg 
von Rauch. [Veróffentlichungen des Osteuropa-Institutes München, Band 5.] (Munich, 
Isar, 1953, pp. 235, DM 15.60.) Professor Rauch of the University of Marburg has 
written a useful survey, the first so far undertaken in any Western language, of the 
federalist idea and forces in Russian history. The Russian Empire was, as a result 
of the annexation of the Tartar kingdoms, the Ukraine, the Baltic duchies, and the 
Caucasian nations and tribes, a multinational empire. The situation was further com- 
plicated by the traditions of autonomy of Poland and Finland and by the conquest 
of Central Asia, Nevertheless the Russian government and the overwhelming part of 
Russian educated public opinion insisted cn a Russia one and indivisible, founded on 
Count Uvarov's trinity of autocracy, orthodoxy, and (Russian) nationality. With the 
awakening of the dormant nationalities in the age of nationalism, the problem of 
satisfying their demands for autonomy and self determination became more acute. 
Professor Rauch discusses the various plans for federalization, advanced from time 
to time either by Russian liberals or by the nationalities themselves. Interesting chap- 
ters deal with the representatives of the Baltic Germans like Count Alexander 
Keyserling and with early spokesmen of Ukrainian nationalism like Michael 
Dragomanov. The importance of the nationalities became manifest with the constitu. 
tional awakening of Russia. The first Duma counted only 265 Great Russians among 
524 deputies, and in the second Duma the United Ukrainian party of 60 members 
created a sensation by demanding national autonomy. It was rejected not only by 
the government, which quickly changed the'constitution so that in the third Duma 
377 Great Russians faced only 36 representatives of other nationalities (who formed 
more than half of the population), but also by leading Russian liberals like Milyukov 
and Struve. No more talk was heard of “accommodating the legitimate needs” of 
the non-Russians, but only of “strengthening the greatness and might of indivisible 
Russia.” Stolypin hoped to defeat the revolution by turning Russian nationalism 
against the non-Russian peoples, whose illusions of support by Russian liberalism 
were cruelly destroyed. Their attitude helped to determine the outcome of the civil 
war after the March revolution. Only the Social-Revolutionaries embraced the popular 
demand for national autonomy and gained thereby the majority in all free elections. 
The Russian liberals, the Mensheviks, and the provisional government continued to 
think along the old tsarist lines of Russian nationalism and missed the opportunity 
of creating, with the help of the non-Russian peoples through recognition of their 
demands, a united anti-Bolshevik front. The Bolsheviks, among other easy promises, 
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promised the autonomy and independence of the subject nationalities of the Russian 
Empire. The unregenerate Russian nationalism of the White generals saved .the 
Bolshevik regime at its most critical hour. The questions which Professor Rauch 
discusses are still unsolved today. His book will be helpful to students both of the 
nationalism of the peoples of the Russian Empire and of the Soviet Union. 

Hans Konn, City College of New York 


THE NORTHERN SEA ROUTE: ITS PLACE IN RUSSIAN ECONOMIC HISTORY 
BEFORE 1917. By Constantine Krypton. Foreword by Michael M. Karpovich, Pro- 
fessor of History, Harvard University. (New York, Research Program on the U.S.S.R., 
1953, pp. ix, 104, $2.25.) Mr. Constantine Krypton, an émigré scholar from the Soviet 
Union, has in this useful short volume produced a pioneering study on an important 
subject. As Professor Karpovich points out in the foreword, numerous books and 
articles on the northern sea route have recently appeared, but most of them deal with 
matters of navigation and exploration rather than with economic significance. Mr. 
Krypton shows that it was not natural or technical obstacles but economic factors 
and the policy of the imperial government which retarded for a time the develop- 
ment of the route. He discusses the conflicting interests and views to be found in 
business circles and in the government regarding the advisability of extensive utiliza- 
tion of the route, and the fears among both groups of the potential strength of 
Siberian regional interests and of foreign (especially Norwegian and British) economic 
penetration of the Arctic, The author uses much source material from Siberian and 
Leningrad archives inaccessible to Western scholars, In this study, which is not 
marked by any lengthy discussion of causes or effects, the building of the Trans- 
Siberian railway emerges as a crucial factor in developing the sea route, The railway 
not only “increased the need for routes complementary to the new line,” but one 
result of the choice of the southern rather than the northern alternative route for its 
construction—a choice influenced by the need to transport and supply increased 
peasant migration—was that a greater burden fell upon the Arctic sea route. Follow- 
ing the expedition of 1893, the importance of the route increased rapidly. As this 
book ends with 1917, one awaits with eagerness Mr. Krypton's completion of his 
story in a second volume projected to cover the Soviet period. 

DonaLo W. TnzApcorp, University of Washington 


SOVIET MILITARY DOCTRINE. By Raymond L. Garthoff, Social Science Research 
Staff, the Rand Corporation. With a Preface by H. 4. DeWeerd, Chairman, Depart- 
ment of History, University of Missouri. (Glencoe, Il, Free Press, 1953, pp. xviii, 
587, $7.50.) Soviet Military Doctrine is presented as another study in the Rand 
Corporation series initiated by Nathan Leites's The Operational Code of the Polit- 
buro. Although described as a contribution to a research program for the U.S, Air 
Force and dealing with highly technical matters, it is written, with some profes- 
sional advice, by a layman; he has used mainly official field regulations and manuals, 
numerous professional books, pamphlets, and periodical articles; German and Allied 
comments, and interviews with expatriate officers. Its chief theme is Soviet concepts 
of strategy and tactics, with considerable attention to organization but with scant 
attention to problems of personnel and only incidental reference to material; logistics 
is disposed of in five pages. Since the book is concerned with current doctrine, no 
attempt is made at a narrative account of the recent war. instead, applications of 
doctrine are indicated under various topical headings, and it is made clear that, nota- 
bly with respect to “The Communist Theory of Morale," doctrine and practice often 
do not coincide. Two points are emphasized throughout. One is the primacy of the 
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infantry, to which artillery, tanks, cavalry, engineers (so far as they are a distinct 
service at all), air force, and navy are merely auxiliary. Despite condemnation of 
“The Fallacy of the Single Weapon," the rule is that “infantry commanders head the 
combined forces in the field.” The other point is the high degree of centralization 
of command, deliberately sacrificing initiative at the lower echelons. Nowhere is this 
more strikingly illustrated than by the organization and direction from Moscow of 
“partisan” welfare behind the German lines. To the nontechnical reader the most 
interesting portion of the book may be the opening sixty pages, in which are surveyed 
the ideological bases of Soviet military doctrine. The conclusions are not surprising: 
*(r) Marxism-Leninsm exerted relatively little direct influence. ... (2) The influence 
of the Imperial Russian Army and doctrine is very considerable, (3) Foreign military 
influences, notably the ideas of Clausewitz, have contributed. . . ." 
Jesse D. CLarkson, Brooklyn College 


SOVIET EMPIRE: THE TURKS OF CENTRAL ASIA AND STALINISM. By Olaf 
Caroe, (New York, St. Martin's Press, 1953, pp. x, 300, $5.00.) Half of Sir Olaf's 
newest book, after an introduction on geography and peoples, surveys the history of 
Russian Turkistan from the Arab conquest through Mongol and tsarist periods to the 
Soviet reconquest after the Basmachi revolt. Most of the remainder analyzes Soviet 
methods of controlling the nationalities in this, Russia's most important colony, by 
administrative divisions, colonization, settlement of nomads, industrialization, forced 
collectivization, water control, and education. Using Russian statistics, Sir Olaf con- 
cludes that the Soviets have pursued a policy of genocide here. Generally he believes 
that Soviet imperialism is tsarist imperialism writ large: it is the "same flood" over 
Turkistan. He reviews also the literary and military evidence of an uncrushed nation- 
alist spirit among Eastern Turks, and half-predicts a renaissance in Turkistan, Mus- 
lim but nonclerical. The cause still commands devotion, he says. “It is hard for us, 
who look on, to conclude that a United Turkistan is an unrealizable dream not worth 
fighting for." This is a valuable book. It is the only account in English of the history 
and present status of a vital region. It uses a wide range of sources, but principally 
Ahmed Zeki Velidi Togan's Bugünkü Türkili ve Yakin Tarihi [Turkistan of Today 
and Its Recent History], a basic work in Turkish. Sir Olaf's emphasis on the human 
spirit, not on mere policies and statistics, is important, In other ways, the book is 
disappointing. Halfway between a popular and a scholarly work, it is neither another 
Schuyler nor the thorough study of Turkistan that we need today. Sir Olaf has left 
considerable material untapped. His translations from Togan's Turkish, though they 
never distort the sense, are often inaccurate or incomplete. He gives little considera- 
tion to Turkistan's place in Soviet foreign policy or in world politics, though his 
experience on the northwest frontier and in India's foreign policy before 1947 must 
have given him perspective and detailed knowledge in this regard. The footnotes, 
unfortunately, are so incomplete as to be irritating. Soviet Empire is nevertheless a 
good job. It should not only provide students of Russian history with useful material 
and viewpoints but should prod them to continue investigation of a crucial area they 
have too long disregarded.  Roperic H, Davison, George Washington University 
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East Eur. Rev., Oct., 1953. 

A. S. Trorimov. Rabochee dvizhenie v Moskve i Moskovskoi gubernii vo vtoroi polovine 80-kh 
godov [The workers’ movement in Moscow and the Moscow province in the 1880's]. Voprosy 
ist., no. 9, 1953. 

A. F. ManrvNov. Nauchno-istoricheskie trudy N. G. Chernyshevskogo v period astrakhanskoi 
ssylki (1883-1889) [The scholarly works of Chernyshevski in 1883-89]. Ibid., no. 7, 1953. 

Focarasut BeLa. N. G. Chernyshevskii o Vengrii [Chernyshevski on Hungary]. Ibid. 

I. S. Bnaciwskrr S. Rapzuasov, V. A. Romom. K voprosu o znachenii prisoedineniia Srednei 
Azii k Rossii [The importance of the annexation of Central Asia by Russia]. Ibid., no. 8, 1953. 

SERGE A. ZeNKovskY. A Century of Tatar Revival. dm. Slavic and East Eur. Rev., Oct., 1953. 

SAMUEL H. Baron. Plekhanov and the Origins of Russian Marxism. Russian Rev., Jan., 1954. 

A, F. RasucHENKO. Razrabotka i priniatie pervoi programmy RSDRP [The working out and the 
acceptance of the first program of the Russian Social Democratic Workers Party]. Voprosy ist., 
no. 7, 1953. 

F. E. Los'. Vseobshchaia stachka 1903 g. na Ukraine [The general strike in the Ukraine, 1903]. 
Ibid., no. 8, 1953. 

Lrowip I. SrrakHovskY, Count Paul Ignatiev's Efforts to Save the Monarchy of Nicholas II. 
Univ. of Toronto Quar., Oct., 1953. 

V. K. Mepvepev. Kronshtadt v iiul'skie dni 1917 goda [July, 1917, at Kronstadt]. Istoricheskie 
zapiski, no. 42, 1953. 

O. N. CHaapaEva, Soldatskie massy petrogradskogo garnizona v podgotovke i provedenii Oktiabr’- 
skogo vooruzhennogo vosstaniia [The role of the Petrograd garrison in the October military 
uprising]. 1bid., no. 41, 1953. 

G. N. Gorrkov. Demokraticheskoe soveshchanie i proval soglashatel'skoi politiki esero-men'- 
shevikov [The democratic conference and the failure of the conciliatory policy of the Social 
Revolutionaries and the Social Democrats]. Ibid. 

T. A. Remezova. Organizuiushchaia rol' Sovetskogo gosudarstva v osushchestvlenii agrarnykh 
preobrazovanii 1917-1918 gg. [The role of the Soviet state in carrying out the agrarian re- 
forms of 1917-18]. Ibid., no. 42, 1953. 
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A. A. VORONETSKAIA. Organizatsiia Vysshego soveta narodnogo khoziaistva i ego rol’ v na- 
tsionalizatsii promyshlennosti [The organization of the Supreme Soviet of national economy 
and its role in the nationalization of industry]. Idid., no. 43, 1953. 

Naum Jasny. A Soviet Planner—V. G. Groman, Russian Rev., Jan., 1954. 

E. N. Tsverazv. Voenno-teoreticheskaia rabota M. V. Frunze posle grazhdanskoi voiny [Frunze's 
military studies after the civil war]. Istoricheskie zapiski, no. 41, 1953. 

D. A. KovaLENKO. Rabota petrogradskikh rabochikh na oboronu (osen' 1918 g.-osen" 1919 g.) 
[The contribution of the Petrograd workers to defense, 1918-19]. Ibid. 

I. A. Prsukov. Vseobshchee voennoe obuchenie trudiashchikhsia Respubliki Sovetov v 1918— 
1920 gg. [The universal military training of the Soviet workers in 1918-20]. Ibid., no. 42, 
1953. 

P. I. Lrasncnenxo. Narodnoe khoziaistvo SSSR v vosstanovitel'nyi period (1921-1925) [The 
national economy of the USSR during the reconstruction period, 1921-25]. Voprosy ist., no. 7, 
1953. 

S. I. Ivanova. Inostrannye rabochie delegatsii o Sovetskom Soiuze v 1925-1927 godakh [Foreign 
workers’ delegation in the Soviet Union, 1925-27]. Ibid., no. 8, 1953. 

P. M. Bocacnev. Rost rabochego klassa SSSR v gody pervoi piatiletki [The growth of the 
Soviet worker class in the years of the first five-year plan]. Ibid. 

L. I. BERLIN. Razvitie sotsialisticheskogo sorevnovaniia v tiazheloi promyshlennosti Ukrainy v 
gody pervoi piatiletki [The development of socialist competition in Ukrainian heavy industry 
during the first five-year plan]. Istoricheskie zapiski, no. 43, 1953. 

A. P. LociNov. Sozdanie novogo Podmoskovnogo ugol'nogo basseina v gody stalinskikh piatiletok 
[The creation of a new Moscow coal basin under the five-year plans]. Ibid., no. 41, 1953. 

GermarD L. WziNBEnc. Der deutsche Entschluss zum Angriff auf die Sowjetunion. Vierteljahrsh. 
für Zeitgesch., Oct., 1953. 

E. G. Bor-RaMENsKu. Proval vozdushnogo nastupleniia gitlerovtsev na Moskvu v 1941 g. [The 
failure of the Nazi air attacks on Moscow in 1941]. Istoricheskie zapiski, no. 41, 1953. 

V. F. NixoLaEv. Partiinye organizatsii Ukrainy v borbe za vosstanovlenie i pod'em sotsial- 
isticheskogo sel'skogo khoziaistva respubliki v poslevoennyi period [Party organization in the 
Ukraine in the struggle for the reconstruction of agriculture in the postwar period] Ibid. 

Davip J. Datum. The New Russian Intelligentsia. Yale Rev., Winter, 1954. 

Isaac Lowpow. Days of Anxiety: A Chapter in the History of Soviet Jewry [Jan. 13-Apr. 4, 
1953]. Jewish Soc. Stud., July-Oct., 1953. 

Hermann AcHMINOW. Die Oberschicht in der Sowjetunion (II). Osteuropa, Oct., 1953. 

Frirz BLEIBER. Afghanistan und die Sowjetunion. Ibid. 

Marian Biskup. Le commerce de la Vistule au cours des années 1454-1466 [in Polish; French 
summary]. Roczniki dziejów społecznych i gospodarczych [Annales d'histoire sociale et 
économique] (Poznan), XIV, 1952 (pub. 1953). 

Onzsr LevyrskY. Socinianism in Poland and South-West Rus’. Ann. Ukrainian Acad. of Arts. 
and Sci. in U.S., Spring-Summer, 1953. 

KAZIMIERZ Lepszy. Problèmes de l'idéologie sociale d'André Frycz Modrzewski [in Polish; 
French summary]. Kwartalnik historyczny, LX, no. 2, 1953. 

Jerzy Tororskr. Sur la littérature et la pratique agricole en Pologne à la limite du xvi? et du 
xvn? siècle [in Polish; French summary]. Roczniki dziejów spolecznych i gospodarczych, 
XIV, 1952 (1953). 

STANISŁAW $RENIOWSKI. Au sujet des récoltes sous le régime des corvées en Pologne, du xvi? au 
xvin? siècle [in Polish; French summary]. 1bid. 

Jerzy Woyrowicz. L'entreprise de Samuel Edwards, grossiste de Toruá, au xvm? siècle [in 
Polish; French summary]. Ibid. 

Econ ViELROsE. Contribution à la démographie de la campagne polonaise au xvi? siècle [ii 
Polish; French summary]. Ibid. 

Wrzapystaw Rusifsk1. Remarques sur la différenciation de la paysannerie polonaise au xvni? 
siècle [in Polish; French summary]. Kwarralnik historyczny, LX, no. 2, 1953. 

Janina BIENIARZÓWNA. Les révoltes de paysans dans le domaine de Mogila au xvin? siècle [in 
Polish; French summary]. Roczniki dziejów społecznych i gospodarezych) XIV, 1952 (1953). 

Sreran Kientewicz. Sur les traditions progressistes des mouvements polonais de libération 
nationale [in Polish; French summary]. Kwartalnik historyczny, LX, no. 2, 1953. 
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Sranistaw Gmopziskr, Les idées de S. Konarski sur l’évolution du droit polonais d'après son 
introduction aux Volumina Legum [in Polish; French summary]. Czasopismo prawno-his- 
toryczne, V, 1953. 

Józer Mazurkiewicz. Du rôle des registres des hypothèques et actes hypothécaires polonais de 
1818 et 1825 [in Polish; French summary]. Ibid. 

CxriNA BoBIÑsKaA. Marx et Engels sur la question polonaise à l'époque de l'insurrection de janvier 
[in Polish; French summary]. Kwartalnik historyczny, LX, no. 2, 1953. 

WaLENTYNA Naypus. Lénine sur le droit à l'indépendance de la nation polonaise [in Polish; 
French summary]. Ibid. : 

NATALIA Gasiorowsxa. La situation et la lutte économique et politique des mineurs contre 
l'occupant allemand au Royaume de Pologne au cours de la I-ére guerre mondiale [in Polish; 
French summary]. Roczniki dziejów społecznych i gospodarczych, XIV, 1952 (1953). 

F. G. Zuev and I. S. MILLER. Tsennye materialy po istorii pol'skogo rabochego dvizheniia [Im- 
portant materials on the history of the Polish workers’ movement] Voprosy ist., no. 7, 1953. 

Tapeusz CresLAx. La condition d'instruction dans le droit électoral [in Polish; French summary]. 
Czasopismo prawno-historyczne, V, 1953. 

Importance des ouvrages de Joseph Staline pour la science historique polonaise [in Polish; French 
summary]. Kwartalnik historyczny, LX, no. 2, 1953. 

Dmrirry CrzevskY, The Slovak Collection of the Harvard College Library. Harvard Lib. Bull., 
Autumn, 1953. 

A. I. Neporezov. Natsional'no-osvoboditel'noe dvizhenie cheshskogo i slovatskogo narodov protiv 
nemetsko-fashistskoi okkupatsii v 1939-1945 godakh [The national liberation struggle of the 
Czech and Slovak peoples against the German occupation in 1939-45]. Voprosy ist., no. 7, 
1953. 

Iu. A. Pisarev. Pod'em massovogo revoliutsionnogo dvizheniia narodov Iugoslavii v 1918—1919 
godakh [The growth of the revolutionary movement among the peoples of Yugoslavia, 1918— 
19]. Ibid., no. 9, 1953. 

CnuanLEs and BARBARA JELAVICH. The Occupation Fund Documents: A Diplomatic Forgery. Am. 
Slavic and East Eur. Rev., Oct., 1953. 


DOCUMENTS 


ABRAHAM G. Duger. Leon Hollaenderski's Statement of Resignation: A Document of the Polish 
Great Emigration. Jewish Soc. Stud., July-Oct., 1953. 


Near Eastern History 
Sidney Glazer? 


CAUCASIAN BATTLEFIELDS: A HISTORY OF THE WARS ON THE TURCO- 
CAUCASIAN BORDER, 1828-1921. By W. E. D. Allen and the Late Paul Muratoff. 
(New York, Cambridge University Press, 1953, pp. xxi, 614, $r4.00.) For anyone 
who is concerned about some military unit, or the precise location in which some 
party may have had a share in one of the many campaigns of the Russo-Turkish wars 
of the years 1828-1921, this book is a godsend indeed. It is so pronouncedly technical 
and detailed though, that, as the authors frankly concede, you must have before you 
constantly one or more of the numerous excellent military maps with which the work 
is supplied, if you are to follow at all intelligently the story that its text actually con- 
veys. The reviewer can truthfully say that he has read carefully every page of the 
work, yet he has not been able to discover a single error in a statement of facts, or 
even in the reading of proofs. What is lacking in this noteworthy book, a book that 
is based fundamentally upon both Russian and Turkish sources, is interpretative 
sections and the projection of the sort of insights and conclusions which delight 
historians. There are judgments passed in abundance as to the competence of this 
or that Russian or Turkish officer, and there is included something of significance 
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concerning the temper and outlook af the various native elements of the Caucasus 
and of their conflicts with their Russian rulers in the period covered. Furthermore, 
we get here perhaps for the first time in secondary literature a sound evaluation of 
the very erratic role that General Loris Melikov played in the management of Russian 
operations in the Russo-Turkish war of 1877-78, of the equally erratic and even 
adventurist ways of Enver Pasha in projecting pan-Turanian operations eastward 
from Turkish Armenia in the era of World War I, and of the very impressive and 
competent management of Russian operations by General Yudenich against the Turks 
in the various campaigns of 1914-16. Nevertheless, in a general evaluation of the 
work the reviewer, while recognizing its precise accuracy, thinks of it largely as an 
ocean or a desert. There is an abundance of water or of sand in the book, but only 
occasionally an island or a bit of green. Frep S. Ropxey, University of Illinois 


SEVEN FALLEN PILLARS: THE MIDDLE EAST, 1945-1952. By Jon Kimche. (New 
York, Frederick A. Praeger, 1953, pp. xxv, 439, $4.00.) The author, an English cor- 
respondent, opens this American revision of a volume first published in England in 
1950 thus: "Ihe Middle East is becoming an American, rather than a British, head- 
ache. . . . Can American capitalism embark in this area on z progressive social 
policy ... and ... find willing allies among the local peoples. . . . it cannot, unless 
Americans are willing to study the lessons of the past and profit from the mistakes 
which the British have made.” With heavy concentration on Palestine affairs, the 
book reviews developments in the area and pronounces judgments on events in 
Turkey, Egypt, Iran, Palestine, Jordan, and on the misguided policies and leaders 
(Ernest Bevin is the villain) responsible. An early statement summarizes the gist of 
all and indicates why one must use this book with caution: “. . . the hallmark of 
Britain's, America's and Russia's Middle Eastern policies during these sixty years 
[1890-1950] has been bluster, bullying, bribery, and the very cpposite of domestic 
reform." Could America fairly be said to have had Middle East interests or policy 
comparable to those of the other powers during the nineties, or even, for that matter, 
until the 1940's involved the United States suddenly and without intention on its 
part? I not, what of the validity of the author's statement? It suggests the limitations 
of a journalistic approach to contemporary history. One of these is factual inaccuracy 
or inadequacy, as illustrated in the vague and misleading account of the American 
military missions to Iran and the bestowal on General Schwarzkopf of the name 
“Leonard”; or by a general unsureness in evaluating 'sources which unsteadies the 
reader's confidence in factual pronouncements. Another limitation is the recurrent 
note of personal selfjustification. Say the publishers on the jacket: "The first British 
edition provoked violent criticism and 2 storm of self-righteous accusations, but sub- 
sequent events have proved right almost every one of the author's predictions." Tt 
must be noted, however, that often, where events did nof, predictions have been 
omitted or reshaped in the revision. The book has value as a vivid and lively account 
produced by an intelligent and intense observer. But its analysis of Western error is 
not radically different from that of soberer, carefuller, more objective analysts, like 
the American James M. Landis, who is not mentioned; or the English George Kirk, 
whose Royal Institute of International Affairs-Chatham Housz sponsor is derided 
in a footnote for producing on an Egyptian subject “a typical example of wishful 
thinking." T. H. Var, Morrer, Princeton, New Jersey 


ARTICLES 


JEAN CELERIER. Islam et geographie. Hesperis (Paris), XXXIX, 1952. 
E. Lévi-ProvencaL, La “Description de l'Espagne d’Ahmad al-Razi." Al-Andalus, XVII, na. 1, 
1953. 
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Epwarp ULLENDORF, James Bruce of Kinnaird. Scottish Hist. Rev., Oct., 1953. 

Hermann Von WissMANN. Geographische Grundlagen und Frühzeit der Geschichte Südarabiens. 
Saeculum (Munich) IV, no. 1, 1953. 

ExnEM Hakkı AvvEnpt. Constantinople and Its Conqueror: 1453. Muslim World, July, 1953. 

Marius Canard. L'autobiographie d'un chambellan du Mahdi Obeidallah le Fatimide. Hesperis 
XXXIX, 1952. 

W. Casket. Zur Beduinisierung Arabiens. Z.D.M.G., CHI, no. 1, 1953. . 

O, D. CHEKHOVICH. A Wagf Document of Timur's Time in the Samarqand Museum [in Russian]. 
Epigrafika Vostoka (Moscow), IV, 1951. 

Francis Woopman CLeaves, The Mongolian Documents in the Musée de Teheran. Harvard Jour. 
Asiatic Stud., June, 1953. 

Rosert W. Crawrorp. Reconstruction of a Struggle within the Mirdásid Dynasty in Halab. 
Jour. Am. Oriental Soc., Apr., 1953. 

J. JERNET. La embajada de al-Gassáni (1690-1691). A Andalus, XVII, no. 1, 1953. 

CONSTANTIN LeYerER. Die Verrechnung und Verwaltung von Steurern im islamischen Ägypten. 
Z.D.M.G., CII, no. 1, 1953. 

G. Margats. Sidi ‘Uqba, Abii Muhajir et Kusaila. Cahiers de Tunisie, I, no. 1, 1953. 

J. A. B. PALMER. The Origin of the Janissaries. Bull. John Rylands Library, Mar., 1953. 

R. ANHEGGER. Neues zur balkantürkischen Forschung. Z.D.M.G., CIII, no. 1, 1953. 

A. M. aL-“Aqoáb. The Influence of Egypt and Lebanon on the Culture of the Mediterranean [in 
Arabic]. AI-Kisäb (Cairo), June, 1953. 

Rero Cararscu. Tunisia, I. Swiss Rev. of World Affairs, June, 1953. 

MarceL CoLomBE. Réflexions sur les origines et le fonctionnement du régime représentatif et 
parlementaire en Turquie et dans les états arabes du Moyen Orient. Welt des Islams (Leiden), 
no. I, 1953. 

Freperick J. Cox. Colonel John Lay's Naval Mission in Egypt. Cahiers d'hist, égyptienne, Mat., 
1953. 

1d, Munzinger's Observations on the Sudan, 1871. Sudan Notes and Recs., Dec., 1953. 

Roperic H. Davison. Middle East Nationalism: Lausanne Thirty Years After. Middle East Jour., 
Summer, 1953. 

Syivia G. Ham. “The Arab Awakening,” a Source for the Historian? Welt des Islams, no. 1, 
1953» 

Farm S. Hanania. Tension in the Arab Near East. Ann. Am. Acad. Pol. and Soc. Sci., July, 1953. 

Harry N. Howanp. The Arab-Asian States in the United Nations. Middle East Jour., Summer, 
1953- 

M. KisstinG. Die soziologische und pädagogische Rolle der Derwischorden im osmanischen 
Reiche. Z.D.M.G., CIII, no. 1, 1953. 

Emu Lencyez. Middle East Power Vacuum. Ana. Am. Acad. Pol. and Soc. Sci., July, 1953. 

BernarD Lewis. History-Writing and National Revival in Turkey. Middle East. Affairs, June, 
1953. 

Laurence Locxnartr, The Causes of the Anglo-Persian Oil Dispute. Royal Cent. Asian Jour., 
Apr., 1953. 

SrEPHEN Lonericc. The Decline of the West in the Middle East. Internat. Affairs, July, 1953. 

Hans R. Roemer. Die Safawiden. Saeculum (Munich), no. 1, 1953. 

Prerre Ronpor. Parliamentary Regime in the Middle East. Middle East. Affairs, Aug., 1953. 

Roserr SAUNDAY. Britain and the Middle East. Military Rev., Sept., 1953. 

Mar Estar Sumun. Assyrians in the Middle East. Royal Cent. Asian Jour., Apr., 1953. 

M. Mosrara Zrapa. Modern Egyptian Historiography. Middle East. Affairs, Aug., 1953. 

A. N. Pourak. Geopolitics of the Middle East. Ibid. 

P. Ronpor. L'émigration ancienne des Mekna 1880-1890. Cahiers de Tunisie, no. 1, 1953. 

V. A. Kracuxovsxaya. From the Archival Legacy of Khanykov and Dorn [in Russian]. 
Epigrafika Vostoka, IV, 1951. 

Id. Monuments of Arabic Script in Central Asia and Transcaucasia prior to the 9th Century [in 
Russian]. Ibid. 

I. Y, Kracuxovskt. On the History of the Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum and the Répertoire 
[in Russian]. Ibid. 
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SHANGHAI: KEY TO MODERN CHINA, By Rhoads Murphey. (Cambridge, Har- 
vard University Press, 1953, pp. xii, 232, $4.50.) A study of Shanghai, emphasizing 
its modern role as the Yangtze Valley's chief outlet to the world may seem academic 
at this time of Nationalist blockade and United Nations embargo. But Professor 
Murphey believes that, once peace is restored in East Asia, Shanghai's economic 
future will be assured, although the city's relative importance inside China is likely 
to decline as Manchuria and other parts cf the country are built vp. The reasons for 
this view are given in a series of chapters analyzing modern Shanghaïs history, 
trade, industry, food supply, and transport, and the manner in wLich the advantages 
of the city's general locatian have overcome the shortcomings of its specific site. 
The author recognizes the part played Ly foreign political power in the economic 
development of Shanghai but holds that "the predominant factor in the growth of 
the city at every period" was its location, which enabled it to outstrip other treaty 
ports with the same political status. The factor of location, he predicts, will con- 
tinue to be decisive in the new phase Shanghai has now entered. The book's sub- 
title—"key to modern China"—refers to Shanghai's function as "the center and 
dispersing point of modern China's revolution" and to Professor Murphey's conten- 
tion that the city will remain “a key” economically to Chinese developments. Since 
the author's approach is mainly geographizal, the city's modern cultural predominance 
in China is not discussed. Perhaps for the same reason Shanghai's laboring class is 
considered only as an element in production, not as a political force. Presumably 

. the evolution of these aspects will have some bearing on the extent to which Shanghai 
is, or is not, a key to China in the future. Based on Western and Chinese language 
sources, this book is a useful contribution to its field. It also serves to draw attention 
to some enduring features of the East Asian situation frequently obscured by day-to- 
day developments. Lawrence K. Rosincer, Detroit, Michigan 


THE FORCE OF WOMEN IN JAPANESE HISTORY. By Mary E. Beard. (Washing- ` 
ton, Public Affairs Press, 1953, pp. 106, $3.75.) Mary Beard has long deplored the 
tradition holding women to be a “subject sex” because of the “almost tyrannical power” 
it has exercised “over thinking abcut the relations of men and women.” Perhaps 
because historians have been partly responsible for the durability of this tradition, 
her work has been valiantly devoted to undermining it by showing that beneath 
the surface of events where the real business of life goes on, women have always 
played a profound role, conserving, menipulating, and exploiting the human ma- 
terials around them. Unusual circumstances provided her with a case history of a 
nation's women, traditionally regarded as very subordinate indeed, which admirably 
demonstrated her thesis, Sketches of individual women who had played decisive 
roles in Japanese history had been compiled by native scholars (of both sexes) 
between 1935 and 1939, under the inspiration of Baroness Ishimoto, for inclusion in 
a projected universal encyclopedia of women. The compilaticn eventually found 
its way to Mary Beard, already ccnversant with Japan's history and culture. The 
resulting volume offers evidence that there have always been women who have 
known political power in Japan, and have known how to use iz, frequently at criti- 
cal junctures. It merits the attention not only of students of Japanese history but of 
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those engaged in studying the psychological components of social change. The book 
is divided into chapters covering the major epochs of Japan's history, from the 
legendary era of the glamorous Sun Goddess through the Allied occupation when 
the emperor was stripped of his divinity and “democratized,” with at least tem- 
porary loss of face to his Goddess Mother. Coincident with the latter's humiliation, 
however, the occupiers declared Japanese women to be politically free—full-fledged 
participants in the newly established democracy. Ostensibly Mrs. Beard has done 
little more than weave together the individual sketches; but the episodic narrative 
is played upon by a subtle and frequently ironic commentary. Particularly inter- 
esting is the treatment of the centuries dominated by the empresses regnant, 
whose deft compromises and accommodations permitted the absorption of a strong 
infusion of Buddhist and Confucian elements without embarrassment to the Su- 
preme Goddess. Japan's matchless capacity for assimilation may be seen function- 
ing. Likewise significant is the continuous demonstration that the wife-mother role 
represents a fulcrum of great political power in a society where the “household” 
dominates the individual, among both the ruling groups and those contending 
for power. Louise M. Youna, Washington, D.C. 


DEMOCRACY AND THE PARTY MOVEMENT IN PREWAR JAPAN: THE 
FAILURE OF THE FIRST ATTEMPT, By Robert 4. Scalapino. (Berkeley, Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1953, pp. xii, 471, $6.50.) Much history and not a 
little political philosophy are crowded into this book. It is, above all, an excellent 
synthesis of the political party movement in Japan before World War II. Against 
Japan's cultural background of imperial divinity, Shintoism, Confucian principles, 
warrior ethics, and bureaucratic rule, Dr. Scalapino sketches the origin and progress 
of the various political cliques, and shows the disastrous effects on them of the 
Meiji constitution of 1889, which centered all powers of state in an oligarchy of 
peers, privy councilors, elder statesmen, and warlords and entrusted to it the pres- 
ervation of the ancient polity. Japanese capitalism supported the oligarchy against 
the forces of liberalism because the important industrial interests were products of 
state paternalism and depended upon the government for their existence. The 
oligarchy neutralized liberal thought through a program of mass education which 
glorified an Oriental type of despotism and disparaged popular government; threats 
to the established order from individuals and political groups of any leftist per- 
suasion were crushed by the police under the public peace laws. Within the frame- 
work of the imperial constitution, “Fascist” elements in the late 1930's suppressed 
the political parties and thereby, according to Dr. Scalapino, removed Japan from 
the pathway of democracy. In confining his study to the political party movement, 
which he equates with democracy, the author avoids such issues as whether (1) 
the political factions were genuine political parties, (2) the imperial Diet had the 
fundamental ‘attributes of a Western parliament, (3) members of the House of 
Representatives regarded themselves and were regarded as servants of the people, 
(4) the voters esteemed the ballot as an instrument of political power, and (5) 
national elections appreciably influenced state policy. In any case, Dr. Scalapino's 
principal aim in tracing the political party movement is to provide an “understand- 
ing of the whole nature of modern Japan, and perhaps to shed some light on the 
problems of all late-developing societies.” With Japan again on the road to 
democracy, the crucial question now is “whether democracy can remove its legacy 
of failure everywhere in the Far East and demonstrate some capacity to survive 
and develop." It has not been proved conclusively that the heritage of Greek human- 
ism, the HebraicChristian philosophy, and Roman law is essential to a successful 
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democratic state. In the medieval period, Europe and Asia were both in quest 
of organic unity or organic integration as a result of the similarity in their 
political-economic institutions. The early rise of capitalism within the framework 
of the European nation-state was closely related to the emergence of modern democ- 
racy; conversely, the timing of the “modernization” of Japan, and also of Ger- 
many, “offers a central explanation for the failure of democracy in both.” The 
problem, then, is to devise ways and means of adjusting late-developing societies 
to the modern world. For the future of democracy, “it is indispensable to put 
forward a long-range cooperative program of mutual aid. and understanding between 
the ‘advanced’ democracies and the so<alled ‘underdeveloped’ or late- developing socie- 
ties. . . . the necessity for such a program is the chief lesson to be drawn from the 
failure of democracy in prewar Japan.” Justin Wizcrams, Washington D.C. 


THE JAPANESE FRONTIER IN HAWAII, 1868-1898. By Hilary Conroy, [University 
of California Publications in History, Volume XLVI} (Berkeley, University of 
California Press, 1953, pp. vi, 175, $2.50.) This is a study of Japanese immigra- 
tion to Hawaii during the three decades from 1868, when the first shipload of 
148 immigrants arrived in Honolulu, to 1898, when Hawaii was annexed as a 
Territory of the U.S.A. Most of the book is devoted to an examination of the 
circumstances that led to recruitment of Japanese laborers for Hawaii’s sugar 
plantations, with careful attention to official relations between the governments 
involved and to views and policies o? Americans in Hawaii regarding the problems 
raised by actual and prospective Japanese immigration. Professor Conroy's study is 
based on an imposing array of unpublished source materials available in the Archives 
of Hawaii and the Japanese consulate general in Honolulu, published Japanese, 
Hawaiian, and United States government documents, personal memoirs, diaries, and 
interviews, and an excellent selection of secondary sources. The documentation is 
exhaustive and the book reflects assiduous, penetrating research. This is a notable and 
distinguished contribution to historical writing. It is to be hoped that in a future edi- 
tion the author will expand his treatment of the living conditions of the Japanese 
on and outside the sugar plantations. A few minor revisions might also be in order. 
For instance, the expression Tabi zo hajt wa kaki sute, rendered as “once over 
the border one may do anything” (p. 38), is more accurately “brushing off and dis- 
carding the shames [faux pas] of travel”; citing an English-language newspaper in 
Honolulu for the statement that “new [immigrant] arrivals carried fresh in their 
minds official parting reminders that they were Japanese subjects, and that their 
object was to go, make money, and return to Japan” (p. 94) is not quite so satis- 
factory as citing some authoritative Japanese source; the “first Japanese import firm” 
established in Honolulu, in 1890, was not the “Nan-Yu sha [or Nangusha]" (p. 100) 
but the Nan-yú-góshi-kaisha; and Imamura Yemó (pp. 102, 173) should be (Bishop) 
Imamura Yemyo. SHUNZO SAKAMAKI, University of Hawaii 


MISSIONARY INFLUENCE AS A POLITICAL FACTOR IN THE PACIFIC 
ISLANDS. By Aarne A. Koskinen. [Annals of the Finnish Academy of Science 
and Letters, Series B, Vol. 78, 1.] (Helsinki, the Academy, 1953, pp. 163, 800 mark- 
kaa.) Here, in a doctoral dissertation, is a thoroughly competent survey of the part 
that missionaries had in the politics of the islands of the Pacific. It takes up both 
Protestant and Catholic missions. It notes the earlier arrival of the Protestants, the 
fact that most of them were British, and that this helps to account for the wide 
extension of British colonial rule in the area. The author sketches the mass conversions 
and notes the reasons why they were generally accomplished through the leadership 
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of the chiefs. He tells the fashion in which, after that conversion had been achieved, 
the missionaries encouraged and often directed the reorganization of society on 
.the basis of what they believed they saw in the Scriptures, and with scant regard 
or respect for earlier native folkways. He speaks of the chronic friction between 
missionaries and nonmissionary whites, partly in the effort of the missionaries 
to protect the native women from the demands of the beachcombers and sailors, 
and also from the active opposition of the missionaries to the sale of firearms 
and liquor to the natives, and to the recruiting of native laborers through 
methods closely resembling the slave trade and slavery. He notes that the mis- 
sionaries were generally successful in ending chronic tribal wars and in pro- 
moting internal peace. He records the fact that in several instances Protestant mission- 
aries opposed the onset of white settlement because of its effect on native society and 
morals, but that later they as well as Catholics assisted in the annexation by their 
respective governments. The author has made extensive use of the pertinent litera- 
ture and printed sources and in the main is objective—neither for nor against mis- 
sions. Nowhere else has the story been told as comprehensively, dispassionately, and 
with such painstaking utilization of the pertinent material. 
K. S. Latourette, Yale University 
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FATE AND FREEDOM: A PHILOSOPHY FOR FREE AMERICANS. By Jerome 
Frank. (Rev. ed.; Boston, Beacon Press, 1953, pp. viii, 376, $4.00.) This volume is 
a tract for the times, a vigorous defense of the idea that men are not mere pawns 
of inscrutable social forces but masters of those forces. Judge Frank insists that 
destiny is a matter of choice, not of inevitability, and he urges Americans to be 
undismayed by Nazi and Marxist assertions that the future belongs to them. The 
new edition of this book is substantially the same as the old, except for the altera- 
tion of a few passages that might otherwise seem untimely. 'The author no longer 
worries, as he did in 1945, that his criticism of Marxist determinism will be taken 
as evidence of “disloyalty to our Russian allies.” He is no longer confident that 
“the conduct of Lenin and Stalin has been a boon to Russia,” or that their dictatorship 
has been "earnestly devoted to the economic wellbeing of the common man." One 
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difficulty with tracts for the times is that times change. Judge Frank argues that the 
Fichte-Hegel doctrine of historical fatalism energized Russia and Germany, but 
de-energized America, and he blames German-trained historians of the late nine- 
teenth century for bringing this “alien doctrine” to our shores. “Hitler was able 
to cash in on the teachings of a multitude of American histcrians who, quite unwit- 
tingly, became his allies in the period before we entered World War II.” It is regret- 
table that the author's thoughtful defense of democratic values should be marred by 
such nonsense. According to his guiltby-association logic, fatalism is a German 
doctrine; American historical scholarship originated in Germany; therefore Ameri- 
can historians are fatalists. He cites a few examples, but nothing like a multitude, 
and even his few represent some bad choices—Arthur M. Schlesinger, for example. 
He thinks well of Charles A. Beard and a few other pragmatic historians, but he 
completely underestimates their number and influence, and assumes that the non- 
pragmatists are unwitting tools of foreign powers. A little historiography is a dan- 
gerous thing. Irvin G, Wyrrie, University of Missouri 


"a 


JOHN WITHERSPOON COMES TO AMERICA: A DOCUMENTARY ACCOUNT 
BASED LARGELY ON NEW MATERIALS. By L. H. Butterfield, (Princeton, 
Princeton University Library, 1953, pp. xiv, 99, $4.00.) The arrival of John Wither- 
spoon. in 1768 to assume the presidency o£ the College of New Jersey proved to be an 
event of importance not only in the history of that New Light Presbyterian institution 
of learning but in the intellectual and political history of all America as well. The 
vitalizing influence this eminent Scottish divine had upon the fortunes of the 
little college, the high place he quickly came to occupy in the educational and 
religious life of the colonies at large, and the vigorous share he soon took in the 
struggle for independence all help to explain why Moses Coit Tyler later called 
him "one of the great men of the age and of the world." 'The general course of the 
negotiations leading to the Paisley minister's acceptance of the call to Princeton has 
long been known, but the detailed story is now revealed for the first time. Mr. 
Butterfield has assembled forty-six letters written between 1766 and 1769 (several 
now printed for the first time) and has connected them with a narrative and explana- 
tory account based in part on additional documents. The two principal American 
negotiators were Richard Stockton, a prominent resident of the town of Princeton, 
and Benjamin Rush, at the time a medical student in Edinburgh. Most of Stockton's 
papers were lost or destroyed by the British in 1776; about half the letters here 
included are from Witherspoon to Rush. It was the young Philadelphian, apparently, 
who finally overcame the greatest obstacle to the clergyman's acceptance of the 
American invitation, that is, Mrs. Witherspoon's unwillingress to leave Scotland. Mr. 
Butterfield has woven his materials together skillfully and perceptively. The volume 
is full of human interest and, more than that, offers revealing glimpses of the intellect- 
ual and religious ties existing between Scotland and the colonies in the years just before 
the American Revolution. Leonarp W. Lasanrz, Yale University 


THE TRAITOR AND THE SPY: BENEDICT ARNOLD AND JOHN ANDRÉ. 
By James Thomas Flexner. (New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1953, pp. x, 431, $5.75.) 
One of the most tragic events in American history, the treason of Benedict Arnold, 
has once again inspired analysis by a noted author. Somewhat more than a decade 
ago, Carl Van Doren in his Secret History of the American Revolution laid bare this 
conspiracy in all its manifold details, In his pages, whatever sentimental gilt remained 
upon Arnold's armor vanished as the extent of the renegade American's perfidy was 
fully revealed. Similarly, beauteous Peggy Shippen, the American general's wife, 
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emerged from the sanctity of innoceace with which tradition had tried to invest 
her and assumed her true role as a willing accomplice in the plot to betray the 
patriot cause, Only Major André maiatained his accustomed position in the trium- 
virate—that of a gallant victim of an wndeserved fate. Mr. Flexner has in the telling 
of his story traversed much the same ground as his predecessor. New material which 
he has uncovered through diligent and exhaustive research has not materially changed 
the outlines of the chronicle as we already know it. Perhaps his most significant 
contribution is his reappraisal of the character of Major André, While the portrait 
he pens retains the poetic nature, lighness and gaiety of spirit, and general esthetic 
sensitiveness for which the British officer was celebrated, a predilection for brutality has 
been added. André's experiences as a cæptive in Pennsylvania and his subsequent serv- 
ice under the ruthless and ofttimes cruel Major General Charles Grey indoctrinated 
him with the ways of the dedicated Hllower of the sword. The current treatment 
of this tale, notwithstanding earlier presentations, will undoubtedly attract a large 
audience. It is set forth with such verve and dash as to hold the reader entranced 
as he moves from one episode to another. All the paraphernalia for high drama is 
present in the careers of the three principal characters. It remains only for the master 
hand to weave the elements together. Mr. Flexner has truly supplied that hand. The 
result is, in the opinion of this reviewez, the most absorbing account of the affair yet 
published. Source references for the tezt have been printed in a separate pamphlet, 
which may be procured by addressing a request for it to the publishers. 
Victor L, Jonnson, Muhlenberg College 


LE CHEVALIER DE BONVOULOIR, PREMIER EMISSAIRE SECRET DE LA 


FRANCE AUPRES DU CONGRÈS DE PHILADELPHIE AVANT L'INDÉPEND- 
ANCE AMÉRICAINE, By Joseph Hamon. Introduction by John L. Brown. [Extraits 
du Pays Bas-Normand, Nos. de 1948 = 1952.] (Paris, Jouve, 1953, pp. 117.) This 
short study is an act of piety to the memory of a young man who played his brief 
part in the drama of American independence. Julien de Bonvouloir left his native 
Normandy to become a “remittance man” in Santo Domingo. It was there, in 1775, 
that echoes of the Revolution reached him, and early that year, hoping to promote 
ties between France and the rebellious colonies, he left for Philadelphia. There he 
found a useful intermediary in Francs Daymon, bookseller and librarian of the 
local Library Company. Bonvouloir speke with leading figures at the Continental 
Congress and traveled through the co-onies sounding out public opinion. In the 
summer of 1775 he left for France to place himself at the service of Vergennes, 
who commissioned him to return to America to report secretly on developments 
there. Americans wanted an alliance wich France, and Bonvouloir encouraged them 
with the assurance that an American delegation would be favorably received at the 
French court. It was Bonvouloir, accorcing to the author, who thus set in motion 
the sequence of events which led to firal victory and American independence. He 
told the colonists what they wanted to hear, and his exaggerated reports to Ver- 
gennes on the strength and the will to fight of the rebels strongly influenced later 
decisions at Paris. The author pays deserved tribute to Bonvouloir's secret role in 
1775 which was too little known, thoagh not entirely unfamiliar to Americans. 
Anxious to rescue a neglected hero frora obscurity Mr. Hamon has probably exag- 
gerated his impact on Franco-Americar relations. Bonvouloir fell out of favor in 
Paris, and his activities soon carried him to the Indian Ocean, where, as a naval 
officer, he fought to extend the bounds ef the French Empire. There he succumbed 
to disease, his grave and even his name quickly fading from the memory of man. 
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Mr, Hamon has devotedly recalled the gallantry and intelligence of a minor figure 
whose initiative helped direct the course of a major event in the world's history. 
MicHaEL Kraus, City College of New York 


THE JOURNAL OF CHARLOTTE L. FORTEN [1854-64]. With an Introduction 
and Notes by Ray Allen Billington, William Smith Mason Professor of History, 
Northwestern University. (New York, Dryden Press, 1953, pp. 248, $5:00.) Genteel 
young ladies of Philadelphia and New England in the 1850’: were expected to behave 
in a manner befitting their station. Their lives were bounded by the required 
visits to other personable ladies and gentlemen, attendance at uplifting lectures, devo- 
tion to the arts of needlepoint and parlor discussions, observation of nature's beauties, 
and the keeping of a diary to record estimates of people and events. If the Journal 
of Charlotte L. Forten contained only the record of one more such young lady it 
would still be worth reading. But it contains much more and so has special value. 
In fact, Miss Forten herself was no ordinary representative of New England female 
gentility since the accident of color made her unique in that company. It is because 
Miss Forten was a Negro and because she was so much a ycung lady of her time that 
her Journal is a valuable addition to every bistorian's library. The daughter of a free 
Negro who had served in 2 privateer during the Revolution and later amassed a for- 
tune of $100,000, Miss Forten was sensitive to her position as a Negro in a northern 
community which looked upon Negroes with an irritating mixture of Christian 
sympathy, condescension, and outright contempt. Her young heart that sighed for 
“summer, that wayward loiterer” could be nearly broken when she thought, “how 
agonizing it is to feel oneself an outcast from the rest of mankind.” With the passion 
of youth she vowed to, “do all, all the very little that lies in my power, while life 
and strength last." But the will to fight back had to be constantly strengthened. 
Fifteen years were ahead before the dream of freedom for her people approached 
reality, What sustained her and those others like her who waited? Faith in the 
triumph of a just God, to be sure, but faith also in an incomparable band of idealists. 
Her Journal makes it clear that abolitionism, militant and unswerving, terrifying 
in its summoning of the human conscience, unyielding in its demands upon man- 
kind, was the support that sustained the flagging spirits of the free Negro in the North. 
The bitter brew of abolitionist martyrdom was transformed into a heady stimulant 
that literally kept the frail and sensitive Charlotte Forten alive, When freedom came 
for her people she kept her girlhood pledge to do all and left her comfortable north- 
ern home to move south to teach in the Port Royal area among the “contrabands.” 
She was but one of a large company of Negro teachers and leaders whose remark- 
able exodus in reverse made it possible for the only time in our history for the body 
of Negro masses to be joined to the nerve center of its leadership. American his- 
torians owe a debt to Charlotte Forter. for her Journal end an even larger one to 
Professor Billington for his painstaking work in tracing the incidents and individuals 
mentioned in the volume. Jack Añramowirz, New York City 


THE STATESMANSHIP OF THE CIVIL WAR. By Allen Nevins, Dewitt Clinton 
Professor of History, Columbia University. [The Page-Berbour Lectures, University 
of Virginia, 1951.] (New York, Macmillan, 1953, pp. 82, $2.25.) Undoubtedly his 
torians, particularly our best ones, should give more general lectures on the subjects 
of their specialization. Usually the resulting products are distinguished by a boldness 
in approach and in speculation that is often lacking in their more formal treatises. 
This quality of boldness or originality is brilliantly present in this book, consisting 
of three lectures delivered by Professor Nevins on the Page-Barbour Foundation 
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at the University of Virginia. Despite his modest disclaimer that the lectures are 
exploratory and tentative, the book is one of the best treatments yet to appear of 
the civil leadership in the Civil War. In the first lecture, Dr. Nevins discusses the 
conditions of statesmanship: intellectual power, moral strength, an instinct for 
the needs of a particular time, and some kind of passion. In the second, he discusses 
Jefferson Davis main task—which was to create a nation—and why he failed to make 
even the contribution to that end which might have been expected, Davis had 
many deficiéncies, Nevins concludes, but his greatest was his lack of passion. In 
the third lecture, Nevins treats Lincoln, who he considers was “more than a states- 
man.” Lincoln transcended statesmanship because he transcended nationality. Alone 
among the statesmen of the North and South, he had a vision of a brighter civiliza- 
tion for all men. Lincoln's main task was to preserve a nation. He succeeded because 
in addition to the other qualities of statesmanship he had passion. His passion was for 
democracy as an example to the world. 
T. Harry Wiis, Louisiana State University 


A STILLNESS AT APPOMATTOX. By Bruce Catton. (Garden City, N.Y., Doubleday, 
1953, pp. viii, 438, $5.00.) Completing a trilogy which amounts practically to a 
character study of the Army of the Potomac, the final volume carries the story of 
the Northern forces in Virginia from the arrival of U. S. Grant in the east to Lee’s 
surrender at Appomattox court house. The account of these months from the wilder- 
ness, through Spottsylvania, North Anna, Cold Harbor, the long siege of Richmond 

- and Petersburg to Five Forks and the Confederate commander’s hopeless flight across 
Virginia is old and familiar, and the author has no contribution to make to the 
oft-debated problems of “command,” the mysteries of strategy, or the intricacies of 
tactics. Instead, with an insight generally lacking in arm-chair strategists and post- 
bellum experts gifted with hindsight, he recognizes that the men who did the 
fighting were the significant members of the Army of the Potomac. His story 
centers on the man in the ranks, and, except for a rather full treatment of Sheridan 
as an inspiring leader, it practically ignores the commanders in the headquarters tents. 
It is a story of men around campfires rather than of staff officers in solemn council. 
As such, it is a distinct and badly needed contribution to the military history of the 
Civil War. By the spring of 1864 the Army of the Potomac was no longer an aggrega- 
tion of beardless enthusiasts who had enlisted for patriotic or adventurous reasons. 
Hard experience and successive defeats had made glory out-of-date, and the new 
men whom the bounties and the threat of conscription brought into the ranks were 
of different stuff than the older and earlier men. There was more discipline, tighter 
controls, more rigid lines between officers and men than in the days of McClellan. 
And, perhaps in justification, there was more vice, theft, skulking, and brutality. 
Yet under coercion these soldiers could fight grimly, march even after weariness 

. had numbed them into automatons, and die with an absence of heroics. The author 
has made excellent use of memoirs, diaries, letters, and the frequently neglected 
regimental histories to create a volume of high literary quality. It is a dramatic 
narrative, capturing the sounds of battle and the emotions of the soldiers. It is 
highly recommended to all who are surfeited with the pompous post hoc military 
criticism which has characterized recent writings on the military history of the Civil 
War. Wri B. HesseLTINE, University of Wisconsin 


THE ARMY OF TENNESSEE. By Stanley F. Horn. (2d ed.; Norman, University 
of Oklahoma Press, 1953, pp. 503, $6.00.) After its initial appearance in 1941 this 
book quickly won a high place in Civil War literature because of its readability 
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and the general care with which it was written. The army whose history is here 
recorded was not always styled the Army of Tennessee, but that is a fitting designa- 
tion to cover its career, which began with service at Bowling Green, Kentucky, in 
the fall of 1861 and ended when Johnston surrendered to Sherman. lt fought under 
various commanders and against different federal generals: under Albert S. Johnston 
and Beauregard against Grant and Buell (the second day) at Shiloh; after Beaure- 
gard gave up command because of illness, it fell into the hands of Bragg, and made 
the long rail movement and hard march to Kentucky. There a small part of it 
roughly handled a fraction of Buell's army at Perryville, while a large fraction of 
the Union army was unengaged because its commander did not know what was 
going on. Then it fought Rosecrans at Murfreesboro, and again—with reinforce- 
ments from the east—much more successfully at Chickamauga. Then came its 
defeat by Grant at Chattanooga. Under Joe Johnston it opposed Sherman's advance 
in the spring of 1864. When he was removed it came under Hood and staged the 
venture that led to bloody Franklin and the heavy defeat by George Thomas at 
Nashville. Though some 18,000 mea were reorganized in the winter of 1865 in 
northern Mississippi, Joe Johnston said that only 5,000 of the fozces he had turned 
over to Hood at Atlanta, rejoined him for his final campaign. While the Official 
Records are referred to as a source, it should be noted that memoirs and other sub- 
sequent recollections are also heavily drawn upon; these are not always reliable. 
For example, if one reads the reports of Colonels Wilder and Dunham on the 


surrender of Munfordville, as well as Wilder’s testimony before the Buell Comt; ` ` 
sion, one will get an idea of that incident different from Horn's account, which i, 1° 
the Southern Bivouac as authority. Though one may disagree with the author. . 


places, the republication of The Army of Tennessee will meet with warm approval. 
KennetH P. WicciaMs, indiana University 


THE HIDDEN COASTS: A BIOGRAPHY OF ADMIRAL CHARLES WILKES, By 
Daniel Henderson. (New York, William Sloane, 1953, pp. 306, $5.00.) Charles Wilkes 
believed he was created with the ability to do no wrong and he guided his actions 
accordingly throughout his life, His prespects for success were illimitable and when 
his vision of bis greatness did not become reality he became bitter and blamed 
the officials of the federal government and his associates in the United States Navy 
and elsewhere rather than himself. When he was not given command of the United 
States Exploring Expedition at the time legislation forming it was passed, he blamed 
Secretary of the Navy Mahlon Dickerson even though he was a ‘unior officer without 
the rank or position befitting the commander of such an undertaking. After the 
command was his, he refused to consider the requirements of the Navy and indicted 
the top executives in the department for not providing the rank and ships he wanted. 
He viewed his subjection to court-martial proceedings at the con-lusion of the expedi- 
tion, not as an indication of his own highhandedness in dealing with his subordinates, 
but as a repudiation of the great work he alone had done. When his naval career was 
terminated by a courtmartial in 1863 and his subsequent retirement, he blamed 
departmental intrigue for his misfortune rather than his owr failure to obey the 
orders of his friend, Secretary of the Navy Gideon Welles. "Wilkes never learned 
to accept the counsel of his superiors and associates. Regardless of his feelings, suc- 
cess was his, however. While a junior officer, he was given command of one of the 
most elaborate exploring expeditions ever sent out by the United States government. 
He was the first explorer to realize he had coasted the shores of an Antarctic con- 
tinent, He became a respected naval scientist and was retired zs an admiral, Yet his 
burning ambition and intense egotism made him unsatisfied and bitter. In this 
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biography, many aspects of Wilkes’s life are presented not as they occurred but as 
Wilkes thought they occurred, Daniel Henderson has used Wilkes’s vindictive auto- 
biography for much of his evidence, which limits the accuracy of this readable 
portrayal of an American naval hero. 

Purp I. Mirreruine, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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THE AGE OF THE MOGULS. By Stewart H. Holbrook. [Mainstream of America 
Series.] (Garden City, N.Y., Doubleday, 1953, pp. x, 373, $5.00.) With few excep- 
tions, the story of how the business titans made and spent their money continues 
to be one of the most durably fascinating chapters in the history of the United States. 
Scholarly business histories and biographies, authorized company or family studies, 
and popular accounts by professional writers have, in varying degrees, increased 
the depth and scope of our knowledge of American business and businessmen. Stewart 
Holbrook's recent book, which inaugurates the "Mainstream of America Series," 
under the general editorship of Lewis Gannett, is a colorfully written, popular account 
of thirty or more major business careers from the inauguration of Grant to the retire- 
ment of Coolidge, Obviously, with only a few pages per man at his disposal one 
cannot expect to find anything startlingly new. Much of this book is a retelling of 
well-told tales with a marked tendency to concentrate upon dramatic incidents at 
the expense of the significant. As a result, some of these sketches are misleading. 
Their very brevity cannot help making them so. It is equally unfortunate that Mr. 

sy Holbrook has failed to make available to his readers, either in the text or in the 

Goliography, the results of recent scholarly research. In discussing these great men 










W- hat have baffled moralists, economists, and historians.’ He is content to indicate. ’ 

how “their total activities were of the greatest influence in bringing the United States 
to its present incomparable position in the world of business and industry." Granted 
these reservations, The Age of the Moguls is not without some virtue. It is a dis- 
passionate, convenient, amusingly written, one-volume survey of some of the most 
fascinating careers in American business. The concluding chapter, a summary of 
the benefactions and vulgarities to which some of these great fortunes were put, 
is provocative and interesting.  . ViNcENT P. Canosso, New York University 


D 


JUSTICE GEORGE SHIRAS, JR., OF PITTSBURGH, ASSOCIATE JUSTICE OF 
THE UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT, 1892-1903: A CHRONICLE OF 

HIS FAMILY, LIFE, AND TIMES. By George Shiras, 111. Edited and Completed 

by Winfield Shiras. (Pittsburgh, University of Pittsburgh Press, 1953, pp. xx, 256, 
$4.50.) “Who the deuce is Shiras?" inquired a Lancaster editor when this Pittsburgher 

was appointed to the U.S. Supreme Court in 1892. The question might confound 
historians today. They remember him, if at all, as the judge who was supposed to 

have switched his vote in the income tax case in 1895, making possible a bare 
majority for the Court's infamous decision. Shiras son and grandson, his present 
biographers, conclusively prove modern scholarly belief: he was not the vacillating 

jurist. Following King's Melville Fuller, the authors suggest persuasively that no 
i judge changed his mind after the rearguments. Their capital chapter on this subject, 
A, meant as an exoneration of Shiras, proves that he voted against the income tax 
both times. Apparently rigid conservatism is preferable to vacillation. Shiras was a 
wealthy corporation lawyer who represented the most powerful business interests. 
} Carnegie suggested the name of this “intimate friend” to President Harrison for 
the Court. The story of the appointment and of Shiras’ early years are amply nar- 

rated, but his legal training and career at the bar are almost ignored. The book 





sr’ American business, the author does not feel obliged “to pass judgments oh matters `, 
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fails as a study of its subject's professional influence and intellectual growth. There 
are few manuscript sources which reveal the man or his work. He served on 
the Court from 1892 to 1903, a period when judicial doctrines of vested rights 
sealed off corporate interests from regulatory legislation. Shiras was always on the 
majority side of the Court, though ke wrote none of the major opinions, in the 
cases which prompted Brooks Adams comment that “The capitalist . . . regards the 
constitutional form of government which exists in the United States as a convenient 
method of obtaining his own way against a majority.” Of this book's sixty pages on 
the Courts work only twelve—scarcely enough—deal with Shiras own opinions, 
fifty-seven of which, in the field of constitutional law, spoke for the Court. The 
authors call him a "moderate," although he joined an intransigent minority who . 
would have further crippled congressional power over commerce. His most notable . 
opinion, however, sustained the rights of alien deportees, and he would have sup- 
ported the privilege against self-incrimination notwithstanding a grant of immunity 4 
to witnesses before congressional committees. On the whole, “Shiras work was 
rarely of a conspicuous sort," but it merits fuller and more critical evaluation. 
Leonarp W. Levy, Brandeis University 





REFRIGERATION IN AMERICA: A HISTORY OF A NEW TECHNOLOGY AND 
ITS IMPACT. By Oscar Edward Anderson, Jr. (Princeton, Princeton University 
Press for University of Cincinnati, 1953, pp. ix, 344, $6.00.) Mr. Anderson is con- 
cerned with recording the main trends in the technological progress of refrigerati 
and indicating its part in wider national developments. He discusses histof 
methods of cooling and the application of natural ice refrigeration to problems 
food supply. Chapters on the ice industry and domestic refrigeration, refrigerated 
transportation, public resistance to the cost of cold storage, and diverse applications 
of refrigeration cover the period from 1890 to 1918. In the period following World 
War I, Mr. Anderson points out, the day of nonscientific methods of refrigeration 
was gone, and greater use was made in the industry of graduates of. engineering 
schools, more emphasis was placed on research, and better facilities for the exchange 
of information were provided by technical and trade associations which covered 
every phase of the refrigeration industries. Growing needs among dealers in perish- 
able foods for a more satisfactory means of refrigeration than natural ice resulted in 
the invention of mechanical refrigeration. Consideration of recent problems includes 
such matters as mechanical versus ice refrigeration, the transportation and ware- 
housing of food, and the development of frozen foods during and following World 
War Il. This book is a thoughtful and well-written contribution to the history of 
technology and its impact on American life. 

Ricrarp O. Cummunes, Brooklyn College 









FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES: DIPLOMATIC PAPERS, 
1935. In four volumes. Volume I, GENERAL; THE NEAR EAST AND AFRICA. 
[Department of State Publication 4¢45.] (Washington, Government Printing Office, 
1953, pp. xcvii, 1074, $4.25.) In continuation of the volumes of official papers relating 
to the foreign relations of the United States, which have been issued by the Depart- 
ment of State in an almost unbroken series since 1861, this is one of four which, . 
taken together, cover developments of importance for the year 1935. It represents the 4 
painstaking work of about a dozen picked scholars. The documents selected for 
publication on the basis of their researches number 1,055, almost equally divided 
between categories denominated “General” and “The Near East and Africa.” Papers 
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appearing in the first of these two sections naturally deal with a wide variety of 
matters, but particularly noteworthy among these are documents on the Geneva 
Conference for the Reduction and Limitation of Armaments, the London Naval 
Conference, and other contemporary efforts to promote and maintain peace among 
the nations. There is more than a touch of irony in the extent to which the second 
part of the volume discloses the futility of these efforts. In 1935 occurred the Italian 
conquest of Ethiopia, and the multitude and gravity of the problems to which 
that rash adventure gave rise are reflected in the spatial proportions assigned to it 
here, Viewed from the vantage point of the year 1953, the currents flowing in 
the direction of a possible second world war are clearly discernible among the 
many essentially routine items of international business set forth in both sections 
of the volume. While there is no knowing at the present moment what considera- 
tions of timeliness, tact, and space may have entered into the selection of some of 
the papers for publication, possibly to the exclusion of others which would have been 
fully as illuminating, the main issues in American foreign relations appear to be 
well represented here. The appearance of the volume will be a boon especially to 
students of the period of World War II. Haxrorp L, Hosxins, Library of Congress 


ALASKA, 1741-1953. By Clarence C. Hulley. (Portland, Oreg., Binfords and Mort, 
1953, Pp. 406, $5.00.) Into the confines of 370 pages the head of the department 
of history and political science at the University of Alaska has compressed the story 
of the past of that area. He has allotted 202 pages to the Russian period and 168 to 
the American, adding fourteen for bibliography classified by subject, three for 
miscellaneous data, and eighteen for the index. Further, although the table of con- 
tents whispers it not, he has managed to include seventy-one interesting illustrations, 
economically utilizing both sides of a photographic sheet tipped in at the end of 
each of the book's dozen signatures. Geographical and ethnographical descriptions, 
with background history, postpone until page 47 the sailing of Bering's little convoy 
from Kamchatka in search of the northwest coasts of America. Succeeding pages 
are crowded with the misadventures of the hardy souls who sailed and settled 
under the Russian flag and that of her commercial companies. In later pages the 
frequently trying situation of Alaska's denizens since the 1867 purchase is made 
clear; but of course this part includes a showing of wealth extracted from the area, 
and relative comfort in abiding there, which surpass the wildest dreams of Russian 
speculation, The narrative is based upon careful use of the principal works published 
to date in this field; it arose from a personal interest derived from an early teaching 
experience in northern Canada and some seven years of service at the University of 
Alaska. Readers will use the political and geographic maps provided on the end 
papers but may wish that the maps could have carried a few more place names com- 
monly used in the narrative, Also, it is strange to find the chapter numbers go back to , 
1 with the beginning of Part 2 within these covers, and the proofreading is far 
from exemplary. An arduous task in compressed summary always taxes ingenuity 
as to style, organization, synthesis, and meaning; the philosophy of history can 
scarcely break through the crowded chronicle. At any rate, the author has provided 
the general reader—and perhaps students in Alaska's university and high schools— 
with a rapid historical survey, not forgetting the interaction of economic, political, 
and social factors in Alaska's special development. Here we have a demonstration of 
much industry, a painstaking chronicle, a convenient compendium. 

Jeannetre P. Nicnors, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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W. BurLiE Brown. Microfilm and the Historian. Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., Dec., 1953. 

Dowarp A. Rince. The Artistry of “The Conquest of Mexico.” New Eng. Quar., Dec., 1953. 

Harry J. Marks. Ground uncer Our Feet: Beard's Relativism. Jour. Hist. Ideas, Oct., 1953. 

Merritt D. PETERSON. Parringzon and American Liberalism. Virginia Quar. Rev., Winter, 1954. 

EanLE D. Ross, On Writing the History of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities. Jour. Higher 
Educ., Nov., 1953. 

ERNEST R. May. Ghost Writing and History. 4m. Scholar, Autumn, 1953. 

Roserr W. Loverr. Business Manuscripts in Baker Library. Bull. Bus. Hist. Soc., Dec., 1953. 

NeLson R. Burr. Sources for the Study of American Church History in the Library of Congress. 
Church Hist., Sept., 1953. 

Epwin G. Bear. Microfilmed Archives of the Japanese Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Lib. of 
Cong. Quar. Jour., Nov., 1953. 

Jonn K. Manon. Doctoral Dissertations on Military History. Military Affairs, Fall, 1953. 

GEORGE S. SNYDERMAN. A Preliminary Survey of American Indian Manuscripts in Repositories 
of the Philadelphia Area. Proz. 4m. Philos. Soc., XCVII, no. 5, 1953. 

Wi.Liam NELsoN Fenton. A Calendar of Manuscript Materials Relating to the History of 
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Fenix Rackow. The Right to Counsel: English and American Precedents. William and Mary 
Quar., Jan., 1954. 

J. R. Wiccins. Background on Investigations of the Press: An Historical Summary of Some 
of the Conflicts between the Press and Legislative Branches of Government. Nieman Reports, 
Oct., 1953. 

WiLLiam S. Sacus. Agricultural Conditions in the Northern Colonies before the Revolution. 
Jour. Ec. Hist., Summer, 1953. 

Warren C. ScoviLLE. Did Colonial Farmers “Waste” Our Land? Southern Ec. Jour., Oct., 1953. 
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CHARLES R. RircnEson. The Preparation of the Stamp Act. William and Mary Quar., Oct., 1953. 

DoucLass Apam. The Stamp Act in Contemporary English Cartoons. Ibid. 

M. D. Groncx. America in English Satirical Prints. Ibid. 

F. L, ENGELMAN. Cadwallader Colden and the New York Stamp Act Riots. Ibid. 

Ricard J. Hooker. The American Revolution Seea through a Wine Glass [toasts]. Ibid., 
Jan., 1954. 

ARTHUR M. SCHLESINGER, A Note on Songs as Patriot Propaganda 1765-1776. Ibid., Jan., 1954. 

WiLLiam G. SoLER. John Dicxinson's “Ode, On the French Revolution." Am. Lir, Nov., 1953. 

Francis Harper. William Eartram and the American Revolution. Proc. Am. Philos. Soc., 
XCVII, no. 5, 1953. 

WILLIAM BELL CLARK, In Defense of Thomas Digges [1742-1821]. Pennsylvania Mag. Hist. and 
Biog., Oct., 1953. 

Duran» ECcHEVERRIA. French Publications of the Declaration of Independence and the American 
Constitutions, 1776-1783. Papers Bibliog. Soc. Am., 4th Quar., 1953. 

CLARENCE L, VER STEEG. Stacy Hepburn and Company: Enterprisers in the American Revolu- 
tion. South Carolina Hist. Mag., Jan., 1954. 

BARNET BAsKERVILLE. The Place of Oratory in American Literature. Quar. Jour. Speech, Dec., 
1953. 

GrorcE W. Corner. Benjamin Franklin Consults the Doctors. Proc. Am. Philos. Soc., XCVII, 
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FREDERICK B. ToLLes. Franklin and the Pulteney Mission: An Episode in the Secret History of 
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vania Hist., Jan., 1954. 

MARSHALL SMELsER. George Washington Declnes the Part of El Libertador [1799]. William 
and Mary Quar., Jan., 1954. 
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ADRIENNE Koch. Power and Morals and the Founding Fathers: Jefferson. Rev. Politics, Oct., 
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1953. 

Rirrer von Pont, Antiair Protection of German Supply Routes in Italy [1943-45]. Military 
Affairs, Fall, 1953. 

Kazuo Kawar. Militarist Activity between Japan's Two Surrender Decisions. Pacific Hist. Rev., 
Nov., 1953. 

Vinci E. Craven. Operation Touchdown Won Heartbreak Ridge [Korea, 1951]. U.S. Army 
Combat Forces Jour., Dec., 1953. 

Gasriet Puaux, La politique de Yalta et M. John Foster Dulles. Rev. de Paris, July, 1953. 

Simon G. Hanson. The End of the Good-Neighbor Policy. Inter-Am. Ec. Affairs, Autumn, 1953. 

Thomas J. Luck. Effects of the Taft-Hartley Act on Labor Agreements, 1947-1952. Southern 
Ec. Jour., Oct., 1953. 

DOCUMENTS 


Marx F. Born and José Navarro Larorre. Spanish Interest in British Florida and in the 
Progress of the American Revolution [1773-78]. Florida Hist. Quar., Oct., 1953. 

GILBERT CHINARD. Benjamin Franklin et la Muse Provinciale. Proc. Am. Philos. Soc., XCVII, no. 
5, 1953. 

Ricard G. Sacomon. William White's “The Case of the Episcopal Churches in the United 
States Considered” (1782). Hist. Mag. Prot. Epis. Church, Dec., 1953. 

Zovraw Haraseri. The 32nd Discourse on Davila [by John Adams, 1791]. William and Mary 
Quar., Jan., 1954. 

L. H. BUTTERFIELD. A Sketch of the Revolutions and Improvements in Science, Arts, and 
Literature in America. Reprinted from Samuel Miller's Brief Retrospect of the Eighteenth 
Century (1803). Ibid., Oct., 1953. 

Dawson A. PurLPs. The Diary of a Chaplain in Andrew Jackson's Army: The Journal of the 
Reverend Mr. Learner Blackman—December 28, 1812~April 4, 1813. Tennessee Hist. Quar., 
Sept., 1953. 

FRANKLIN D. Scorr. Swedish Trade with America in 1820: A Letter of Advice from Baron Axel 
Klinkowstróm. Jour. Mod. Hist., Dec., 1953. 

James W. Covincron. Proposed Catawba Indian Removal, 1848. South Carolina Hist. Mag., 
Jan., 1954» 
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Tomas R. Apams, Washington Irving—Another Letter from Spain [1845]. Am. Lit, Now. ` 
1953. 

Bernarp R. Jerman. "With Real Admiration”: More Correspondence between Melville and 
[Richard] Bentley [1848-52]. Ibid. 

Horman HAMILTON. “A Youth of Good Morals”: Zachary Taylor Sends His Only Son to 
School [1840]. Filson Club Hist. Quar., Oct., 1953. 

Henry M. Apams. Pale Cheeks but No Trembling Hands: Civil War Letters of a Connecticut 
Soldier [S. N. Truesdell]. Lincoln Herald, Summer, 1953. 

Kurr F. Lemecxer. Amid the Strife: Further Correspondence of George Clinton Stedman [St. 
Louis stenographer and soldier, 1858-64]. Reg. Kentucky Hist. Soc., Jan., 1953. 

Rozert G. ATHEARN. An Indiana Doctor Marches with Sherman: The Diary of James Comfort 
Patten, Indiana Mag. Hist., Dec., 1953. 

ALLAN Nevins. George Templeton Strong Diary [1865-66]. Am. Heritage, Fall, 1953. 

James L. Woopress, Jr. The Lowell-Howells Friendship: Some Unpublished Letters [1865-95]. 
New Eng. Quar., Dec., 1953. 

WicciamM B. HesseLTINE and Larry Sara. The Historical Fraternity: Correspondence of His- 
torians [Hugh Blair] Grigsby, [William Wirt] Henry, [Lyman C.] Draper [1871-90]. Vir- 
ginia Mag. Hist. and Biog., Oct., 1653. 

Rozert C, LeCLarr. William James to Theodore Flournoy of Geneva: Some Unpublished Letters 
[1893-1909]. New Eng. Quar., Dec., 1953. 

Danie. G. Horrman. Stephen Crane's New Jersey Ghosts: Two Newly Recovered Sketches 
[1894-95]. Proc. New Jersey Hist. Soc., Oct., 1953. 

WiLLiaM Appleman WiLLIAMs, A Note on the Isolationism of Senator William E. Borah [1932]. 
Pacific Hist, Rev., Nov., 1953. 

Jurian C. Smiru. Tarawa [1943]. U.S. Naval Inst. Proc., Nov., 1953. 


NEW ENGLAND AND MIDDLE COLONIES AND STATES 


ISRAEL THORNDIKE, FEDERALIST FINANCIER. By J. D. Forbes. (New York, 
Exposition Press for Beverly Historical Society, 1953, pp. 160, $3.50.) Israel Thorndike 
of Beverly and Boston was born in 1755. The father, a sailor-farmer, was lost at 
sea in 1761. Israel's share of the estate was £1.4s. but by the time he was seventeen 
he owned several vessels and was worth $1,500. Two years later the town of Beverly 
abated his head tax 65.34. because of the "extraordinary charge” resulting from an 
attack of smallpox. When he cied in 1832, his estate was valued at over a million 
dollars. His career was one of the major success stories of the revolutionary era. 
During the war he engaged in privateering and after it he continued in trade and 
invested in other businesses as well, including bridges and the Beverly Cotton Manu- 
factory. By 1795 his ships were sailing around the world although by 1801 he was 
chiefly concerned with the East India trade. Peace in 1801 alarmed and the renewal 
of war in 1803 delighted him. In that year, when asking for a credit of £50,000 in 
London, he declared himself the owner of unencumbered property worth over 
$400,000 and, in addition, that he had "handsome expectations from an aged father- 
in-law.” He speculated in Maine and Western Reserve lands. He was president of 
the Beverly Bank, 1802-1810. He invested in more and more manufacturing stocks 
and in early railroads. Politically he was a Federalist. He was a member of the 
Massachusetts ratifying convention of 1788. Then in May, 1788, Beverly elected him 
hogreeve, and three days thereafter, to the state legislature. He became an intimate 
of Timothy Pickering and the other bitter opponents of the War of 1812, although, 
unlike some of them, he did buy government bonds toward the end of the war. 
Although the Thorndike papers are said to be “extensive,” this book is too brief to 
do justice to what was clearly a remarkable success story. It is good, however, to know 
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more than we have of one of those "lesser" figures whose lives are often as revealing 
as those of the “great men” to whom overmuch attention is often paid. 
MERRILL JENSEN, University of Wisconsin 


LEISLER'S REBELLION: A STUDY CF DEMOCRACY IN NEW YORK, 1664- 
1720. By Jerome R. Reich. (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1953, pp. ix, 194, 
$4.50.) Jerome R. Reich, an administrative officer in the Chicago public school system 
and a recipient of an award from the General Society of Colonial Wars for this 
monograph, has written the most extensive account thus far of the New York phase 
of the Glorious Revolution in America. After tracing the background of local discon- 
tent with English rule in New York from 1664 to 1689, Mr. Reich concentrates on 
the part that Jacob Leisler played in the period of the administration of Lieutenant 
Governor Francis Nicholson and the iaterim following the latter's “fight.” As far 
as the “Rebellion” is concerned, the autkor shows that it was brought on by a variety 
of factors: a religious crusade against the Catholic intentions of James 11; the Glorious 
Revolution in both England and Massachusetts; a Dutch movement in support “of 
that Love and affection for the royal hause of Nassau, which is natural to the Dutch 
nation”; and a “class struggle”—one of the first of its type—between the aristocratic 
landowners and merchants on the one hand and the town workers on the other. 
Leisler helped to stem the growing movement toward strengthened aristocratic con- 
trol of the New York government by breaking up illegal or questionable landholding, 
by suspending the grievous monopolies, by reforming the inequitable tax system, and 
by improving the status of the mechanics and artisans. Another thesis is that Leisler 
was by no means a traitor. He merely considered himself an interim caretaker of the 
province during the troublesome time: of 1689-1691. The charge of guilt which 
resulted in his execution was the resut of his aristocratic enemies in New York, 
thereby making him one of the first democratic martyrs in America. Yet his death 
was not in vain, for it led to the development of political parties in the colony before 
the end of the seventeenth century, parties which promoted a definite maturity which 
ultimately put the colony in the indeperdence camp three quarters of a century later. 
Mr. Reich has made good use of his primary sources to prove his points and he writes 
in interesting fashion. A decidedly mincr complaint is the inadequate index. 

O. T. Barck, JR, Syracuse University 


ARTICLES 

Harrier Wegsrer Marr. Financing the Old New England Academies. Essex Inst. Hist. Coll., 
an., 1954. 

ns ri Hoyr. Sources of Vermont Histor7 in the Office of the Secretary of State. Vermont 
Quar., Oct., 1953. 

KATHERINE E. Contin. Dinah, and the Slave Question in Vermont [1800-1808]. Ibid, 

MzraucrHoN W. JacoBus. Canal Surveys in Northern Vermont. Ibid. 

Wuzram Lucey. The Diocese of Burlington, Vermont, 1853. Recs. Am. Cath. Hist. Soc. of 
Philadelphia, Sept., 1953. 

DmrrkY CizevskY. The Slovak Collection of the Harvard College Library. Harvard Lib. Bull., 
Autumn, 1953. 

Roserr E. Brown. Restriction of Representaton in Colonial Massachusetts. Miss. Valley Hist. 
Rev., Dec., 1953. 

Franx W. GRINNELL, et al. The Legal History of Massachusetts from 1620 to 1953: A Story 
Told Largely in Pictures. Massachusetts Law Duar., Aug., 1953. 

Epwin S. FusseLL. Benjamin Tompson, Publc Poet [17th Century]. New Eng. Quar., Dec., 
1953. 

Deus D. Fiore. The Temple-Bernard Affair: A Royal Custom House Scandal in Essex County. 
Essex Inst. Hist. Coll., Jan., 1954. 
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Hersert T. Wape. Col. [Nathaniel] Wade and the Massachusetts State Troops in Rhode Island, 
1777-1778. Ibid., Oct., 1953. 

Rosauiz FELTENSTEIN. Mary Moody Emerson: The Gadfly of Concord. Am, Quar., Fall, 1953. 

Thomas DuNszABIN. The First Salem Vessel in Sidney and Fiji [1805-1806]. Am. Neptune, 
Oct., 1953. 

GersHom BRADFORD. Sea Serpents? No oz Maybe [Gloucester, 1817, e? seg.]. Ibid. 

Huserr H. Hozrrjr. Capt. Nathaniel Hathorne, Father of the Famous Salem Novelist, Essex 
Inst, Hist. Coll., Oct., 1953. 

NELLE SHOEMAKER. The Contemporaneous Medical Reputation of Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
New Eng. Quar., Dec., 1953. 

Roserr F. Merzporr. The Publishing History of Richard Henry Dana's Two Years before the 
Mast. Harvard Lib. Bull., Autumn, 1953. 

Tuomas H, Jounson. Emily Dickinson: Creating the Poems. Ibid. 

Joun A. Garraty. Henry Cabot Lodge and Colliers: A Study in American Taste. Western 
Humanities Rev., Autumn, 1953. 

James Duncan PHrLLiPs. Salem in the Nineties [architecture]. Essex Inst, Hist. Coll, Oct. 
1953, Jan., 1954. 

Leonard K. Earon. Eli Todd and the Hartford Reireat [mental hospital, 1822—]. New Eng. 
Quar., Dec., 1953. 

Rosae FeLLows BaiLEy. Guide to Genealogical and Biographical Sources for New York City. 
Supplement 1855-1898 with Addenda 1783-1855 [cont.]. New Eng. Hist. and Geneal. Reg., 
Oct., 1953. 

PauL VAN ZEELAND. The Coming of the Belgians to Manhattan [1624]. New-York Hist. Soc. 
Quar., Oct., 1953. 

RicharD B. Morris. John Peter Zenger. 4m. Heritage, Fall, 1953. 

Ricuarp E, McEvoy. St. Mark's Church in-the-Bouwerie. Ibid. 

Davin Lorn. King's College Controversy [1753]. Ibid. 

ELMER EUGENE Barker. The Story of Arbor Hill and the Ten Broeck Mansion at Albany, New 
York [1764—]. New York Hist., Oct., 1953. 

H. Pearson Gunpy. Molly Brant, Loyalist. Ontario Hist., Summer, 1953. 

F. Wizson SmrrH. John Gros of Columbia College: An Early Academic Concept of the State 
[1784—]. New York Hist., Oct., 1953. 

Acnzs MiLLER. The Macomb House: Presidential Mansion [New York, ca. 1787-1851]. Michi- 
gan Hist., Dec., 1953. 

A. Owen ALDRIDGE. Thomas Paine and the New York Public Advertiser. New-York Hist. Soc. 
Quar., Oct., 1953. 

Myron H. Luxe. Some Characteristics of the New York Business Community, 1800-1810. New 
York Hist., Oct., 1953. 

Apa B. Turner. Aisle of Pines [mansion at Wayne, New York]. Ibid. 

E. Maurice BLocH. The American Art-Union's Downfall [1852]. New-York Hist. Soc. Quar., 
Oct., 1953. 

F. Beverty KxrtnEv. Showman of Manhattan [P. T. Barnum]. Am. Heritage, Fall, 1953. 

SHEPARD Croucn. Life Insurance. Ibid, 

WiwsroN Weisman. Vertical City. Ibid. 

Frep W. Loncu. Mark Twain's "Sandwich Islands" Lecture and the Failure at Jamestown, 
New York, in 1869. 4m. Lit., Nov., 1953. 

Davin B. Tver. Port of New York. Am. Heritage, Fall, 1953. 

Juria Sase. Books and Libraries in Newark to 1847. Proc. New Jersey Hist, Soc., Oct., 1953. 

James C. Monrcomery. The New Jersey Education Association, 1853-1953. 1bid. 

Tuomas D. Cope. The Jersey Quadrant Used in Pennsylvania [1745]. Proc. Am. Philos. Soc., 
XCVII, no. 5, 1953. 

Wium E. LiwGELBACH. The American Philosophical Society Library from 1942 to 1952 with 
a Survey of Its Historical Background. Ibid. 

Masez Haver, Early Moravian Education in Pennsylvania. Trans. Moravian Hist. Soc., 
XV, 1953. 

GEORGE G. STrRUBLE. The French in Pennsylvania prior to 1800. French Rev., Oct., 1953. 
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Cron WiLLIAMsoN. The Artist in Politics: Allan Ramsay and the Revolution in Pennsylvania. 
Penasylvania Mag. Hist, and Biog., Oct., 1953. 

Hucx G. CLerann. John B. C. Lucas, Physiocrat on the Frontier: The Whiskey Insurrection. 
Western Pennsylvania Hist. Mag., June, 1953. 

Rocer BuTTERFIELD. The Cats on City Hall. Pennsylvania Mag. Hist. and Biog., Oct., 1953. 

Pauzip SHRIVER KLEIN. James Buchanan and Ann Coleman. Pennsylvania Hist., Jan., 1954. 

GerorcE L, Davis. Pittsburgh’s Negro Troops in the Civil War. Western Pennsylvania Hist. Mag., 
June, 1953. 

Documents 

Early Pioneer Days, by Mrs. N. Taylor. Vermont Quar., Oct., 1953. 

+. Re of Vermont—Biographical Sketches: Governor Ebenezer J. Ormsbee 1886-1888, 
Ibid. 

Byfield Parish Records, October 29, 1706-March 2, 1762 [concl.]. Essex Inst. Hist. Coll., Oct. 
1953. 

Epwin B. Bronner. Philadelphia County Court of Quarter Sessions and Common Pleas, 1695. 
Pennsylvania Mag. Hist. and Biog., Oct., 1953. 

Warrer H. Srowr. The Autobiography of Bishop William White [1748-1836]. Hist. Mag. 
Prot. Epis. Church, Dec., 1953. 

Ricuagp C. LizLarp. Manhattan Editor to Norwich Poet: Four Letters of Advice from Horace 
Greeley [1843-45]. New York Hist., Oct., 1953. 


SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 


JOURNALS OF THE COUNCIL OF THE STATE OF VIRGINIA. Volume III, 
DECEMBER 1, 1781-NOVEMBER 29, 1786. Edited by Wilmer L. Hall. (Richmond, 
Virginia State Library, 1952, pp. x, 699.) It is welcome news that the publication of 
the Journals of the Council of the State of Virginia has been resumed. The state 
librarian, Mr. Wilmer Hall, begins just where Dr. H. R. McIlwaine left off twenty- 
one years ago. Volume III covers the last months of the Revolutionary War and part 
of the period of the Confederation, and deals with many of the problems of the 
transition from war to peace. The historian will find innumerable items of interest— 
the state-owned ropewalk, foundry, and gun factory; trade with France; the supply- 
ing of troops; the protection of the frontier from Indian raids; the establishing of 
courts in the Illinois Territory; the granting of western lands to veterans; the 
replacement of county records burned by the enemy; the digging of a canal to con- 
nect the Elizabeth River with Albemarle Sound; the sale of bricks from the ruins 
of'the palace at Williamsburg; the march on Richmond by a Virginia regiment as 
a protest against the failure of the government to provide food and clothing and pay. 
As we read the Journals we are impressed by the weakness of the state government. 
The governor and council were elected by the general assembly, and the state con- 
stitution and laws required the governor to secure the advice of the council in every 
detail of administration. Neither the executive nor the assembly dreamed of con- 
cerning themselves with matters which today are considered within their province— 
education, housing, pensions, etc. It was, in fact, an age of localism. As in the nation 
as a whole nothing was delegated to Congress which could be done by the states, so 
in the states nothing was delegated to the assembly which could be done by the 
counties or towns or by individual citizens. Mr. Hall has done painstaking work in 
editing the Journals and in making the voluminous index. 

Thomas J. WerTENBAKER, Princeton, New Jersey 


THE JOURNAL OF THE COMMONS HOUSE OF ASSEMBLY, MAY 18, 1741-JULY 
10, 1742. Edited by J. H. Easterby. [Colonial Records of South Carolina.] (Columbia, 
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Historical Commission of South Carolina, 1953, pp. x, 620.) The proceedings recorded 
in this third volume of the Journals of the lower house of the cclonial legislature of 
South Carolina continue without a break those recorded in the second volume, pub- 
lished in 1952, for the assembly elected in August, 1739, was not dissolved until 
August, 1742. An early entry reminds us that Charleston was still a burned-out city, 
for a resolution was adopted on May 19, 1741, exempting from duty the bread and 
flour sent by charitable Philadelphians as a present to the sufferers “from the late 
dreadful Fire.” Much of the Commons’ business, as always, was fiscal—settling accounts 
and apportioning taxes. They were also concerned with establishing roads, bridges, 
and ferries; with regulating the Charleston market; with building churches and 
chapels; with maintaining patrols to keep discipline among the slaves. It is astonish- 
ing to see how they turned their attention back and forth from great affairs of 
state, like Indian policy and threats of invasion, to such matters as purchasing and 
shipping out of the province a Negro named Caesar who was adept at making 
skeleton keys. Overshadowing all other issues was the threat of Spanish power based 
on St. Augustine. The expedition of the sanguine but hopelessly indecisive James 
Oglethorpe against that outpost in the summer of 1740 had proved a total failure. 
South Carolina had contributed men, money, ships, and supplies, and the assembly 
wanted to know why they had proved so ineffective. Some 170 pages of the present 
volume are taken up with the exhaustively detailed and documented report of the 
committee of inquiry. The findings can be summed up in two words: bad leadership. 
None of the Commons House Journal for these years has ever bsen published before 
except for contemporary pamphlet printings of the report on the St. Augustine expe- 
dition. This admirably edited and beautifully printed series of colonial records con- 
tinues to provide rich materials for economic, social military, and political history. 
L. H. Burrerrimnp, Institute of Early American History and Culture 


ANGLO-AMERICAN LAW ON THE FRONTIER: THOMAS FODNEY AND HIS 
TERRITORIAL CASES. By William Baskerville Hamilton. (Durham, N.C., Duke 
University Press, 1953, pp. x, 498, $12.50.) Much of the writing about the westward 
movement has concerned itself with the place of the national government in the 
process of converting a wilderness area into sovereign states. For the lower Mississippi 
region, the several volumes of Territorial Papers and Official Letter Books of W. C. C. 
Claiborne, 1801-1816 constitute the most important source materials published that 
bear upon that process. Anglo-American Law on the Frontier is not only an addi- 
tion to the source materials for the territorial period in Miss:ssippi but also con- 
tributes to an understanding cf the westward extension of the English common law. 
The book is divided into four parts: a four-chapter biography of Thomas Rodney 
of Delaware, who became, under Jefferson's patronage, a judge in the eastern half 
of Mississippi Territory; a penetrating and provocative essay on the nature and place 
of territorial courts within the federal system; a descriptive and analytical account of 
the establishment of the common law as the basic law; and over 300 pages of Judge 
Rodney's notes on cases, his instruction to juries, and other comments. The judge 
seems to have been a most injudicious person in Delaware, but in Mississippi he 
showed an abundance of good sense and a passion for the common law—though he 
even accepted Montesquieu once when the English authorities seemed to run con- 
trary to justice and common sense. The essay on federal and territorial court relation- 
ships shows that there was generally held to be no appeal from a territorial court to 
a higher federal court, a condition that made the territorial system more absolute, 
though temporary, than the British system. The voluminous notes on cases before 
Rodney's court in the period 1804-1809 show that the Natchez region was a law- 
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abiding frontier generally, troubled with disputes over land titles, stolen goods, bad 
debts, and others common to a settled society. One reads of harsh punishments, even 
a puritanical move to punish gambling, but little extra-legal activity commonly asso- 
ciated with frontier life. This volume illustrates the manner in which an important 
part of American civilization moved westward, and makes a furrow through the 
federal-territorial court relationships that other researchers may follow. 

WaLkKEr D. Wyman, Wisconsin State College, River Falls 


FLEUR DE LYS AND CALUMET: BEING THE PÉNICAUT NARRATIVE OF 
FRENCH ADVENTURE IN LOUISIANA. Translated from French Manuscripts 
and Edited by Richebourg Gaillard McWilliams, Mary Collett Munger Professor of 
English in Birmingham-Southern College. (Baton Rouge, Louisiana State University 
Press, 1953, pp. xxviii, 282, $4.00.) The narrative of exploration, settlement, and 
Indian relations in Louisiana, 1698—1721, by André Pénicaut, carpenter, has long been 
known to historians from the French text in Margry for its colorful detail, vitiated 
by fantastic errors in chronology and by such other crudities as the invention of an 
imaginary fourth voyage by Iberville. The present edition, an English translation 
based upon several extant manuscript copies, is offered to readers as a literary text 
and hence a contribution to the neglected cultural history of this part of French 
America, Unfortunately, little attention is devoted to correcting Pénicaut's gross 
errors, or to explaining how they could have occurred in a narrative written by an 
eyewitness, professedly in the form of annals, (Apparently Pénicaut used badly dated 
contemporary notes and depended upon a shaky memory when, after his return to 
France, threatened with blindness, he cast the narrative into its present form.) The 
editor refers to an article by Elizabeth McCann exposing numerous errors in the 
early entries; but neither her corrections nor those of other scholars whose works 
are cited in the bibliography have been adequately incorporated into the critical appa- 
ratus, which is devoted largely to identification of places, etc. No use has been made 
of Bienville's correspondence, or of the notable monograph by Pierre Heinrich. 

Verner W, Crane, University of Michigan 


SUGAR COUNTRY: THE CANE SUGAR INDUSTRY IN THE SOUTH, 1753- 
1950. By J. Carlyle Sitterson. (Lexington, University of Kentucky Press, 1953, pp. 
ix, 414, $6.00.) Professor Sitterson's book, Sugar Country, brings together the results 
of his own research, extending back almost two decades, and pertinent studies made 
by others, Mature and well balanced, it tells the story of a regional culture founded 
on the basis of a single industry. The first ten chapters concentrate on the slavery 
regime in sugar planting from 1753 to 1865 and the remaining nine describe the 
development of the modern industry from 1865 to 1950. The results amply justify 
Sitterson's chronological and subject-matter arrangement. Here in one volume for 
the first time will be found the complete story of sugar planting from its origins to 
recent developments in Louisiana and the fabulous Florida Everglades. By treating 
the whole time span the author highlights the remarkable changes that have occurred 
in sugar economy. From modest beginnings in the late eighteenth century to large 
plantations in the 1850's, through the difficulties of Civil War times, on to the bases 
of a modern industry laid out in the period 1865 to 191o, to troublesome times from 
1906 to 1926, and then to recovery and expansion in Louisiana and Florida in recent 
years, sugar planting has seldom followed an even pattern for long. In every period 
Sitterson remains true to his intention of writing the history of sugar culture in the 
broadest sense of the term. He describes cultivation, technology, manufacture, public 
policy, labor systems, costs, prices, and profits—all the topics ordinarily found in 
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economic treatises—and these are related to the life of planters and lesser folk. 
Although enthusiastic about his subject, Sitterson recognizes the presence of other 
crops and other patterns of living in the sugar country. Readers are always aware 
that domestic producers have accounted for only a fraction of the sugar consumed 
in the United States and that even in Louisiana, where sugar culture was most 
heavily centered, other crops surpassed sugar cane in value. Because of its balance, 
thoroughness, and readability, Sitterson's book will probably remain the standard 
reference for many years. In keeping with its value, the University of Kentucky Press 
has produced a well edited and attractively illustrated book. 
Lewis E. ATHERTON, University of Missouri 


ARTICLES 


Dewey W. GRANTHAM, Jr. Southern Historiography and A History of the South [review article]. 
Am. Quar., Fall, 1953. 

Rosser H. TayLor. Fertilizers and Farming ic the Southeast, 1840-1950; Part Il: 1900-1950. 
North Carolina Hist, Rev., Oct., 1953. 

E. Merron CouLTER. The Flags of the Confederacy. Georgia Hist. Quar., Sept., 1953. 

Norman H. Franke. Official and Industrial Aspects of Pharmacy in the Confederacy. Ibid. 

Wirum B. HesseLTINE and Henry L. Ewsanx, Jr. Old Voices in the New South. Quar. Jour. 
Speech, Dec., 1953. 

Tuxonore SaLoutos. The Grange in the South, 1870-1877. Jour. Southern Hist., Nov., 1953. 

GERALD G. Somers. Effects of North-South Wage Uniformity on Southern Coal Production. 
Southern Ec. Jour., Oct., 1953. 

C. AnNoLD ANDERSON and Mary Jean Bowman. The Vanishing Servant and the Contemporary 
Status System of the American South. Am. Jour. Sociol., Nov., 1953. 

Lawrence S. Tompson. Foreign Travellers in the South, 1900-1950. Reg. Kentucky Hist. Soc., 
July, 1953. 

Oscar HANDLIN, Second Chance for the South. 4tlantic, Dec., 1953. 

Aucusrus Henry ABLE, Ill, and Wicniam Drrro Lewis. The Library Story (1833-1953). Dela- 
ware Notes, 26th Series, 1953. 

Ennesr Jonn Moyne. Did Edgar Allan Poe Lecture at Newark Academy? [1843]. Ibid. 

CuanLzs H. Bonner. Rum and Reform: Temperance in Delaware Politics. Delaware Hist., Sept., 
1953. 

LrLovp W. Grirrin. John Pendleton Kennedy Manuscripts. Maryland Hist. Mag., Dec., 1953. 

Tuomas O’Brien Haney. Catholic Political Thought in Colonial Maryland Government, 1632~ 
1649. Hist. Bull., Nov., 1953. 

Joy Gary. Patrick Creagh of Annapolis [18th-century builder]. Maryland Hist. Mag., Dec., 1953. 

ALFRED R. James, Sidelights on the Founding of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. Ibid. 

Lawrence S. Thompson. Foreign Travellers in Maryland, 1900-1950. Ibid. 

K. R. Anprews. Christopher Newport [1560-1617] of Limehouse, Mariner. William and Mary 
Quar., Jan., 1954. 

James L. Buceo, Jr. The French Huguenot Frontier Settlement of Manakin Town [1700]. 
Virginia Mag. Hist. and Biog., Oct., 1953. 

LoNNELLE AIKMAN, B. ANTHONY STEWART, and JouN E. FLETCHER. Mount Vernon Lives On. 
Nat'l Geog. Mag., Nov., 1953. 

Ricwarp BarxspALe HarwELL. John Esten Cooke, Civil War Correspondent. Jour. Southern 
Hist., Nov., 1953. 

JosepH C. Vance. Freedman's Schools in Albemarle County during Reconstruction. Virginia 
Mag. Hist. and Biog., Oct., 1953. 

Rosert L. Scrrsner. The Code Duello in Virginia. Virginia Cavalcade, Autumn, 1953. 

Harry Ammon. The Richmond Junto, 1800-1824. Virginie Mag. Hist. and Biog., Oct., 1953. 

RicHARD O. Curry. Loyalism in Western Virginia during the American Revolution. West Vir- 
ginia Hist., Apr., 1953. 

CATHERINE BraskovicH SMirH. The Terminus of the Cumberland Road on the Ohio. Ibid. 

Roy Birp Cook. Joseph Andrew Jackson Lightburn [1824-1901]. Ibid., Oct., 1953. 
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Roy C. Woops, Private Normal Schools in West Virginia. Ibid. 

Hans Gusrav KELLER. Christoph von Graffenried und die Gründung von Neu-Bern in Nord- 
Carolina. Archiv d. Hist, Vereins d. Kantons Bern, no. 1, 1953. 

P. J. Waturs. A Further Note on Joseph Gales of Newark, Sheffield, and Raleigh [1784]. North 
Carolina Hist. Rev., Oct., 1953. 

Bennerr H, Watt. Ebenezer Pettigrew's Efforts to Control the Marketing of His Crops. Agric. 
Hist., Oct., 1953. 

M. H. Ross. Court Decisions Involving Trade Unions in North Carolina: A Bibliography. North 
Carolina Hist, Rev., Oct., 1953. 

Hennig Conen. “Ossian” [James Macpherson] Visits Charleston, 1765. South Carolina Hist. 
Mag., Jan., 1954. 

Curris CarroLL Davis. Fops, Frenchmen, Hidalgos, and Aztecs: Being a Survey of the Prose 
Fiction of J. M. Legare of South Carolina (1823-1859). North Carolina Hist. Rev., Oct., 1953. 

Thomas McALPIN Srusss. The Fourth Estate of Sumter, South Carolina [1829—]. South Caro- 
lina Hist. Mag., Oct., 1953. 

Roserr WALKER Groves. Beaulieu Plantation [1737-1869]. Georgia Hist. Quar., Sept., 1953. 

Jonn E. TarMaApGE. Georgia's Federalist Press and the War of 1812. Jour. Southern Hist, Nov., 
1953. 

Henry T. Marowr. Atlanta Journalism during the Confederacy. Georgia Hist. Quar., Sept. 
1953. 

ee E, Fenton. The Florida, Atlantic, and Gulf Central Railroad. Florida Hist, Quar., Oct. 
1953. 

J. T. Dorris. From Pilot Knob to Boonesboro. Reg. Kentucky Hist. Soc., Oct., 1953. 

Francis X. Curran. The Jesuits in Kentucky, 1831-1846. Mid-Am., Oct., 1953. 

RoBErT STUART SANDERS. The Louisville Presbyterian Theological Seminary [1853—]. Filson Club 
Hist. Quar., Oct., 1953. 

Warrer Ranxins. Morgan's Cavalry and the Home Guard at Augusta, Kentucky, September 
27, 1862. Ibid. 

Writ B. HesseELTINE and Larry Gara. Lyman C. Draper and the Shane Papers. Ibid. 

Ember V. MrriLEBEELER. The Great Kentucky Absconsion [1888]. Ibid. 

Rosert SeLpH Henry. Tennesseans and Territory. Tennessee Hist. Quar., Sept., 1953. 

H. CLINTON PARRENT, Jr. Adolphus Heiman and the Building Methods of Two Centuries [1809- 
62]. Ibid. 

Crype L. Barr. The Public Career of Colonel A. S. Colyar, 1870-1877 [concl.]. Ibid. 

ALBERT LEPAWSKY. Dams and Democracy [Tennessee Valley Authority]. Virginia Quar. Rev., 
Autumn, 1953. à 

F. L. Cherry. The History of Opelika and Her Agricultural Tributary Territory, Embracing 
More Particularly Lee and Russell Counties, from the Earliest Settlement to the Present Date 
[first published 1883-85]. Alabama Hist. Quar., XV, no. 2, 1953. 

Vircinia Pounps Brown and Jane Porrer NABERS. Mary Gordon Duffee [1844-1920], His- 
torian of the Hill Country. Alabama Rev., Oct., 1953. 

RacHEL-Duxe HAMILTON Cannon. Peter J. Hamilton [d. 1927], a Daughter's Recollection, Ibid. 

GLENN N, Sisk. Negro Education in the Alabama Black Belt, 1875-1900. Jour. Negro Educ., 
Spring, 1953. 

Gzorce B. Toutmin. The Political Ideas of Winthrop Sargent [1753-1820]: A New England 
Federalist on the Frontier. Jour. Mississippi Hist., Oct., 1953. 

Harris GAYLORD WARREN. Agriculture Statistics of Claiborne County, 1850 and 1860. Ibid. 

` Howarp MrrciaM, Old Rodney: A Mississippi Ghost Town. Ibid. 

ALBERT Krebs. Laussat, préfet de la Louisiane. Inst. Napoléon, Recueil de travaux et docu- 
ments, July, 1953. 

Donato E. Evererr. Emigrés and Militiamen: Free Persons of Color in New Orleans, 1803- 
1815. Jour. Negro Hist., Oct., 1953. 

Wium B. HesseLTINE. The Return of Louisiana Documents [1878]. Lib. Quar., Oct., 1953. 

RosERr L. Ramsay. Some Secrets of Jefferson County Place Names. Bull. Missouri Hist. Soc., 
Oct., 1953. 

CHARLES VAN Ravenswaay. The Pioneer Photographers of St. Louis [1841—]. Ibid. 
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Jorpan C. SINGLETON. The Telephone Comes to St. Louis [1878]. 1di2. 

Max PurzEL, The St. Stephen [mission] Siory “1886—-]. Ibid. 

Jack B. Scroccs. Arkansas in the Secessian Crisis. Arkansas Hist, Quar., Autumn, 1953. 

ANNIE LAURIE Spencer. The Blacks of Union County. Ibid. 

STANLEY CLARK. Grant Foreman [1869-1953]. Chron. Oklahoma, Autumn, 1953. 

ELIZABETH Ann Harper. The Taovayas Indians in Frontier Trade and Diplomacy, 1719-1768. 
Ibid. 

1d. The Taovayas Indians in Frontier Trade and Diplomacy, 1769-1779. Southwestern Hist. 
Quar., Oct., 1953. 

OHLanD Morton. Confederate Relations with the Five Civilized Tribes [concl.]. Chron. Okla- 
homa, Autumn, 1953. 

WiLLIAM E. Baxxn. A History of Cimarron County. Ibid. 

CaroLYN Thomas Foreman. Fishertown. Ibid. 

ATHIE SALE Davis. Annette Blackburn Ehler and the Pat Hennessey Memorial Garden. Ibid. 

CLAUDE ELLiorT. A Check List of Theses and Dissertations in Texas History, 1907-1952. South- 
western Hist. Quar., Jan., 1954. 

RayMonp Esrer. Lorenzo de Zavala and the Texas Revolution. Ibid. 

Louis Lenz. Texas Money. Ibid., Oct., 1953. 

Seymour V. Connor. Kentucky Colonization in Texas: A History of the Peters Colony [cont.]. 
Reg. Kentucky Hist. Soc., July, Oct., 1953. 

HomrENSE WARNER Warp. The First Fair of Texas [1852]. Sorthwestern Hist. Quar., Oct. 
1953. 

Henry B. DieLmanN. Dr. Ferdinand Herff [1820-1912], Pioneer Physician and Surgeon. Ibid., 
Jan., 1954. 

Lawrence S. T'HoMPsow. Travel Books on Texas Published in Foreign Countries, 1900-1950. 
Ibid., Oct., 1953. 

ELEANOR B. Anams and Jon E. LoncmursT. New Mexico and the Sack of Rome: One Hundred 
Years Later. New Mexico Hist. Rev., Oct., 1953. 

WiLLiam I. WaLbrip. New Mexico during the Civil War [concl.]. Ibid. 


Documents 


Frank L, Owsiey. The Education of a Southern Frontier Girl [1821-22, Huntsvillé to Phila- 
delphia]. Alabama Rev., Oct., 1953. 

Saran Acnes WaLLace. Some Letters of the Barnard Elliott Habersham Family, 1858-1868 
[cont.; Confederate medical service]. South Carolina Hist. Mag., Oct., 1953, Jan., 1954. 

L. Minor BLackrorp. The Great Johr: B. Minor and His Cousin Mary Face the War: Corre- 
spondence between the Professor of Law and the Lynchburg Blackfords, 1860-1864. Virginia 
Mag. Hist. and Biog., Oct., 1953. 

Wikram Tarte. A Robert E. Lee Letter on Abandoning the South after the War. Georgia Hist. 
Quar., Sept., 1953. 

Ricuanp L. Morron. A “Yankee Teacher” in North Carolina, by Margaret Newbold Thorpe 
[1869-71]. North Carolina Hist, Rev., Oct., 1953. 

WiLLarD E. Wienr. Two Lutheran Missionary Journals, 1811, 1813. South Carolina Hist. Mag., 
Jan., 1954. 

Ernest M. Lanper, Jr. Dr. Thomas Cooper's Views in Retiremen: [1835-38]. Ibid., Oct, 1953. 

Liza M. Hawes. The Letter Book of General James Jackson, 1738-1796. Part I. Georgia Hist. 
Quar., Sept., 1953. 

GrorcE W., Crowzn. Some Sidelights on Education in Georgia in the 1860's. Ibid. 

RicHARD K, Murvocu. Report of the Forest Resources of Spanish East Florida in 1792. Agric. 
Hist., Oct., 1953. 

Epwarp C. WiLLiAMsON. The Election of 1876 in Florida, by Marcellus L. Stearns, Republican 
Candidate for Governor. Florida Hist. Quar., Oct., 1953. 

James A. Pabcerr. Joseph Desha, Letters and Papers [1816-40]. Reg. Kentucky Hist. Soc., 
Oct., 1953. 

ILa EARLE FowLER. Col. Wm. Steele Sale, 1827. 1éid., July, 1953. 

Epwarp Hunter Ross and Dawson A. Puetps. A Journey over the Natchez Trace in 1792: A 
Document from the Archives of Spain. Jour. Mississippi Hist., Oct., 1953. 
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School Days in the Kirkwood Seminary, from the Diary by Clara Mitchell [1882]. Bull. Missouri 
Hist, Soc., Oct, 1953. 

J. H. Arxinson. A Memoir of Charles McDermott [1808-84]: A Pioneer of Southeastern Arkan- 
sas. Arkansas Hist. Quar., Autumn, 1953. 

ARTHUR BrckwiTH. Texas Letter from John Hemphill to His Brother, James, in Tennessee 
[1845]. Southwestern Hist. Quar., Oct., 1953. 

James Epwanp Pire. A Letter Home [Fort Worth, Texas, 1871, by William Johnson Barton]. 
Tennessee Hist. Quar., Sept, 1953. 


Ereanor B. Apams, Bishop Tamarón's Visitation of New Mexico, 1760 [cont.]. New Mexico 
Hist. Rev., Oct., 1953. 


James W. Covincron. Thomas James, Traveler to Santa Fe [1821-24]. Bull. Missouri Hist. 
Soc,, Oct., 1953. 


WESTERN TERRITORIES AND STATES 


MR. JEFFERSON'S DISCIPLE: A LIFE OF JUSTICE WOODWARD. By Frank 
. B. Woodford. (East Lansing, Michigan State College Press, 1953, pp. viii, 212, $3.75.) 
When Michigan Territory was established in 1805, Augustus B. Woodward was 
appointed by his friend Jefferson as its first supreme judge. He was then in this thirty- 
first year. The change of milieu from the District of Columbia, where he had become 
a prominent attorney, to the periphery of an important sector of the United States 
colonial empire had, at the outset, a depressing effect on Woodward. He arrived in 
Detroit, designated as the seat of the territorial government, shortly after the town 
had been destroyed by fire. The tasks ahead seemed insurmountable. Some of the 
problems with which the administrators of the new territory were confronted included 
the organization of civil government by the governor and three judges, whose views 
respecting procedural matters were usually disparate; the planning and rebuilding 
of Detroit; the adjudication of land titles; the passage, or adoption, of local laws; 
and the administration of both common and statute law. The necessary limits of this 
review preclude extended comments on the author's treatment of the various facets 
„of the foregoing (and other) topics, Granting, as I do, that this is an excellent book, 
a question does arise regarding the matter of emphasis. It is my view that Mr. 
Woodford has not done ample justice to the critical and difficult problem of the 
extension of civil law to the territory, The transit of law to a new country was 
always a painful process and it seems to me the subject is insufficiently emphasized. 
Woodward surely had a large part, probably a decisive one, in crystallizing the 
American concept of law on at least one sector of the frontier. On the other hand, 
very considerable space is given to Woodward's idiosyncrasies which, while impor- 
tant to a complete understanding of the man, have not too much relevancy to his 
more notable contributions. A score of citations are made to original manuscript 
sources, correctly located, which have been published in convenient and accessible 
form; but no indication of the latter is supplied. The footnotes are placed in the end- 
pages, a highly inconvenient arrangement, for which sin of commission the author 
could hardly be responsible. CLarence E. Carter, National Archives 


ON THE OREGON TRAIL: ROBERT STUART’S JOURNEY OF DISCOVERY. 
Edited by Kenneth A. Spaulding. [American Exploration and Travel] (Norman, 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1953, pp. xiii, 192, $3.75.) Almost all the published 
accounts of travelers in the west reveal their daily struggle toward the sunset and 
their ultimate arrival at some frontier location. The journal of Robert Stuart, how- 
ever, describes a very early expedition which began on the Pacific Coast and moved 
eastward, traveling over a good part of what later became the Oregon Trail, The 
young Scotsman saw a lot of country which was “discovered” much later. The story 
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of Stuart's western experience begins in 1810, when he sailed around the Horn and 
up to the mouth of the Columbia with tke party that founded John Jacob Astor's 
fur-trading post on the Columbia. For two years the company's New York office 
heard nothing of the success or failure of the venture, not to mention its needs. 
In June of 1812, therefore, Stuart and a small party of men set out for St. Louis and 
civilization. They bore dispatches for Astor in New York. The journey, which con- 
sumed nearly a year, was much like that of other, and later, small parties traveling 
in strange country. There were periods of near-starvation, followed by great feasts 
when game was found. In general, the Indians were friendly but given to thieving, 
and the little expedition carefully skirted some of the larger, and more dangerous, 
tribes. Stuart, éonscious of the significance of his overland trip, made an effort to list 
distances, to describe terrain, and to rote the types and quantity of game observed. 
The editor has retraced the route carefullv and has noted present map locations so 
frequently that the reader has no trouble fcllowing the travelers. In general, the work 
is attractively prepared and proves to be pleasant reading. A “selected” bibliography 
is offered, listing a number of travel accounts dealing with the region, but this 
reviewer wonders why Mr. Spaulding's loyalty to a fellow townsman led him to 
include A. B. Guthrie's western novels, which, excellent as they are, do not seem as 
“select” as a number of early travel works concerning the region which are available. 
Rozert G. ATHEARN, University of Colorado 


LOG TRANSPORTATION IN THE LAKE STATES LUMBER INDUSTRY, 1840- 
1918: THE MOVEMENT OF LOGS AND ITS RELATIONSHIP TO LAND SET- 
TLEMENT, WATERWAY DEVELOPMENT, RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION, 
LUMBER PRODUCTION AND PRICES. By William Gerald Rector. [American 
Waterways Series, IV.] (Glendale, Cali£, Arthur H. Clark, 1953, pp. 352, $10.00.) 
The lumber industry is an important American economic activity of which no ade- 
quate historical study has been made. The cutting and use of timber have been 
important factors in American development since the first colonia. days. Lumbering 
was a necessary prelude to settlement and use of land, and it supplied raw materials 
for farms, factories, and transportation facilities. Log Transportation in the Lake 
States Lumber Industry helps to fill one of the holes in our knowledge of the history 
of lumbering. After explaining the key role which transportaton played in the 
‘industry in the lake states, Dr. Rector describes the mid-nineteenth-century move- 
ment of logs from stump to river. Next he discusses such processes as river driving 
to sawmills or booming areas, sortiag of logs, construction of rafts, and movement 
of rafts by.towboat on the Mississippi. The story is enlivened by tae portrayal of the 
physical battles and legislative struggles over the use of rivers. Consideration is given 
to the use of railroads, which during the last quarter of the century reduced the 
lumberman's dependence on iced roads for hauling logs and on rivers for floating 
them to mills. In spite of the scarcity of adequate business records, the author attempts 
to evaluate the importance of competitive costs and other factors in the rise and 
decline of different methods of transportation. In this careful consideration of the 
log transportation business it would have been appropriate to give greater emphasis 
to the importance of shipment to the Chicago market. Both text and citations indi- 
cate wide coverage of newspapers and lumbering records in Minnesota, somewhat 
less complete consideration of such data in Wisconsin, and even less attention to 
Michigan sources, Readers may question the choice of words and lack of detail, but 
on the whole the subject is clearly presented. The monograph is easy to use because 
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of such aids as ample footnotes located at the bottom of nearly every page, appendixes, 
extended bibliography, and full index. 
Grorce B. Encserc, University of Cincinnati 


OLSON’S NEW DEAL FOR CALIFORNIA. By Robert E. Burke. (Berkeley, Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1953, pp. 279, $4.00.) This volume is a study of Culbert 
L. Olson, who, in 1938, became the first Democratic governor of California in forty 
years. Coming from Utah to California in 1920, he was elected to the state senate 
in 1934, Where he sponsored with some success a program of progessive legislation. 
Decisively elected governor on a liberal platform, Olson, a follower of Bryan and 
the elder La Follette, and an enthusiastic New Dealer, regarded himself as the repre- 
sentative of the people and as the leader of his party, responsible for a far-reaching 
program. This included public ownership of utilities, production for use, facilities 
for the unemployed, compulsory health insurance, and tax revision. On the con- 
troversial issue of pensions, he attempted unsuccessfully to steer a middle course. 
Olson faced many difficulties. Conservative Republicans controlled the senate; the 
Democrats in the assembly were divided into factions; there were few jobs to be 
awarded to his supporters. The press was consistently, almost unanimously, hostile to 
his policies, as were a powerful coalition of entrenched economic interests and the 
professional agitators for pensions. The governor lacked administrative ability, was 
quick to anger, stubborn, and undiplomatic. Despite substantial achievement in 
certain fields, Olson's basic program was rejected by the legislature, and his adminis- 
tration was characterized by bitterness, frustration, and recrimination. Renominated 
in 1946, he was badly defeated for re-election by Earl Warren, who pledge a “non- 
partisan” administration and executive cooperation, Dr. Burke has used effectively 
the Olson and other manuscript collections, documentary sources, and newspapers. 
Although sympathetic, the book is not an “official” biography. It is a valuable con- 
tribution to the recent political history of California. 

Tuomas S. BarcLaY, Stanford University 


ARTICLES 


Roserr S. Husacu. They Saw the Early Midwest: A Bibliography of Travel Narratives, 1722- 
1850. Jour. Illinois State Hist., Autumn, 1953. 

Rocer V. CLeMENTS. British-Controlled Enterprise in the West between 1870 and 1900, and 
Some Agrarian Reactions. Agric. Hist., Oct., 1953. 

RayMonp S. Basy and Ricard C. Knorr. Additional Data on the Construction of the Powder 
Magazine of Old Fort Washington. Bull. Hist. and Philos. Soc. Ohio., Oct., 1953. 

RrcinaLD C. McGrane. Orator Bob [Robert Todd Lytle] and the Right of Instruction [1834]. 
Ibid. 

ARTHUR G. Kine. Clarkson's Clifton Farm and Pioneer Neighbors. Ibid. 

Wyman W. Parker. Rutherford B. Hayes as a Student of Speech at Kenyon College. Quar. 
Jour, Speech, Oct., 1953. 

Louis J. Bupp. [William Dean] Howells’ “Blistering and Cauterizing" [in Ohio Poliitcs]. Ohio 
State Archeol, and Hist. Quar., Oct., 1953. 

Gorvon A. RizGLER. The Story of Religion in Toledo, 1875-1900 (Part I). Northwestern Ohio 
Quar., Autumn, 1953. 

Marvin R. Kaarz. The Settlement of the Black Swamp of Northwestern Ohio: Later Days. Ibid. 

Cuatmers Haney. The Society for the [humorous] Suppression of Music [Cincinnati, 1879- 
80]. Bull. Hist. and Philos. Soc. Ohio, Oct., 1953. 

RannoLpH C. Downes. Toledo and the Ohio Centennial of 1902. Northwest Ohio Quar., Autumn, 


1953. 
Eucene C. Murpock. Cleveland's [Tom L.] Johnson. Ohio State Archeol. and Hist. Quar., Oct, 


1953- 
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ELFRIEDA Lane. Ohioans in Northern Indiana before 1850. Indiana Mag. Hist., Dec., 1953. 

Rocer H. Van BoLr, [Political] Fusion Out of Confusion, 1854. Ibid. 

ALLAN Nevins. Not Without Thy Wondrous Story, Illinois. Jour. Illinois State Hist., Autumn, 
1953. 

Leo A. Boran, B. A. Srewarr, W. R. Curver. Illinoïis—Healthy Heart of the Nation. Nar'l 
Geog. Mag., Dec, 1953. | 

James Harvey Younc. Patent Medicines: The Early Post-Frontier Phase. Jour. Illinois State 
Hist., Autumn, 1953. 

CharLes M. Secar. Lincoln, Benjamin Jonas and the Black Code [1856-57]. Ibid. 

Grace CHeney WicHr. Lincoln's Farewell Address [Springfield, Feb. 11, 1861]. Lincoln Herald, 
Summer, 1953. 

Wi.iam H. Pease, Samuel Fallows: Expansionist [1835-1922]. Jour. Illinois State Hist., 
Autumn, 1953. 

Lena Lonpon. Homestead Exemption in the Michigan Constitution of 1850. Michigan Hist., 
Dec., 1953. 

ANITA SHAFER GooDsTEIN. Labor Relations in the Saginaw Valley Lumber Industry, 1865-1885. 
Bull. Bus, Hist. Soc., Dec., 1953. 

EvucENE T. PETERSEN. The Michigan Sportsmen's Association: A Pioneer in Game Conserva- 
tion [1875-ca. 1887]. Michigan Hist., Dec., 1953. 

Epmunp C. EsPeserm. Early Vilas County—Cradle of an Industry. Wisconsin Mag. Hist., 
Autumn, 1953. 

Orro L. KowaALKE, Pioneer Electro-Metallurgist of Wisconsin, Augustus James Rogers [1848— 
1907]. Ibid. 

G. Huserr SmrrH. Minnesota Potteries: From Pioneer Craft to Modern Factory. Minnesota 
Hist., Summer, 1953. 

Berrya L. Hegron. Edwin Whitefield’s [paintings of] Minnesota Lakes. Ibid. 

June Drenninc Horwoursr. Fishing in the Land of 10,000 Lakes. Ibid. 

MILDRED THRONE. Iowans in Congress. Towa Jour. Hist., Oct., 1953. 

M. F. CARPENTER. The Episcopal Church in lowa. Palimpsest, Oct., 1953. 

RosERT RurLanp. Iowans and the Fourteenth Amendment. Iowa jour. Hist., Oct., 1953. 

WILLIAM J. PETERSEN. Naval Namesakes of Iowa Cities. Palimpsest, Nov., 1953. 

Frank D. DiLeva, Frantic Farmers Fight [bovine tuberculosis] Law [1931]. dan. Iowa, Oct., 
1953- 

HAMILTON GARDNER. Captain Philip St, George Cooke and the March of the rst Dragoons to. 
the Rocky Mountains in 1845. Colorado Mag., Oct., 1953. 

James C. Marix. Thomas Jefferson Sutherland, Nebraska Boomer, 1851-1852. Nebraska Hist., 
Sept., 1953. 

ADAM C. BRECKENRIDGE. Nebraska as a Pioneer in the Initiative and Referendum. Ibid. 

RayMoND J. Poor. Fifty Years on the Nebraska National Forest. Ibid. 

Leonard J, Arrincron. Early Mormon Communitarianism: The Law of Conscience and Stew- 
ardship. Western Humanities Rev., Autumn, 1953. 

Dace L. Moran. Miles Goodyear and the Founding of Ogden [concl.]. Utah Hist., Oct., 1953. 

Epcar I. Srewart. Peter Skene Ogden in Montana, 1825. Montana Mag. Hist., Autumn, 1953. 

Bos Frercrer. Last Chance Gulch. Ibid. 

Francis Xavier KuppEns, Christmas Day, 1865, in Virginia City, Montana. Ibid. 

Don Douma. Second Bonanza: The History of Oil in Montana. Ibig. 

RoserT L, Romic. Stamp Mills in Trouble: Quartz Miners Learned the Hard Way on the South 
Boise Ledges [1863-66]. Pacific Northwest Quar., Oct., 1953. 

PauL L. Murpny. Early Irrigation in the Boise Valley. Ikid. 

. GRENVILLE H. Gigss. Mormonism in Idaho Politics, 1880-1890. Utah Hist., Oct., 1953. 

Erra E. CLARK. The Mythology of the Indians in the Pacific Northwest. Oregon Hist, Quar., 
Sept., 1953. 

Tomas E. Jesserr. The Church of England in the Old Oregon Country. Church Hist., Sept., 
1953. 

GeorGE M. Waccerr. The Oblates of Mary Immaculate in the Pacific Northwest, 1847-1878. 
Recs. Am. Cath. Hist. Soc. of Philadelphia, Sept., 1953. 
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GLENN CUNNINGHAM. Oregon's First Salmon Canner, “Captain” John West [1869-87]. Oregon 
Hist. Quar., Sept., 1953. 

WaizciaM A. MarsHaLL, Workmen's Compensation Law: Notes on the Beginning. Ibid., Dec, 
1953. 

RoBerr M. MoreLAND, Development of Industrial Arts in Oregon's School System. Ibid. 

BLancue BiL.LINGs Manserc. Edward J. Allen [1830-1915] Pioneer and Roadbuilder. Pacific : 
Northwest Quar., Oct., 1953. 

Lawrence Raxesrraw. Uncle Sam's Forest Reserves. Ibid. 

CLEMENT S. Ernsr. History in a Mail Pouch: Centennial Stamps and Territorial Covers. Ibid. 

ALFRED P. TiscHENDORF. British Investments in Colorado Mines. Colorado Mag., Oct., 1953. 

LeRoy R, Haren. History of the State Historical Society of Colorado, II, 1900—1925. Ibid. 

Perry ByerLy. Pacific Coast Earthquakes [1769-1928]. Am. Scientist, Oct., 1953. 

ScuuyLer C. Mansuarr. Four Buckeye Argonauts in California [1850-51]. Ohio State Archeol. 
and Hist. Quar., Oct., 1953. 

Joseph McGowan. The Critical Winter of 1852-1853 [western storms]. Pacific Hist. Rev., Nov., 
1953. 

FREDERICK D. Kersuner, Jr. George Chaffey [b. 1848] and the Irrigation Frontier. Agric. Hist., 
Oct., 1953. 

EveLYN Rozpinc Currie. $2,000,000 Wasp [California fig industry]. Nat. Hist., Nov., 1953. 


DOCUMENTS 

Isaac B. Curran. The “Pleisures” of the Western Traveling [Ithaca to Springfield, 1840]. 
Jour. Illinois State Hist., Autumn, 1953. 

WiLLiam E. and Opmia D. Smrrx. The Diary of Charles Peabody [1845-46; cont.]. Bull. Hist. 
and Philos. Soc. Ohio, Oct., 1953. 

A Quaker Family Moves to Ohio: A Letter of 1850. Ibid. 

F. Cuever Barv. College Days at Ann Arbor, 1865-1868: Correspondence of Hugh Byron Alex- 
ander. Michigan Hist., Dec., 1953. 

Letters and a Journal, by Timothy E. Ranney and Charlotte T. Ranney [Iowa, 1845-47]. Vermont 
Quar., Oct., 1953. 

KxwNETH W. Porter, School Days in Coin, Iowa, 1880—1885— Catherine Wiggins Porter. lowa 
Jour. Hist., Oct., 1953. 

A. R. Morvrensen. Elias Smith: Journal of a Pioneer Editor, March 6, 1859-September 23, 
1863 [concl.]. Utah Hist., Oct., 1953. 

Discovery of Prehistoric Ruins in Colorado, 1854: Report of W. D. Huntington. Colorado Mag., 
Oct., 1953. 

Leo J. "Keena. Cripple Creek in 1900. Ibid. 

VERNON CARSTENSEN. Pacific Northwest Letters of George Gibbs [1850-53]. Oregon Hist. Quar., 
Sept., 1953. 

WiLLiam G. Bex. From Bethel, Missouri, to Aurora, Oregon: Letters of William Keil, 1885- 
1870. Part I. Missouri Hist, Rev., Oct., 1953. 
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BALBOA OF DARIÉN: DISCOVERER OF THE PACIFIC. By Kathleen Remoli. 
(Garden City, N.Y., Doubleday, 1953, pp. xv, 431, $5.00.) This volume provides for 
the first time in any language a detailed and satisfactory account of the life and 
death of Darién, the earliest Spanish colony on the mainland of America. Balboa 
was present at the discovery in 1501 of Darién on the Caribbean shore where Panama 
and South America join, helped to establish a colony there in 1509, was governing it 


1 Responsible only for the lists of articles and documents. 
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capably when Governor Pedrarias was sent out to take over in 1514, engaged in 
various expeditions during which he discovered the Pacific, and in 1519 was 
beheaded by order of the notoriously cruel and jealous governor. Balboa is pictured 
as “brave, resourceful, ambitious, unsubtle; a magnificent frontier leader with con- 
siderable intelligence, unusual common sense.” Nevertheless he appears to have been 
taken in more than once by his wilier enemies which makes one wonder whether 
in fact he did have so much “uncommon common sense.” Miss Romoli has re-created, 
with remarkable success, the incredible hardships and bravery of the conquistadores, 
their battles against the Indians with the aid of such war dogs as Leoncico, who was 
so valuable a fighter that he drew a crossbowman's pay, and the bureaucratic schem- 
ing and strenuous struggles for power at this frontier settlement, culminating in the 
judicial murder, of Balboa. It is a rich panorama of historical fact and some fancy— 
for certain dramatic accounts are given without benefit of evidence—which is spread 
before the reader as a swiftly moving, welLtold tale with many delightful and amusing 
stories dredged up out of the extant documents. No new manuscript material is 
revealed, and Miss Romoli apparently did not search in the Archive of the Indies. 
The author combines—on the whole successfully—meticulous, extensive investiga- 
tion with a humorous imagination and rich vocabulary. On only one major point 
is Miss Romoli unconvincing, and this has to do with her treatment of sources. She 
points out in the foreword how biased and unsatisfactory are practically all the sur- 
viving historical accounts bearing on Darién, how many gaps exist in our knowledge 
of those far-off years, and how many key documents relating to Balboa have dis- 
appeared. Then she proceeds to write her story with dria and certainty, a certainty 
so absolute that she freely charges others with being "all wrong" on various matters. 
But she provides the antidote for this, too, remarking that one must always keep in 
mind this maxim, when dealing with the early years of American colonization: “It 
ain't necessarily. so." Lewis Hanke, University of Texas 


Periodicals new to this listing include Revista de la sociedad de historia de la medicina 
(Caracas), no. 1, 1953, and Central America and America, no. 2, April, 1953. Imago 
mundi—Revista de historia de la cultura (Buenos Aires), no. x, September, 1953, also 
appears here for the first time. The editorial staff of this promising new review is 

, headed by José Luis Romero and includes Francisco Romero, Roberto F. Giusti, 

. . and José Babini. 


ARTICLES 


GUILLERMO HERNÁNDEZ DE ALBA. La contribución de la Iglesia Católica en la agricultura latino- 
americana. Bolívar (Bogotá), Jan—Feb., 1953. 

Anprés INDUARTE, Martí en las letras hispánicas. Iid., Mar., 1953. 

Jurio Le Riverenp. Problemas de historiografía. Hist. mexicana (México, D.F.), July-Aug., 1953. 

GUILLERMO FurLonNG, S.J. José "Toribio Medina y la bibliografía argentina. Inter-Am. Rev. 
Bibliog., I, no. 3, 1952. 

JoncE Larpé. La población de El Salvador. Anales Mus. nac. David ]. Guzman (San Salvador), 
Mar., 1953. 

Jesús María Yepes. La plataforma submarina ante el derecho internacional americano y la 
reforma constitucional de Colombia. Universitas (Bogotá), no. 4, 1953. 

ALBERTO WaGNER DE Reyna, Presente y futuro de la filosofía en Hispanoamérica, Bolívar 
(Bogotá), July, 1953. 

Mary SLusser, Books of the Ancients [Mayan and Aztec codices]. Américas, Nov., 1953. 

Post-War Economic Progress. Latiz-Am. Business Highlights, Sept., 1953. 

Orígenes y difusión de la agricultura y de los animales domesticos [Review of Carl O. Sauer’s 
Agricultural Origins and Dispersals, New York, 1952]. Cien. soc., June, 1953. z 
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GzoncE M. Foster. Cofradiá and compadrazgo in Spain and Spanish America. Southwest Jour. 
Anthrop., Spring, 1953. 

ARTHUR P. WHITAKER. Problems of Representative Democracy in Latin America. Soc. Sci., Oct., 
1953. 

WiLLiam ManGER, Regional Collective Security in the Americas. Ibid. 

Amos E, TayLor, Problems of Foreign Private Investment in Latin America. Ibid. 

ENRIQUE DE Ganpfa, Supuestos movimientos precursores de la independencia americana. Univ. 
pont. bolivariana (Medellín), May-Aug., 1953. 

CarLos Burr. El problema de la habitación obrera en América Latina. Univ. antiognia (Med- 
ellín), Mar.-May, 1953. 

Feperico G. Gir. Responsible Parties in Latin America. Jour. Politics, Aug., 1953. 

Juan Antonio ViLLoLDO. Voces de hoy en el movimiento latino-americano. Rev. Fac. der. cien. 
soc. (Buenos Aires), Apr., 1953. 

ApoLro Korn VILLAFAÑE. La línea tomista en la historia del derecho argentino. Ibid., May- 
June, 1953. 

ANGEL VALTIERRA. El congreso hispano-americano sobre la vida rural. Lectura (México, D.F.), 
May 15, 1953. 

RAFAEL Hezionoro VALLE. La unidad interamericana, Cuadernos americanos (México, D.F.), 
Nov.-Dec., 1953. 

Simon G. Hanson, The End of the Good-Neighbor Policy. Inter-Am. Ec. Affairs, Autumn, 1953. 

Jonn Hickey. Press Coverage of Latin America. Case: The New York Herald Tribune. Ibid. 

José Perpomo García. En torno a la filosofía hispanoamericano. Estud. americanos (Sevilla), 
Aug.-Sept., 1953. 

Dieco FERNÁNDEZ DEL Pino. Primer congreso iberoamericano de cooperación económica. Iid., 
Oct., 1953. 

Mariano PEÑALVER Simó. Los problemas del cine en Hispanoamérica. Ibid. 

Francisco ÁLroNso Ravarp. Mercado de los Estados Unidos de América para productos de 
exportación de la América Latina. Temas económicos (Caracas), Mar.-Apr., 1953. 

José FicuerEs, Point Four. . . . A Latin American View. Central Am. Mexico, Apr., 1953. 

Jonn Leppy PHELAN. Hispanic American Studies in France since the War. Hispanic Am, Hist. 
Rev., May, 1953. 


INDEXES, BIBLIOGRAPHY, AND ARCHIVE GUIDES 


Roue E. Porpino. A Century of the Revista do Instituto historico e geografico brasileiro, His- 
panic Am. Hist. Rev., May, 1953. 

R. S. Bocas. Folklore Bibliography for 1952. Southern Folklore Quar., Mar., 1953. 

GuiLLerRMO RouinLón. Bio-bibliografía del poeta José María Eguren. Letras (Lima), 1st quar., 
1952, 


COLONIAL PERIOD 


ARTICLES 


CanLos R. Linca. Impresores alemanes del siglo xv1 en México. Bol, Soc. chihuahuense est. hist.” 
(Chihuahua), Apr.-June, 1953. 

BERNABÉ Navarro. La Ilustración méxicana: de Clavijero a Alzate. Univ. veracruzana (Xalapa, 
México), Jan.-Mar., 1953. > 

Luis F. LeRoy v GÂLvez. Precursores del movimiento científico cubano. Anales Acad. cien. méd. 
fis. nat. (Havana), XCI, 1952-53. 

Fermin Bouza Brey. El almirante D. Gonzalo Méndez de Cancio, Gobernador y Capitán Gen- 
eral de la Florida (1554?-1622). Bol. Inst. estud. asturianos (Oviedo, Spain), XVII, 1952. 

CHARLES GissoN. Rotation of Alcaldes in the Indian Cabildo of Mexico City. Hispanic Am. 
Hist. Rev., May, 1953. 

CHARLES VERLINDEN. Italian Influence in Iberian Colonization, Ibid. 

Martin KusmiwskY. Oviedo: On the Conquest of New Spain. Recs. Am. Catholic Hist. Soc. 
Phila., Sept., 1953. 

ELIZABETH ANN Harper. The Taovayas Indians in Frontier Trade and Diplomacy, 1769-1779. 
Southwestern. Hist. Rev., Oct., 1953. 
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Micuet Barzront. Primer viaje del Abate Viscardo a Londres, 17£2-1784. Rev. nac. cultura 
(Caracas), July-Aug., 1953. 

CarLos Restrepo CANAL, Gobierno de don Juan de Borja en el Nueva Reina de Granada, 1605- 
1628. Rev. Indias (Madrid), Oct.-Dec., 1952. 

GUILLERMO LOHMANN VILLENA, La "Historia de Lima" de Antonio de León Pinelo, Ibid. 

JUAN DE GARGANTA. Antioquia bajo los tres primeros Borbones (1701-1759). Bol. Inst. Marco 
Fidel Suarez (Medellin), Sept.-Dec., 1951. 

Mario J. Buscuiazzo. La arquitectura de las misiones de Mojos y Chiquitos. Anales Inst. arte 
americano (Buenos Aires), no. 5, 1952. 

MarTtÍN S, Sorta, Una nota sobre pintura colonial y estampas europeas. Ibid. 

ENRIQUE DE Ganpfa. El espiritu vasco desde la conquista hasta la independencia [cont.]. Bol. 
Inst. estud. vascos (Buenos Aires), Oct.-Dec., 1952. 

Gusravo Ware Uribe, Civilización Katia precolombiana. Univ. antioquia (Medellín), Mar— 
May, 1953. 

L. V. Gmsuerri, Los Mwiskas, una gran civilicación precolombiana. Bolivar (Bogotá), June, 
1953. 

ManueL Moreyra y Paz Sotpan. Luis Merlo de la Fuente, oidcr de Lima, gobernador y 
capitán general de Chile. Mar sur (Lima), Nov.—Dec., 1952. 

José M. Maruz Urquijo. Los guaranies después de la expulsión de los jesuítas. Estud. 
americanos (Sevilla), Oct., 1953. 

Francisco Mareos. Presencia de España en la fundación de São Paulo. Razón y fe (Madrid), 
Sept.-Oct., 1953. 

ANTÔNIO PAULINO DE ALMEIDA. Historia de navegação no litoral paulista, Rev. Arg. mun. (São 
Paulo), Nov., 1952. 

José Pepro Lerre CompEmo. A fundação de São Paulo, Rev. Inst. hist. geog. (São Paulo), 
XLVIII, 1952. 


Documents 


A Journey over the Natchez Trace in 1792: A Document, from the Archives of Spain. Trans- 
lated and Edited by Edward Hunter Ross and Dawson A. Phelps. Jour. Mississippi Hist., Oct., 
1953. 

Prólogo de la Memoria del Virrey Amat. Rev. chilena hist. geog. (Santiago), Jan.-June, 1951. 

L. Ospina Vásquez. Organización colonial del comercio (proyecto de Alvarez de Abreu). 
Univ. antioquia (Medellín), Mar.-May, 1953. 


NATIONAL PERIOD 
NORTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA AND THE CARIBBEAN 


ARTICLES 


Morris SIEGEL. Race Attitudes in Puerto Rico. Phylon, 2d quar., 1953. 

Merritt Rippy. Land Tenure and Land Reform in Modern Mexico. Agric. Hist., Apr., 1953. 

ALFREDO F. Gorrérrez, Desarrollo de actividades primarias en el ultimo decade. Investigación 
econ. (México, D.F.), 1st quar., 1953. 

Ricarno Torres Garrán. El desarrollo de la economía nacional y de sus principales sectores, 
Ibid., 2d quar., 1953. “ 

ALFREDO NAVARRETE, Jn. Algunes efectos de la situación económica internacional en la economía 
mexicana. Ibid. 

Gustavo Romero Koxseck. La política industrial en el último informe presidencial, Rev. econ. 
(México, D.F.), Sept., 1953. 

MANUEL AGUILAR Uranca. La política de comunicaciones en el informe presidencial. Ibid. 

Juan A. OrteGa Menma. Monroísmo arquelógico [conrl.]. Cuadernos americanos (México, 
D.F.), Nov.-Dec., 1953. 

Henry C. Bisnorr. British Investments in Costa Rica. Inter-4m. Ec. Affairs, Summer, 1953. 

RavMoND F, Pexisster. Intensification of Competition in Mexico through the Entry of American 
Private Enterprise. Ibid., Autumn, 1953. 

G. E. BnurrwzLL. Factors in the Economic Development of Guatemala. Am. Ec. Rev., May, 1953. 
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Epwarp B. Guicx, The Tehuantepec Railroad: Mexico's White Elephant, Pacific Hist. Rev., Nov., 


1953» 

VaLencia Rosero. El analfabetismo en Centro América. Ateneo (San Salvador), July-Sept., 
1953. 

ALronso GonzáLez GarraRpo and Basio Rojas, Jr. Desarrollo de la industria azucarero en 
México, Bol. azucarero mexicano (México, D.F.), June, 1953. 

José Rojas GarcipuEÑas, El mexicanismo y nuestra literatura. Anales Inst. invest. estéticas 
(México, D.F.), V, no. 20, 1952. 

J. S. Norzeca. La industria petrolera mexicana clave para la economía del país. Rev. mexicana 
ingen. arq. (México, D.F.), Jan.-Mar., 1953. 

C. J. Erasmus. Agricultural Changes in Haiti: Patterns of Resistance and Acceptance. Human 
Organization, Winter, 1952. 

Oscar Lewis. Tepoztlán Restudied: A Critique of the Folk-Urban Conceptualization of Social 
Change. Rural Sociology, June, 1953. 

Victor Massux. Martí en los Estados Unidos. Imago mundi (Buenos Aires), Sept., 1953. 

Octavio Gi. MuniLLa. Iturbide. El sentido de la emancipación mejicana. Estud americanos 
(Sevilla), Aug.-Sept., 1953. 

Juan HernÁnDez Luna. El mundo intelectual de Hidalgo. Hist. mexicana (México, D.F.), 
Oct.-Dec., 1953. 

Manuew CARRERA Stampa, Hidalgo y su plan de operaciones. Ibid. 

ARTURO ÀnNÁ Y Frec. Alamán en la historia y en la política. Ibid. 


SPANISH SOUTH AMERICA 


ARTICLES 


Ernesto PLarone. El maiz y su importancia económica y social para el pueblo venezolano. 
Temas econ. (Caracas), Feb., 1953. 

Fiver ARANEDA Bravo, Los estudios históricos en Chile [cont.]. Atenea (Santiago), July-Aug., 
1953. 

RarFAEL ÁnELLO SaLceno, Origen de la prisión de Miranda. Bolívar (Bogotá), May, 1953. 

FERNANDO ScawaLs. Apuntes históricos sobre la evolución de nuestra influencia internacional y 
diplomática en América. Mar sur (Lima), Nov.—Dec., 1952. 

CaxLos Derreapo Urrutia. La potencialidad agropecuaria del Perú. Ibid., Jan.-Feb., 1953. 

Jorce Larne v Larn. El acta de independencia de Centro América. Anales Mus. nac. David ]. 
Guzmán (San Salvador), Dec., 1952. 

Carros Capunay MimBELA, Evolución de los servicios de la deuda externa del Perú. Rev. Fac. 
cien. econ. comerciales (Lima), Jan.—June, 1951. 

Gerarno Ramos Escupzno. La situación económica en el Perú, 1950-51. Ibid. 

GUILLERMO SERVANDO Pérez DeLcaDo. El poeta José E, Caro. Estud. americanos, Aug.-Sept., 
1953 

AnNALDO T. Musicn. Argentina, política, historia. Ibid., Oct., 1953. 

Junio Himscumann. La Universidad Técnica “Federico Santa María," Valparaiso, Chile. Ibid. 

EMMANUEL C. PauL. Bilan spirituel du boyérisme [cont.]. Rev. Soc. haitienne hist. geog. geol. 
(Port-au-Prince), Apr., 1953. 

Hernán Benítez. La Iglesia y el justicialismo, Rev. Univ. (Buenos Aires), Oct.-Dec., 1952. 

Juan Nasio, La universidad y el justicialismo. Ibid. 

MANUEL Scorza. La independencia económica de Bolivia. Cuadernos americanos (México, D.F.), 
Nov.-Dec., 1953. 

F, FerrÁNDEZ ALBorz, Benjamín Vicuña Mackenna, viajero extraordinario. Ibid. 

Luis ALBERTO SÁNCHEZ. González-Prada, olvidado precursor del modernismo. Ibid. 

Witt H. Suzaron, Jr. The Argentine Chemical Industry, Comments Arg. Trade (Buenos 
Aires), Nov., 1953. 

Warrer Damus, The Argentine Wool Trade (The 1952-53 Export Record; Prospects for the 
Current Season). Rev. River Plate (Buenos Aires), Nov. 10, 1953. 

Leon A. Mears. Private Foreign Investment and Economic Development: Venezuela, Saudi 
Arabia, and Puerto Rico. Inter-Am. Ec. Affairs, Summer, 1953. 

Joux C. Raysurn. United States Investments in Venezuelan Asphalt. Ibid. 
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Wicson ScHMipr. Venezuela, the International Monetary Fund and Multiple Exchange Rates. 
Ibid. 

AQUILES YcosoNE. El transandino [railroad] del Sur. Hechos e ideas (Buenos Aires), May, 1953. 

Norman D. Humpurey. Raza, casta y clase en Colombia. Cien. soc. (Washington, D.C.), 
June, 1953. 

Jack A. Damas. A Messiah among the Chiriguanos. Southwest Jour. Anthrop., Spring, 1953. 

José Jiménez Borya. José María Eguren, poeta geográfico, Letras (Lima), ist guar., 1952. 

Jorce W. ViLLacrés M. La gran vía interoceánica ecuatoriana a través del Amazonas (estudio 
geopolítico). Anales Univ. (Guayaquil). 1st and 2d quar., 1952. 

RosaLía Avatos pz Maros. El ciclo vital en la comunidad de Tupe. Rev. Museo nac. (Lima), 
XXI, 1952. 

RoserT G. Mean, Jr. Manuel González Prada: Peruvian Judge of Spain. PMLA, Sept., 1953. 

Juan FERRANDO. Origen de la deuda external del Uruguay. Rev. eccn., finanzas, admin. (Mon- 
tevideo), Sept.-Dec., 1952. 

Arruro Urouipr. Aspectos sociologicos de Bolivia. Rev. mexicana sociología (México, D.F.), 
Jan.—Apr., 1953. 

Ernesto Gun. La geografía y su aplicación en las ciencias sociales en Colombia. Rev. folklore 
(Bogotá), Dec., 1952. 

ManueL ABascaz Brunwr. Apuntes para la historia del teatro en Chile [cont.]. Rev. chilena 
hist. geog. (Santiago), Jan.-June, 1951. 

C. E. Ban. La República de Chile [cont.]. Ibid. 

EvcrNi0 PEREIRA Savas. Jacques Antoine Moerenhout y el comercio de perlas en Valparaíso. 
Ibid., July-Dec., 1951. 

Jorce Carmona YÁÑEZ, Notas al margen del tomo XVI de una “Historia de Chile” [by 
Francisco Encina] [cont.]. [bid. 

Penro Grases. Los escritos de Simón Rodriguez. Rev. soc. bolivariana (Caracas), July, 1953. 

GUILLERMO Soro. Apuntos para la histórica médica de los hospitales del Distrito Federal [Vene- 
zuela]. Rev. Soc, venezolana hist, medicina (Caracas), Jan.—Apr., 1953. 

Jaime Puerta Vásquez. Bolivar y el federalismo, Univ, port, bolivariana (Medellín), Feb.—Apr., 
1953- 

Emiio V, Mecassint. La universidad argentina. Univ. antioquia (Medellín), June, 1953. 

Luis Franco, GABRIEL Misrrat, e? al. Homenaje a José Marti en el centenario de su nacimiento. 
Anales univ, Chile (Santiago), 1st quar., 1953. 

ALEJANDRO RoLAn. La filosofía de las ciencias en Argentina. Pensamiento (Madrid), July- 
Sept, 1953. 

GnaciLIANO ArciLA VÉLEZ. Informe sobre las investigaciones etnológicas en el Bajo Cauca. Bol. 
Inst. Marco Fedel Suárez (Medellín), Sept.-Dec., 1951. 

Joncx Luis Bonczs. El escritor argentino y la tradición. Panorama, II, nc. 5, 1953. 

Luis RoBerRTO ALTAMIRA. Luis Gonzaga Cony y el Aula Académica de la Concepción en Córdoba. 
Anales Inst, arte americano (Buenos Aires), no. 5, 1952. 

Horacio VILLANUEVA. El Primer Congreso Internacional de Peruanistas, Rev. Inst, Americano 
arte (Cuzco), no. 6, 1952. ` 

Juan B. Lastres. Los cirujanos en la emancipación del Perú, Anales Fac. medicina (Lima), 
XXXV, no. 2, 1952. 

Mark Hecsrep. La composición de los alimentos peruanos. [éid. 

RoponLro G. Pessacno. Manuel Hermenegildo de Aguirre, precursor de nuestra diplomacia. 
Rev. Fac. der. cien. soc. (Buenos Aires), Apr., 1953. 

Mariano MONTEMAYOR. Supuestos jurídico-políticos de las relaciones argentinos-chilenos. Ibid. 

Juan Enrique Coronas, El Segundo Plan Quinquenal y el Poder Judicial. Ibid., May-June, 
1953. 

Ricarvo Zorraquín Becú. Formación constitucional del federalismo. Ibid. 

Luis Retssic. Hombres de América: Rivadavia el civilizador. Cultura universitaria (Caracas), 
Jan.—Apr., 1953. 

EDUARDO ACEVEDO LATORRE. Síntesis geo-económica del Departamentc de Bolívar. Anales econ. 
estadística (Bogotá), July-Sept., 1952. 

Turio Harper Doncmr. Panorama della storiografia argentina. Riv. stor. ital, Dec., 1952. 
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DocuMENTS 


Juan Perón. Mansaje presidencial al inaugararse el 87° período legislativo. Hechos e ideas 
(Buenos Aires), May, 1953. 

Id. La política agropecuaria del gobierno. Ibid. June, 1953. 

Cartas ineditas de Andrés Bello [concl.]. Rev. nac. cultura (Caracas), July-Aug., 1953. 

Resumen comparativo sobre las leyes de seguro social en Bolivia. Protección social (La Paz), 
Jan.—June, 1953. 

Foreign Capital Investment: Translation of ne Text of the Regulations Governing the Applica- 
tion of Law No. 14,222 [establishing mew conditions for forcign capital investment in 
Argentina]. Rev. River Plate (Buenos Aires3, Oct. 20, 1953. 

Documentos para la historia económica del Uruguay: La misión Ellauri en 1891. Rev. econ. 
(Montevideo), Mar.-May, 1953. 

Refirmación de la soberanía argentina sobr= las Islas Malvinas. Rev. Fac. derecho cien. soc. 
(Buenos Aires), May-June, 1953. 

Refirmación de la soberanía argentina en la Antártida. Ibid. 

GUILLERMO Rison Axa. Las cartas inéditas de Bolívar al Presidente de Haitá [Petión]. Repertorio 
boyacense (Tunja), Mar.-June, 1953. 


^ 


ERAZIL 


ARTICLES 


ANTONIO ALATORRE. Graça Aranha, novelista y pensador. Cuadernos americanos (México, D.F.), 
Nov.-Dec., 1953. 

TRISTÃO ALENCAR ARARIPE. Guerra do Paraguai. Rev. internat. hist. militaire (Rio de Janeiro), 
NO. 11, 1952. 

MARECHAL MASCARENHAS DE Morais. O exército brasileiro na segunda guerra mundial. Ibid. 

NELSON FREIRE LAVANÈRE WANDERLEY. A fórga aérea brasileira na segunda guerra mundial. Ibid. 

ALFREDO VALLADAO, José Antonio Marinho—Jos sertões do São Francisco ao alto cenário nacional. 
Rev. Inst. hist. geog. brasileiro (Rio de Janeiro), Oct-Dec., 1951. 

C. Fouquer. A consanguinidade de Dom Fedro IL. Anuario genealog. latino (Sao Paulo), V, 
1953. 

PASQUALE PETRONE. Aspectos geográficos e problemas da regio de Corumbatai. Bol. paulista 
geog. (Sáo Paulo), July, 1952. 

Dirceu Lino pg Marros. Contribuição ao =studo da vinha no estado de São Paulo—a região 
de Jundiai, bid. 

ELINA O. Santos. Geomorfologia da regián de Sorocaba e alguns de seus problemas. Ibid., 
Oct., 1952. 

Mário Franca. Vida e obra do Dr. Antório Farreira França, Rev. Inst. hist. geog. brasileira 
(Rio de Janeiro), July-Sept., 1952. 

ANDRADE Muricy, Contribuição do Brasil à música universal. Panorama, II, no. 5, 1953. 

A, Ducke and G. A. BLack. Phytogeographical Notes on the Brazilian Amazon. Anais. Acad. 
brasileira cien. (Rio de Janeiro), Mar., 1923. 

ALufsio DE ALMEIDA, Estradas e impostos Co sul do Brasil. Rev. arg. mun. (São Paulo), Nov., 
1952. 

FREDERICO Ronpon. Mato Grasso económico [cont.]. Rev. brasileira municipios (Rio de Janeiro), 
July-Sept., 1952. 

ANTONIO Terxera GUERRA. Contribuição ao estudo da geologia do Território Federal do Amapá. 
Rev. brasileira geog. (Rio de Janeiro), Jan.—Mar., 1952. 

Lista Marra CAVALCANTI BERNARDES. Tipos de clima do Estado do Rio de Janeiro. Ibid. 

Moacir PavacEAU. Estudo comparativo de alguns solos típicos do planalto central brasileiro. 
Ibid., Apr.-June, 1952. 

SeBAsTIÁO FERREIRA Soares. Notas estatisticas sôbre a produçao agrícola e carestia dos géneros 
alimentícos no Imperio do Brasil [cont.]. Bol. geog. (Rio de Janeiro), Jan—Feb., 1952. 

LiNcoLw pe Souza. Os xavantes e a civilizacio. Ibid. 

João CLroras. Evolução da agricultura [in B-azil]. Ibid., Mar.—Apr., 1952. 
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Lum BacoLiNx. Derecho e historia en el pensamiento brasileño. Estud, americanos (Sevilla), 
Oct., 1953. 

Jonce G. FeLizarpo E Paulo Xavier. Luiz de Figueiredo e sua descendência. Rev. Mus. Julio 
de Castilhos e arq. Rio Grande do Sul (Puerto Alegre), Jan., 1953. 

Anruro Ferreiro FiLHo. Caudilhos platinos e caudilhos rio-grandenses. Ibid. 

Dante pe Lavrawo. Vida administrativa do Rio Pardo ao tempo da monarquia. Ibid. 


DocuMENTs 


Hepna Pires Franco. Relação de promoções militares. Rev. Mus. Julio de Castilhos e Arq. Rio 
Grande do Sul (Puerto Alegre), Jan., 1953. 


Fravio A. Garcia, Bento Goncalves da Silva no período de 1811-1816. Ibid, 

Território das Missóes e Província Cisplatina [cont.]. Ibid. 

Documentação do conselheiro José Antonio Lisboa, financista do Brasil-reino e Brasil-império. 
Rev. Inst. hist. geog. brasileira (Rio de Janeiro), Oct.-Dec., 1951. 

VirciLi0 Corra FriLHo. Missões brasileiras nos arquivos europeus. Ibid. 


Books Received! 


Akten zur deutschen auswärtigen Politik, 1918-1945. Serie D (1937-1945), Band V, Polen, 
Südosteuropa, Lateinamerika, Klein- und Mittelstaaten, Juni 1937-Márz 1939. Baden-Baden: 
Imprimerie Nationale, 1953. Pp. Ixxxv, 831, 

Amacuer, RICHARD E, (ed.). Franklin's Wit and Folly: The Bagatelles. New Brunswick, N.J.: 
Rutgers University Press. 1953. Pp. xiv, 188. $4.00. 

ANDERSONS, Enoars, (ed.). Cross Road Country: Latvia. Waverly, Iowa: Latvju Grāmata. 1953. 
Pp. 386, Cloth $12.50, paper $9.80. 

Annuaire diplomatique, 1952. Rédigé sous la direction de Herserr v. Moos, et STANLEY 
VanvLier Ware. Paris: Presses universitaires de France, 1953. Pp. 634. 

ARGÜELLO, CanLos MoLINA. La enseñanza de la historia en Nicaragua. Memorias sobre la 
enseñanza de la historia, XI. Mexico, D.F.: Instituto Panamericano de Geografia e Historia, 
Comision de Historia. 1953. Pp. 222. $20.00 (m.mex.). 

AYMARD, ANDRÉ, and AUBOYER, JEANNINE. L'Orient et la Grèce antique. Histoire générale des 
civilisations, publiée sous la direction de Maurice Crouzet, t. I. Paris: Presses universitaires de 
France, 1953. Pp. xii, 701. 

Baron, Rotanp H. Hunted Heretic: The Life and Death of Michael Servetus, 1511-1553. 
Boston: Beacon Press. 1953. Pp. xii, 270. $3.75. 

BaLowin, MarsHaLL W. The Mediaeval Church. The Development of Western Civilization: 
Narrative Essays in the History of Our Tradition from tke Time of the Ancient Greeks and 
Hebrews to the Present. Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1953. Pp. ix, 124. $1.25. 

Banpoux, Jacques. La défaite de Bismarck: l'expansion coloniale française et l'alliance russe. 
Paris: Hachette. 1953. Pp. 358. 

Barxer, Sir ERNEST. Age and Youth: Memories of Three Universities and Father of the Man. 
New York: Oxford University Press. 1953. Pp. viii, 347. $5.00. 

BARNHART, Jonn D. Valley of Democracy: The Frontier versus the Plantation in the Ohio Valley, 
1775-1818. Bloomington: Indiana University Press. 1953. Pp. x, 338. $5.00. 

Becker, B., (ed.). Autour de Michel Servet et de Sebastien Castellion, Haarlem, Holland: H. D. 
Tjeenk Willink & Zoon. 1953. Pp. vii, 302. F. 15. 

BEEBE, WinLiam. Unseen Life of New York as a Naturalist Sees It. New York: Duell, Sloan 
and Pearce; Boston: Little, Brown. 1953. Pp. xiii, 165. $4.00. 

Benorson, Hermann. Einfiihrung in die alte Geschichte, Rev. ed. Munich: C. H. Beck. 1953. 
Pp. viii, 197. DM 8.50. See rev. of rst ed., AHR, LVI (July, 1951), 850. 

Ben Gurion, Davin. Rebirth and Destiny of Israel. Ed. and trans. from the Hebrew under 
Supervision of Mordekhai Nurock. New York: Philosophical Library, 1954. Pp. 539. $10.00. 

BrwsHALOM, Benzton. Hebrew Literature between the Two World Wars. Modern Israel Library, 
No, 2. Jerusalem: Youth and Hechalutz Department of the Zionist Organization. 1953. Pp. 
108, 

1 Includes all books received from October 15, 1953, to January 15, 1954. 
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Berr, Henri. En marge de l'histoire universalle. L'évolution de l'humanité. Synthèse collective. 
Paris: Albin Michel. 1953. Pp. x, 265. 690 fr. 

BERTHOFF, ROWLAND TAPPAN. British Immigrants in Industrial America, 1790-1950. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1953. Pp. ix, 296. $5.00. 

Besror, AnrHun E. Educational Wastelands: The Retreat from Learning in Our Public Schools. 
Urbana: University of Illinois Press. 1953. Pp. 226. $3.50. 

Berrs, EnwiN: Morris, (ed.). Thomas Jefferson's Farm Book: With Commentary and Relevant 
Extracts from Other Writings. Princeton: Princeton University Press for American Philosophical 
Society. 1953. Pp. xxiii, 552. $15.00. 

BzvriN, Lupwic. Bremen und Amerika: zur Geschichte der Weltwirtscha]t und der Beziehungen 
Deutschlands zu den Vereinigten Staaten. Bremen: Carl Schünemann. 1953. Pp. 356. 

BiccErT, ELIZABETH C. Guide to the Manuscript Collections in the Library of the Okio State 
Archaeological and Historical Society. Columbus: the Society. 1953. Pp. ix, 153. Cloth $2.50, 
paper $1.50. 

Bram, Cray, Jr. The Atomic Submarine and Admiral Rickover. New York: Henry Holt. 1954. 
Pp. viii, 277. $3.50. 

BLANSHARD, PAUL. The Irish and Catholic Power: An American Interpretation. Beacon Studies in 
Church and State. Boston: Beacon Press. 1953. Pp. viii, 375. $3.50. 

BORKENAU, Franz. European Communism, New York: Harper and Brothers. 1953. Pp. 564. 
$6.00. 

Boyn, Jurian P., (ed.). The Papers of Thomas Jefferson. Vol. VIII, 25 February to 31 October 
1785. Mina R. Bryan and ELIZABETH L. Hurrer, Assoc. Eds. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press. 1953. Pp. xxix, 687. $10.00. 

Brerron, Henry L. Szresemann and the Revision of Versailles: A Fight for Reason. Stanford 
Books in World Politics. Stanford: Stanford University Press. 1953. Pp. xii, 199. $3.00. 

Brocan, Owen. Roman Gaul. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1953. Pp. x, 250. $4.25. 

Brown, D. Mackenzie. The White Umbrella: Indian Political Thought from Manu to Gandhi. 
Berkeley: University of California Press. 1953. Pp. xv, 205. $3.75. 

Brown, DoucLas SUMMERS. 4 City without Cobwebs: A History of Rock Hill, South Carolina. 
Columbia; University of South Carolina Press. 1953. Pp. viii, 334. $5.00. 

BROWNING, ANDREW, (ed.). English Historical Documents. Vol. VIII, 1660-1714. New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1953. Pp. xxxii, 966. $17.50. 

Bruce, James. Those Perplexing Argentines. New York: Longmans, Green. 1953. Pp. x, 362. 
$5.00. 

Buck, Perer H. Explorers of the Pacific: European and American Discoveries in Polynesia. 
Special Publication 43. Honolulu: Bernice P. Bishop Museum. 1953. Pp. viii, 125. $1.75. 
Búcuner, Karu. Der Aufbau von Sallusts Bellum Jugurthinum. Hermes: Zeitschrift für klassische 

Philologie, Einzelschriften, Heft 9. Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner. 1953. Pp. 104. DM a. 

Burry, R. CarLYLE. The American Life Convention, 1906-1952: A Study in the History of 
Life Insurance. 2 vols. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts. 1953. Pp. xxx, 680; viii, 681— 
1397. $15.00. 

Burn, ANDREW RonznT. Agricola and Roman Britain. Teach Yourself History Library. New 
York: Macmillan. 1953. Pp. x, 182. $2.00. 

Burrerriezo, Herserr. Christianity, Diplomacy, and War. The Beckly Social Service Lecture. 
Nashville, Tenn.: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1953. Pp. 125. $1.75. 

BurrerrieLo, L, H. John Witherspoon Comes to America: A Documentary Account Based 
Largely on New Materials, Princeton: Princeton University Library. 1953. Pp. xiv, 99. $4.00. 

Casoca, H. W. M. von. Der Orient und sein Einfluss auf den mittelalterlichen Wehrbau des 
Abendlandes. Byzantinischer Souveräner Orden Constantin's des Grossen, Philo-Byzantinische 
Akademie, Historisches Institute Phrantzes, Mitteilungen der Castellologischen Kommission 
No. 1. Madrid: Philo-Byzantinischen Universität, 1953. Pp. 36. 

Canada, Archives publiques du. Division des manuscrits. Inventaire provisoire: Fonds des 
manuscrits, No. 2, Archives de la Marine. No. 3, Archives nationales. No. 4, Archives de la 
Guerre, Paris: 1953. Pp. 34. . 

Canoz, OLar. Soviet Empire: The Turks of Central Asia and Stalinism, New York: St. Martin's 
Press. 1953. Pp. x, 300. $5.00, 
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CARTER, CLARENCE Epwin, (comp.). The Territorial Papers of the United States. Vol. XIX, 
The Territory of Arkansas, 1819-1825. Washington: Government Printing Office. 1953. Pp. 
xiii, 1003. $6.50. 

Carron, Bruce. À Stillness at Appomattox. Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday. 1953. Pp. viii, 
438. $5.00. 

CaurHEN, Cuares E., (ed.). Family Letters of the Three Wade Hamptons, 1782-1901. South 
Caroliniana, No. 4. Columbia: University of South Carolina Press. 1953. Pp. xix, 181. $5.00. 

CHAKRAVARTI, K. C. Ancient Indian Culture and Civilization. Bombay: Vora. 1952. Pp. 342, 
xxvi, 4. $2.00. 

CHESTER, Epmunp A. 4 Sergeant Named Batista. New York: Henry Holt. 1954. Pp. x, 276. 
$3.50. 

Cros, Arney R., (ed.). Rice Planter and Sportsman: The Recollections of ]. Motte Alston, 
1821-1909. Introd. by Mary Aston Reap Simms, Columbia: University of South Carolina 
Press. 1953. Pp. xviii, 148. $4.50. | 

CHURCHILL, WiwsroN S. Stemming the Tide: Speeches, 1951 and 1652. Ed. by RANDOLPH S. 
CnuncuiLL, Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 1954. Pp. x, 379. $5.00. 

ChurcuiLL, Winston S. Triumph and Tragedy. The Second World War. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin. 1953. Pp. xvi, 800. $6.00. 

CLARK, WiLLiAM BELL. The First Saratoga: Being the Saga of John Young and His Sloop-of- 
War. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 1953. Pp. viii. 199. $3.50. 

Coren, Morris R. Reason and Nature: An Essay on the Meaning of Scientific Method. 2d ed. 
Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press. 1953. Pp. xxiv, 470. $6.00. 

CoLLas, Jouw P., and PLucxnetr, Txeonore F. T., (eds.). Year Books of Edward II. Vol. XXIV, 
12 Edward Ul. Hilary and Part of Easter, 1319. Publications of the Selden Society. Vol. LXX 
for the Year 1951. London: Quaritch. 1953. Pp. Ixxxix, 200. £3.135.6d. 

Couturier, Sarcenr F. Down East: Maine, Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, and the Gaspé. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 1953. Pp. 148. $5.00. 

Concha, JoncE Perez. Vargas Torres. 2d ed. Guayaquil, Ecuador: Casa de la cultura. 1953. 
Pp. 287. S. 45,00. 

CooMARASWAMY, ARANDA K. An Introduction to the Art of Eastern Asia. Social Science Papers, 
No. 2. Stanford, Calif.: Academic Reprints. 1953. Pp. 32. 75 cents. 

Corresäo, JAIME, (introd.). Jesuitas e Bandeirantes no Gucirá (1540-1640). Manuscritos da 
Coleção de Angelis, I. Rio de Janeiro: Biblioteca Nacional, Divisão de Obras Raras e Pub- 
licaçôes. 1951. Pp. 506. 

Cowprey, Mary BartLerr. American Academy of Fine Arts and American Art-Union. Vol. I, 
Introduction, 1816-1852. Vol. 1, Exhibition Record, 1816-1952. With a History of the 
American Academy by 'THeoDoRE Sizer. Foreword by James Thomas Flexner. New York: 
New-York Historical Society. 1953. Pp. xiv, 3115 v, 504. $7.50. 

Cross, M. CLAIRE. The Free Grammar School of Leicester. Department of English Local History, 
Occasional Papers, No. 4. Leicester: University College. 1953. Pp. 51. 6s. 

Council of Europe: Procedure of the Consultative Assembly. New York: Columbia University 
Press. 1953. Pp. 184. 75 cents. 

Curtiss, Jonn SHELTON. The Russian Church and the Soviet State, 1917-1950. Boston: Little, 
Brown. 1953. Pp. x, 387. $6.00. 

CuveLier, Mgr. J. Note sur la documentation de l'histoire du Congo. Extrait du Bulletin de 
l'Institut Royal Colonial Belge, XXIV, fasc. 2, 1953. Brussels: the Institute. 1953. Pp. 30. 
DANGERFIELD, RoYDEN. The New Japan. Headline Series, no. 102. New York: Foreign Policy 

Association, 1953. Pp. 62. 35 cents. 

Danron, EmiLY MiLLER, (ed). Pioneering Leaders in Librarianship. First Series, American Library 
Pioneers, Vol. VIII. Chicago: American Library Association. 1953. Pp. 202. $4.25. 

Davioson, Martua, (ed.). A List of Published Translations from Chinese into English, French, 
and German, Part I: Literature, exclusive of Poetry. Tentative ed. Ann Arbor: J. W. Edwards 
for American Council of Learned Societies. 1952. Pp. xxix, 179. 

Decras, JANE, (ed.). Soviet Documents on Foreign Policy. Vol. 1I, 1933-1941. Issued under 
the Auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs, New York; Oxford University 
Press. 1953. Pp. xxii, 500. $8.50. 

De Pauw, Rev. Gommar A. The Educational Rights of the Church and Elementary Schools in 
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Belgium. Catholic University of America Canon Law Studies, No. 336. Washington: Catholic 
University of America Press. 1953. Pp. xiv, 148. 

Detroit in lis World Setting: A 250-Year Chronology, 1701-1951. Detroit: Detroit Public 
Library. 1953. Pp. 311. i 

DzurscH, KarL W. Political Community at the International Level: Problems of Definition 
and Measurement. Foreign Policy Analysis Series, No. 2. Princeton: Organizational Behavior 
Section, Foreign Policy Analysis Project, Princeton University. 1953. Pp. v, 71. 

DeVoro, Bernar, (ed.). The Journals of Lewis and Clark. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 1953. 
Pp. lii, 504. $6.50. 

Dickason, Davip Howard. The Daring Young Men: The Story of the American Pre-Raphaclites. 
Bloomington: Indiana University Press. 1953. Pp. x, 304. $5.00. 

Draincer, Davin. Staples Alphabet Exhibition: The Alphabet throughout the Ages and in All 
Lands. London: Staples Press. 1953. Pp. 82. 25.64. 

Dorris, JONATHAN TRUMAN. Pardon and Amnesty under Lincoln and Johnson: The Restora- 
tion of the Confederates to Their Rights and Privileges, 1861-1898. Introd. by J. G. RANDALL. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 1953. Pp. xxi, 459. $7.50. 

Dos Passos, Joun. The Head and Heart of Thomas Jefferson. Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday. 
1954. Pp, 442. $5.00. 

Doucras, Justice WiLLiAM O, Washington and Manifest Destiny. ‘Address at the Opening 
of the Library of Congress Exhibition Commemorating the Centennial of the Territory of 
Washington, May 14, 1953. Washington: Library of Congress; distrib, by Government Print- 
ing Office. 1953. Pp. 35. $1.75. 

Dunnam, ArrHur Louis, La Révolution industrielle en France (1815-1848). Bibliothèque 
d'Histoire économique et sociale. Paris: Marcel Rivière, 1953. Pp. xvi, 417. 1200 fr. 

Ecxrzs, Rosert B., and Hare, RicHARD W., Jr. Britain, Her Peoples, and the Commonwealth. 
McGraw-Hill Series in History. New York: McGraw-Hill. 1954. Pp. xi, 794. $6.00. Textbook. 

Exuison, WiLLiam H., and Price, Francis, (eds.). The Life and Adventures in California 
of Don Augustin Janssens, 1834-1856. San Marino, Calif.: Huntington Library. 1953. Pp. 
xi, 165. $4.00. 

ELserge, WiLLarD H. Japan's Role in Southeast Asian Nationalist Movements, 1940 to 1945. 
Issued under the Auspices of the International Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1953. Pp. v, 182. $3.25. 

ErwzrL-SurToN, L, P. A Guide to Iranian Area Study. Comp. under the Auspices of the Com- 
mittee on Near Eastern Studies of the American Council of Learned Societies. Ann Arbor, 
Mich.: J. W. Edwards for ACLS. 1952. Pp. iii, 235. 

ERDMANNSDORFFER, BERNHARD. Mirabeau, Stuttgart: K. F. Koehler. 1953. Pp. 242. 

EwinG, WiLLIAM S., (comp.). Guide to the Manuscript Collections in the William L. Clements 
Library. 2d ed. Ann Arbor: Clements Library. 1953. Pp. ix, 548. $4.00. 

FEassy, W. R., M.D., (ed.). Official History of the Canadian Medical Services, 1939-1945. Vol. 
II, Clinical Subjects. Ottawa: Edmond Cloutier. 1953. Pp. xv, 537. $5.00. 

FeicL, HERBERT, and Bropseck, May, (eds.). Readings in the Philosophy of Science. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts. 1953. Pp. ix, 811. $6.00. 

FELLNER, Fritz, (ed.). Schicksalsjahre Österreichs, 1908-1919: Das politische Tagebuch Josef 
Redlichs. Vol. I, 1908-1914. Veróffentlichungen der Kommission für neuere Geschichte 
Osterreichs, 39. Graz: Hermann Bôhlau. 1953. Pp. xix, 295. Cloth $4.80, paper $4.40. 

Finru, Sir CuarLes. Oliver Cromwell and the Rule of the Puritans in England. Introd. by G. M. 
Youwc. The World's Classics, No. 536. New York: Oxford University Press. 1953. Pp. xx, 
488. $2.00. Reprint. See rev. of rst ed., AHR, VII (October, 1901), 130. 

Fismer, Mies Mark. Negro Slave Songs in the United States. Foreword by Ray ALLEN BILLING- 
TON. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press for American Historical Association. 1953. Pp. 
xv, 223. $4.00. 

Forrsrer, Frreprich WILHELM. Christ and the Human Life. Trans. from the German by 
Dante F, Coocan, Jr. New York: Philosophical Library. 1953. Pp. ix, 333. $5.00. 

Former, Henry. Franco-Spanish Rivalry in North America, 1524-1763. Glendale, Calif.: 
Arthur H. Clark. 1953. Pp. 346. $10.00. 

Foz, Rosert. L'idée d'empire en Occident du v* au xiv? siècle. Collection historique. Paris: 
Aubier, Editions Montaigne. 1953. Pp. 251. 585 fr. 
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Forn, EpwiN H., and Emery, Epwin, (ecs.). Highlights in the History of the American Press: 
A Book of Readings. Minneapolis: Un versity of Minnesota Press. 1954. Pp. xi, 398. $6.50. 

Fraser, C, M., (ed.). Records of Antony Bek, Bishop and Patriarck, 1283-1311. Publications 
of the Surtees Society, Vol, CLXIL Darham and London: Andrews and Co. and Bernard 
Quaritch for the Society. 1953. Pp. xix, 252. 

pos FRANK, Franklin D. Roosevelt: The Ordeal. Boston: Little, Brown. 1954. Pp. 320. 

6.00. 

FréviLLe, Henri. L'intendance de Bretagze (1689-1790): Essai sur l'histoire d'une intendance 
en Pays d'Etats au xvin siècle. 3 vols. Rernes: J. Plihon. 1953. Pp. 514, 382, 418. 3600 fr, 

Funser, ELIZABETH CHAPIN, (ed.). Essex Sessions of the Pesce 1351, : 377-1379. Essex Archaeo- 
logical Society, Occasional Publications, No, 3. Colchester: Wiles anc. Son for the Society. 1953. 
Pp. ix, 216. 355. 

Gares, PAUL WaLLace. Fifty Million Acres: Conflicts over Kansas Land Policy, 1854-1890. 
Ithaca: Cornell University Press. 1954. Pr. xiii, 311. $4.50. 

bur Frank, (ed.). Dictionary of Mysticism. New York: Philosophical Library. 1953. Pp. 
208. $5.00. 

GERHART, EUGENE C, American Liberty asd “Natural Law.” Introd. by Roscoz PouNp. Boston: 
Beacon Press. 1953. Pp. xi, 212. $3.00. 

Gerson, Louis L. Woodrow Wilson and the Rebirth of Poland, 1914-1920: A Study in the 
Influence on American Policy of Minorzy Groups of Foreign Origin. Yale Historical Publica- 
tions, Miscellany LVIII. New Haven: Yale University Press. 1953. Pp. xi, 166. $4.00. 

GILLON, Sram A., (ed)., Selected Justicicry Cares, 2624-1650. Vol. I. Edinburgh: J. Skinner 
for Stair Society. 1953. Pp. viii, 320. 

Greson, Lawrence Henry. The Great Var for the Empire: The Culmination, 1760-1763, 
The British Empire before the American Revolution, Vol. VIII. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
1954. Pp. xxxii, 313, xlix. $7.50. 

Greene, Evarts B., and Morais, Ricuarp B. 4 Guide to the Principal Sources for Early Ameri- 
can History (1600-1800) in the City o” New York. 2d rev. ed. by Richard B. Morris, New 
York: Columbia University Press. 1952 Pp. xxxvi, 400. $10.00. See rev. of rst ed., AHR, 
XXXV (January, 1930), 413. 

Haies, C. Grove, (ed.). The Threat of Soviet Imperialism, Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 
1954. Pp. xvi, 402. $5.00, 

Haxe, Enwaro. Epicikeia: A Dialogue or Equity in Three Parts. Ed. by D. E. C. Yare, Yale 
Law Library Publications, No. 13. New Haven: Yale University Press for Yale Law Library. 
1953. Pp. xxix, 152. $2.50. 

HaLL, A. Hamer. The Fundamentals of Vorid Peace. New York: Philosophical Library. 1953. 
Pp. 112. $3.00, 

HaMiLToN, RAPHAEL N., SJ. The Story of Merquette University: An Object Lesson in the 
Development of Catholic Higher Education. Milwaukee: Marquette University Press. 1953. 
Pp. xi, 434. $6.00. 

HaMMoNp, Grorce P., and Rey, Acarito. Don Juan de Oñate, Colonizer of New Mexico, 1595- 
1628. In 2 parts. Coronado Cuarto Centennial Publications, 1549-1940, Vols. V and VI. 
Albuquerque: University of New Mexi-o Press. 1953. Pp. xvi, 584; xv, 585-1187. $20.00 
per set. 

Hannay, Rogerr Kerr, (calendared by) Te Letters of James the Fourth, 1505-1513. Ed. 
with a Biographical Memoir and an Irzrod. Ey R. L. Mackie, assisted by ANNE SpPILMAN. 
Publications of the Scottish History Seciety, 3d Series, Vol. XLV. Edinburgh:, T. and A. 
Constable for the Society. 1953. Pp. Ixx3, 338, 8. 

HanLow, Vincent, and MADDEN, FREDERIK. British Colonial Developments, 1774-1834: Select 
Documents. New York: Oxford University Press. 1953. Pp. xxi, 619. $7.00. 

Harris, MARSHALL. Origin of the Land Tenure System in the United States. Ames: Iowa State 
College Press. 1953. Pp. xiv, 445. $7.50. 

Hayek, F. As (cd.). Capitalism and tke Historians, Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 
1954. Pp. vii, 188. $3.00. 

Hesseurine, WiLLiAM B. Pioneer’s Mission: The Story of Lyman Copeland Draper. Madison: 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin. 1954. Pp. ix, 384. $4.50. 

Hirst, L. Fasian. The Conquest of Plague A Study of the Evolution cf Epidemiology. Foreword 
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by Lieut-General Sir Wiuuiam Macartmur. New York: Oxford University Press. 1953. 
Pp. xvi, 478. $11.00. 

re RicranD. The Rebirth of Austria. New York: Oxford University Press. 1953. Pp. ix, 
263. $3.50. 

Historic American Highways: Significant Incidents in the Development of Highway Transporta- 
tion in Colonial America and the United States during more than Four Centuries. Washing- 
ton: American Association of State Highway Officials, 1953. Pp. 183. 

Historic Church Silver in the Diocese of Southern Virginia. Historic Tidewater Arts and Crafts, 
Series III. Norfolk: Norfolk Museum of Arts and Sciences. 1953. Unpaginated. $1.00. 

HoFrMan, PauL G.; Jonson, GERALD W.; RoYALL, KENNETH C.; Wriston, Henry M. The 
Present Danger: Four Essays on American Freedom. Ed. by ALLEN MaxweLL. Dallas: South- 
ern Methodist University Press. 1953. Pp. vi, 99. $2.00. 

HoLtey, I. B. Jr. Ideas and Weapons: Exploitation of the Aerial Weapon by the United 
States during World War 1; A Study in the Relationship of Technological Advance, Military 
Doctrine, and the Development of Weapons. Yale Historical Publications, Miscellany LVII. 
New Haven: Yale University Press. 1953. Pp. xii, 222. $3.75. 

Hooker, RicHarD J., (ed.). The Carolina Eackcountry on the Eve of the Revolution: The 
Journal and Other Writings of Charles Woodmason, Anglican Itinerant. Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press for Institute of Early American History and Culture, Williamsburg. 
1953. Pp. xxxix, 305. $5.00. 

House, ALBERT VirGiL, (ed.). Planter Management and Capitalism in Ante-Bellum Georgia: 
The Journal of Hugh Fraser Grant, Ricegrower. Columbia University Studies in the History of 
American Agriculture, No. 13. New York: Columbia University Press. 1954. Pp. xvii, 329. 
$4.75. 

Hunt, RockweELL D. California in the Making: Essays and Papers in California History. Introd. 
by Marcorw R. ErseLen. Caldwell, Idaho: Caxton Printers. 1953. Pp. xiv, 325. $6.00. 
‘Ickes, Harotp L. The Secret Diary of Harold L. Ickes: The First Thousand Days, 1933- 

1936. New York: Simon and Schuster. 1953. Pp. xi, 738. $6.00. 

International Conferences, Participation of tke United States Government in, July 1, 1951- 
June 30, 1952. Including the composition of United States Delegations and summaries of the 
proceedings. Prepared in the Division of International Conferences, Department of State. Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office. 1953. Pp. xvii, 362. $1.00. 

Iroquois Eagle Dance: An Offshoot of the Calumet Dance by Wirtuiam N. Fenton. With An 
Analysis of the Iroquois Eagle Dance and Songs by GEwrRUDE Proxoscn KuraTH. Smithsonian 
Institution, Bureau of American Ethnology, Bull. 156. Washington: Government Printing 
Office. 1953. Pp. vi, 324. $1.50. 

Jackson, R. M. The Machinery of Justice in England. 2d ed. New York: Cambridge University 
Press. 1953. Pp. ix, 372. $6.00, 

JonwsroN, B. F., et al. Japanese Food Management in World War II. Publication of the Food 
Research Institute, Stanford University. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1953. 
Pp. xii, 283. $7.50. 

Knicur, Evocar W., (ed.). 4 Documentary History of Education in the South before 1860. In 
5 vols. Vol. V, Educational Theories and Practices. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1953. Pp. vii, 533. $12.50. 

Konetzxe, RicHARD. Colección de documentcs para la historia de la formación social de His- 
panoamérica, 1493-1810. Vol. I, 1493-1592. Madrid: Consejo Superior de Investigaciones 
cientificas. 1953. Pp. xxvii, 671. 

KousouLas, DrMrrRI0s G. The Price of Freedom: Greece in World Affairs, 1939-1953. Syracuse, 
N.Y.: Syracuse University Press. 1953. Pp. xi, 210. $4.00. 

Kraeuwe, Emi G., (ed.). The Brooklyn Museum Aramaic Papyri: New Documents of the 
Fifth Century 3.0. from the Jewish Colony at Elephantine. Publications of the Department of 
Egyptian Art, New Haven: Yale University Press for the Brooklyn Museum. 1953. Pp. xv, 
319, 23 plates. $10.00. | 

Kraromkovskv, I. Y. Among Arabic Manuscripts: Memories of Libraries and Men. Trans. from 
the Russian by Tartana Minorsky. American Council of Learned Societies, Russian Trans- 
lation Project Series No. 16. Leiden: E. J. Brill. 1953. Pp. viii, 196. 
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Kraus, MICHAEL. The Writing of American History. Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. 
1953. Pp. x, 387. $5.50. 

La Follette, Robert M., June 14, 1855- June 18, 1925. Chapters I-XXVI by Belle Case La Follette. 
Chapters XXVII-LXXII by Fola La Follette. 2 vols. New York: Macmillan. 1953. Pp. xx, 
730; Vii, 731-1305. $15.00. 

LAMBERT, Jonn R. Arthur Pue Gorman. Southern Biography Series. Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press. 1953. Pp. ix, 397. $6.00. 


Lancror, Gustave. Réalisations françaises de Cartier à Montcalm. Montreal: Chantecler. 1951. 
Pp. 210. 


Landsbókasafn islands. Árbók 1952. IX. ár. Reykjavik: Hólar. 1953. Pp. 96. 

Larsen, Econ, An American in Europe: The Life of Benjamin Thompson, Count Rumford. New 
York: Philosophical Library. 1953. Pp. 224. 54.75. 

Las Casas, BARTOLOMEO DE. The Tears of the Indians. Trans. by Jonn Puurs. Stanford: Aca- 
demic Reprints. 1953. Pp. 134. $6.50. Reproduction of English edition of 1656. 
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The Chicago Meeting, 1953 


The American Historical Association held its sixty-eighth annual meeting 
on December 28, 29, and 30, 1953, at the Conrad Hilton, Chicago. Registrations 
numbered 1,292, with 405 of these being advanced registrations. Eighteen affil- 
iated societies, associations, conferences, and similar groups met concurrently 
with the Association. Except for a joint session and a luncheon of the American 
Society of Church History, at the Blackstone Hotel, and a daily tea and an 
exhibit at the Newberry Library, all the sessions were held at the Conrad Hilton. 
In all there were forty-eight general and joint sessions, luncheon conferences, 
and dinner meetings. 

Local arrangements were in the able and experienced hands of Stanley 
Pargellis of the Newberry Library to whom an Association meeting in Chicago 
is an old story. Other members of the Committee on Local Arrangements were 
Paul M. Angle of the Chicago Historical Society, Daniel J. Boorstin of the 
University of Chicago, Robert F. Fries of DePaul University, Everett Graff, J. 
Daggett Harvey, Richard S. Hooker of Roosevelt College, Paul Kiniery of Loyola 
University, Richard Leopold of Northwestern University, and Franklin Meine, 
Members of the staff of the Conrad Hilton, especially James C. Collins and Joseph 
O'Brien, were most helpful. Guy Stanton Ford, Boyd C. Shafer, and the Wash- 
ington office of the Association contributed much to the success of the meeting. 

The Committee on Program consis:ed of Lynn M. Case of the University 
of Pennsylvania, David Harris of Stanford University, Leonard W. Labaree of 
Yale University, C. Vann Woodward of the Johns Hopkins University, and 
Howard M. Ehrmann of the University of Michigan (chairman). The program 
was the result of many suggestions; some made by members on their own 
initiative, others offered in response to a direct appeal. It would make too long 
a list to name all who helped, but in addition to members of the program 
committee, the chairman is indebted especially to David Owen of Harvard 
University, William H. Dunham of Yale University, Sidney Painter of the 
Johns Hopkins University, William C. Bark of Stanford University, Kent 
Roberts Greenfield of the Department of the Army, Beatrice Hyslop of Hunter 
College, Hajo Holborn of Yale University, Charles Jelavich of the University of 
California, Berkeley, Charles E. Odegeard of the University of Michigan, and 
Harvey Wish of Western Reserve University. To those who arranged the pro- 
grams of the sessions and to the many participants belongs any praise that may be 
due for the success of the meeting. 

While there was no central theme to the program, there was an emphasis 
on certain areas and periods. The history of Europe was stressed, including 
medieval, early modern, and recent European history; also Latin Ámerica. There 
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was a focus on England in the thirteenth and.fourteenth centuries, on Europe 
since 1763, and on the Christian religion in the Old and the New Worlds. 
Sessions were devoted to Byzantine history and to entrepreneurial history for the 
first time, and early American history again appeared on the program. 


II 


Two papers were read at the ancient history session presided over by J. W. 
Swain of the University of Illinois. From the fact that the ancient writers regularly 
spoke of the Seleucid Empire as the Imperium Macedonicum, Charles F. Edson 
of the University of Wisconsin in a paper on "Imperium Macedonicum: The 
Seleucid Empire and the Literary Evidence," concluded that the empire was | 
regarded strictly as a Macedonian national state, with political institutions roughly 
resembling those of Macedonia, and that its rulers were little concerned with 
dreams of a world state, or of the brotherhood of man, as has sometimes been 
alleged. Keith C. Seele of the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago 
in a paper entitled “The Pharaoh Ay and the Close of the Amarna Age," made 
ingenious use of scanty historical materials to reconstruct the life of Ay and his 
relation to the Pharaohs Akhenaton and Tutankhamun. In a lively discussion 
afterward many of the larger aspects of Egyptian imperialism in the Amarna 
period were considered. 

The first of six sessions on medieval history was entitled “East and West 
in the Early Middle Ages.” It was presided over by William C. Bark of Stan- 
ford University. In the opening paper, “Early Mediaeval Missionary Activity: 
A. Comparative Study of Eastern and Western Methods,” Richard E. Sullivan 
of Northeast Missouri State Teachers College maintained that the work of the 
Easterner was made relatively easy by the strong political support he was able 
to count on and by the pagans' profound respect for Byzantine culture. The 
Western missionary, whose best and steadiest support came from the church, 
had to rely much more on his own efforts and he had to present a much simpler 
form of Christianity than that transmitted by the Greeks. In treating “The Idea 
of Reform in the Early Mediaeval East and West" Gerhart B. Ladner of Ford- 
ham University discussed three ideological aspects which are of crucial signifi- 
cance in both the Eastern and in the Western tradition, viz., the ideas of (1) 
the return to Paradise, (2) the recovery of man's lost image-likeness with God, 
and (3) the Kingdom of God and the City of God. In his treatment of these 
ideas Professor Ladner brought out the differences between the positions of 
the Greek and Latin Fathers, emphasizing the importance and influence of St. 
Augustine's concept of clerical and intellectual monasticism, which had no 
parallel in the Christian East. 

In the final paper at this session, "Gold and Coins in the Mediterranean, ca. 
400-800," Carlo M. Cipolla, recently appointed professor of economic history 
at the University of Venice, pointed out that although many big coins circulated, 
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there was always one which prevailed as the international currency and of which 
most other big coins were only mere or less faithful copies. Between the end of 
the Roman Empire and up to ca. 700 the dominant coin in the Mediterranean 
area, including the West, was the gold solidus or momisma of the Byzantine 
Empire. After the monetary reform of Abd el Malek, however, the gold Moslem 
dinar soon won tremendous prestige and was used from Italy to Britain as well 
as in Moslem lands. Thereafter the Mediterranean world had two strong coins 
that enjoyed international prestige and circulated widely, and both were of non- 
Western origin. Economically and politically weak, Europe did not try to com- 
pete with Byzantines or Moslems but gave up any pretense of issuing a gold 
coinage and basically shifted to a silver one. In the first prepared comment 
Edward R. Hardy of Berkeley Divinity School referred particularly to the 
difference in ethos between Byzantine Orthodox and Latin culture. A. R. Lewis 
of the University of Texas asserted the importance of the absence in the West 
before 800 of an effective universal state, for when states began to be re-established, 
the basic patterns of Western religious, economic, and cultural life had already 
been laid down in response to organic social forces, an origin in freedom which 
has never lost its force. 

For the first time in recent years, possibly for the first time in the history of 
the Association, there was a session devoted exclusively to Byzantine history. 
The subject was “The Study of Byzantine History in American Universities,” 
with Glanville Downey of the Dumbarton Oaks Research Library and Collec- 
tion as chairman. Papers were read by Kenneth M. Setton of the University of 
Pennsylvania, Robert L. Wolff of Harvard University, and Theodore H. Erck 
of Vassar College. Mr. Setton's paper was entitled "Byzantine Politics and 
Economics in the Mediterranean World." In particular, he challenged the idea 
of the progressive atrophy of the empire, and showed that the Byzantines con- 
sistently and intelligently strove to preserve their state and their church, never 
despaired of their ability to do so, and rigorously disciplined themselves to this 
end. In the economic sphere, he stressed the extent of government control of 
economic activity, and supported the view that Byzantium long enjoyed a favorable 
balance of trade with Persian and Moslem lands. 

Mr. Wolffs paper, “The Byzantine Background of Balkan and Russian 
Statecraft and Diplomacy," dealt with the legacy of ideas and practices received 
by the Balkan and Russian Slavic states and also by the Ottoman Empire from 
Byzantium. He emphasized their influence upon the evolution of Russian 
caesaropapism and the Russian imperial autocracy. He showed how in their 
diplomatic relations with other powers both the tsars and the Sublime Porte 
long continued to hold the attitude of the Byzantine emperors toward foreign 
rulers, and to conduct their negotiations with them by Byzantine methods. Mr. 
Erck in a paper on “The Status of Byzantine Studies in the United States" surveyed 
the work being offered in the Byzantine field in American colleges and uni- 
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versities and the amount of Byzantine source materials available in English trans- 
lation for such work. He pointed out the great need for translations of the 
Byzantine secular historians. Gray C. Boyce of Northwestern University com- 
mented on the value of a knowledge of Byzantine history for the historian of 
the West in the Middle Ages, and A. E. R. Boak of the University of Michigan 
expressed confidence in the development of Byzantine studies in the United States. 
Nearly a hundred and fifty persons attended this session. 

The session entitled “Mediaeval England” was presided over by Sidney 
Painter, the Johns Hopkins University. William Huse Dunham, Jr., Yale Uni- 
versity, read a paper on “The Kingdom and the Crown in Mediaeval England.” 
He sketched the process by which the crown became an institution independent 
of the person of the king and how it gradually acquired powers and privileges 
which not even the king could deprive it of. Before the end of the Middle 
Ages the crown was regarded as immortal and as comprising the whole realm. 
In 1533 it became completely sovereign—subject to no earthly power. Fred A. 
Cazel, Jr., of the University of Connecticut read a paper entitled “Royal Finance 
in the Thirteenth Century.” After a brief summary of the sources of informa- 
tion available on the subject, Mr. Cazel discussed the various types of revenue 
enjoyed by the English kings and gave estimates of their total income at vari- 
ous times. He then pointed out that while extensive and valuable work had 
been done on the royal income, the king’s expenditures had received little atten- 
tion. He gave some tentative figures indicating that some two thirds of the royal 
income was used for war and diplomacy. Michael R. Powicke of the University 
of Toronto discussed “Edward II and His Army.” His chief concern was to show 
the constitutional importance of the transition from the feudal levy to the “con- 
tracted” army. The king's efforts to extend the traditional military service owed 
by all free men were opposed by both the barons and local groups. The com- 
munities simply wanted to prevent such an extension, but the barons wanted to 
make it depend on parliamentary consent. In the reign of Edward III the baronial 
viewpoint triumphed. 

Barnaby C. Keeney of Brown University ably summarized the three papers. 

He pointed out that in the Middle Azes as later there had been opposition to 
` separating the crown and the king. He suggested that the idea of the royal pre- 
rogative needed study as well as the corcept of the crown. In connection with Mr. 
Powicke's paper Mr. Keeney expressed some doubt whether anyone really knew 
what the men of the time meant by "community of the realm." One commenta- 
tor speaking from the floor suggested the importance of considering the methods 
used to raise naval forces as well as troops for the army. Another supplied a 
recent legal definition of the royal prerogative. Miss Helen Cam of Harvard 
University stated that she believed this definition essentially reflected the medieval 
conception of the prerogative. In her view the prerogative was the royal power - 
outside the law not over it. 
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Professor Cam read a paper cn “Local and National Representation in Eng- 
land under Edward I and Edward IF” at the joint session of the American His- 
torical Association and the International Commission for the History of Represen- 
tative and Parliamentary Institutions. Gaines Post of the University of Wisconsin 
presided. The motive force toward representation, Miss Cam said, may come 
from either of two parties. On the side of the community the motive may be 
the saving of time or expense, the wish for greater efficiency (the committee), 
the need of a spokesman to present a common petition or report, or the need 
of accredited agents for the purpose of litigation. The ruler may impose a repre- 
sentative technique if he wishes to get from the community information as to 
local customs, resources, or occurrences, especially in connection with judicial 
actions; reports on the conduct of royal agents; or co-operation in the process of 
assessing and levying taxes. The transition from enforced co-operation to effective 
consent is masked to some extent by the development of a juristic theory as to 
the need for consent; the paper questions, she said, how far the consent of the 
representatives to taxation was more than formal in the period under discussion. 
The political motive for employing representation is bound up with the disintegra- 
tion of the feudal structure of society, with the corresponding redistribution of 
economic and social power. Frora the beginning of the thirteenth century, rep- 
resentation appears to be employed as a vehicle for political propaganda when 
kings wish to make contact with groups below the top feudal level, and it appears 
that barons, also, see its uses in this connection. 

First to discuss Miss Cam's paper, B. Wilkinson of the University of “Toronto 
maintained that Parliament was a creation of the monarchy and the community 
of the realm, not of the monarchy alone. The commons became an essential 
part of the community much earlier, he thought, than Miss Cam admitted, for 
during the baronial movement of 1258-65, when the barons needed their support, 
the commons began to participate in Parliament. The law and taxation demanded 
that they be called upon as a part of the consenting community. Moreover, Parlia- 
ment was chiefly a political assembly, a tractatus, in which equals discussed mat- 
ters in hand and came to agreement. Robert S. Hoyt of the State University of 
Iowa felt that Miss Cam might have included a discussion of ecclesiastical rep- , 
resentation. Moreover, he disagreed with her on these points: that the tenants of ` 
the lords had no feeling of being a corporate community and were not represented 
by the lords; that the sentiment of national unity existed before representatives 
in the name of the whole commuúnity took the oath of allegiance to Edward 
I in 1273; that demesne vills were possibly represented in theory in the reign 
of Edward I, but not in fact until 1322, when they were merged with the shires. 
He agreed, however, that because of feudal restrictions on representation, the 
royal authority took the initiative in creating Parliament, and that representatives 
were useful as a means of carrving the royal interpretation back to their com- 
munities. But again he disagreed in asserting that the commons played an 
important role in this period. 
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The third participant in the discussion, George L. Haskins of the Law School 
of the University of Pennsylvania, agreed with Helen Cam that the significant 
forms of representation were initiated from above, and warned against reading 
"democratic" back into Parliament in the time of Edward I and Edward II. 
Modern parliamentary government did not begin when representation became 
a regular feature of Parliament. In England, popular representation became asso- 
ciated with the work of a court of law, thus differing from the Continental 
development. Parliament started as an afforced meeting of the king's council 
as a tribunal set above the courts and departments of government. It was judicial 
in nature, and the business largely judicial —taxation and legislation were inci- 
dental. Hence the presence of elected representatives was not essential, but it was 
sometimes convenient for political considerations, as Miss Cam pointed out. 

The Mediaeval Academy of America held a dinner meeting at which Charles 
E. Odegaard of the University of Michigan presided. B. Wilkinson of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto spoke on “Politics and Politicians, Thirteenth- and Fourteenth- 
Century England.” He found in limited monarchy, which had been attained in 
its essentials by 1399, the outstanding feature of the age. It was not achieved 
by the barons developing old habits or pursuing self-interest, but by remarkable 
“pioneer efforts in political practice and thought, especially in matters such as 
the terms of co-operation between the king and his subjects, representation and 
consent, Baronial opposition succeeded for the most part precisely because the 
barons stood not only for their own but also for the general interest. Only on 
this basis could there ever have been achieved a “national” opposition to the 
crown such as that which constantly existed in England between 1215 and 1399. 

The joint session of the American Historical Association and the American 
Catholic Historical Association considered “The Problem of Civil and Ecclesiasti- 
cal Jurisdiction at the End of the Middie Ages.” John U. Nef, of the University 
of Chicago, served as chairman substituting for Charles H. McIlwain of Harvard. 
In his paper, retitled “The Absolutist Concept Mysteries of State and Its Late 
Medieval Origins," Ernst H. Kantorowicz of the Institute for Advanced Study 
brilliantly traced this concept as a late offshoot of the numerous cross-relations 
which had been going on between church and state throughout the Middle Ages. 
Emphasizing the technique of transferring theological thought to the political 
sphere, he drew on such illustrations as the use of the mystical marriage of Christ 
to the church transferred to the king and realm, wherein the king was occasionally 
termed the mysticus coniunx of the state. John A. Kemp, S.J., of Loyola Uni- 
versity, Chicago, discussing "The Problem of Papal Power under Innocent IV,” 
forcefully emphasizing the pope's achievements as an eminent canonist, drew 
attention to the distinction, in delineating medieval political theory, which must 
be made between the opinions of trained canonists and the publicists of Inno- 
cent's time. He underscored passages in Innocent's Commentary on the Decretals 
and in his Register in which the pope's interpretation of his power in civil 
affairs hinged upon the existence of cases of defectus justitiae. Commenting on 
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Professor Kantorowicz' paper, Gaines Post of the University of Wisconsin insisted 
that undeviating attention be given to the limitations on power in practice and 
theory present in the Middle Ages, which was a time, he reiterated, in which 
amoralism, Machiavellianism, and totalitarianism had not yet established their 
claims. Substituting for Stephen Kuttner, of the Catholic University of America, 
Gerhart B. Ladner of Fordham University supported Father Kemp in stressing 
the limitations which must be recognized as operating to qualify the meaning 
of the plenitude potesta in any discussion of medieval papal claims and practices. 


TI 


“Nationalism and Internationalism in the Renaissance” was the theme of 
a session at which Myron P. Gilmore of Harvard University presided. The 
first paper, read by Palmer A. Throop of the University of Michigan, was entitled 
“Castiglione: The International Ideal of Chivalry in Patronage.” After analyzing 
the phenomenon of patronage in the feudal courts of Provence, Mr. Throop 
showed how the Italian nobility adapted themselves to the despotic courts of the 
Renaissance based upon a money economy. Castiglione's Book of the Courtier 
provided a pattern for renovating a discredited nobility and this pattern became 
an international ideal adopted in varying degrees in the countries of northern 
Europe in the sixteenth century. In accordance with the ideals described by Castig- 
lione the nobility accepted participation in cultural activity under an enlightened 
prince for the welfare of the state. Felix Gilbert of Bryn Mawr gave the second 
paper, "Machiavelli: Again the Last Chapter of The Prince.” Mr. Gilbert surveyed 
briefly the varying interpretations of Machiavelli’s nationalism and suggested 
that a new approach to the problem might be found in the analysis of the intel- 
lectual elements that went into the making of Machiavelli's appeal. Mr. Gilbert 
suggested that Machiavelli, turning away £rom the parochialism of the Florentine 
ruling group and seeking a basis for an ethical revival, found it not in Savonarola's 
Kingdom of Christ but in the Petrarchan vision of Italy which he now linked 
with a realistic political program. 

"Erasmus: The International Mind" was the title of the third paper, read 
by Craig Thompson of the English department of Lawrence College. Mr. 
Thompson pointed out that Erasmus' internationalism was the result of experience 
and temperament as well as deliberation. He illustrated Erasmus' keenness of 
observation of national characteristics which was combined with the polemic 
on the evils of war and an insistence on the obligation to keep the peace. In 
conclusion he presented an Erasmus who cherished an ideal of humanity trans- 
cending the claims of any particular patriotism. The first commentator was 
E. H. Harbison of Princeton University. The body of his comment took the 
much appreciated form of an imaginary dialogue between Machiavelli, Erasmus, 
and More. By this device Mr. Harbison was able not only to bring out the degree 
of understanding and misunderstanding which might have existed among these 
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three great contemporaries but also to make clear the ambiguities in attempting 
to interpret the thought of any one of them from the standpoint of modern 
nationalism. 

The last speaker was Hajo Holborn of Yale who placed the whole discussion 
of Renaissance nationalism and the problems which had been raised by the 
various papers in a broader historical setting. He distinguished between medieval 
national claims embodying assertions of being more Christian than rival groups 
and the national sentiment in Italy linked to a new historicism. Accepting Mr. 
Gilbert's interpretation of Machiavelli, he contrasted the latter's innovations with 
the retrospective character of Erasmus” thought and outlined the fate of the 
new nationalism in the years of the Reformation. 

Palmer A. Throop of the University of Michigan presided over a session 
on “The West European Nation-State in the Age of Charles V.” Wallace T. 
MacCaffrey of Haverford College read a paper on the “English Political Crisis, 
1530-1560,” in which he pointed out that the control of the state was not, as on 
the Continent, vested in a monarchy resting on the pillars of a standing army 
and a paid bureaucracy and supported by extensive powers of taxation. England 
was ruled by the crown in close co-operation with a group of aristocratic coun- 
cilors, endowed by monastic lands and ennobled by royal decree. William J. 
Bouwsma of the University of Illinois, in a paper, "Francis I and the Power of 
the French Monarchy,” presented the thesis that although the state was becoming 
more centralized, the power of the king was declining- because it was shared 
with a court nobility, who determined matters of policy, while bureaucratic 
officials were escaping direct royal control. The third paper was by Rhea Marsh 
Smith of Rollins College, "Spain: Political Power in the Personal Union." Mr. 
Smith took the position that the real political authority based in the personal 
union was held by the Catholic rulers, who delegated their authority but never 
shared it with the nobility and clergy. Harold J. Grimm of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity commented on the papers, pointing out that the desire for peace on the 
part of the bourgeoisie in all three countries went far toward the increase of the 
crown's power in controlling an irresponsible and pugnacious feudality. Several 
critics from the floor discussed the point that Francis I must have had good reasons 
for entrusting power to the nobility again, and that his motivation in doing so 
remained unexplained. Altogether, it was a stimulating and profitable session 
in which it emerged that the nobility shared in an important way in the govern- 
ment of England, France, and Spain, aithough in the case of Spain there was 
less limitation on the power of the crown as a result of this adaptation of the 
feudality to the centralization of the state under a strong monarchy. 

'The joint session of the American Historical Association and the American 
Society for Reformation Research was presided over by Robert H. Fischer of 
the Chicago Lutheran Seminary. Quirinus Breen of the University of Oregon 
read a paper on "Marius Nizolius, 1488-1567: Ciceronian Lexicographer and 
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Philosopher.” Nizolius was the author of two memorable works: a large lexicon 
of Latin eloquence, based entirely on Cicero (Observationes in M. T. Ciceronem, 
1535), long a standard of its kind, and a philosophical book (De veris principiis 
. s philosophandi, 1553), which Leibniz reprinted in 1670, with notes and an 
introduction. Until recently comparatively few scholars have given Nizolius 
any attention. Mr, Breen discussed Nizolius and Ciceronianism, the lexicon, the 
polemical writings to 1553, and De veris principiis. In commenting on this paper 
Richard P. McKeon of the University of Chicago sought to clarify Nizolius’ 
place among the various Renaissance views of rhetoric. 

In the second paper, on “Luther and the Spanish Inquisition: The Case of 
Diego de Uceda,” John E. Longhurst of the University of New Mexico brought 
out the confusion that existed in the Spain of the 1520's between the heresy of 
the Protestant Martin Luther and the demands for church reform made by 
the Catholic humanist Erasmus of Rotterdam. The trial of Diego de Uceda is 
important not only because it is the first Lutheran trial conducted by the Inquisi- 
tion of Toledo but also because it illustrates the confusion in the inquisitorial 
mind between Luther and Erasmus, and demonstrates the dangers of unguarded 
talk in times of religious and patriotic excitement such as characterized Spain 
during the days of the Protestant Revolution. Mrs. Felix Hirsch of Bard College 
in commenting on the paper remarked that although Charles V tolerated Eras- 
mianism in Spain, by 1520 he used the Inquisition in Flanders against the books 
of Erasmus and Luther. Roman Catholic attitudes on the treatment of heretics 
were confused and complex until 1540. Rome was reluctant to grant other 
countries (e.g., Portugal) the privileges of the Inquisition. 

The topic of the joint session of the American Historical Association and the 
American Society of Church History was "The Nature of English Puritanism." 
Sidney E. Mead of the University of Chicago, president of the society, presided. 
Alan Simpson of the University of Chicago pointed out the tendency in Puritan- 
ism to run into a political utopianism, or unrealistic attitudes and actions, because 
of a basic ideological rigidity. George L. Mosse of the State University of Iowa 
argued that the nature of Puritan casuistry tended to force its political thinking 
in a Machiavellian direction. Jerald Brauer of the University of Chicago pre- 
sented a historical and theological analysis of the nature of the Puritan move- 
ment, The three papers will be published in the June, 1954, issue of Church History. 

"Changing Soviet Views of Russian History" was the theme of a general 
session in which two former Soviet historians, now associated with the Ford 
Foundation’s Research Program on the U.S.S.R., participated. C. E. Black of 
Princeton University also read a paper, and George B. Carson, Jr., of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago served as chairman. Leo A. Yaresh, formerly of the University 
of Kiev, in a paper entitled “Ivan the Terrible as Viewed by Soviet Historiogra- 
phy," noted the existence in pre-Soviet historiography of two major positions 
with respect to Ivan IV. While some Russian historians condemned his use 
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of terror, others found it possible to justify it on the ground that it was ultimately 
useful to the Russian state. Soviet historiography had adopted the second of 
these positions. In the works of M. N. Pokrovsky, published during the 1920's, 
major emphasis was placed on the historical regularity of the class struggle 
between the upper feudal nobility and the medium landholders and urban bour- 
geoisie, in whose interests and on whose initiative the struggle was waged. In 
Pokrovsky's opinion, Ivan's personal role in this struggle was unimportant. After 
the mid-1930's, however, Soviet historiography revised its estimate of Ivan’s signifi- 
cance. Thereafter stress was laid on his personal initiative in liquidating feudal 
relationships in Russia, and Ivan himself was depicted as a wise statesman who 
could, however, be harsh when necessary. 

C. E. Black, in discussing “The Reforms of Peter the Great in Soviet His- 
toriography,” stressed the importance of Pokrovsky, who maintained that Peter's 
reign was based on merchant capitalism, and that his policies needlessly squand- 
ered the wealth of the Russian peoples in the interest of a small minority. Shortly 
after Pokrovsky's death in 1932, a new interpretation insisted that the economic 
base of Russian society from the ninth to the mid-nineteenth centuries was 
“feudalism,” buts that within this framework rulers such as Peter represented 
a progressive influence. Peter the Great was now praised for centralizing the 
government and stimulating manufactures. From the mid-thirties to the mid- 
forties, Mr. Black said, Soviet historians enjoyed a degree of independence from 
ideological controls, and the publication of sources and scholarly monographs 
was resumed, primarily by scholars trained before the Revolution. More recently 
official views of Marxism have once again been enforced, and the primacy of 
Communist party requirements has become increasingly apparent. 

Konstantine F. Shteppa in the third paper, on “The Theory of the ‘Lesser * 
Evil in Russian Colonialism,” described the attempts at historical justification of 
Soviet Great-Power centralism. The formula of “the lesser evil” appeared in con- 
nection with the overthrow of the Pokrovsky school in the 1930's. It became 
popular, however, only after the appearance of M. Nechkina's letter to the editor 
of the journal Problems of History (1951, no. 4). The formula became a subject 
of lively discussion, but was then officially censured, while the discussion itself 
was condemned as unnecessary and harmful. It served to present Russian colonial- 
ism as an evil not absolute, as the Pokrovsky school had pictured it, but relative. 
But party policy required more than this—it required that the consequences of 
colonialism, if not colonialism itself, should be portrayed as something uncondi- 
tionally positive. The formula began to be interpreted to mean that all the nega- 
tive features of Russian colonialism were due to the tsarist government, while all 
the positive consequences of annexation to Russia were ascribed to the Russian 
people. 

In commenting upon Mr. Yaresh's paper, Anatole G. Mazour of Stanford Uni- 
versity dissented from the view that Ivan was only a bloodthirsty maniac. If 
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Ivan was difficult, so too were the boyars, who, since they offered nothing but 
obstruction, invited destruction. The operation on the Russian body politic which 
Ivan performed had to come. In the given time and under the given circum- 
stances Ivan acted as most contemporary sixteenth-century rulers would have 
acted. Jesse D. Clarkson of Brooklyn College suggested that if Mr. Black had 
had more time he might have elaborated certain themes. One such theme in 
Soviet historical writing would be the shif: from a dream of the Russian Revolu- 
tion as an episode in world revolution to a more practical consideration of Rus- 
sian national development and the needs of past Russian rulers in their respective 
Russian context. Soviet historiography should be seen as part of a general effort 
to give Soviet citizens an adequate idea of the Russian past instead of emphasiz- 
ing the phantom of non-Soviet people's revolutionary future, Fred S. Rodkey 
of the University of Illinois deplored the tendency to forget the vast turmoil of 
recent Russian history and: pleaded for more understanding of the effect on 
national outlook of such an upheaval as the revolution, two world wars, and forced 
industrialization. 

Breaking away from conventional themes in the study of the Balkans, the 
session devoted to southeastern Europe examined intellectual and religious 
facets of that area during the Ottoman overlordship. In his paper on "Greek 
Writers in Rumania and Their Influence during the Phanariote Period," G. 
Georgiades Arnakis of the University of Kansas revealed the extensive Greek 
impact upon politically articulate Rumanians and the stimulus thus imparted 
to the emerging nationalist cause. Charles Jelavich of the University of California, 
Berkeley, presented “Some Aspects of Serbian Religious Development in the 
Fighteenth Century.” He argued that Serbian intellectuals dwelling under the 
Habsburg flag, animated by rationalist convictions from the West of Europe, 
seized the leadership, intellectual and political, of the Serb nationality, repudiating 
subordination to Vienna, St. Petersburg, and Constantinople alike. The Orthodox 
Church, hitherto the exclusive spawning ground of the Serbian dream of inde- 
pendence, lost its traditional ascendancy. Secular currents merging with older 
religious loyalties infused fresh energy into the aspirations for Yugoslav unity. 
Taking as his subject, “Turkish Attitudes and the Question of Christian Equality, 
1839-1876," Roderic H. Davison of George Washington University probed the 
minds of four leading Ottoman statesmen and of the Turkish "people" concern- 
ing equality for Christian populations. Public leaders concurred in favoring a 
sort of supra-religious concept of Turkish citizenship—call it "Ottomanism." Yet 
popular opinion continued to regard Christians as inferior, an attitude which 
was heightened by experience with diplomatic, commercial, and religious agents 
from Christian Europe. Ultimately, successful drives by Christian groupings for. 
independence removed the questions of egalitarianism and Ottomanism from 
practical affairs. During the ensuing discussion, which was opened by James F. 
Clarke of Indiana University, Oscar Halecki of Fordham University called atten- 
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tion to the rich, almost untouched resources on Balkan history reposing in the 
Vatican and the Venetian archives. Arthur J. May of the University of Rochester 
took the chair for this session. 


IV 


The Modern European History Section of the American Historical Association 
held its luncheon conference on Tuesday, December 29, with Hajo Holborn of Yale 
University in the chair. Robert R. Palmer of Princeton University gave a richly 
documented and sparkling address on “The World Revolution of the West, 
1763-1801.” lt was his thesis that the West experienced an international or 
"world" revolution in the last third of the eighteenth century. It arose out of the 
Enlightenment, which had native roots in America as well as in Europe. The 
main idea was the demand for liberty both of the individual personality and of 
the individual within a political community. The American and French revolu- 
tions were the main phenomena, but democratic, radical, or revolutionary agita- 
tion of various forms can be traced in all the Western countries. The success of 
revolutionary efforts depended in all cases, including that of the American Revo- 
lution, on the military power of France. The general war after 1792 spread the 
revolution. Rather than by a spirit of crusade and expansionism the French were 
prompted by the war to destroy the class structure, church establishments, legal 
and economic systems on which the strength of their enemies rested. On the 
other side they were assisted by some collaborationism, but chiefly by apathy and 
loss of faith in the old order. The British for their part were driven by the war 
increasingly to espouse international counterrevolution and further growth of their 
empire. At times, and as expedient, the French gave encouragement to the lower 
classes and the British to Russia to take an increasing part in the affairs of the 
Western world. This interaction between war and revolution was not again 
paralleled until the twentieth century. 

The session devoted to “Some Aspects of the French Revolution” had for 
its chairman Beatrice F. Hyslop of Hunter College. There were three papers: 
“Iconoclasm in the French Revolution," by Stanley Idzerda of Michigan State 
College; “The Revolution and Archives” by Carl Lokke of the National Archives, 
Washington, D.C.; and “Barére and His Critics,” by Leo Gershoy of New 
York University. Mr. Idzerda drew a distinction in his paper between Revolu- 
tionary iconoclasm—the destruction of symbols of the Old Regime—and Revolu- 
tionary vandalism, a word coined by the abbé Grégoire—the wanton destruction of 
existing institutions and arts. The dilemma of the Revolutionaries, between 
destruction of objects recalling feudalism and the Old Regime and their desire 
to preserve great art was solved by encouraging iconoclasm and then calling it 
the “vandalism” of their enemies and by the creation of the Louvre and other 
museums. In the second paper, Carl Lokke traced the various measures that 
led to the establishment of the National Archives. The choice of Camus as 
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archivist, and the conscientious activities of his assistants while he languished 
in an Austrian prison, preserved much of the Old Regime, as well as the new 
records of the Revolutionary era. By reference to David Dowd's paper on “The 
French Departmental Archives and the Fulbright Microfilm Project” and Miss 
Hyslop's recent research, Mr. Lokke left the impression that voluminous archives 
have survived. 

The third paper dealt with one of the Revolutionary leaders who thus far 
has escaped an adequate biography. Mr. Gershoy illustrated the persistent vilifica- 
tion of Barére, the spokesman of Jacobin policy through the Terror, whose 
activity covered the entire Revolutionary era. Later critics repeated earlier uncriti- 
cal condemnations. Macaulay, in the comment on the 1844 edition of the mem- 
oirs of Barére, achieved the zenith of derogatory adjective and denigration. 
Recent general volumes that have embodied revision of the Revolution in general, 
have failed to re-examine his career. Barére was never the figure of a Robespierre, 
a Saint-Just, or a Marat, but did embody the bourgeois and democratic Revolu- 
tion. Louis Gottschalk of the University of Chicago commented on the histori- 
ography of the Revolution. Miss Hyslop pointed out that despite destruction of 
genealogical documents, the notarial records now preserved at the Minuterie 
can supply much information about the nobility. Frederick L. Nussbaum of 
the University of Wyoming spoke of the records of financial transactions, and the 
need for further study of those on international affairs. Miss Hyslop asked Mr. 
Gottschalk and Mr. Lokke about the possibility of an inventory of manuscript 
materials available in American libraries and archives. None has been attempted 
thus far, but some recent acquisitions were referred to, such as a large pamphlet 
collection recently acquired by the New York Public Library. 

Liberalism was the subject of a general session at which Crane Brinton of 
Harvard University presided. David Harris of Stanford University gave the 
topical paper on “Nineteenth-Century Liberalism: A Twentieth-Century Review.” 
He sketched its development in Eurcpe and Britain from the constitutionalism 
from above which followed the restoration of 1814 through the formal acquisi- 
tion of power by middle-class liberals in France and Belgium in 1830, in England 
in 1832, the great test and apparent defeat of liberalism in 1848, its revival in the 
third quarter of the century, when liberal parties were at their height, to its 
decline in the fourth quarter under pressure from democracy and nationalism. 
He found that liberalism in the first half of the century suffered from an inner 
contradiction never satisfactorily solved: its bill of rights embraced in theory 
equal rights for all men, but its political restrictions and economic practices tended 
toward the establishment of a new citadel of privilege. After 1848, though it 
accomplished the spread of constitutionalism throughout almost all Europe, 
it tended under the pressure of demands to use the state as an engine of democratic 
social reform to lose its members both to a conservative Right which incorporated 
many of its economic principles and to a socialist Left which incorporated its 
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egalitarian principles. By the end of the century, the new nationalism and the 
new irrationalism had been added to the forces undermining classical liberalism. 
Though there were grave weaknesses, both philosophic and practical, in nine- 
teenth-century liberalism, it was the heir and continuer of one of the great 
ideals of mankind. Both commentators were warm in their praise of the paper, 
but they thought that Professor Harris had not paid enough attention to the 
problem of defining liberalism. For his part, Professor Marshall Dill, Jr., of the 
University of Pennsylvania, felt that liberalism was in a sense comparable to 
the first stage the mystics describe—that of “purgation.” From this negative 
though most important step Professor Dill did not think nineteenth-century liber- 
alism had made the comparable advance to the mystic's “illumination.” Professor 
Charles C. Gillispie of Princeton University maintained that seen in perspective 
nineteenth-century liberalism had done most important work in making political 
democracy possible. He urged that a fuller analysis of the movement should go 
somewhat further into the economic and, in the widest sense, the social implica- 
tions of classical liberalism. 

“Religion, Politics, and Society in Early Victorian England” was the theme 
of the second joint session of the American Historical Association and the Con- 
ference on British Studies. J. H. Hexter of Queen's College presided. R. G. Cow- 
herd of Lehigh University and Gilbert Y. Cahill of Colgate University presented 
papers dealing with the role of the Dissenters in English politics from 1829 to 
1848. Mr. Cowherd in a paper on "The Politics of Dissent, 1832-1848," found 
in the Dissenters the representative type of the English middle class, and in their 
program of religious liberty, removal cf religious disabilities, municipal reform, 
public education by laymen, and church disestablishment the pattern of middle- 
class aspirations in the decades after Catholic Emancipation. Mr. Cahill in a paper 
entitled “Irish Catholicism and English Toryism” maintained that English 
"Tories and especially The Times devasteted the Liberals after Catholic Emancipa- 
tion by winning the support of a large sector of Nonconformity in a vigorous 
anti-Irish, antipapal, anti-Catholic campaign. He contended that the solidarity 
achieved among the masses of Englishmen by the evocation of these common 
antipathies was one of the elements that immunized England against the revolu- 
tionary epidemic that swept Europe in 1848. In his paper on "The Assault on 
Orthodoxy," Howard R. Murphy of Newton Centre, Massachusetts, challenged 
the common notion that the decline in orthodoxy was caused by evolutionary 
theories and the Higher Criticism. He demonstrated that in three significant 
cases—Cardinal Newman's brother, George Eliot, and J. A. Froude—loss of 
orthodox faith had resulted from a moral revulsion; from a sense that Christian 
orthodoxy was incompatible with a meliorist outlook on man and society. He 
suggested that the continued decline of orthodoxy to the present was probably 
due less to its difficulties in coming to terms with evolution and the Higher 
Criticism than to its failure to satisfy the consciences of the meliorists, In the 
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subsequent discussions it was suggested that the first two speakers had both 
overestimated the political power exercised by the Nonconformists, and had too 
readily identified them with particular social classes. The question of the relation- 
ship between the decline of orthodoxy in England and the earlier attacks on it 
during the Enlightenment in France was raised, 

In a session on “Fields for Exploration in the Italian Risorgimento,” at which 
K. R. Greenfield of the Department of the Army presided, Donald C. McKay of 
Harvard University led a discussion which invited attention to opportunities 
presented by the history of modern Italy as a field of study for American scholars. 
Mr. McKay emphasized the opportunity and obligation of historians to assist in 
correcting the "images" Americans and Italians have of each other's countries, 
and proceeded to point out special archival opportunities for contributions by 
Americans to further study of the themes and periods of the Risorgimento. All 
of the three papers read made much cf what American historians can contribute 
by virtue of their freedom from the domination of the national political emotions 
that have inevitably swayed the interest and views of Italy's own historians. All 
pointed out the importance of exploring more thoroughly the economic and social 
history of modern Italy. George T. Romani of Northwestern University, in his 
"Fields of Risorgimento Investigation in.the Mezzogiorno," invited Americans 
to study Italy's "question of the South," dwelt on the importance of taking a 
thoughtful second look at the efforts to solve it made by the despised Bourbon 
kings of Naples, and offered from experience useful advice about the conditions 
of research in southern Italy. H. Stuart Hughes of Stanford University in a 
paper on "The Aftermath: Problems Left” by the Risorgimento," presented a 
brilliant analysis of the successive interpretations of the period 1861-1900 by Italian 
historians, and pointed out the need of pushing further Croce's classic revision 
of the proto-Fascist interpretation of the liberalism of that epoch, to be accom- 
plished by systematic and disinterested investigation of its economic and social 
aspects, its reconciliation with the church, and the "parliamentary" regime in the 
light of the national-political necessities of the period. He made out a strong case 
for the opportunity for the younger generation of historians, taking off from the 
patterns that Jemolo, Chabod, Salvemini, and Delle Piane have sketched, “to 
rewrite the history of the decades 1861—1900 in less Mazzinian and more realistic 
terms." | 

Recent French history was the subject of two general sessions. The first session, 
devoted to “The Second Empire: A Centennial Retrospect,” opened with a paper 
by Melvin Kranzberg of the Case Institute of Technology on “Napoleon III's 
‘Liberalization’ of the Second Empire.” Mr. Kranzberg felt that political liberali- 
zation was brought about by pressure of the opposition and Louis Napoleon's 
desire to retain his power and pass it on to his son. Liberalization was only grudg- 
ingly and partially conceded. Moreover the authoritarian administration and the 
emperor's personal authority tended to undermine its benefits; and the new liberal 
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leaders, like Ollivier, sometimes resorted to authoritarian usages once they were 
in power. The result was a meager and half-hearted liberalism which hardly came 
up to the standards of the current nineteenth-century conception. The second paper, 
presented by David H. Pinkney of the University of Missouri, dealt «with 
“Napoleon III's Transformation of Paris: Origins and Development of the Idea.” 
Mr. Pinkney pointed out that the original idea came from Napoleon III, but he 
may have been influenced by city planning in America and England as well as 
by the ideas of his uncle and the Saint-Simonians. Piecemeal attempts had been 
made by previous regimes; but Napoleon III, with the aid of his resourceful and 
. inflexible prefect, Haussmann, aimed at a general transformation. The emperor 
was not primarily motivated by the desire of using broader avenues and squares 
to bring artillery to bear against Paris insurrectionist movements, but in a more 
constructive spirit he realized that the roots of discontent, unemployment, would 
be alleviated by public works projects and the stimulation to Paris business stem- 
ming from the transformation program. The final paper, by David S. Landes of 
Columbia University, was on the "Financial Revolution: New Bank and Old." 
It was during the Second Empire that a revolution in banking came to France by 
a trend from private commercial banking, such as that of Rothschild, to joint- 
stock investment banking, such as the Crédit Mobilier. While there was some 
personal rivalry between the old and new institutions, there was more participa- 
tion than opposition by the old banks in the new enterprises. Lynn M. Case of 
the University of Pennsylvania served as chairman of the meeting. 

The second session was on “Twentieth-Century France," with Edward W. Fox 
of Cornell University in the chair. Jere C. King of the University of California, 
Los Angeles, in a paper on "Marshal Foch's Rhineland Scheme: An Inquiry into 
Military Ethics," discussed the course of action proper for a commander-in-chief 
who, having just won a war, saw his government pursuing diplomatic policies 
which, in his professional opinion, promised to lose the peace. He showed how 
Marshal Foch tried to meet this situation by four tactics: threatening to resign 
in protest; holding his tongue and hoping for the best; offering his advice, even 
unsolicited; and maneuvering behind the scenes to produce a diplomatic fait 
accompli. Gordon Wright of the University of Oregon gave the second paper, 
"Peasant Politics in the Third Republic.” He suggested that a new phase in 
French agrarian history began about 1930. Prior to that time the peasantry had exer- 
cised its influence in a silent, unorganized, "passive and negative" way. Since 1930 
it is gradually becoming an active, aggressive, self-conscious segment of French 
society, determined to participate directly in the nation's affairs. In the final paper, 
on "Leon Blum and the Crisis in Contemporary French Socialism," Joel Colton 
of Duke University discussed the dichotomy between the party's Marxist, revolu- 
tionary, theoretical program and its reformist practice. Few phenomena of the 
contemporary French political scene, he said, have been more striking than the 
failure of the French Socialist party to live up to its high promise on the morrow 
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of liberation. Comment on the papers was offered by John C. Cairns of the 
University of Toronto, John B. Christopher of the University of Rochester, and 
Val R. Lorwin of the University of Chicago. 

A session under the chairmanship of Hajo Holborn of Yale University dealt 
with “Basic Forces in the History of the Second German Empire.” Otto Pflanze 
of the University of Massachusetts discussed “Bismarck and German National- 
ism.” In contrast to certain recent German interpretations which assume that 
Bismarck's empire was founded in opposition to the idea of nationalism, Mr. 
Pflanze emphasized Bismarck's exploitation of nationalism in the founding and 
strengthening of the empire. Nationalism was to him the means to solve the 
constitutional conflict and to fight the particularism of the states and the political 
parties. Although not a racial, cultural, or chauvinistic nationalist, Bismarck con- 
tributed to the fatal course of German history by creating a synthesis between 
popular nationalism, autocratic authority, and Prussian militarism. Gordon A. 
Craig of Princeton University, in a paper on “The Relations of Civilian and 
Military Authorities in the Second Empire” centered his discussion on the relation- 
ship of chancellor and chief of staff. The assumption that soldiers knew best what 
was good for the nation not only in the military field but also in politics was 
opposed by Bismarck but without full success. Actually, the elaborate adminis- 
trative reform of 1883, for which Bismarck bore some responsibility, encouraged 
the pretensions of the chief of staff. Hindenburg and Ludendorff were able during 
World War I to claim the right of the military to final decision in all political 
matters since the civilians and the emperor never faced up to the constitutional 
issue involved. John L. Snell of Tulane University took as his subject “Republic 
by Default,” the political crisis in Germany that followed the formation of the 
government of Prince Max of Baden. On the basis of extensive newspaper and 
archival studies he proved that Wilson’s refusal to demand categorically the 
kaiser’s abdication, William’s refusal to sacrifice his throne, the cabinet’s failure 
to force the abdication, the reluctance of the moderate reformers to renounce 
William were the defaults which gave rise to popular unrest and finally rebellion. 
The discussion was opened by E. Malcolm Carroll of Duke University, who 
elaborated on the complexity of the Bismarck problem and on the difficulty news- 
papers offered as a historical source. H. Stuart Hughes of Stanford University, 
though agreeing to the main thesis of the third paper, wished more weight given 
to the real possibilities of the constitutionalism which the cabinet of Prince Max 
represented. 


V 


Needs and opportunities for study of the relations between Scotland and the 
American colonies in the eighteenth century was the subject of a session arranged 
in co-operation with the William and Mary Quarterly, which is devoting its April 
issue to this topic. Leonard W. Labaree of Yale University acted as chairman. 
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Douglass Adair, editor of the William and Mary Quarterly and visiting professor 
at the University of Washington, opened with a paper on “Scotland and America: 
Some Comments and Suggestions for Study” in which he considered the question 
at large and offered several provocative suggestions for research in an area 
hitherto only little investigated. In the eighteenth century these two “provincial” 
regions of the British world (as a Londoner might regard them) were in many 
respects actually the most “progressive” and “creative” areas in the empire and, 
furthermore, were linked to one another in several important ways. These included 
Scottish migration to the colonies, trade, and an increasingly significant cultural 
and intellectual interchange. The speaker differentiated three Scottish groups and 
assayed their respective characteristics and contributions to colonial development: 
the Highlanders, the Lowland Scots, and the Scotch-Irish. He emphasized the 
need for study of the eighteenth-century Scot “on both sides of the Atlantic and 
both sides of the Irish Channel," using the techniques of cultural anthropology 
and social psychology, and suggested as a further fruitful field of study the parallel 
development of Calvinist Lowland Scotland and Puritan New England. Lowland 
Scotland, he went on to say, and particularly its university-trained men, influenced 
profoundly the attitudes and actions of Americans in the Revolutionary generation. 

Two shorter papers summarized research already under way in this general 
area. Jacob M. Price of Harvard University discussed “Glasgow and the Chesa- 
peake Tobacco Trade, 1707-1775." His paper outlined the spectacular rise of 
Glasgow to pre-eminence among the British outports in this important branch 
of eighteenth-century commerce and discussed the business organization of the 
Glasgow merchants, the place of the Scots tobacco factor in the colonies, and the 
significant part Scottish financial credit played in the development of the Pied- 
mont region of the tobacco colonies. Ian C. C. Graham of the University of 
Illinois read a paper on “The Eighteenth-Century Migration from Scotland to 
North America." He emphasized the need for understanding the conditions in 
both the Highlands and the Lowlands which contributed to the movement of 
population, stressing the twin problems of poverty and the slender means of sub- 
sistence. He also called attention to the migration of whole communities as a 
striking feature of Highland settlement in the colonies. Richard J. Hooker of 
Roosevelt College opened the general comment. He suggested the need for 
examining the factors in America which particularly attracted Scots to the colo- 
nies as well as those in Scotland which led groups and individuals to leave their 
old homes. He was unwilling to accept as fully established Mr. Adair's sugges- 
tion of the direct influence of Scottish political and social thought on American 
political and social action in the era of the Revolution, but readily agreed that 
this was a theory deserving of careful and systematic research, 

Two interpretations of Christian culture as a factor in the development of 
American democracy were presented at the joint session of the American His- 
torical Association and the American Studies Association. George Rogers Taylor 
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of Amherst College presided. H. Richard Niebubr of Yale University emphasized 
the doctrine of the covenant as important not only in the form which it took in 
colonial New England but as an essential factor whose influence has extended 
throughout our history. Though theological forms have changed, the sense of 
individual commitment has remained to influence our whole development. Max 
Lerner of Brandeis University pointed out the existence of polar strains within 
the Christian doctrine which have made it compatible with both antidemocratic 
and democratic movements. Less depends on the doctrine itself than on the pres- 
sures of the surrounding intellectual and social forces. In our era, he said, the 
great dangers to American democracy are conformism of mind and standardiza- 
tion of character. The great counterforce to these tendencies is the tradition of 
American religious nonconformism. To those who believe that the Christian 
metaphysic has made American democracy possible and held it together, Mr. 
Lerner entered a qualification. It is the dissenting pluralist tradition in religion 
rather than the religious orientation as such, which has been most strongly linked 
with American democracy. 

'The joint session of the American Historical Association and the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association was devoted to a discussion of “The Historical 
Work of Douglas Southall Freeman.” It was presided over by Thomas P. Aber- 
nethy of the University of Virginia. T. Harry Williams of Louisiana State Uni- 
versity discussed "Freeman on Lee,” He thought that Dr. Freeman showed great 
skill in handling military documents and a keen sense of fairness and honesty 
but that he, like Lee, looked upon the war as primarily a Virginia affair. Further- 
more, he consciously but mistakenly failed to take account of the movements of 
the Union armies and was, in general, too worshipful of Lee. Curtis P. Nettels of 
Cornell University discussed "Freeman on Washington." He was especially con- 
cerned about the fact that this work was undertaken at the instance of certain 
foundations which selected the author and subsidized the project. He did not 
think that such foundations were competent to make decisions on matters pertain- 
ing to history, and he considered the selection of Dr. Freeman an unfortunate 
choice. Granting his ability as a military historian, Mr. Nettels argued that he 
was not well grounded in the political history of the Revolutionary and post- 
Revolutionary years and that Washington's contribution to the history of this 
country was primarily political. The point was made from the floor that the 
foundations had consulted certain historians before selecting Dr. Freeman to write 
the life of Washington. 

Two aspects of Southern reconstruction were considered at the joint session 
of the American Historical Association and the Southern Historical Association. 
Francis B. Simkins of Longwood College served as chairman. Roger W. Shugg 
of the Rutgers University Press discussed “The Liberal Ideology and Reconstruc- 
tion." He explained events in the South during the ten years after the Civil War 
as seen by the editor of The Narion, Edwin L. Godkin. He said that this famous 
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publicist accepted at first the Radical prescription for the Southern problem but 
soon changed his mind as the process of Radical Reconstruction unfolded. Godkin 
did this to such a degree as to view with satisfaction the triumph of the Southern 
Conservatives. Otis A, Singletary of the Naval R.O.T.C. of Princeton University 
had for his subject “The Role of the Negro Militia in Radical Reconstruction,” 
Lieutenant Singletary said that Negro militias were organized in several Southern 
states to give protection to the Radical regimes against the violence of the South- 
ern whites, but were unable to stand up against the opposition of the Southern 
whites and vanished along with other aspects of Negro democracy. In commenting 
on Mr. Singletary's paper, Vernon L. Wharton of Texas State College for Women 
expressed the belief that the horrors of Radical Reconstruction have been over- 
emphasized and that the Negroes of the South did not have the strength to main- 
tain their constitutional rights. 

The luncheon meeting of the American Society of Church History was held 
at the Blackstone Hotel, with Carl Schneider of Eden Theological Society pre- 
siding. Sidney E. Mead of the University of Chicago gave the presidential address, 
“Abraham Lincoln's Last, Best Hope of Earth: The American Dream of Destiny 
and Democracy.” It will be published in the March, 1954, issue of Church History. 

The social ideas of five American historians were presented at a general session 
with well over a hundred in attendance, Harvey Wish of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity acted as chairman. William Jordy of Yale University spoke on “The Social 
Ideas of the Three Adams Brothers,” and pointed out that Charles Francis, Henry, 
and Brooks shared certain ideas in common concerning intelligent social reform. 
They stressed the relation of present problems to historical trends determined 
by “scientific” procedures derived from both German institutionalists and Com- 
tean positivists. However, events cheated the brothers of the reform roles that they 
had set for themselves, though Henry came closest to the active advocacy of social 
change. Wilbur R. Jacobs of the University of California, Santa Barbara, dealt 
with “The Social Ideas of Francis Parkman.” While Parkman was the conserva- 
tive type of nineteenth-century liberal, ready to support civil service reform, free 
trade, and Social Darwinism, he showed basic antidemocratic, anti-Indian, and 
anticlerical views. He opposed manhood and woman suffrage, prohibition, and 
pacifism. Certain of his intolerant views on social questions seem attributable to 
a distinct pattern of neurosis, 

Bert James Loewenberg of Sarah Lawrence College discussed “The Social 
Ideas of the Scientific School: John William Burgess.” Burgess thought of the 
state as the anchor of social stability but rejected majority rule democracy and 
political parties. The general welfare would be preserved by a wise race of phi- 
losopher kings. He idolized the Teutons as the great state builders and carriers 
of civilization, but he condemned the immigrant cultural invasion from southern 
and eastern Europe. However, the so-called “scientific school” of which Burgess 
was a member, did not share the same social views, though they agreed on the 
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creation of a tradition of scholarship, a philosophy of education, and a method 
of research, The discussion centered upon certain definitions of ideas used by 
the speakers. Most interesting was the hypothesis raised by Wallace Davies of the 
University of Pennsylvania. He raised the question whether, considering the 
social origins of such nineteenth-century historians as the Adamses, Parkman, and 
Burgess, the advance in economic progressivism is due to the change to a humbler 
social origin among present-day historians. Professor Loewenberg doubted that 
we have evidence to prove that historians have grown more progressive or that 
they have moved faster than their times. The chairman suggested that it might 
not be irrelevant to take a ballot among members of the session as to whether 
they had voted for Eisenhower or Stevenson in 1952. The ballot showed sixty for 
Stevenson, nineteen for Eisenhower, three for “socialist candidates,” and the 
remainder blank. 

War as a continuation of politics was the theme of the joint meeting of the 
American Historical Association and the American Military Institute. Brigadier 
General Lawrence H. Whiting, vice-president of the Institute, presided and 
. Colonel Vincent Joseph Esposito of the United States Military Academy was the 
speaker. 

Papers by Fred H. Harrington of the University of Wisconsin, on “The 
American Retreat from Asia, 1910-1920” and Herbert Feis of the Institute for 
Advanced Study, “Some Notes on Europe and Asia in American Foreign Policy, 
1933-1945” inaugurated a lively session on the rival attractions of Europe and the 
Far East as fields for the display of American economic, military, and diplomatic 
energies. L. Ethan Ellis of the University of Rochester moderated the session. 
The first paper traced American experiments with a vigorous Far Eastern pro- 
gram launched in the 1890's and continuing under various auspices until the eve 
of the First World War. Diplomatic setbacks and Japan's rising vigor discour- 
aged further aggressive activity in the area, and the war and postwar periods 
turned American diplomatic and economic interests toward Europe as a nearer 
and more likely area of opportunity. The result was several decades of Europe- 
first, during which Far Eastern affairs received less than their deserved share of 
attention. The second paper traced policy developments in which, despite a frame 
of reference according military priority to Europe, the United States attempted 
at the wartime conferences to assure China's present and future position as a 
Great Power; unfortunately, comparable steps were not taken to implement her 
physical power potential. The political decisions, taken in the belief that time 
and continued Russian co-operation would make possible their realization, were 
vitiated by the early fall of Japan, prompt American demobilization, and Russian 
recalcitrance; thus "leaving China low on the list" materially, as compared to 
Europe, contributed in an unforeseen fashion to the defeat of American hopes of a 
strong postwar China. 

A. spirited discussion was launched by William L. Neumann of the University 
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of Maryland, who agreed with Harrington's comment on decreased American 
economic interest in the Far East in the decade after roro but contended that 
strategic concern, on the other hand, mounted rather than declined, because of 
commitment to defense of the Philippines and desire to maintain the political 
integrity of China. Commenting on the Roosevelt period, he asserted that con- 
fused evaluation of competing urgencies in Europe and the Far East, with conse- 
. quent award of priority to the former, opened the way for Russia to fill the power 
vacuum in the latter area. Thomas H. LeDuc of Oberlin College agreed generally 
with the Harrington analysis but suggested that a practical working alliance with 
Britain, Japan's ally, minimized the possibility of an American Far Eastern policy 
strongly hostile to Japan. He contended vigorously that Roosevelt's Far Eastern 
policy was a failure and that, contrary to the Feis contention, such failure was 
not only foreseeable but was in fact foreseen. 

At a session on “The Military Threat to the United States, 1939-41,” at 
which Elmer Ellis of the University of Missouri presided, Stetson Conn, of the 
Department of the Army, discussed the threats present in the German military 
policies of the period, his material being drawn from the surviving German records 
and postwar interrogations. These reveal that Nazi plans, as contrasted with 
Hitler's probable intentions, went little beyond the domination of Europe and the 
destruction of the British Empire. While the United States was seen as an 
obstacle to these, its military ability to intervene was believed to be potential rather 
than actual. This led to a hope in Hitler's mind that a careful German policy 
would keep the United States from effective intervention until the more immedi- 
ate obstacles, Britain and the U.S.S.R., had been eliminated. Louis Morton, also 
of the Department of the Army, presented the Japanese plans from sources parallel 
to those used by Mr. Conn. He showed that these aims were to hold at least the 
areas held in China and to move south and secure control of the immense oil 
resources of Southeast Asia. The struggle over policy within the Japanese govern- 
ment was presented in detail showing that the 1941 decision to move against the 
French, British, and Dutch areas was accompanied by a hope of conciliating the 
United States. This hope was virtually ended by the economic actions of the 
United States in retaliation for Japan's attack on Indochina. After that the Japanese 
policy became one of preventing the United States fleet from interfering with its 
conquest of the Dutch and British possessions. Its plan was that with these 
resources at its disposal, Japan could develop a defense in depth which it could 
defend indefinitely. Both speakers pointed out the lack of any co-ordination of 
German and Japanese plans. 

Comment on these papers was offered by Thomas A. Bailey of Stanford Uni- 
versity. The fact that in 1941 neither Germany nor Japan had worked out plans 
for attacking the mainland of the United States, directly or indirectly, he said, 
is no guarantee that the Axis powers would not have perfected such plans later. 
The apathy and relative impotence of the United States encouraged the aggressions 
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of the Axis powers. If we had turned a more substantial fraction of our potential 
power into actual power before 1939, and had coupled it with a strong foreign 
policy, we could have controlled events more successfully in our own interest. 

Two sessions were devoted to the resources and research facilities and oppor- 
tunities of certain archives and special collections. At the luncheon session of the 
Society of American Archivists, Wayne C. Grover, Archivist of the United States, 
discussed “The National Archives at Age 20.” William D. McCain, director of 
the Mississippi State Department of Archives and History presided, and there 
were thirty-six in attendance. Dr. Grover spoke of the national organization that 
has been established since 1950 to deal with the large increase of federal records 
in the past two decades. This organization includes eleven federal records centers 
located throughout the United States. The National Archives meantime has 
accessioned nearly all the valuable older records of the government and is now 
concentrating on the improvement of its bibliographical controls. Staff has been 
increased since the war and, while much of the additional personnel has been 
absorbed by the growing reference workload, good progress is being made, Refer- 
ence services more than doubled in the decade 1943-1953. To make sure that all 
new recruits meet the desired minimum standards, a formal in-service training 
program in archival administration has been instituted. In conclusion, he said 
that the best foundation for an archivist is still the study of American history and 
government, ‘ 

The round table on “Special Collections for the Study of Recent History,” 
chaired by G. Bernard Noble of the Department of State, undertook to appraise 
the major special research resources in the United States covering the era of World 
Wars I and II. C. Easton Rothwell, director of the Hoover Institute and Library, 
analyzed the holdings of that institution. Since their origin in the Hoover War 
Collection, beginning immediately after World War I, these holdings have now 
become a comprehensive collection on war, revolution, and peace. Originally they 
were primarily European in character, but World War II made it clear that the 
problems of war, revolution, and peace must be studied in a world setting. The 
major blocs of materials today are those on western and central Europe, Russia 
and other Slavic countries, China, and Japan. Those on Turkey and the Arab 
countries approach major proportions. Smaller and unique bodies of material 
relate to South and Southeast Asia, Persia, and Africa, and revolutionary move- 
ments in the principal Latin-American countries. The materials cover chiefly 
the social sciences and lie primarily in the twentieth century. Emphasis has been 
placed on area collections which lend themselves to comparative study, and pri- 
mary sources predominate, with necessary reference tools and monographs. Under 
the auspices of the Hoover Institute, which is closely related to the Library, much 
research is undertaken, on an individual as well as on a group basis, and materials 
are available for significant studies in many fields. The resources of the Hoover 
Institute and Library, with the aid of a grant from the Ford Foundation, are now 
being rapidly processed so that they will all be ready for use in three years, 
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The holdings of the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library, and policies regarding 
their use were analyzed by Herman Kahn, director of the Library. Dr. Kahn 
explained that the papers, by virtue of the Roosevelt will, are the property of the 
federal government, administered by the National Archives. Nevertheless, legally, 
they remain personal papers, rather than official archives. These papers are an 
important source of information on almost every aspect of the general background 
and history of World War II, though they can seldom be regarded as the sole or 
chief source. They are especially valuable for the diplomatic record, because of the 
President's tendency to be his own Secretary of State. Steps are being taken to 
declassify the Map Room files, containing high-level correspondence on the con- 
duct of the war, 1942-1945. In pointing out that the great bulk of the Roosevelt 
papers are freely open to qualified researchers so soon after Mr. Roosevelt's death, 
Mr. Kahn warned against the presumption that all the confidential records of a 
responsible statesman could be made public property within a period of several 
months or several years. Other important papers in the Roosevelt Library include 
those of Harry Hopkins, Henry Morgenthau, Jr. and Ambassador John G. 
Winant. These are still subject to certain restrictions as to their use. 

Fritz Epstein of the Library of Congress explained the research resources of 
foreign origin, relating to World War II, in the Library of Congress, the National 
Archives, and the Departmental Records Branch of the Army. He called atten- 
tion to the Guide to Captured German Documents, published by the War Docu- 
mentation Project in Alexandria, Virginia, in the spring of 1953, which provides 
an invaluable survey of this captured documentation in various research centers 
in Washington and elsewhere. He noted that recently, by administrative declassi- 
fication actions, the Army had removed the restrictions on some 5,000 to 6,000 
linear feet of captured German materials in the Departmental Records Branch in 
Alexandria. These include documents of the High Command of the Armed 
Forces, records of Reich Ministries, records of the National Socialist party, and 
miscellaneous record groups of political and cultural significance. Important 
holdings of the Library of Congress include the so-called Himmler files, the files 
of Captain Wiedemann, the archives of the Deutsches Auslands-Institut, and 
` parts of the main archives of the National Socialist party, the Von Rohden collec- 
tion of German air documents, on the basis of which the history of the German 
air force during World War II can be written, the photographs of the so-called 
"Führerprojekt" which aimed at photographing all immovable works of art in 
Germany that might be endangered by aerial warfare, the photo-archives of Field 
Marshal Góring, records of the trials of war criminals in Germany, Japan, and 
Finland, and microfilms of the records of the Japanese ministry of foreign affairs. 
The holdings of the National Archives include microfilms of the German foreign 
ministry records for the First World War and the peace conference period, micro- 
films of the Stresemann papers, and records of the Japanese war and navy 
ministries. 

Donald McKay of Harvard University called attention to the need for co- 
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operation among the various research centers and the importance of avoiding 
duplication as much as possible, Paul Sweet of the Department of State referred 
to the fragmentation of great collections and stressed the need to supplement the 
inventories of Dr. Epstein with similar inventories in Germany and elsewhere. 

Two sessions dealt with local history. At the joint session of the American 
Historical Association and the National Council for the Social Studies, Philip 
D. Jordan of the University of Minnesota discussed “The Value of Local History 
to Broader Historical Study,” and Ralph Adams Brown of State Teachers College, 
Cortland, New York, “The Importance of Local History in the School Program.” 
John Haefner of State University of lowa acted as chairman. The proper func- 
tion of local history, Mr. Jordan emphasized, is not to supplement English or a 
social study, but to interpret and impart the historical heritage. In dealing with 
local data, pupils come face to face with sources of historical information and thus 
have an opportunity to evaluate evidence. Public school teachers seldom have the 
facilities for research in those areas with which the university professor is most 
concerned, nor the time for extensive research, The data of local history, however, 
are always available and research can be so limited in scope that it can be fitted 
into a busy schedule, 

The subject for the second session was “Training in Local History.” It was a 
joint meeting of the American Historical Association and the American Associa- 
tion for State and Local History, presided over by Mrs. Herbert Gambrell, director 
of the Dallas Historical Society. The panel members were Albert B. Corey, His- 
torian of the State of New York; S. K. Stevens, Historian of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Clifford L. Lord, director of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, 
Dr. Corey, speaking on “Training Local Historians in New York State,” described 
three annual activities: the one-day institutes, held in several centers so placed as 
to draw local historians from surrounding areas; the convention of the Associa- 
tion of Towns in New York State which devotes a portion of its program to sub- 
jects of interest to local historians; and the seminars in American culture, held 
annually at Cooperstown by the New York State Historical Association. Dr. 
Stevens next described “Pennsylvania’s Program.” He pointed out that the state 
does not have a highly organized or formal program. Since neither the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania nor the Pennsylvania Historical Association makes an 
attempt to work with local societies or historians, it has fallen to the Pennsyl- 
vania Federation of Historical Societies, in close relation with the Pennsylvania: 
Historical and Museum Commission, to co-operate with the local societies. In 
addition, the commission offers help in organizing societies. Dr. Lord presented 
“The Program in Wisconsin,” where the state society takes a leading part in the 
local history program. At the professional level, the state society presents, through 
the University of Wisconsin, four credit courses on training for historical society 
work which are accepted as a minor for the Ph.D. degree in American history. 

In addition to sessions which were mainly concerned with political, social, 
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intellectual, or religious history, were the sessions on agricultural, entrepreneurial, 
and business history. The Agricultural History Society held both a joint session 
with the American Historical Association and a luncheon conference. Well over 
seventy people attended the joint session at which Herbert A. Kellar of the State 
Historical Society of Wisconsin presided. Devoted to a consideration of the plan- 
tation system, the papers and the discussion comprised a survey of this field. Paul 
S. Taylor of the University of California, Berkeley, discussed “Plantation Labor 
Systems of North America, Seventeenth to Twentieth Centuries.” Albert V. House 
of Harpur College, State University of New York, in a paper on “Labor Manage- 
ment Problems on Georgia Rice Plantations, 1840-1860,” pointed out the simi- 
larity between the problems there and those which confront. owner-managers of 
small industrial enterprises today. He concluded that Georgia rice planters per- 
formed their managerial functions effectively. He warned students of Southern 
plantations not to allow the obvious human and moral shortcomings of the slavery 
system to blind them to the satisfactory economic productivity of slave labor under 
efficient planter management. Bennett H. Wall of the University of Kentucky 
read a paper entitled "An Appraisal of the Value of Plantation Labor in the Ante 
Bellum South," and Karl J. Pelzer one on “The History of Plantation Labor in 
Southeast Asia." Edwin A. Davis of Louisiana State University commented on 
the papers. 

At the luncheon conference of the Agricultural History Society, Edgar L. 
Erickson of the University of Illinois presided in the place of Colonel Edward 
N. Wentworth of Armour's Livestock Bureau, who was unable to attend because 
of illness. The luncheon speaker was Hubert G. Schmidt of the Newark College 
Branch of Rutgers University, who read a paper on “Postwar Trends in West 
German Agriculture." Mr. Schmidt, until recently an official agricultural adviser 
to West Germany, stated that during the first years following the end of World 
War II the farmers in that region were chiefly concerned to re-establish agriculture 
to its best status under the Nazi regime. This they had succeeded in doing by 
1950. Since then production has risen considerably above that of the years of 
Nazi control. He contrasted farming conditions in West Germany with the much 
less favorable conditions prevailing in East Germany. 

For the first time in the history of the December meetings a session was held 
on entrepreneurial history. As chairman, Thomas C. Cochran of the University 
of Pennsylvania explained that the conventional limitation of business history to 
the study of individual men or companies had led to the use of entrepreneurial to 
indicate a broad interest in business in relation to social and economic change. 
Fritz Redlich of the Research Center in Entrepreneurial History at Harvard Uni- 
versity in “The European Aristocrat as Business Leader in Sixteenth-Century 
Germany,” demonstrated by case histories that many sixteenth-century German 
aristocrats had been active businessmen. From the chamberlains and other high 
officials of royal or noble courts to peasants and serfs there was a range of business 
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activities that have been neglected by historians. German mining and metallurgy 
in particular were dominated by powerful noblemen. Dr. Redlich called Duke 
Julius von Braunschweig, who developed chemical manufacturing from the ideas 
of the alchemists, “one of the greatest business geniuses of all times.” Rondo E. 
Cameron of the University of Wisconsin agreed with Dr. Redlich’s ideas and 
produced further examples of entrepreneurial activity by important aristocrats. 

Even in America, where aristocratic privilege was largely absent, Bernard 
Bailyn of Harvard University in “Kinship and Trade in Seventeenth-Century 
New England,” found family ties the basis for major business ventures. Members 
of British mercantile families who came to the colonies established the early trade 
relations with the mother country. While a diligent and fortunate operator might 
rise to wealth within a generation and be accepted socially, the tendency was to 
keep the mercantile ranks closely integrated through intermarriage and the 
employment of relatives. Clarence L. Ver Steeg of Northwestern University 
charged Dr. Bailyn with somewhat exaggerating the role of kinship in seven- 
teenth-century business. Dr. Ver Steeg believed that what appeared to be a delib- 
erate policy of marriage for business reasons and of dealing largely through rela- 
tives may have been the chance result o£ the small number of people involved in 
these early operations. 

The joint session of the American Historical Association and the Business 
Historical Society was devoted to a discussion of the “Techniques and Signifi- 
cance of Business History.” The chairman was William Woodruff of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, O. A. Smalley and Kenneth Myers of Northwestern University 
read papers dealing with the organization and production of business histories, 
and Richard Wohl of the University of Chicago dealt, in his paper, with the 
significance of what he called “this young discipline.” While Mr. Smalley 
addressed himself to the motives and problems bound up in the promotion and 
sponsorship of business histories—particularly as regards the contractual relation- 
ship of scholar and company management, and the possible role of the university 
as trustee, Mr. Myers was concerned in outlining what he considered to be the 
most satisfactory methods of staffing and executing a business history project. 
In dealing with significance rather than methodology Mr. Wohl in a closely 
reasoned paper indicated the valuable results achieved through the detailed 
investigation of business records; although the emphasis he placed on the study 
of business history as an independent branch of knowledge was qualified by 
describing it as an isthmus rather than a self-contained island. 

Some of the most penetrating comments raised on these papers in the discus- 
sion which followed came from Messrs. Redlich, Hidy, Overton, and Williamson. 
In particular the discussion centered on a problem which is not unfamiliar to 
workers in other branches of the historical field, namely, how best can the business 
historian find the mean between, on the one hand, the austere work—shorn of 
synthesis and generalizations—expressing everything in terms of quantities, and 
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on the other hand (to quote Smalley), “an amorphous mass of related experience 
lacking both form and dimension.” 


VI 


Three sessions and a luncheon meeting were devoted to Latin America and 
one session each to Asia and Africa. Some eighty Latin-Americanists gathered 
for the twenty-fifth annual luncheon meeting of the Conference on Latin-American 
History. Alexander Marchant of Vanderbilt University, chairman of the confer- 
ence, presided. Manoel S. Cardozo of the Catholic University of America addressed 
the gathering on the topic “The Archives of the Acores and Portugal.” Recount- 
ing a summer's trip to those areas, Professor Cardozo, in a humorous yet instruc- 
tive manner, spoke on the Brazilian holdings in the mother country's repositories. 
He stressed the importance of the Arquivo Nacional da Torre do Tombo for 
Brazilianists and urged a careful study of the Arquivo Histórico Ultramarino, 
the military archive in Lisbon, and various provincial archives. One might well 
draw the conclusion that colonial Brazilian history is yet to be written from the 
documentary approach. 

At the joint session of the American Historical Association and the Confer- 
ence on Latin-American History, Lawrence F. Hill of Ohio State University pre- 
sided, in the absence of James F. King of the University of California, Berkeley. 
Mr. Hill introduced Richard M. Morse of Columbia University, who, in a fine 
prose style, spoke on “Sáo Paulo—A Cultural Interpretation,” He presented a 
synoptic view of the development of Sáo Paulo in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries through a selective examination of the city's cultural development. Special 
attention was paid to the mid-nineteenth-century romanticist movement and to 
the modernista movement that was inaugurated by the Semana de Arte Moderna 
in 1922. The central theme was that these two movements were informed by 
“states of spirit” rather than “bodies of dogma.” They therefore exhibit fuller, 
more suggestive expressions of the problems, intricacies, and potentialities of the 
urban order that emerged in agrarian Brazil; and of characteristics that uniquely 
pertain to the history of Sáo Paulo city itself. 

John Culver of the Case Instituté of Technology read and later defended in 
part the presentation of Jordan Young of Princeton University, “A Re-evaluation 
of the 1932 Sáo Paulo Revolution." In the past, Mr. Young contended, the revolt 
has been viewed as a liberal effort to break the dictatorial power of Getulio Vargas 
and as an attempt to establish a free and independent state of Sáo Paulo. In 
actuality it was designed to restore the status quo ante 1930. In fact it did hasten 
the calling of a national assembly, speed the industrialization of the state, 
increase the number of registered voters in Brazil, and create a new political 
climate in the paulista state which resulted in the election of Vargas as senator 
in 1945 and procured for him the state's backing in the presidential election of 
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1950. The effects of the 1932 revolt, therefore, proved the means by which Sáo 
Paulo resecured its position of political leadership in Brazil. 

The session on “Spanish Institutions Overseas,” presided over by Lewis Hanke 
of the University of Texas provided an opportunity to examine both the theory 
and the practice of Spain's colonial effort in America. Carlos E. Castañeda of the 
University of Texas emphasized the importance of the medieval heritage in his 
paper on “Spanish Medieval Institutions in Overseas Administration” which, 
because of his illness, was read by Cecil E. Johnson, also of the University of 
Texas. Professor Castañeda maintained that this heritage could be fully under- 
stood only by examining the customs and laws of the Spanish monarchy from 
the reconquest to the discovery of the New World. The institutions transplanted 
to America, their development and the reasons for their shortcomings, must be 
viewed in the light of certain basic, medieval concepts such as the dignity of man 
and the missionary obligations of the monarchs. These Christian ideals of the 
Middle Ages explain, Mr. Castañeda felt, the unending struggle of the crown 
and the church to convert and civilize the Indians. 

Philip W. Powell of the University of California, Santa Barbara, described a 
part of this policy as it was being put into practice in his paper “Crystallizing 
Frontier Institutions: Northern Mexico in 1600.” Professor Powell treated the 
Chichimeca frontier and demonstrated how the process of transplanting and 
adopting Spanish institutions actually put into operation overseas the basically 
benevolent Christianizing and Castilianizing aims of Spain. The work of Cap- 
tains Miguel Caldera and Juan Morlete in pacifying the Indians by kind treat- 
ment, gifts, and education, demonstrated that the military mind was flexible and 
desirous of using humane methods when possible. The opening scenes of North 
American frontier history, concluded Mr. Powell, “were not dominated by 
policies of vengeful “sword in hand” extinction or removal of tribes to make way 
for an arrogant civilization out of Europe. They were scenes of generally humane 
and intelligent integration of high and low cultures—and the scenes lived on in 
the Spanish New World mind." 

Bailey W. Diffie of the City College of New York addressed himself to 
Professor Castafieda's paper, which he felt was rather restricted because it 
omitted discussion of the political, economic, fiscal, commercial, technical, social, 
and cultural institutions in Spanish expansion overseas. Mr. Diffie challenged 
the assumption that the spiritual values transplanted by Spain to America were 
unique to that country or even to the Roman Catholic religion. Mr. Diffie con- 
cluded by stating that the idealization of the conquest was hard to reconcile with 
the facts. 

Donald W. Rowland of the University of Southern California limited his 
remarks to Professor Powell's paper. He agreed that a royal policy of protecting 
the Indians existed but that it was not particularly effective when delegated to 

„local leaders on far-flung frontiers. He wondered whether the peaceful and per- 
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suasive policy adopted by the military against the Chichimecas was not due to 
the successful resistance of these Indians to the warlike methods of the Spaniards. 
The peaceful method plus gifts was abandoned in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century for military campaigns, probably because of a lack of ready cash 
and increasing friction between the church and the military. 

Charles J. Bishko of the University of Virginia discussed both papers. He was 
troubled by Professor Castañeda's use of the term “medieval” as virtually a 
synonym for “spiritual,” “idealistic,” and even “Christian.” All Spanish sovereigns 
regarded it as their Christian duty to convert and protect the aborigines, but 
how to do this was by no means clear. It might be contended, observed Professor 
Bishko, “that what was most medieval in the Indies was not so much royal policy 
as the original, ephemeral but more typically medieval resurgence of a turbulent 
nobility, a quasi-manorial agriculture, a largely monasticized church, municipal 
liberties, and dynamic frontier expansionism.” Turning to Mr. Powell’s paper, 
Professor Bishko remarked that it showed that the Spaniard brought not only his 
historic institutions to the New World but also that same pragmatic flexibility in 
responding to new conditions, that same institutional inventiveness so often dis- 
played by his ancestors in the long succession of varying types of frontier from 
Covadonga to Tenerife. He questioned whether Professor Powell had allowed 
sufficiently for the Hispanizing and pacifying effect of other influences moving 
into the Chichimeca country—the real de minas, the frontier town, the Indian 
trader, the land grant system, and stockraising. The exigencies of a semiarid 
climate as well as Indian nomadism must be kept in mind, too, in interpreting 
Spanish advance northward, and Franciscan influence as well as the difficulties of 
combatting mounted Indians must be considered in the development of the peace- 
ful policy toward the Indians. 

The joint session with the Lexington Group was devoted to a consideration 
of “Brazilian Railways: Past, Present, and Future.” In general the speakers took 
the position that their subject matter constituted history-in-the-making, and sought 
to correlate their findings not only with the more general trends of Brazilian 
economic history but also with parallel developments in the long history of Ameri- 
can railroading. J. Fred Rippy of the University of Chicago opened the program 
with a brief sketch of the economic and social background of Brazil’s railway 
problem. Mr. William S. Kerr, executive assistant, Chicago, Burlington, and 
Quincy Railroad, and a consultant to the Joint Brazil-United States Commission, 
then addressed himself to the major task of summarizing and interpreting the 
findings of that commission, and integrating recent developments with the long- 
time economic trends in Brazil. Mr. Ralph Budd, chairman of the Chicago 
Transit Authority and chief consultant to the Joint Brazil-United States Commis- 
sion, concluded the formal part of the program with an interpretive commentary 
on the situation as a whole. Since there were representatives of some forty different 
universities and ten different railway companies among the eighty present, dis- 
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cussion was prolonged and lively. Comparisons and contrasts between Brazil and 
the United States, and even with Russia, were emphasized and considered. Owing 
to the unavoidable absence of Professor Stanley Berge of Northwestern University, 
who was to have served as chairman, Richard C. Overton, of the same institution 
and secretary of the Lexington Group, acted in his place, 

Nationalism in Asia was the topic of a session presided over by Woodbridge 
Bingham of the University of California, Berkeley. About eighty persons attended. 
Richard Cottam of Harvard University discussed “The Origins of Negativism 
in Iranian Nationalism.” The negative anti-British sentiment of the Iranians, he 
explained, goes back to the events of 1906 and following years. In 1906 Iranian 
nationalists were successful .in revolting against the old regime. They were 
admirers of British liberalism and believed that they would have the backing of 
the British. However, the efforts of the nationalistminded merchants, intelli- 
gentsia, and liberal religious leaders appeared to both British and Russians as a 
threat to the great power balance in Iran. The division of Iran into two spheres 
of influence, by the Anglo-Russian agreement of 1907, came as a great shock to 
Iranian nationalists. Hilary Conroy of the University of Pennsylvania spoke on 
“Japanese Nationalism and Expansionism.” He pointed out that Japanese nation- 
alism is a modern political manifestation, beginning in the 1880's, Although there 
was much of popular nationalism (minzoku shugi) and liberal nationalism 
(kokumin shugi) in the earlier development of “liberal” nationalism it inevitably 
lost its liberalism and became identified with official nationalism, known in Japan 
as integral or state nationalism (kokka shugi). Nationalist elements of all varieties 
and coloration, disagreeing on almost everything else, could and did, time after 
time, find an area of agreement which could be translated into action in expan- 
sionism. "In Nationalist Objectives in Modern India," Robert I. Crane of the 
University of Chicago showed how in India the agitation for political independence 
from the British was linked to a program of social and economic reform. 

Paul Knaplund of the University of Wisconsin presided at a session on "The 
Awakening of Africa." Colin R. Lovell of the University of Southern California, 
in "Afrikander Nationalism and Apartheid," sketched the historical background 
for the present policy of apartheid applied by the government of the Union of 
South Africa. He showed how it originated in a clash between the frontiersmen of 
European settlements and the Bantu peoples. The early European settlers adopted 
slavery and refused to recognize the equal rights of non-Europeans with Euro- 
peans. When, after the British had assumed control over the Cape colony, efforts 
were made to protect the interests of non-Europeans and to restrict the spread of 
European settlements, and, when slavery was abolished, about 12,000 Boers emi- 
grated and established their own states in the interior. This widened the field of 
conflict between Europeans and non-Europeans. At the time of the establishment 
of the Union of South Africa, defenders of the rights of non-Europeans tried to 
make it possible to safeguard their rights and to extend the voting privileges which 
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they had in the Cape colony to the other provinces of the Union. In this they were 
defeated. After the present government under Dr. Malan came into power, strenu- 
ous attempts were made to prevent the mingling of the races, to reduce the political 
power of the non-Europeans, and to segregate them from the Europeans. 

Garland G. Parker of the University of Cincinnati in a paper on “British 
Land Policies and Native Unrest in East Africa,” discussed the land problem 
as the background for the present trouble which the British authorities in the 
Kenya colony have with the Mau Mau. Only in the Kenya colony is there a fairly 
large European element in the population, which holds a considerable amount of 
the best land in the colony. In Uganda a native landlord caste was established in 
one province, but otherwise the effort was made to create small peasant holdings. 
In Tanganyika the rights of Africans have been carefully safeguarded and no 
serious land pressure problem exists in this territory. The same is true in Zanzibar. 
In Kenya the general aim has been to protect the Africans, but in this colony a 
European landlord class has acquired much political influence and the natives have 
increased to such an extent that land pressure has arisen and this economic factor 
has been important in creating unrest, Mr. Parker emphasized that the natives of 
Fast Africa need the aid, advice, and guidance of the British; but that on the 
other hand the British cannot achieve much without the support of the Africans. 
Local African leaders have lost sight of the need for co-operation. They are restive 
and impatient. 

Arthur N. Cook of Temple University, in discussing the topic “Self-Govern- 
ment in British West Africa” called attention to the fact that the appointment of 
Dr. Kwame Nkrumah as “Leader of Government Business” in the Gold Coast in 
February, 1951, made him a symbol to all Africans, white as well as black, of a 
sweeping Negro victory. Mr. Cook sketched briefly the life and training of this 
remarkable Negro leader and of his conflict with the British authorities which 
resulted in the grant of self-government to the Gold Coast. Mr. Cook also related 
the story of the growth of self-government in Nigeria and how the effort at estab- 
lishing it has been hampered by the fact that present-day Nigeria was created to 
suit the convenience of Britain and France and that within Nigeria there are 
sharp racial and religious divisions. 

‘In commenting on the papers, Harry Rudin of Yale University called atten- 
tion to the complexity of the problems presented by present-day Africa, Reginald 
Barrett, liaison officer for Nigeria, Washington, D.C., elaborated on the nature 
of the constitutional issues now being discussed in Nigeria. 


VII 


Under the title "Studies in Historiography" Shepard B. Clough summarized 
the forthcoming report of the Social Science Research Council's Committee on 
Historiography, which is scheduled to bear the title “The Social Science Approach 
to History." 'The summary of the report and the discussion that followed indi- 
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cated that the committee conceives of the social science approach as the use, where 
relevant and helpful, of the procedures used in the social sciences to arrive at 
truth and understanding. These include the deliberate use of theory, concept, 
operational working hypotheses, cumulative analysis, and other steps in rational 
operations. À proposed chapter on a summary of the social science theories that 
might be useful to historians has become, according to Mr. Clough, a survey of 
the social sciences with an emphasis on the most promising areas of development 
so far as the historian is concerned. The report also includes a chapter discussing 
some of the concrete studies that should result from an application of the social 
science approach to history. 

W. Stull Holt of the University of Washington presented a thoughtful criti- 
cism of the report. He emphasized the point that the social science approach to 
history, as the committee conceives it, is only one approach, and a limited one; 
that there is a danger that such an approach, if carried too far, might, in reducing 
“mass phenomena” to a decimal point, dehumanize historical study and deprive 
it of the essential human and poetic qualities in the life of man which the his- 
torian should reflect. Mr. Holt also felt that the report in its present state makes 
too wide a use of technical and abstract terms. In his view, the valuable section 
dealing with concrete studies in which the social science approach might result 
was insufficiently specific in character. 

R. R. Palmer of Princeton University found much in the report with which 
he was in agreement. While welcoming the social science approach to history, he 
doubted whether history could oz should become a social science because, in his 
view, history in the last analysis, elucidates concrete situations which are charac- 
terized, if not by accident, by a high degree of disproportion between cause and 
effect. This he illustrated with examples. 

Thomas Cochran of the University of Pennsylvania, the current chairman of 
the S.S.R.C. committee on historiography, replied to some of the criticisms of the 
report and amplified and clarified points about which there seemed to have been 
some misunderstanding. Professor Clough also replied to some of the criticisms. 
There was an interesting discussion from the floor, which seemed to promise a 
wide interest in the committee's report when it is available. Merle Curti of the 
University of Wisconsin, who was chairman of the session, provided some back- 
ground for the current committee's work and suggested that the report and the 
discussion obviously pointed to the need for the continuing active exploration by 
historians of the relations of their discipline to the social sciences. d 

On Tuesday morning approximately one hundred members of the convention 
turned their attention from the substantive questions which make up the bulk of 
an A.H.A. program to consider certain problems of teaching and testing. Specifi- 
cally, thé purpose of the session on "Testing Procedures" was to indicate some 
of the newer developments in the field of objective testing and to point out the 
utility, as well as the limitations, o£ these techniques. David Owen of Harvard 
University served as chairman. Harry Berg of Michigan State College, discussing 
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the problem of “Testing for Thought and Understanding in History,” sought to 
show that the soundly devised objective examination could be used to test for out- 
comes other than a command of factual detail. He argued, moreover, that the 
conventional distinction between “fact” and “interpretation” or “analysis” was 
only partly valid, since with many items on an objective test the correct response 
can be arrived at either by recalling what has been previously memorized or by 
a process of reasoning. The problems of testing in general education courses in 
history and the social sciences were surveyed by Paul L. Hanna of the University 
of Florida. He emphasized not only the value of well-constructed tests but also 
the pitfalls in which the unsophisticated tester may find himself trapped. He 
considered concrete questions of test-building, test-administration, scoring, and 
the like. Alice Felt Tyler of the University of Minnesota, a member of the com- 
mittee of historians responsible for the new Graduate Record Examination, dis- 
cussed testing at the advanced level. She explained the procedures followed in 
constructing the G.R.E.—the writing of items, the pretesting, the elaborate sta- 
tistical checks employed by the Educational Testing Service, under whose auspices 
the test was developed. The commentator was Dr. William Coffman of the Educa- 
tional Testing Service, Princeton, N.J., who added some observations drawn from 
his experience as a technical expert in the field of evaluation and testing. The dis- 
cussion, though lively, was more irenic than in many instances when “objective- 
type" enthusiasts confront champions o£ the “essay-type.” 

Some seventy-five members of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association 
were present at the dinner meeting to hear Robert Taft, professor of chemistry 
at the University of Kansas, speak on "History and Pictures." Walter P. Webb 
of the University of Texas presided. Mr. Taft discussed the historian's use of pic- 
tures and illustrations, and the barriers, difficulties, and prejudices in their use. 
He called attention to the practice, a fairly common one, of using an illustration 
and crediting it "From a contemporary illustration, courtesy the Library of Con- 
gress" (or other institution) in contrast with the methods of citing the ordinary 
sources of information used by the historian. As an example of the neglect of the 
illustration as a source of information, he cited the fact that of 574 articles in the 
first 37 volumes of the Mississippi Valley Historical Review only one bears any 
direct relationship to picture study or use. An exhibit of 300 prints from the 
Pennell Collection of photographs in the Library of the University of Kansas was 
on display in connection with Professor Taft's address. The photographs record 
life in a small midwestern town (Junction City, Kansas) and at an army post 
(Fort Riley) in the period 1895-1909. 

'The Newberry Library gave a tea each afternoon in the Scholar's Lounge for 
the members of the Association. A special exhibit was arranged for the occasion, 
consisting of catalogues of private libraries before 1800. The exhibit comprised a 
valuable collection of little-used source materials of special significance for the 
cultural relations of countries. 

The annual dinner meeting of the Association was held on Tuesday evening, 
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December 29, in the Grand Ballroom of the Conrad Hilton. There were 300 guests 
for dinner, and by the time the presidential address began the ends of the room 
and the balcony were comfortably filled. Dr. Stanley Pargellis, director of the 
Newberry Library and chairman of the Committee on Local Arrangements opened 
the meeting and introduced the toastmaster. In the course of his remarks, Dr. 
Pargellis paid tribute to Dr. Guy Stanton Ford, former Executive Secretary and 
Managing Editor of the Review, for his many years of devoted service to the 
Association. Mr. Laird Bell, chairman of the Board of Trustees of the University 
of Chicago, acted as toastmaster and presented the president of the Association, 
Professor Louis Gottschalk of the University of Chicago. His address, “A Pro- 
fessor of History in a Quandary,” was published in the January issue of the 
Review. 

Dr. Boyd C. Shafer, Executive Secretary and Managing Editor of the Associa- 

tion, announced the following prize winners. The Albert J. Beveridge Award of 
$1000 and publication of manuscript went to George R. Bentley of the University 
of Florida for his manuscript, “A History of the Freedman's Bureau,” Bradford 
Perkins of the University of Californie won honorable mention and publication 
of his manuscript, "The First Rapprochement: England and the United States, 
1795-1805." The Carnegie Award was given to John F. Cady of Ohio Univer- 
sity for the publication of his manuscript, "The Roots of French Imperialism in 
Eastern Asia." Russell H. Fifield of the Department of Political Science of the 
University of Michigan was awarded the George Louis Beer Prize for his volume, 
Woodrow Wilson and the Far East (Thomas Y. Crowell, 1952). 
' This account of the sixty-eighth annual meeting of the American Historical 
Association is based almost entirely on reports furnished by the chairmen of the 
sessions or by someone acting for them. Wherever possible the reports have been 
reproduced substantially as written. However, a number of the reports, often 
excellent, were too long, requiring cutting, summarizing, or the use of extracts. 
In a few instances, where a report was lacking or seemed to require supplement- 
ing, summaries of the papers, even copies of the papers, were used. Fortunately 
in only three cases was there a failure to receive a report of a session. To all those 
who furnished him the materials for this account, the program chairman wishes 
to acknowledge his indebtedness and express his appreciation. To those partici- 
pants whose remarks have been omitted, too briefly mentioned, misquoted, or 
distorted, he wishes to express his regrets and offer his apologies. 'The pressure 
of time and the limitations of space and documentation have made it inevitable 
that many important points have been missed and the significance not always 
realized of the 109 papers comprising the 1953 program. 


University of Michigan i Howard M. EHRMANN 
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REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY AND MANAGING 
EDITOR FOR 1953 


This is my first report as your Executive Secretary and as Managing Editor of 
the American Historical Review. Among my predecessors in one or the other of 
these positions have been J. Franklin Jameson, Andrew McLaughlin, Henry 
Bourne, Robert Livingston Schuyler, Herbert Baxter Adams, Charles Haskins, 
Waldo Leland, John Spencer Bassett, Dexter Perkins, Conyers Read, and Guy 
Stanton Ford. When I read this list I am almost reading a Who Was Who or a 
Who's Who of the American historical profession. 1 am both proud to follow 
these great men and humble when I realize how difficult it will be, 

Guy Stanton Ford really should be before you reporting today, for he has 
carried on the work of our Association for the last twelve years, including two 
thirds of the year 1953. I shall have occasion to mention Guy Stanton Ford later. 
I should like to say here that I have put history to practical use in the last four 
months. Whenever 1 have pondered what should be done, when a decision had 
to be made concerning the Review or the Association, I have looked into the files 
of the Association left by Dr. Ford or, better still, I have called him on the tele- 
phone or he has come down from the Kennedy-Warren to Study Room 275 to 
talk. And I have found a reasonable and wise course already charted. 

When I have said this I do not mean to say that I shall have no suggestions 
for our Association, that I shall follow precedent blindly. 1 mean to say that 
solid foundations have been laid, that wise policies have been established, that 
our Association and the Review are in good health. We, as historians, would be 
remiss if we did not project our future policies out of studies of our past, espe- 
cially when this past has been populated with wise scholars of good will. 

This past of ours, and here I must admit again to being a research historian 
in our Association papers, our office manuscripts and our printed reports, has 
been full of the same problems which face us now. As 1 read over the now 
voluminous series of Annual Reports, as 1 talked to Waldo Leland, Guy Stanton 
Ford, Solon Buck, and to Louis Gottschalk, among others, as I studied the com- 
mittee reports of the past, I realized how deeply the members of our Association 
have felt their obligations, how vigorously they have tried to solve our problems. 
Every day I hear, and I want to hear, comments upon and criticisms of the policies 
of the Association and the Review. I can only usually reply, “Amen, we agree, 
what can we do?" and then add, "The Association, the Council, the Board of 
Editors, Mr. Jameson, or Mr. Ford considered that in 1895, or 1920, or 1940, 
or 1950, and the answer then was. . . . Do you think we should change?" 

We do have continuing and persistent problems in the very nature of our pro- 
fessional and historical functions. In most cases these can be met—not solved; 
they are the recurring themes of our work. Short of beaven there will be no 
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culmination in a harmonious symphony where all the melodies are resolved. 

What shall be our professional relation to public education and the teaching of 
history? Since 1896 when the committee of seven published a plan entitled The 
Study of History in Schools, the Association has appointed no less than nine 
committees to consider the problem. All these—the committee of seven, of five, of 
eight, the Krey committee, the committee on the teaching of American history— 
have had a profound, if immeasurable, influence upon American education. On 
Sunday the Council heard Dean Roy Nichols report for our present committee. 
Through this committee the Association has recently been instrumental in start- 
ing an interdisciplinary study under the auspices of the American Council of 
Learned Societies. The committee has also recommended that the Association 
establish other committees on the teaching of history in schools and colleges, with 
a view to a wide and extended inquiry. 

Publication of works of research by competent scHblars has long been a major 
objective of our Association. Funds have never been sufficient, though we have 
not fared too badly in grants from individuals and from what are now called 
“tax-exempt foundations." I am happy :o report for the Carnegie Revolving Fund 
Committee, headed by hardworking Professor Raymond P. Stearns of Illinois, 
that they will publish a volume out of what Professor Stearns has called an 
exceptional, if too short, list of submissions. The author and title will be 
announced at the dinner tonight. But the Carnegie Fund, starting at only $25,000 
is now down to about $9,000 and royalties from the thirty-odd scholarly volumes 
it has published do not rival those of the latest sensational novel. We will either 
have to suspend grants for a while or obtain additional funds. The Beveridge 
. Committee, whose efficient chairman has been Professor Dorothy Burne Goebel 
of Hunter College, will announce tonight an award and an honorable mention 
which will include cost of publication. During the year 1952-53 this committee 
has seen published the volume Steam Power on the American Farm by Reynold 
Wik, and ready for publication or in press are Glyndon Van Deusen's Horace 
Greeley, Robert Twyman's History of the Marshall Field Company, 1865-1905, 
Clarence Ver Steeg's Robert Morris, Revolutionary Financier, and Harold Hyman's 
Era of the Oath. For the George Louis Beer Prize Professor Richard Leopold 
reports that only four volumes were submitted and he is not certain all of these 
meet the conditions of subject matter established for the prize. He is happy to 
report, however, that the prize will zo to a volume of high merit. Our other 
prize committees do not make awards this year. These are the Herbert Baxter 
Adams, Lowell Ragatz of Ohio State, chairman; the John H. Dunning, David 
Potter of Yale, chairman; the Robert Livingston Schuyler, Paul Knaplund of 
Wisconsin, chairman; and the Watumull, Taraknath Das of Columbia, chairman. 
All these committees are active and will report progress when their time comes. 
For the Herbert Baxter Adams Prize we might suggest, as the Association has 
provided in the past, a small cash award. For research and Pate money is 
more than ever a necessary evil. 
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- Among the persistent problems of these prize committees, as Professor Stearns 
submits, have been not only the small number of works submitted but also the 
bad form in which some of those in manuscript have been received. These have 
sometimes been untidy, badly typed, and heavily amended in longhand. The 
authors should realize, from experience with their own students if no other, the 
psychological advantage of presenting an acceptable draft. 

One of our most valuable projects has been the publication of a series of legal 
historical volumes on early America by the Littleton-Griswold Fund. For two 
years this committee has worked without a chairman, a difficulty which we hope 
will soon be overcome. But its work has scarcely suffered. The volume on Virginia, 
Volume VII in the series, is in press and should appear soon. 

For fifty years the Association has published the useful bibliographical volumes 
called Writings on American History. It would be no exaggeration to point out 
that for fifty years this seriès has been in constant financial crisis. The volume 
for 1948 has appeared, that for 1949 is in press, the compilation of the 1950 vol- 
ume is complete. But history did not hold a high place in the mind of our last 
Congress; our appropriation in the budget of the Smithsonian Institution has been 
cut from $15,000 to $8,000. And, at the same time printing costs have tripled. 
The Government Printing Office gave us an estimate of $11,500 upon our last 
projected volume. We ought to continue the series, fill the gap for 1941-46 occa- 
sioned by World War II, and shorten the period, now three years, between the 
time the listed items appear and the publication of our volume. Át the moment 
the committee in charge, headed by Wood Gray of George Washington Univer- 
sity, is considering some type of photographic duplication by a private printer, 
which will reduce the cost at least 50 per cent, but for this kind of reproduction 
we may not be able to use our Smithsonian appropriation. If we cannot, some 
kind of subsidy, perhaps a charge for the volumes, may be necessary. 

One other important form of publication should be mentioned, that of docu- 
mentary reproduction, the modern form of manuscript collection in which the 
Association has been deeply interested since 1885. Professor Erickson of Illinois 
reports a long list of papers and catalogues reproduced through the work of 
various American historians abroad. The committee has done yeoman work for 
which students of materials on American history abroad, as well as American stu- 
dents of Italian, Greek, British, French, and Russian history, will long be grateful. 
We should push this kind of reproduction, get funds for it. 

Ever since Waldo Leland went to Paris in the days before World War I the 
Association has felt, though perhaps never enough, its international obligations. 
Our Association and our Review were inspired by German, English, and French 
models, and through the years we have gained at least as much from these, as 
well as from other national groups of historians, as we have contributed. This 
year our Committee on Honorary Members, of which Professor Shryock of Johns 
Hopkins has been chairman, has chosen Professor Georges Lefebvre, honorary 
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professor of the Sorbonne and authority on the French Revolution, to add to 
our list of fifteen illustrious foreign historians. Our co-operation has gone further. 
Our representative to the International Committee of Historical Sciences, Pro- 
fessor Donald McKay of Harvard, attended the annual meeting of the Bureau 
at Graz, Austria, in May and June, 1953, to help plan the program for the quin- 
quennial Historical Congress at Rome in 1955. Dr. Waldo Leland, chairman of 
our International Relations Committee, has asked for increased participation of 
American scholars in the preparation for the Rome Congress and in all inter- 
national activities, and that increased attention be given to these activities in the 
Review. We hope for the first, and can assure him of the second, 

The Association has also long recognized scholarly obligations outside the 
specific fields of history in the United States. Its interests on the Social Science 
Research Council have been ably served by Dean Roy Nichols of Pennsylvania, 
Professor Gordon Craig of Princeton, and Professor Ray Billington of North- 
western. Dean Nichols headed a meeting of fourteen historians at Princeton, 
October 30-31, to discuss the needs of history, particularly in relation to fellow- 
ship programs and research grants. A Social Science Research Council committee 
on historiography has been completing a bulletin to supplement Bulletin 54. Pro- 
fessor Charles Taylor of Harvard, reporting as our delegate to the American 
Council of Learned Societies, asks that our Association, along with others, print 
fuller information than we have upon the work of the A.C.L.S. This can be 
done. The belief is widespread that the foundations are putting more and more 
of their funds into support of the natural sciences. We certainly need more 
fellowships, more financial assistance for research in history. Our delegates to 
the S.S.R.C. and the A.C.L.S. report that considerable attention is being given 
to the needs of the humanities and social sciences. This is all to the good, but 
more should be done. 

Our Association took its customary interest in the magazine Social Education. 
Our delegate, Robert Riegel of Dartmouth, reports as usual the hope that more 
historians will write more “subject material" articles for it. Actually, Social 
Education runs without much reference to the Association, except for a report 
on finances. Professor Thomas Cochran tells us that the chief event of the past 
year in the National Records Management Council was the election of a new 
president, Richard C. Overton of Northwestern. From the Committee on Renais- 
sance Studies our delegate, Professor W. K. Ferguson of New York University, 
indicates the possibility of the establishment of a Renaissance Society of America 
and a learned journal in the field. 

Back in 1920 the Association debated the time for the annual meeting, whether 
September or December, and its members have long argued for this or that place 
of meeting. The arguments are familiar. The holidays are difficult for travel, 
should be spent with the family; the holidays are our traditional meeting time 
and the only time not pre-empted at which high school teachers can come. Sep- 
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tember is too hot, and at the end of the vacation period no member of the Asso- 
ciation has any money; September is better because more members, especially 
from the Pacific Coast, can come, and we can all drive our cars. Whatever the 
arguments, and they are long and undecided in all the professional associations, 
our membership voted this year 362 for December, 348 for September, with 115 
noncommittal. This is, however, an exceedingly light vote and must indicate a 
certain amount of indifference. 

Another perennial issue has been the establishment of a placement office at 
the American Historical Association headquarters. The business meeting of 1940 
asked the Council to explore the possibility and establish one, if feasible. World 
War II ended the possibility by eliminating the feasibility. The problem is now 
being considered anew by the Executive Secretary, who has found considerable 
sentiment for it among Association members, and who has looked into the place- 
ment activities of other professional groups including those of the American 
Political Science Association. No elaborate scheme or organization is contem- 
plated, but plans have been made for the establishment of a register of candidates 
for positions and of vacancies. 

For several years, at least since 1947, the Association has contemplated the 
establishment of some kind of social security for its employees. We have pro- 
posed to the Council the inclusion of ours in the Federal Security program on 
the same basis as most employees now covered in the United States. This is the 
place to say that the Association is well served by four women in its office. Miss 
Patty Washington, who keeps our books and sends you your bills, started to work 
for the Association forty-five years ago. Without her we would be insolvent. 
Catharine Seybold, the assistant editor, took on this fall the almost impossible 
task of breaking in this new editor, Whether she has succeeded the next issue of 
the Review may give a clue. 

The problems of the Review are likewise recurring and persistent. You may 
turn to the article titled “The American Historical Review” by J. Franklin Jameson 
in the Review of 1920, to the various reports of the committees on policy, to the 
reports of the editors, or to almost any corridor conversation of historians. 'The 
Review is too “austere” (never too popular); it has “too many articles” in Ameri- 
can or in European history; it should review “fewer books," only the “major 
books," or "all the books" in history; it should have "shorter" or "longer" 
reviews; its reviews are "too laudatory," "too critical"; it should or should not 
"pay" for articles; the Review ought to be more “pastist,” seeing history only 
wie es eigentlich, or more “presentist,” devoting itself to explanation of the present 
by the past. 

Into these endless but fruitful discussions 1 shall not go today. The Review 
presents austere fare you may say, as it was said when Jameson was editor, but 
we hope to continue to publish scholarly historical articles based upon new 
materials or containing significant reinterpretations of old, and to carry reviews 
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by competent authorities of all important works in the whole field of history. 
Our scope is vast, our sights world-wide. The American Historical Review, as 
befits the United States, is one of the few existing historical journals which attempt 
both to carry articles and to review books upon every significant historical subject. 
For acceptable articles, Jameson and his associate editors set down the funda- 
mental policies of the Review from the time of its founding in 1895 to Jameson's 
summing up in 1920: 
The three criteria for contributions to the Review are: that they shall be fresh and 
original in treatment; that they shall be the result of accurate scholarship; and 


that they shall have distinct literary merit. Articles waich, fulfill these conditions 
will be welcomed in any field of history. 


With these policies we agree heartily. We hope also that the literary style of 
our contributions will improve and to that end we will vigorously apply our- 
selves—not expecting the richness of Churchillian prose but striving toward clear 
and accurate statement of the human drama. 

In reviewing books we will try to obtain all the significant books in history 
that publishers will send us. For the kind of reviews we desire, again we may 
use a statement of Jameson’s: 


It is desired that the review of a book shall be such as will convey to the reader 
a clear and comprehensive notion of its nature. . . . It is hoped that the reviewer 
will take pains . . . to apprehend the author's conception . . . of his book and 
to criticize it with due regard to its species and purpose. It should, however, be 
remembered that the review is intended for the information and assistance of 
readers. . . . Sympathy, courtesy . . . should not therefore withhold the reviewer 
from a straightforward expression of adverse judgment. .. . : 


To be certain that the Review knows of and can use competent young scholars, 
the editor recently sent over roo letters to authorities in the various fields asking 
for recommendations of qualified young men. The response has been gratifying. 
More than 200 new names have been given us. 

Finally, one further statement of policy for the Review, and once more we 
take our cue from Jameson. We will not “favor any particular school” or “sustain 
any doctrinal tendency." We will be “hospitable to every variety of historical 
thought”—orthodox or revisionist. In fact we will have “no ‘policy’ but, while 
maintaining high standards of method and scholarship, to be catholic in matters 
of opinion." 

For the year 1952-53 under Dr. Ford's editorship the Review contained eleven 
articles (one in two parts) and six notes and suggestions. There were four articles 
in American history, four in early and modern Europe, one each in ancient his- 
tory and international relations, and one on the philosophy of history, President 
Randall’s "Historianship." The Review received 1,033 books during the year. 
Long reviews (over 400 words) were given 274 volumes, and short reviews (less 
than 400) to 160. Ninety-five articles were submitted; six were accepted. Since 
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September 1, twenty-eight additional articles have been received; of these, three 
have been accepted. | 

At the moment, for various reasons, the Review does not have a great stock 
of articles awaiting publication, only two issues in advance being provided for. 
The present editor, as other editors before him, feels the need not of a greater 
quantity but of a higher quality of articles. At times he is certain that the great 
need is not more opportunities for publication but better essays to publish.' 

From their origins the Association and the Review have met the recurring 

problems outlined above. These have been met in prosperity and depression, in 
peace and war. We have survived. We have survived because we have had free- 
dom to think, to work, to make rational choices. Now we face a problem which, 
if not new in history, even in America, is as great as any men may meet: this is 
the problem of freedom of the mind. From the right and left fanatics press their 
views upon us, asking only that we suppress our own. The attack grows in 
intensity upon the intellectuals, the impractical professors. I, for one, see no 
need of hanging our heads. We, as historians, must be free to do research, think, 
write, teach, or we shall not be historians. And we have a contribution to make 
to our society if we are free, and only if we are free. Hence, we must not imitate 
our opponents, either past or potential. Here I stand on the firm ground of my 
predecessors. 1 said at the beginning that I would mention Guy Stanton Ford 
again. To me he is great not only as a historian but as a teacher and leader of 
free men. I can think of no better way of showing his awareness of the nature 
of the threats that face us than by quoting a few sentences from his 1949 report 
to this Association: 
There is slight ground for fearing we will imitate the Soviet institutions and 
economy. There is a subtler danger that in the battle for men's minds we will 
unconsciously drift little by little into the sacrifice of those freedoms which forever 
distinguish democracy from either communism or fascism. Scholarship and teach- 
ing cannot remain free and immune if we oppose communism by a domestic brand 
of fascism. 

If we remain free, we can show by the results of our historical scholarship one 
of the substantial ways men may profit when they enjoy freedom. If we are to 
remain free, if we are to continue to be good historians studying, writing, and 
teaching good history, we must actively support freedom at all times and in all 
places. 

Boyn C. Suarzn, Executive Secretary 


MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE COUNCIL OF THE AMERICAN 
HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, CONRAD HILTON HOTEL 
CHICAGO, DECEMBER 27, 1953, 10:00 A.M. 


Present: Louis Gottschalk, President; Merle Curti, Vice-President; Solon J. 
Buck, Treasurer; Boyd C. Shafer, Executive Secretary; Thomas A. Bailey, Leo 
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Gershoy, Dexter Perkins, Joseph R. Strayer, Richard H. Shryock, Herbert ' 
Heaton, Edward C. Kirkland, Sidney Painter, Councilors; Robert L. Schuyler, 
Guy Stanton Ford, former Presidents. 

President Gottschalk called the meeting to order. 

The minutes of the 1952 Council meeting were approved as published in 
the April, 1953, issue of the Review (pp. 772-80). 

The Executive Secretary remarked briefly on the condition of the Associa- 
tion's business. 

The Treasurer, Dr. Buck, reviewed the financial statement for the fiscal 
year 1952-53 which he later summarized at the business meeting. The total 
assets of the Association on August 31, 1953, amounted to $502,362.43, of which 
$269,226.56 is restricted (including $67,660.61 invested for the Matteson Fund) 
and $233,135.87 is unrestricted. The disbursements of unrestricted funds exceeded 
receipts by $571.43; these disbursements, however, included an investment of 
$10,000. The Andrew D. White Fund, for international historical activities, 
showed a balance of $191.16. It was recommended that this fund be used to 
supplement the allotment for the International Committee of Historical Sciences 
and for other international purposes. Dr. Buck also recommended that the 
John H. Dunning Prize be increased from $100 to $140, beginning in 1954, 
to take advantage of monies accumulated for the prize. The balance on hand 
from the Rockefeller grant awarded for the use of the Committee on Historians 
and the Federal Government amounted to $530.14, but this is available only until 
January 31, 1954. The Treasurer hence recommended that the Executive Secretary 
communicate with the Rockefeller Foundation concerning it. The Council 
approved the above suggestions and recommendations of the Treasurer. The 
Carnegie Revolving Fund decreased from $11,000 to $9,000, an expected and 
anticipated decrease because of publication. Dr. Buck summarized the special 
account for Social Education and stated that this fund is in good condition, 
showing a balance of $2,565.95. In view of the relatively large amount of 
restricted funds on hand the Treasurer further suggested that the Finance Com- 
mittee draw up a budget next year for the expenditure or investment of such 
funds in accordance with the terms under which such monies were received 
by the Association. 

The Council authorized the Treasurer, at the discretion of the Finance Com- 
mittee, to invest through the usual channels, as part of the invested funds of 
the Association, any money available in the income accounts of restricted funds. 
Such investments may be withdrawn for expenditure at any time when circum- 
stances make it necessary. 

Dr. Buck recommended that the Council approve all items in excess of the 
budget allocation with the understanding that the Association office be instructed 
in the future to withhold payment of such excesses until approved by a majority 
of the Finance Committee, and the Council agreed. Upon motion the Council 
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approved all expenditures made during the fiscal year 1952-53. Dr. Buck 
then presented the amended budget for 1953-54 and estimates for 1954-55. The 
Council accepted his proposals after minor changes in phraseology had been 
made. 

Dean Roy F. Nichols of the University of Pennsylvania read a report to 
the Council for the Committee on the Teaching of History in the Schools. After 
long and careful discussion, the Council authorized the President to appoint a 
committee of seven to co-operate with the American Council of Learned 
Societies and to consider further exploratory action by the Association in line 
with the report of the special committee. This committee, which was appointed 
at the 1952 meeting, was then dismissed with commendation for its excellent 
work, The Executive Secretary was requested to present a summary of Dean 
Nichols” report and to explain the Council's action to the business meeting of the 
Association. 

The following committees for 1954, nominated by the Committee on Com- 
mittees, were approved by the Council: 


Committee on Committees—Boyd C. Shafer, Library of Congress Annex (ex 
officio); Chester V. Easum,* University of Wisconsin—term expires Decem- 
ber, 1956; John D. Hicks, University of California, Berkeley—term expires 
December, 1955; Edward C. Kirkland,* Bowdoin College—term expires 
December, 1956; James W. Patton, University of North Carolina—term 
expires December, 1954. 

Committee on Honorary Members.—Waldo G. Leland, Washington, D.C., 
chairman; Hugh Borton, Columbia University; Felix Gilbert,* Bryn Mawr 
College; Charles E. Odegaard,* University of Michigan; Boyd C. Shafer, 
Library of Congress Annex (ex officio); Charles S. Sydnor, Duke University; 
Ralph E. Turner,* Yale University. 

Committee on Historians and the Federal Government--Wood Gray, George 
Washington University, chairman; Kent R. Greenfield, Washington, D.C.; 
Constance M, Green, Washington, D.C.; Jeannette P. Nichols, University 
of Pennsylvania; Richard A. Newhall, Williams College; Dexter Perkins, 
University of Rochester; Boyd C. Shafer, Library of Congress Annex (ex 
officio). 

Committee on International Relations.—Waldo G. Leland, Washington, D.C., 
chairman; Kent R. Greenfield, Washington, D.C.; Martin R. P. McGuire, 
Catholic University of America; Donald C. McKay, Harvard University (ex 
officio); Dorothy M. Quynn, Frederick, Md.; Bernadotte E. Schmitt, Alex- 
andria, Va.; Boyd C. Shafer, Library of Congress Annex (ex officio); Arthur 
P. Whitaker, University of Pennsylvania. 

Committee on. Documentary Reproduction.—Edgar L. Erickson, University of 
Illinois, chairman; J. Harry Bennett, University of Texas; Cornelius W. 
* New member this year, 
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- de.Kiewiet, University of Rochester; Austin P. Evans, Columbia University; 
Richard W. Hale, Jr, Wellesley Ccllege; Lawrence A. Harper, University of 
California, Berkeley; Loren C. MacKinney, University of North Carolina; 
Easton Rothwell, Stanford University; Warner F. Woodring, Ohio State 

: University. 

Committee on ‘the Herbert Baxter Adams Prize—Lowell Ragatz, Ohio State 

. * University, chairman; Francis J. Bowman, University of Southern California; 

Henry R. Winkler,* Rutgers University. 

Committee on the George Louis Beer Prize.—Oron J. Hale, University of Vir- 
ginia, chairman; Sinclair W. Armstrong, Brown University; Charles Mullett,* 
University of Missouri. 

Committee on the John H. Dunning Prize.—David Potter, Yale University, 
chairman; Earl S. Pomeroy, University of Oregon; Francis B. Simkins, Long- 
wood College. 

Committee on the Albert ]. Beveridge Award—John Tate Lanning, Duke Uni- 
versity, chairman; John Hope Franklin,* Howard University; Ralph Hidy, 
New York University; Kenneth M. Stampp,* University of California, Berke- 
ley; Alice Felt Tyler, University of Minnesota. 

Committee on the Carnegie Revolving Fund for Publications —Raymond P. 
Stearns, University of Illinois, chairman; Eugene N. Anderson, University 
of Nebraska; Lynn M. Case, University of Pennsylvania; Paul W. Gates, 
Cornell University; Fletcher Green, University of North Carolina. 

Committee on the Littleton-Griswold Fund.—Zechariah Chafee, Jr., Harvard 
University; William B. Hamilton, Duke University; George Haskins, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; Mark De Wolfe Howe, Harvard University; Leonard 
W. Labaree, Yale University; Richard L. Morton, College of William and 
Mary; Arthur T. Vanderbilt, Newark, N.J. 

Committee on the Robert Livingston Schuyler Prize.—John B. Brebner, Columbia 
University, chairman; George W. Brown, University of Toronto; Helen Taft 
Manning,* Bryn Mawr College. 

Committee. on: the Watumull Prize —Taraknath Das, New York City, chair- 
man; T. Walter Wallbank, University of Southern California, 

The Council then approved the continuance in office or the election of 
the following delegates of the American Historical Association.—American 
Council of Learned Societies: Charles H. Taylor, Harvard University—term 
expires December, 1956. International Committee of Historical Sciences: Donald 
C. McKay, Harvard University—term expires December, 1955; Philip E. Mosely, 
Columbia University. National Historical Publications Commission: Julian P. 
Boyd, Princeton University—term expires December, 1956; Guy Stanton Ford, 
Washington, D.C.—term expires December, 1957. National Records Manage- 
ment Council: Thomas C. Cochran, University of Pennsylvania—term expires 


* New member this year, 
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December, 1955. Committee on Renaissance Studies: Wallace K. Ferguson, New 
York University. Social Education: Boyd C. Shafer, Library of Congress Annex 
(ex officio); Robert E. Riegel, Dartmouth College. Social Science Research 
Council: Ray A. Billington, Northwestern University—term expires December, 
1954; Gordon A, Craig, Princeton University —term expires December, 1955; 
Roy F. Nichols, University of Pennsylvania—term expires December, 1956. 

The Committee on Committees, it was suggested, should be informed that 
committee membership be normally for three years but that this rule should 
not be binding, especially for committees where experience plays a great part, 
The Executive Secretary, in consultation with the chairman of the Committee 
on Honorary Members, was authorized to fill the vacancy on this committee. 

The Council discussed the diminishing size and income of the Carnegie 
Revolving Fund and the possibilities of future publication through this fund. 
The Executive Secretary was directed to explore informally the aai of 
obtaining additional funds. 

Dr. Shafer brought before the Council the financial difficulties ns 
in the publication of the annual bibliographical volume, Writings on American 
History, and the recommendation of the Committee on Historians and the 
Federal Government that the Government Printing Office be asked to use 
another method of reproduction, such as photoduplication. Failing this, the 
Association should consider publication by a private firm and obtain funds 
either by selling the volume or by use of the Matteson Fund, which: is now 
otherwise allotted. At his request Dr. Shafer was given the approval of the 
Council to explore further the feasibility of these suggestions. 

On the recommendation of the Committee on Honorary Members, Professor 
Georges Lefebvre, honorary professor at the Sorbonne, was unanimously elected 
to fill the vacancy in the Association's list of honorary members. 

À request was made that $675 be made available to Professor McKay, as 
the delegate to the International Committee of Historical Sciences, for expenses 
to the Zurich meeting in 1954. Dr. Buck stated that the approved budget con- 
tained an allotment of $1,000 for such purposes, and the request was there- 
fore automatically granted. 

The chairmanship of the Littleton-Griswold Fund Committee having been 
vacant for two years, the Executive Secretary, on recommendation from various 
members of the Association, suggested Edward Dumbauld, lawyer and Jefferson 
scholar, for the position. The Council unanimously agreed that he should be asked 
to serve. | 

Dr. Shafer suggested to the Council that the Herbert Baxter Adams Prize 
include a cash award of $200, the prize having been awarded without stipend 
for some years. This suggestion was approved. Dr. Shafer also asked the Coun- 
cil to rule upon eligibility for the John H. Dunning Prize, The Council decided 
that the recipients of the prize need not be members of the Association. | 
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The Executive Secretary and Managing Editor informed the Council that 
he has appointed Dr. Louis Gottschalk of the University of Chicago to the 
Board of Editors to replace Professor Robert J. Kerner of the University of 
California, whose term expires in 1953. 

The Council approved the reappointment of Dean Roy F. Nichols of the 
University of Pennsylvania as the delegate to the Social Science Research Council. 

At the Council meeting in 1952 the Executive Secretary was authorized to 
poll the members of the Association concerning the time of future annual meet- 
ings. The light vote to the closing date of December 15, 1953, showed the follow- 
ing results: December, 362; September, 348; no preference, 115. After serious 
consideration the Council decided to continue the December meetings. 

The Executive Secretary brought to the attention of the Council a proposal 
for the experimental establishment in the Washington office of a register for job 
applicants and for vacancies. The proposal had been prepared and circulated 
earlier to the Council, and included a suggestion that an allocation of $400 be 
made in the budget, such sum to be repaid from the fees charged the applicants. 
After prolonged examination the Council approved the general scheme and 
asked that the President authorize the formation of a committee of three to 
advise the Executive Secretary. | 

On a suggestion set before the Council by the Executive Secretary that 
free life membership be made available to those with fifty years of membership 
in the Association, the Council agreed to present the matter to the business meet- 
ings of 1953 and 1954, since the action involved an amendment to the 
Constitution. | 

Dr. Shafer read to the Council a letter received from Dr. Erling Hunt of 
Social Education, requesting approval of the budget of the magazine, which 
has been increased $r,650 over last year's budget, and asking that the financial 
arrangements between the American Historical Association and Social Education 
be simplified. The Executive Secretary was authorized to enter into discussions 
and negotiations with the editors of Social Education in order to conclude a 
new arrangement. 

The Council approved the action of the Executive Secretary in securing 
Professor Richard P. McCormick of Rutgers University as program chairman, 
and Professor Bayrd Still of New York University as local arrangements chair- 
man for the 1954 meeting in New York. 

The Executive Secretary advised the Council of the long and involved ques- 
tionnaire which had been received in the Washington office from the Special 
Committee to Investigate Tax Exempt Foundations of the House of Representa- 
tives. Since this questionnaire had been completed and returned to the com- 
mittee, no further action was required at this time. 

On a question of forming a committee on freedom of teaching, following 
the precedent of the American Economic Association, the Council decided to 
refer this matter to the Executive Committee, 
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The Council voted to continue membership in the American Council on 
Education at the present rate of $50. 

The Executive Secretary presented to the Council the question of social 
security for the employees of the Association. Since provision had been made in 
the budget to cover the cost, no further Council action was needed. When two 
thirds of the employees agree, an application to the appropriate agency will be 
made. 

The Executive Secretary outlined for the Council a proposal for prepara- 
tion of a list of accepted doctoral dissertations in history. Since general lists 
now published are available, no action was believed necessary. 

Following a letter from Dr. Wayne Grover, the National Archivist, recom- 
mending that a bust of J. Franklin Jameson be placed in the National Archives 
Building, the Council asked the Executive Secretary to make inquiries concern- 
ing costs, methods of financing, and selection of a sculptor. 

The Council elected the following members of the Executive Committee: 
Dexter Perkins, chairman; Sidney Painter, Robert L. Schuyler, Joseph R. Strayer, 
Solon J. Buck (ex officio), Boyd C. Shafer (ex officio). 

Dr. Shafer read a letter from the Macmillan Company concerning a revision 
of A Guide to Historical Literature, edited by G. M. Dutcher, et al. (1931). This 
publication has been extremely useful to scholars outside the profession as well 
as to historians and graduate students, and must be either revised or again 
reprinted. À motion was made, seconded, and approved for the appointment of 
an ad hoc committee for one year to explore the possibilities of a revision of 
the Guide. 

No action was taken on a proposal that the Association endorse a project for 
historical abstracts on a worldwide scale. 

On a question of refunding life membership dues of a member who makes 
such a request, the consensus of the Council was that such fees could not be 
legally returned. 

The re<lection of Dr. Guy Stanton Ford as the delegate to the National 
Historical Publications Commission was unanimously supported. 

Dr. Shafer placed before the Council a suggestion that the American 
Historical Association express its stand on the Exchange of Student Program. 
The approved resolution, which was to be forwarded to appropriate govern- 
ment officials, read as follows: 


The American Historical Association considers the Exchange of Student 
Program (Fulbright) extremely valuable both to American scholarship and to 
international understanding. 

Hence, the Association desires to express its profound interest in the con- 
tinuance of the Program and the maintenance of all procedures necessary to its 
effectiveness. ` 


The question of the Association's stand on the appointment of a Librarian 
of Congress then came before the Council. After considerable discussion on 
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the necessary qualifications of such an appointee, the following resolution to 
the President of the United States was adopted: 


Since the Library of Congress is of vital importance both to the government 
and to the world of scholarship, the choice of a Librarian of Congress is one 
of the most important appointments in the power of the President. The Librarian 
must have the administrative ability necessary to run one of the great libraries 
of the world. He must also be a man of wide interests and scholarly distinction, 
since he represents the interests of American scholarship both at home and 
abroad. The American Historical Association therefore respectfully suggests that 
a man of recognized stature as an administrator and as a representative of 
American culture be appointed to this post. 


The Council finaliy voted to express its gratitude to the Program Committee 
and the Local Arrangements Committee. Professors Bailey and Heaton were 
selected to draw up such a resolution to be presented to the business meeting. 

Under the head of new business Dr. Buck, as former chairman of the Com- 
mittee to Select an Executive Secretary, requested authority to deposit the papers 
accumulated by him in that capacity, under seal, in the Association's deposit 
of records in the Manuscripts Division of the Library of Congress with instruc- 
tions that such papers not be opened until 1965 without the approval of the 
Council of the American Historical Association. 

There being no further business the Council adjourned. 

Bov» C. Suarzn, Executive Secretary 


MINUTES OF THE BUSINESS MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, CONRAD HILTON HOTEL, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, DECEMBER 29, 1953, 4:15 P.M. 


President Louis Gottschalk called the meeting to order with about two 
hundred members present. The minutes of the last meeting, printed in the 
April, 1953, issue of the American Historical Review (pp. 780-82), were 
approved. 

Dr. Boyd C. Shafer read his report as Executive Secretary of the Associa- 
tion and Managing Editor of the Review. (See pp. 803-809 above.) 

The Treasurer, Dr. Solon J. Buck, presented a brief summary of his report, 
copies of which had been distributed to the members attending the meeting. 
His report was accepted and placed on file. (The report will be printed in full 
in the Annual Report for 1953.) 

Mr. Shepard Morgan was unanimously re-elected to the Board of Trustees. 

The chairman of the Nominating Committee, Professor Thomas C. Cochran 
of the University of Pennsylvania, reported the following nominations as a 
result of the mail ballot: 

For the Presidency of the Association for the year 1954, Professor Merle 
Curti of the University of Wisconsin; for the Vice-Presidency, Professor Lynn 
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Thorndike of Columbia University; and for the office of Treasurer, Dr. Solon 
J. Buck. Members of the Council, Helen Taft Manning of Bryn Mawr College 
and C. Vann Woodward of the Johns Hopkins University. Members of the 
Nominating Committee, Wesley Frank Craven of Princeton University and 
Wallace K. Ferguson of New York University. 

On motion, the Executive Secretary was instructed to cast one ballot for 
all nominees, and they were declared elected. Professor Cochran read, without 
recommendation, the suggestion that in order to give the membership a wider 
choice more than two names should be submitted for each vacancy. 

For the information of the Association, Dr. Shafer reported upon the follow- 
ing actions taken by the Council (see minutes of the Council meeting, pp. 809-16 
above): the report of the Committee on Committees; the appointment of 
Professor Louis Gottschalk as the new member of the Board of Editors; the 
re-election of Professor Roy F. Nichols as delegate to the Social Science Research 
Council; the re-election of Guy Stanton Ford as delegate to the National Historical 
Publications Commission; the appointment as program chairman of Professor 
Richard P. McCormick, and the appointment as local arrangements chairman 
of Professor Bayrd Still for the 1954 meeting; the decisions concerning the time 
and place of the 1954 and 1955 meetings; the membership of the Executive 
Committee; the proposed action concerning new ways of publishing the. Writ- 
ings on American History; the selection of Professor Georges Lefebvre to the 
roll of honorary members; the addition of a cash award of $200 to the Herbert 
Baxter Adams Prize; the appointment of an ad hoc committee for one year to 
explore possibilities of revision of the Guide to Historical Literature; the coverage 
of the Association's employees by Federal Social Security; the establishment of 
a register, at Association headquarters, of vacancies and applicants; the provision 
of life membership to members who have belonged to the Association for fifty 
years. 

The resolution passed by the Council concerning the Exchange of Student 
Program (see p. 815 above) was approved without dissent, The Council's resolu- 
tion concerning the Librarian of Congress (see p. 816 above) was also unanimously 
approved. The proposal that life membership be granted to those belonging to 
the Association for fifty years was likewise approved and will be voted upon again 
at the 1954 meeting. 

The Council's action following the report by Dean Roy F. Nichols for the 
Committee on the Teaching of History in the Schools (see p. 81x above) was 
presented to the business meeting. 

Professor Donald C. McKay, the representative to the International Committee 
of Historical Sciences, announced the coming Historical Congress in Rome, 
September 4-11, 1955. Americans will participate in nine of the thirty-three 
planned sessions. Á list of the topics to be covered appears in the January 
issue of the American Historical Review. Professor McKay requested that 
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members send to him or to the Executive Secretary of the Association, by April 
1, 1954, the titles of the papers they would like to present. In reply to a query 
from the floor Professor McKay declared that plans have been made for a con- 
siderable representation of Americans and of American history at the 1955 meet- 
ing. He informed the members that major reports will be printed six months in 
advance of the meeting. 

The following resolution, presented by Professor Herbert Heaton, was unani- 
mously approved: 


Resolved, That the thanks of the Association be tendered to Professor Howard 
Ehrmann and his fellow members of the Program Committee for the rich and 
varied fare they have provided; also to Dr, Stanley Pargellis, his colleagues on the 
Committee on Local Arrangements, and all the voluntary workers for their 
forethought, patience, and success in making and carrying out the arrange- 
ments for this meeting. 


Following well-established tradition, Professor Frank Maloy Anderson rose 
to adjourn the business meeting. As he did so he made the following remarks: 


The time apparently has come when it is appropriate for me to exercise 
a function which the unwritten constitution of the Association has devolved 
upon me. It is to make a certain motion. The occasion also includes an oppor- 
tunity to make a few remarks, contrary to all the established rules of parliamentary 
proredure. 1 will now make those remarks and will promise to make them 
very brief, 

It has been my good fortune to know all the men whose names were upon 
the list that Dr. Shafer read, who have served as secretaries of the Association 
or as editors of the Review or, in some cases, in both functions—and I have 
known some of them rather intimately. I have also had the good fortune to 
be in a position to observe their operations rather closely during nearly all of 
the period since I joined the Association in 1896. 

À further good fortune of mine has been to be in a position to observe 
rather closely much of the professional career of our retired Executive Secretary, 
Guy Stanton Ford. I therefore know the high standard of achievement he has 
rendered while in academic positions. 1 want to say that as secretary of the 
Association and editor of the Review, he has not only maintained the high stand- 
ards of his predecessors but he has even enhanced the reputation which he had 
acquired in the positions which he previously occupied. 


Boyn C. SHAFER, Executive Secretary 


American Historical Association 


The Council of the American Historical Association at its Chicago meeting 
approved the establishment at the Washington headquarters of a register for 
applicants for positions and for vacancies in the field of history. This is an 
exploratory attempt to meet a need. It is intended to supplement, not to supplant, 
customary placement procedures. 

In brief, the plan, tentative and subject to future modification, is as follows: 
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(x) An applicant will register with the American Historical Association by 
filling out a vita form, which will be sent on request, and by paying a $2.00 fee 
(for costs only) to cover registration fer one year from the date of application. 
For each additional year the fee will be $r.00. The register will be open only 
to members, student or full, of the American Historical Association and primarily 
to holders of advanced degrees who desire to do teaching or research in colleges, 
universities, and in government. (2) Institutions and departments have been 
asked to notify the Association of vacancies, and to indicate in each case what 
specialty(ies) and age limits are required and what salary ranges offered. (3) 
On receipt of a notice of vacancy the Association will then send to the institu- 
tion the pertinent information concerning those applicants whose qualifications 
meet the requirements. The institution may then obtain further information 
from the candidate and from those he has listed as references. The Association 
will not notify potential candidates when their names are sent out for considera- 
tion. Furthermore, the Association cannot undertake to recommend specific can- 
didates but only to furnish information in the manner outlined above. No 
letters of recommendation therefore should be sent to the office of the Associa- 
tion. (4) All information concerning both vacancies and candidates will be 
kept confidential. Names of registrants will be given only to institutions having 
positions to be filled. 

Members of the Association will help to make this project a success by speak- 
ing of it with their colleagues, students, and administrators and by informing 
this office, through official channels, of any vacancies, Operation will begin on 
or about March 1, 1954. 


Professor Arthur E. Bestor of the department of history, University of Illinois, 
is chairman of the nominating committee for 1954. He will welcome suggestions 
from members for the offices of vice-president, two Council members, and 
three members of the nominating committee. 


The annual competition for the Albert J. Beveridge Award of the American 
Historical Association for the best original manuscript in American history will 
close this year on May 1. The award has a cash value of $1,000 and provides for 
free publication in the Beveridge series. Honorable mention may also be awarded 
to one or more additional manuscripts, and this award, too, carries with it free 
publication in the Beveridge series. “American history” is interpreted as including 
the history of the United States, Canada, and Latin America. All correspondence, 
including requests for further information and forms of application, should 
be addressed to Professor John Tate Lanning, Department of History, Duke 
University, Durham, N.C. 


The new honorary member of the Association, Georges Lefebvre, becomes 
eighty this year. Praised by both Aulard and Mathiez, his many volumes are 
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. noted for balance of judgment while definitely within the republican school of 
interpretation. His doctorat ès lettres came from the Sorbonne and his principal 
thesis, Paysans du Nord, published in 1924, made a major contribution to the 
social and economic history of the Revolution of 1789. He was professor at 
the Sorbonne from 1937 to 1943 and has edited the Annales historiques de la 
Révolution française since 1932. To many American students of French history 
he has given friendly advice and help. Among his works, in addition to the 
two-volume Paysans du Nord, are: Documents sur l'histoire des subsistance 
dans le district de Bergues pendant la Révolution française (2 vols., 1913, 1922), 
La grande peur de 1789 (1932); Questions agraires au temps de la Terreur 
(1932); La Révolution francaise (with R. Guyot and P. Sagnac, 1930; new edi- 
tion, by Lefebvre alone, 1951) and Napoléon (1935), both in the series “Peuples et 
civilisations"; Quatre-vingt-neuf (1939), translated into English by R. R. Palmer 
as The Coming of the French Revolution, 1789 (1947); and Les Thermidoriens 
(1946). 


Other Historical Activities 


The Library of Congress has received some 2,500 Shelby Family Papers, 
which date from 1738 to 1865, as a gift from Miss Susanna Preston Shelby 
Grigsby. The earliest papers are business and military records of Evan Shelby, 
prominent frontier leader who served with General John Forbes in taking Fort 
Duquesne in 1758 and was active in the Revolutionary War. The major part of 
the collection, however, centers on his son, Isaac Shelby (1750-1826), Revolu- 
tionary War hero and first governor of Kentucky. Consisting, in large part, of 
correspondence, the papers illustrate his public career from the time he was a 
youthful deputy sheriff in Frederick County, Maryland, until his death in 1826, 
Documents relating to the settlement of Isaac Shelby's estate and the papers 
of his son, Alfred, make up most of the later material. 

The personal papers of Cooper R. Curtice, agricultural scientist and parasitol- 
ogist, have been presented by his family. The work of Dr. Curtice and a few 
courageous colleagues was directed, as early as 1884, toward the control of 
yellow fever, malaria, and “Texas Fever,” a disease which for a time paralyzed 
almost the entire southern cattle industry. The papers, which include about 
9oo pieces of correspondence, diaries, manuscripts of Dr. Curtice's articles, and 
other biographical material, provide a record of his accomplishment in an impor- 
tant phase of the development of American agriculture. Of similar interest are 
the approximately 2,500 papers of Frank Lamson-Scribner, agristologist and 
expert on exhibits, which have been transferred to the Library from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. These papers, which consist of correspondence, letter-press 
volumes, notebooks, and scrapbooks, cover the period from 1888 to 1937. Agricul- 
tural problems and experiments in the Philippine Islands are discussed in a series 
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of letters written in rgor-r9o4, while Professor Lamson-Scribner was chief 
of the Insular Bureau of Agriculture there. Later material documents his work, 
from 1904 to 1922, as special agent for the Department of Agriculture in charge 
of preparing government exhibits at fairs and expositions in the United States 
and South America. , 

À small but valuable group of the papers of Frank Samuel Lahm (1846-1931), 
American businessman and aeronaut, has been placed in the Library by his son 
and daughter, Brig. Gen. Frank P. Lahm and Mrs, Katherine L. Parker. The 
papers include about 150 letters, many of them by or relating to Wilbur and 
Orville Wright; logs and barograph records of Mr. Lahm's balloon ascensions; 
three albums of clippings, including articles he wrote from abroad for local 
Ohio newspapers; and six typescript chapters of his unfinished book on the 
history of aeronautics. While far from representative of Mr. Lahm's long and 
varied career, the papers received are an important addition to the Library's 
aeronautical manuscripts collections, and especially to its materials dealing with 
the career of Wilbur and Orville Wright. 

A collection of personal papers and materials assembled by Thomas Capek, 
noted American-Czech scholar and author, has been presented to the Library 
by Mrs. Capek. The material reflects his life-long interest in the immigration 
of Czechs to the United States and in the various phases of their life in the 
new country. In addition to his extensive correspondence with Czech immigrants, 
there is a variety of material which Capek collected over many years. Included 
in the latter are genealogical papers pertaining to Augustin Herrman of Bohemia 
Manor (Maryland), who came to America in the second quarter of the seven- 
teenth century; and numerous sets of Czech newspapers and journals, among 
them early issues published in the United States (e.g., Lucerna and New Yorské 
Listy) and in Europe. 

Dr. Samuel Guy Inman, who has taken an active and important part in 
inter-American affairs since the beginning of this century, has given a large 
group of his personal papers to the Library. Dr. Inman founded the Peoples 
Institute in Piedras, Mexico, in 1907 and worked there until 1915. He later 
was director of the Committee on Cooperation in Latin America, and attended 
a number of Pan American conferences, serving as cultural adviser to the U.S. 
delegation at the conference at Buenos Aires in 1936. The papers, consisting of 
seventy-seven volumes and boxes of correspondence, unpublished manuscripts, 
and scrapbooks, relate to these phases of Dr. Inman's career, as well as to his 
work, as writer and lecturer, in extending the concept of Pan Americanism. 


The University of Pennsylvania Library has recently acquired the official 
papers of Samuel Jackson Randall (1829-1890), Democratic representative to 
Congress from Philadelphia from 1862 until his death. The collection covers the 


years 1844-1890 and deals primarily with Randall's activities as a professional 
politician. 
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The new James Ford Bell Room in the library of the University of Minne- 
sota was dedicated and opened to the public on October 30, 1953. The room, a 
replica of an Elizabethan library, houses a collection of rare books pertaining 
to the age of discovery and especially strong in the exploration of eastern 
Canada and the Great Lakes region. It is open to scholars doing research in this 
field. Prospective readers should address correspondence to John Parker, Cura- 
tor of the James Ford Bell Collection, 


The papers of Hamilton Holt, editor, educator, and world peace advocate, 
who died in 1951, have been presented to Rollins College, Winter Park, Florida. 
The collection includes five boxes of correspondence as well as newspaper clip- 
pings, pamphlets, and bound volumes relating to peace and international organ- 
izations. 


The National Archives has issued a revised and enlarged List of National 
Archives Microfilm Publications (98 pp.). The arrangement of entries is for the 
most part by government organization. Since 1940 the National Archives has 
been microfilming selected groups of federal records that have value for research. 
Prints of these microfilm publications are sold at moderate cost to libraries, 
research centers, and scholars. Prices of the individual items are quoted in the 
List. 


Almost complete files of some of Canada's early newspapers are now being 
made available on microfilm by the Canadian Library Association. The com- 
mittee in charge of the project has issued a questionnaire designed to aid in 
future policy. Libraries and other interested institutions should communicate, 
as soon as possible, with Dr. J. J. Talman, Chief Librarian, Lawson Memorial 
Library, University of Western Ontario, London, Ont., Canada. 


Under the joint sponsorship of the American Philosophical Society and 
Yale University a project has been launched to gather, edit, and publish all 
the known papers of Benjamin Franklin. The editorial work will be centered 
at Yale and will be under the direction of Leonard W. Labaree, Farnam professor 
of history. The project was made possible by a grant from Life magazine on 
behalf of Time, Inc., and is expected to take fifteen years. The Yale University 
Press will publish the edition, which will run to twenty-five or thirty volumes. 


The University of Pennsylvania has received a grant in aid from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation for the reproduction on microfilm of the unpublished manu- 
scripts of Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz (1646-1716) preserved in Hanover, Ger- 
many. The film will be available to scholars in the library of the university. 


Volume I, no. 1 of the Journal of World History has recently appeared under 
the date of July, 1953. A quarterly edited by Professor Lucien Febvre under 
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the auspices of the International Commission for a Scientific and Cultural 
History of Mankind (Unzsco), the new journal is an outgrowth of the proposed 
“History of Mankind.” It will contain articles of international interest, published 
in English, French, or Spanish, as well as reports on the state of historical 
research in all parts of the world. Articles from the first number are noted in 
the appropriate lists in this issue of the Review. Stechert-Hafner, 31 East roth 
Street, New York 3, N.Y., is the United States distributor of the Journal. The 
price of subscription to Volume I (4 issues) is $6.00. 


In the London Times Literary Supplement from July to October, . 1953, 
various prominent English historians conducted a vigorous discussion of possible 
bias in Die Grosse Politik. The discussion arose out of a review of a volume of 
later documents (Documents on German Foreign Policy, 1918-1945. Series D 
[1937-1945]. Vol. V.) and out of study of the original documents taken to 
England after World War II. Historians of the diplomacy preceding both World 
Wars I and II will be interested. 


'The Pacific Coast Branch of the American Historical Association held its 
annual meeting at the University of California, Davis, December 28-30, 1953. 
There were sixteen sessions representing almost as many fields of history. Osgood 
Hardy of Occidental College was elected president for 1954, John D. Hicks 
of the University of California, Berkeley, vice-president, and John A. Schutz 
of Whittier College was re-elected secretary-treasurer. A full report of the 
meeting will appear in the 1953 Annual Report of the American Historical 
Association. 


The Southern Historical Association held its nineteenth annual meeting 
November 12-14, 1953, at Jacksonville, Florida. There were about a dozen 
sessions, almost equally divided between Southern and other historical subjects. 
At the annual dinner on November 13, Kathryn Abbey Hanna delivered her 
presidential address, “The Roles of the South in the French Intervention in 
Mexico.” Officers elected for 1954 are Francis B. Simkins, Longwood College, 
president; Bell I. Wiley, Emory University, vice-president; and Bennett H. Wall, 
University of Kentucky, secretary-treasurer. The 1954 meeting will be held in 
the fall at Columbia, South Carolina. 


At the meeting of the Conference on British Studies held at New York 
University on November 14, 1953, Sir E. Llewellyn Woodward of Oxford 
University and the Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton, read a paper entitled, 
“Some Effects of World War 1 on English Society.” Professors Helen Cam of 
Harvard University and Herman Ausubel of Columbia University commented 
on the paper. At the elections which followed Professor Robert L, Schuyler of 
Columbia University was elected president and Professors Helen Cam of Harvard 
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University and Holden Furber of the University of Pennsylvania were elected 
members of the executive committee. 


A conference on Tudor and Stuart history was held at the Folger Shake- 
speare Library in Washington, D.C., on November 14, 1953. The subject of the 
morning session was “Collection of Source Materials for Historical Research 
in the Tudor and Stuart Periods,” of the afternoon session “Institutional and 
Other Cooperation in the Advancement of Historical Research.” Papers were read 
at the morning session by Louis B. Wright of the Folger Library and Conyers 
Read of the University of Pennsylvania, and at the afternoon session by F. C. 
Francis of the British Museum and George W. Stone of Georgé Washington 
University. 


The Ohio Valley Historic Indian Conference, a group of historians, archae- 
ologists, linguists, anthropologists, and ethnologists, held its first annual meeting 
at the Ohio State Museum, Columbus, November 19-21, 1953. Its purpose was 
to secure the co-operaton of the various disciplines of scholarship interested in 
the study of the historic Indian of the Ohio Valley region. 


'The School of Inter-American Affairs of the University of New Mexico 
sponsored a public panel on December 3, 1953, to commemorate the centennial 
of the birth of José Martí (1853-95), Cuban patriot and man of letters. Among 
the speakers was Dorothy Woodward, professor of history at the University of 
New Mexico. 


T. Robert S. Broughton, professor of Latin at Bryn Mawr College and a 
member of the Board of Editors of the Review, received the 1953 Award of 
Merit of the American Philological Association for his work The Magistrates of 
the Roman Republic (1951, 1952). He was also elected president of the American 
Philological Association for 1954. 


The 1952-1953 Modern Language Association-Oxford University Press Award 
has been given to Arthur M. Wilson of Dartmouth College for a manuscript 
entitled “Diderot: The Testing Years, 1713-1759.” 


Personal 
APPOINTMENTS AND STAFF CHANGES 


Lewis Hanke of the University of Texas has succeeded Charles C. Griffin 
of Vassar College as editor of the Hispanic American Historical Review, 


A. Hunter Dupree has resigned from Texas Technological College to accept 
a position as project director of a study of the history of activities of the federal 
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government in science, a project sponsored by the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences of Boston under a grant from the National Science Foundation. 


Lewis J. Edinger, formerly of the Woman's College of the University of North 
Carolina, has accepted appointment as assistant professor in the Air University 
at Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama. 


At the University of Delaware Clifton K. Yearley, Jr., has joined the faculty 
as an instructor for the spring semester to replace H. Clay Reed, who is on 
sabbatical leave. Beginning in September, 1954, David B. Tyler will be on leave 
from Wagner College for two years to serve as visiting professor of maritime 
history in the University of Delaware and to carry on research on the maritime 
history of the Delaware River basin. 


Eastern Kentucky State College, Richmond, announces the retirement of 
Charles A. Keith and J. T. Dorris, July 1, 1953. Kerney M. Adams has succeeded. 
Dr. Keith as chairman of the social science division; Edward N. Peterson and 
Glenn A. McLain have been appointed assistant professors. 


Charles H. Glatfelter has been appointed assistant professor of history in 
Gettysburg College, effective September, 1954. 


William L. Langer, Coolidge Professor of History in Harvard University, has 
been named chairman of the Committee on International and Regional Studies 
and director of the Russian Research Center, effective July 1, 1954. B. Mirkine- 
Guetzévitch of the French University of New York is giving two courses in the 
department of government of Harvard University during the spring semester. 


Wallace T. MacCaffrey, formerly of the University of California at Los 
Angeles, has gone to Haverford College as associate professor of history and 
holder of the Walter D. and Edith M. L. Scull Chair of English Constitutional 
History. 


In Louisiana State University Edwin A. Davis has been appointed chairman 
of the department of history and T. Harry Williams has been named Boyd Pro- 
fessor of History. John Duffy and George B. Tindall have been appointed 
assistant professors of history. 


Ín the department of humanities at Michigan State College Charles Hirsch- 
feld and Edward Blackman have been promoted to associate professorships. 
Heenan, John Hirschfield, Finley Hooper, Ralph Morrow, Karl Thompson, 
Newly appointed instructors are William Boyd, Alexander Butler, David 
and Edwin Wintermute. 
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Herbert Heaton has succeeded A. C. Krey as chairman of the department 
of history in the University of Minnesota. Benjamin N. Nelson, associate pro- 
fessor in the department of general studies at the University of Minnesota, has 
been appointed chairman of the European heritage sequence in the humanities 
program. He will continue to be affiliated with the social science program in 
general studies, 


Ralph Paul Bieber of Washington University, St. Louis, will teach at the 
summer session of the University of New Mexico. 


Joseph O. Baylen has been promoted to associate professor of European 
history in New Mexico Highlands University. 


Harold J. Grimm, professor of history in the Ohio State University, has 
received a Fulbright grant for Germany. He will lecture at the University of 
Freiburg im Breisgau during the summer session, 1954. 


Roy M. Robbins, formerly of Butler University, is now professor of history 
and director of the graduate division of the University of Omaha. 


Hassan Ibrahim Hassan of the University of Cairo is teaching this year in 
the department of Oriental studies in the University of Pennsylvania as the 
Mediaeval Academy of America Visiting Professor of Islamic Studies, a professor- 
ship made possible for the current year by a gift to the Academy. 


In the department of history at the Pennsylvania State University (formerly 
the Pennsylvania State College) Neil A. McNall and Ira V. Brown have been 
promoted to associate professorships of history. Malcom Freiburg, formerly of 
Brown University, has been appointed instructor. 


The department of history, economics, and government of Purdue University 
has been reorganized as the department of History, government, and philosophy. 
Marbury B. Ogle, Jr., professor of political science, is the chairman. 


At Rutgers University Gustav Alef, William J. Chute, and F. Gunther Eyck 
were appointed as lecturers in history for the current academic year. 


J. R. Pole, formerly of Princeton University, has gone to University College, 
London, as an assistant lecturer in American history. 


David L. Smiley has been promoted to assistant professor in the social sciences 
department of Wake Forest College, North Carolina. 


Harvey Wish of Western Reserve University has been awarded a Fulbright 
lectureship to the American Institute of the University of Munich for the second 
semester of the current academic year. 


We 
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Colton Storm, assistant director of the Clements Library at the University of 
Michigan, has been elected director of the Western Reserve Historical Society, 
Cleveland. He will assume his new duties on June 1. 


Edward S. Corwin, McCormick professor emeritus of jurisprudence at Prince- 
ton University, and Carl B. Swisher, professor of political science at the Johns 
Hopkins University, are currently at Whittier College, California, teaching a course 
on contemporary American constitutionalism. 


Recent DEATHS 


D. J. Medley, professor of history in the University of Glasgow for over 
thirty years, died October 14, 1953, at the age of ninety-two. Professor Medley 
was graduated from Keble College, Oxford, and served as lecturer and tutor 
there from 1884 until 1899, when he was chosen for the new chair in history 
at Glasgow. He retired in 1931 with the title of emeritus. Among his publications 
were Students’ Manual of English Constitutional History, Illustrations of English 
Constitutional History, and contributions to Constitutional Essays, the “Church 
Universal” series, and Social England. He was co-editor, with Stanley Pargellis, of 
the Bibliography of British History: The Eighteenth Century, 1714-1789, pub- 
lished in 1951 under the sponsorship of the American Historical Association 
and the Royal Historical Society of Great Britain. 


As this issue goes to press, word has come of the death of Friedrich Meinecke 
in Berlin on February 6. Professor Meinecke was an honorary member of the 
American Historical Association. A more adequate notice will appear in the 
July issue. 


Communications 


To THE EDITOR or THE American Historica, Review: 


Mr. Karl W. Deutsch in his review of Daniel J. Boorstin’s The Genius of 
American Politics (AHR, January, 1954, pp. 383-84) said: “Professor Boorstin 
argues clearly in the tradition of Edmund Burke, Alexis de Tocqueville, John C. 
Calhoun, and Frederick Jackson Turner.” There is another name that should 
be added to this list. The following passage from Walter Bagehot’s The English 
Constitution (London, 1867), pp. 271~72, indicates an awareness on the part of 
that writer of the "givenness"of Americans: 


The English constitution, in a word, is framed on the principal of choosing a 
single sovereign authority, and making it good: the American, upon the principle of 
having many sovereign authorities, and hoping that their multitude may atone for 
their inferiority. The Americans now extol their institutions, and so defraud them- 
selves of their due praise. But if they had not a genius for politics; if they had not a 
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moderation in action singularly curious where superficial speech is so violent; if they 
had not a regard for law, such as no great people have yet evinced, and infinitely 
. Surpassing ours,—the multiplicity of authorities in the American Constitution would 
long ago have brought it to a bad end. Sensible shareholders, 1 have heard a shrewd 
attorney say, can work any deed of settlement; and so the men of Massachusetts could, 
I believe, work any constitution. But political philosophy must analyze political history; 
it must distinguish what is due to the excellence of the people, and what to the 
excellence of the laws; it must carefully calculate the exact effect of each part of the 
constitution, though thus it may destroy many an idol of the multitude, and detect the 
secret of utility where few imagined it to lie. 


Washington, D.C, * Jonn W. DavipsoN 
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Herodotus and His Profession 


TkruespeLL S. Brown 


OETRY is more philosophical and more worth-while than history, for 

poetry speaks in general terms, while history concerns itself with detail 
[Ta xot? Exaotov Aéyet].”* This Aristotelian pronouncement is valuable be- 
cause it is offered so casually, not as a novelty but as something to be accepted 
without discussion. The great master of logic, who, when necessary, could 
bring such effective arguments to bear on a disputed point, contents himself 
here with mere assertion. The antipathy, or at least the divergence, of phi- 
losopher and historian was no new thing in Aristotle's day. Isocrates, the long- 
lived publicist and rhetorician,? though not a historian himself was intimately 
connected with the development of historiography through his experiments 
in biography? and through his influence on Ephorus and Theopompus.* The 

1 Arist. Poet. 9, p. 1451b. 

? Even though we need not accept Pseudo-Lucian's story that he died during his one hun- 
dredth year after hearing about Chaeronea (Macrob. 23), he is believed to have reached the ripe 
age of ninety-seven (J. F. Dobson, The Greek Orators [London, 1919], p. 126). 

3 See Duane Stuart, Epochs of Greek and Roman Biography (Berkeley, 1928), chap. 1v. 


See Gilbert Murray, Greek Studies (Oxford, 1946), pp. 150 ff.; and Jacoby, Fragmente der 
griechischen Historiker, Y A, no. 70, T 1-2; U B, no. 115, T 1, 5a. 
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tradition of his feud with Plato may well be a late fiction,” but if so it is at 
least a plausible one,* The same may be said of relations between the Sicilian 
historian Philistus and the Academy.” It is noteworthy that Plato's writings 
show little interest in history or historians.? Xenophon, it is true, forms a con- 
necting link between the two disciplines, but Xenophon was something of an 
anachronism. In an age of growing specialization he retained a gentlemanly 
amateur interest in a great variety of subjects, on all of which he wrote pleas- 
antly if not profoundly.’ 

The separation between philosophy and history is, then, a recognized fact 
in the fourth century. With philosophy held in highest esteem in that period, 
it was natural for the pronouncements of a philosopher on the other dis- 
ciplines to be generally accepted. The historians, too busy or too indifferent 
to investigate the origins of their own profession, abandoned the field to 
philosophers and rhetoricians. It is the purpose of this paper to reopen the 
question of how historical writing, as we understand it, and as the Greeks 
‘understood it, began. The following working definition of history may help 
to clarify what it is we are looking for. We may speak of it very broadly as: 
an orderly account of past events and of the people who participated in them, 
with a reasoned explanation of why things happened as they did. Such a 
narrative can be written only if the historian has at his disposal a reliable tra- 
dition from which he can obtain the necessary groundwork of fact, and also 
only if his critical sense has been developed to the point where he can test 
the values of conflicting testimony. Pre-Greek historical writing is often very 
useful, but it suffers from the limitations of all apologetic literature; the nar- 
rative is composed primarily to enhance the prestige of king, priest, or deity, 
not to satisfy the intellectual curiosity of the historian or his readers.*° 

5 C£, Theodor Gomperz, Griechische Denker, 11 (Berlin and Leipzig, 1925), 331 ff.; and 
Guy C. Field, Plato and His Contemporaries, 2d ed. (London, 1948), pp. 32 ff. 

8 For Theopompus’ bad relations with the Academy, see Jacoby, FGrH, Ii B, no. 115, T 7. 


* See FGrH, Ill B, no. 556, T 5c. The editor shows his skepticism by printing this in small 
type. 

8 Schmid’s statement that this indifference to history applies to all philosophers before Aris- 
totle is too sweeping. See Schmid-Stihlin, Geschichte der griechischen Literatur, 1, 17 (Munich, 
1929), p. 690. 

91t would be hard to say which of the two great men who influenced him he understood 
less well-—Socrates, whose reputation he damaged by attempting to defend it, or Thucydides, 
whose reputation he enhanced by continuing his history. 

10 The famous Behistun inscription can be used to correct Herodotus, whose information was 
at fault (see G. B. Gray, in Cambridge Ancient History, VI, 173), but the object for which it 
was written was to glorify the achievements of Darius. The Egyptian account of the battle of 
Kadesk is an excellent example of distortion. A defeat in which disaster was narrowly averted is 
represented as a resounding victory and a personal triumph for the pharaoh, Ramses IT (see 
John A. Wilson, The Burden of Egypt [Chicago, 1951], PP. 245-47; for other examples see 
Breasted, in CAH, YI, 177). The Egyptian conceptions of “truth” and “justice” were developed 
from Ma‘ at, a goddess whose temple was literally in the mouth of the pharaoh (see H. Frank- 
fort and others, Before Philosophy, republished for Penguin Books, 1949, p. 22). While these 
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The impulse to get at the truth showed itself earlier in the Milesian phi- 
losophers. Thales, Anaximander, Anaximenes, each in his own way, tried to 
work out a reasoned explanation of our world, and in doing so they broke 
with the time-honored Egypto-Babylonian explanation adopted by earlier 
Greek writers, like Hesiod. The search for explanations, as well as the con- 
troversies to which they gave rise, helped to develop the critical faculties; but 
this in itself was not sufficient to prepare the ground for writing history. It 
was still necessary that the new way of thinking be applied to a reliable tradi- 
tion about the past. The nature of that tradition, or rather the form in which 
it presented itself to early investigators, is unusual, probably without parallel. 
It would be tempting to digress at this point on the circumstances that led to 
the establishment of the dominion of poetry over the hearts and the minds of 
the early Greeks. But the fact itself is beyond dispute. So well established was 
this despotism of verse that a very real struggle took place before prose be- 
came the accepted medium for scientific writing.7 So popular had epic 
poetry become, such enthusiasm was shown for the rhapsodes, that a consid- 
erable body of literature—of which only a small part survives—adopted, ex- 
panded, retouched, or invented an incredible quantity of legendary material 
on the exploits of heroic days. The skill employed and the popularity of the 
finished product were such as to destroy in large measure the identity of the 
original legends. Therefore, when at last there arose what we may call a sci- 
entific, that is, a disciplined, curiosity about the past, it was a curiosity at first 
directed to this epic tradition. Aristotle's remark on the superiority of poetry 
to history need not surprise us when we reflect that as late as the time of 
Augustus a respectable geographer like Strabo could devote considerable time 
and ingenuity to the defense of Homer, not as an imaginative poet but as a 
geographer.** Even Thucydides treats the Iliad as a document which can be 
made to yield historical information on the Trojan War.** Nor has the fasci- 
nation ended. Modern scholars still have a weakness for the Hyperboreans** 
and the Amazons,’ and not only Strabo but a brilliant modern, Victor 
Bérard, continues to disregard the warning of that skeptical third-century 
conceptions gained moral significance (ibid., pp. 92, 94, 98, 116), they never quite graduated 
from the stage of myth. There was no interest in truth for its own sake. 

11 Ibid., pp. 18 ff.; 249; also Schmid-Stáhlin, Gesch.d.griech.Lit., I, 17, p. 259, n.4. 

12 Perhaps the lack of skill displayed by writers like Parmenides helped bring about the 
change. Eventually even Apollo abandoned his hexameters, 

13 Geog. I 2, 20-40. For an excellent appraisal of Strabo, sce W. W. Tarn and G. T. Grif- 
fith, Hellenistic Civilisation, 3d ed. (London, 1952), pp. 290-91. 


14 Thuc. I 3 ff. 

15 See Geoffrey F. Hudson, Europe and China (London, 1931), pp. 28 ff; but see also 
“Hyperboreans” in Oxford Classical Dictionary. 

16 The Amazons still haunt Hittite scholars. See O. R. Gurney, The Hittites (Penguin Books, 
1952), p. 200, and for this and related matters see the Select Bibliography, No. 10. 
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scholar, Eratosthenes: “To find the route followed by Odysseus, you must 
first discover the cobbler who sewed up the bag of the winds.” *” 

Small wonder then that the new spirit of inquiry concerned itself first 
with the exciting period of the legendary past? If for no other reason, 
Herodotus would deserve to be honored because he distinguishes between 
the legendary period of doubtful authenticity and the later period about 
which reliable information could be obtained." However, the interrogation 
of the epic tradition with a view to obtaining a reasoned account of the past, 
though based on false premises, had important results. The problem of chro- 
nology was dealt with, as it were, in a vacuum, but a useful yardstick of 
thirty to forty years for reckoning by generations was invented." Also, ex- 
perience was gained in comparing texts to smooth out inaccuracies and to 
reconcile contradictions. For the first time a standard based on the observa- 
tion of human behavior in the present was applied to the past, on the assump- 
tion that motives were much the same in heroic days as in the contemporary 
world.” The process of rationalization dried up the springs of the epic, but 
it was a necessary preliminary to writing history.” 

Returning to Aristotle's remark about history, we may doubt its validity 
for the early period, but it does suit his own methods and those of his fol- 
lowers?® Aristotle's idea of historical research appears to have been the col- 
lection of minute data on a restricted subject. The recovery of his lost 
Constitution of Athens, followed by Wilamowitz’ thoughtful study of it,” 
combined to canonize the view that historical writing among the Greeks 
began with local history and was later expanded to the concept of universal 


17 Eratosthenes in Strabo, I 2, 15, as translated by E. A, Barber, in CAH, VII, 263; cf. Victor 
Bérard, Les Phéniciens et l'Odyssée (Paris, 1902), 2 vols. For present confusion over Homer's 
Ton see Rhys Carpenter, Folk Tale, Ficrion, and Saga in the Homeric Epics (Berkeley, 1946), 
chap. 1n. 

18 See Schmid-Stáhlin, Gesch.d.griech.Lit. 1, 17 pp. 683 ff. 

19 We may not always agree with Herodotus' distinctions, but he does make them. Cf. 
Jacoby, “Herodotos,” no. 7 in Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopádie, Suppl. 2 (1913), esp. col. 474, 
where comparisons are made with Thucydides; G. C. J. Daniels, Religieus-historische Studie over 
Herodotus (Antwerp and Nijmegen, 1946), pp. 130-34. At the outset, Herodotus distinguishes 
between what he has heard about early conficts between east and west and what he knows 
about the time of Croesus (I 5). 

20 See Schmid-Stihlin, Gesch.d.griech.Lis., 1, 17, pp. 689 n.3, 696 n.2. 

21 Somehow this usually means a degradation of motive; "real" people resemble not Hector 
but Thersites! 

22 Lionel Pearson’s contrary view on the disappearance of the epic will be discussed later. 
For the orthodox interpretation, see Schmid-Stáhlin, I, 17, pp. 289, 298, etc. 

23 A good example of Peripatetic activities in varied fields may be found in the list of writ- 
ings attributed to Theophrastus. by Diogenes Laertius (V 44). Among early Peripatetic historians 
Callisthenes, Dicaearchus, Aristoxenus, and Duris may be cited. 

24 For Aristotle's antiquarian interests, which he passed on to Callisthenes, see my “Cal- 
listhenes and Alexander,” American Journal of Philology, LXX (1949), 228. 

25 U, von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Aristoteles und Athen, 2 vols. (Berlin, 1893). 
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history. The recent schematic attack on this interpretation by Felix Jacoby ** 
puts Herodotus and the logographers in an entirely new light. Specifically, it 
is argued that the historian's interest was general, in the past of man,” not 
limited to Persia or Lydia, let alone Athens, Sparta, or the Olympic victors.?? 
This very generality which Aristotle denies is one more indication of the 
close resemblance between developments in philosophy and history, a fact 
which will be more evident after a glance at the logographers who wrote be- 
fore, or at least independently of, Herodotus. 

Logographer can be used in the general sense of prose writer but is lim- 
ited here to the predecessors of Herodotus. Otherwise we should have to 
speak of “genealogists,” “mythographers,” or use some other clumsy, inexact, 
or less familiar word.” The term totogin is another puzzler. It has under- 
gone a number of changes in meaning, beginning as “tracking down,” thence 
“inquiry,” or “investigation,” and then, in the fourth century, appearing in 
plural form as the title of a historical work." No doubt the popularity of 
Herodotus’ work combined with the well-known phrase iotogtns dmddeEtc 
in his preface to limit the application of iotogty to historical investigation. 
Herodotus defines it clearly when he warns us that from now on what he 
has to say about Egypt will be based on hearsay (¿0éwv xarà fxovov), while 
what precedes rests on his own yic, yvóun, and torogín.** This would ap- 
pear to involve three distinct steps: seeing for himself, forming a tentative 
judgment, and then testing that judgment by investigation;*? but one should 
not require a: Greek author, least of all Herodotus, to use any word consist- 
ently in a technical sense.” Quite possibly when Aristotle made his unflat- 
tering remark about history in the Poetics, he was merely echoing earlier 
criticism of iotogin.** 


26 Felix Jacoby, Atthis: The Local Chronicles of Ancient Athens (Oxford, 1949). See esp. 
chap. 1. He was already moving in this direction in 1913 (see “Herodotos,” RE, Suppl. 2, cols. 
354-55). 

27 Ibid., see preface. 

28 For a different view, well argued, see Gaetano de Sanctis, “La composizione della storia 
di Erodoto,” Rivista di filologia e di istruzione classica, LIV (1926) 289-309, now reprinted in 
his Studi di storia della storiografia greca (Florence, 1951), pp. 21 ff. 

29 On the use of the word “logographer,” see Lionel Pearson, Early, Ionian Historians (Ox- 
ford, 1939), pp. 5-8; A. W. Gomme, 4 Historical Commentary on Thucydides, Y (Oxford, 1945), 
138 ff.; Schmid-Stihlin, Gesch.d.griech.Lit, I, 17, p. 691. 

30Cf. John L. Myres, Herodotus, Father of History (Oxford, 1953), p. 9; Schmid-Stählin, 
I, 17, n.11, where it is held that Ephorus was the first to use totogia as the title of a historical 
work. 

31 See Herod. II 99; othe: examples in Myres, p. 9. 

32 See Jacoby, “Herodotos,” RE, Suppl. 2, col. 426. 

38 See Myres, pp. 46 ff. 

34 Heraclitus’ caustic remarks about Hecataeus as a polymath come to mind (FGrH, I, no. 1, 
T 21), though he includes Hesiod, Pythagoras, and Xenophanes in the same category. 
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Our most useful statement on the logographers comes from Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, and may be translated as follows: 


Before beginning my discussion of Thucydides I wish to say a few words about 
the other historians, the older ones and also those who lived when he did. This 
will show how his plan differed from that of his predecessors, and thus reveal the 
man’s ability. For there were many early historians from many places, even before 
the Peloponnesian War, including Euagon of Samos, Deiochus of Cyzicus, Bion 
of Proconnesus, Eudemus of Paros, Democles of Phygela, Hecataeus of Miletus, 
the Argive Acusilaus, Charon of Lampsacus, . . . of Chalcedon, and Amelesagoras 
of Athens, Living somewhat before the Peloponnesian War but continuing down 
to Thucydides’ day were: Hellanicus of Lesbos, Damastes of Sigeium, Kenomedes 
of Ceos, Xanthus of Lydia, and many more. These men adopted a similar plan 
in the choice of a subject, and they did not differ greatly from one another in 
ability. For some of them wrote Hellenic histories [totopta1], and some bar- 
barian histories. They did not write connected accounts, but broke them up in- 
stead according to peoples and cities, treating each separately with but one aim in 
view—to make generally known whatever local records had survived, whether of 
peoples or cities, and whether lying about in temple precincts or anywhere else, 
without adding anything to what they found, or leaving anything out. Mythologi- 
cal material, acceptable because of its antiquity, was included, and also some dra- 
matic tales, quite silly from a modern point of view. For the most part, writers 
who choose this kind of speech** have much the same style, clear, ordinary, pure, 
succinct, and appropriate to the matter in hand, but showing no pains in compo- 
sition.’ In varying degrees their works do have a certain freshness and charm, and 
that is why they have survived ® 


This double list of logographers, as well as Dionysius’ remarks about them, 
can be very valuable if we are able, first, to satisfy ourselves that the list is 
genuine and that the works alluded to were available in Augustan Rome. 
Pearson makes out a strong case for the revival of interest in the logog- 
raphers during the Hellenistic period, particularly in Alexandria, but he sug- 
„gests that many of these manuscripts were lost in the famous library fire.*° 
Accordingly, in speaking about a contemporary of Dionysius who also lived 
in Rome, he remarks: “Strabo’s quotations, -for example, are frequently 
taken from Eratosthenes, to whom he is honest enough to admit his obliga- 
tions.”*° The reader who follows up Pearson’s reference may be somewhat 
startled to find Strabo castigating Eratosthenes for his credulity in making 
use of unreliable sources such as “Damastes and others of that kind” (I 3, 1). 
35 Pearson (Early Ionian Historians) evidently feels the word iotogiat was used by Dionysius 
in a derogatory sense. See his translation of the passage (pp. 3-4) and also his remarks on p. 20. 
36 I.e., the Ionian dialect, as is clear from chap. 23. 
37 See Stanley F. Bonner, The Literary Treatises of Dionysius of Halicarnassus (Cambridge, 


Eng., 1939), p. 24, for the characteristics of the Plain style discussed by Dionysius, 

38 De Thucyd.s. Y have followed the text in FGrH, I, no. x, T 172 with the revisions 
adopted in III B, no. 330 T 1. 

39 See Pearson, pp. 8-11. 

40 Ibid. 
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He surely does not mean to suggest that his only acquaintance with Damastes 
came about through reading Eratosthenes. To have done so would have been 
to cut the ground out from under his own criticism. He admits no obligation. 
So far as the passage bears on survival at all, it implies that Strabo knew and 
distrusted writers like Damastes. 

Schmid is much more specific. He says that of Dionysius older group 
scarcely an author would have been available, except for Hecataeus and 
Acusilaus. And in proof of his contention he quotes Dionysius against him- 
self,“ but he quotes out of context. In the previous chapter Dionysius has 
explained his general ‘method of classifying prose style (A&Etc). Then, at the 
outset of chapter 23, he tells us he will attempt briefly to classify the historians 
(ovyyoaqeic) before Thucydides. He adds, however, that since the very 
early writers (ot u&v odv Ggyaior zt&vv) are known by name only, he cannot 
determine whether their style was plain and unadorned (Ar xoi dxdopntos) 
or grand (op). He goes on to say: “The greater number of these works 
have not come down to my day, nor are all those that we have, universally 
acknowledged as being the work of these men. This applies to Cadmus of 
Miletus, to Aristaeus of Proconnesus and the like.” He adds: “But those who 
lived before the Peloponnesian War, continuing down to the time of Thucy- 
dides, all of them for the most part followed the same kind of plan.” He 
continues with a description of their style, naming no one but Herodotus, 
whom he excludes from his generalization. Schmid overlooks Dionysius’ nice 
distinction between the “very early writers” such as Cadmus, and the logog- 
raphers whom he has already named in chapter 5. It is only the very early 
writers whose works “have not come down to my day.” He intended us to 
believe that the writers listed in chapter 5 had survived to offer a basis for 
expert judgment on style and content. With all his faults, Dionysius is 
reliable on matters of fact.*? 

Jacoby distrusts the list itself, fearing that we do not have it in the form 
in which it was written. He notes particularly that Hecataeus is out of order 
and asserts that Dionysius never got his hands on Hecataeus’ works.*? This 
blunt statement he justifies by the absence of any reference to Hecataeus in 
the De imitatione (neg) wuuoews).# However, after careful examination of 
the literary essays of Dionysius, Bonner finds that the De imitatione, as we 
now have it, is only an epitome,“ and an epitome of an immature work, one 

41 Schmid-Stáhlin, Gesch.d.griech.Lit., Y, 17, p. 691, n.6, quoting the De Thucyd, 23. 

42 For a discussion of Dionysius' essays, see Bonner, also Gomme, Hist. Commentary on 
Thucydides, 1, 50-51, where he links Dionysius and Strabo as having “something of the scholar 
in them in an unscholarly age.” 


43 FGrH, Y, 318. 44 Ibid. 
45 Bonner, Literary Treatises of Dionysius, p. 39. 
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in which “Dionysius is, as he informs us elsewhere, prevented by lack of space 
from illustrating his remarks.”** Therefore, his failure to mention Hecataeus 
here does not prove anything. The De Thucydide, on the other hand, was 
written late and represents Dionysius at his very best." 

The fact that Hecataeus appears out of chronological order on the list 
need not mean that his name was inserted later but merely that some copyist 
was careless; he may have skipped over the name, then added it later to 
avoid recopying; or he may have been misled by the occurrence of 6 Miñoros 
elsewhere on his list. But finding Hecataeus' name in the wrong place is not 
nearly as disconcerting as finding the name of an Amélesagoras at all, Here, 
however, Jacoby does not suggest a later addition. Instead, he resorts to the 
convenient device of positing a lacuna in the text. 'Then he is able to identify 
this name with that of Amelesagoras of Athens, reported to have written an 
Atthis in about 300 s.c. If Jacoby is right about this, and if he is also right in 
believing that “Amelesagoras” was a pseudepigraphon,* then Dionysius, an 
expert on forgeries,** certainly made a bad mistake when he put an Amelesa- 
goras on his list of logographers. However, the mistake is excusable if, as 
has been maintained, “Amelesagoras” was clever enough to deceive that astute 
librarian, Callimachus.” But this is all conjectural. The fact that the list pre- 
sents some textual difficulties does not justify us in impeaching Dionysius. 
There was a list, and that list contained the names of logographers with 
whose works he was familiar. Not all of them will have been late forgeries, 
and any imitator clever enough to deceive Dionysius would necessarily have 
followed the pattern of the genuine logographers, with which Dionysius 
was familiar. Therefore, Dionysius' general discussion of the logographers is 
still valuable. 


46 Ibid., p. 101. 

5" Ibid., pp. 81-94, 103. Jacoby (FGrH, I, 318) suggests a revival of interest in Hecataeus 
about the time of Trajan, apparently -relying on Arrian (Anab. V 6, 5). Arrian cites both 
Herodotus and Hecataeus for the famous remark about Egypt's being a “gift of the Nile," but 
he adds, à et Sy tov GAAov À ‘Exataiou dom tà dupl vij yi Alyuatia rompuara, clearly 
suggesting that he had his information about Hecatacus at second hand. For an arresting view 
about the influence of Herodotus on Arrian, ses Heinrich Bischoff, Der Warner bei Herodot 
(Marburg, 1932), Pp. 11 n.1, 82 n.2. . 

48 Jacoby regards "Amelesagoras" as a pseudepigraphon. He says this is a name “unheard of 
for a human being" (Atthis, p. 85). He identifies him with *Ausinoayónos 6 ’Adnvaiog 6 
viv 'Axü(6n cuvyevyonqc referred to by Antigonus of Carystus about 250 s.c. (FGrH, III B, 
no. 330, F 1). This is denied by Scamid as an unnecessary reflection on Dionysius (Schmid- 
Stihlin, Gesch.d.griech.Lit., I, 17, p. 707). He prefers to read De T hucyd.5 as xal 6 Xadunddviog 
MeAnoayóoac, as proposed by A. Dudith. Thus both Jacoby and Schmid emend the text, Jacoby 
by a lacuna, Schmid by changing a letter. I have followed Jacoby, but without enthusiasm. 

49 See Bonner, pp. 10-11. On the question of forgery and Hecataeus, see Pearson, Early 
lonian Historians, pp. 32-34» i . 

50 See Jacoby, Atthis, p. 85. Schmid admits the influence of the A4#his of “Melesagoras” on 
Callimachus! Hecale (op. cit. 1, 17, p. 707, n.8) but he does not believe that this man can be 
identified with the author mentioned by Dionysius (De Thucyd. 5). See n.48 above. 
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Dionysius' brief remarks in chapter 5 on the style of the logographers suffi- 
ciently indicate why, as a rhetorician, he found them uninteresting; in chapter 
23 he is even more explicit. He says they wrote in the Ionian dialect, “which 
flourished in that period,” and lacked all the graces of metaphor and orna- 
ment, “in the use of which the orator's skill reveals itself.” The fact that 
Cicero expresses the same views on early prose style (e.g., De oratore II 53) 
indicates a common source, Theophrastus,** and serves both to distinguish the 
judgment of Dionysius from that of his contemporary, Strabo—who finds in 
early prose a conscious imitation of poetry**—and also to support the view 
‘ that Dionysius knew the logographers at first hand. His own preferences for 
style in a historian naturally led in a different direction.5? 

The statements Dionysius makes about the content of these early writers 
need to be examined. When he says, “They did not write connected accounts 
but instead broke them up according to peoples and cities, treating each 
separately . . . ," he is describing, not a “history” but a gazetteer, albeit a 
gazetteer that included: “mythological material . . . and also some dramatic 
tales.”** There is no reason to doubt his word, and a study of the fragments 
fails to contradict him. True, if Herodotus had survived in a similarly mu- 
tilated form, the same judgment on Herodotus by a competent critic might 
well square with the evidence. But our competent critic expresses a judg- 
ment on Herodotus very different from his judgments on the others.” Is it 
not unreasonable for us to assume that the alleged defects of the logographers 
spring from the accidents of survival, while the virtues of Herodotus lie in 
unacknowledged borrowings from works no longer extant??? In this way 
Herodotus is placed in an impossible position. His successor, Thucydides, 
survives with all his brilliance, while his predecessors continue to press their 
claims, not for what they wrote but for whatever the ingenuities of modern 
scholarship say they might have written! 

Equally significant is Dionysius' version of the credo of the early writers 
who, he says, had "but one aim in view—to make generally known whatever 
local records had survived, whether of peoples or cities, and whether lying 
about in temple precincts or anywhere else; without adding anything to 

51 See Jacoby, FGrH, I, 318, line 27; Christ-Schmid-Stihlin, Gesch.d.griech.Lit. II, 29, p. 67. 
Elsewhere, however, we have seen that Dionysius refuses to commit himself on the style of very 
early writers like Cadmus (De Thucyd. 23). 

$2 Strabo I, 2, 6. For comment, see Pearson, p. 5. 

53 E.g, his praise of Theopompus may be noted, but perhaps this was for his conservative 
political views as well as style. See Kurt von Fritz, “The Historian Theopompos,” American 
Historical Review, XLVI (July, 1941), 765-87. 

5% De Thucyd. 5. 

55 Ibid, 5; 23. 


58 For comment, see Pearson, esp. pp. 82 ff. For another possibility see Murray, Greek 
Studies, pp. 35-36. 
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what they found or leaving anything out.” Here a late idea about history is 
attributed to the logographers, who are described as though they had been 
conscientious Peripatetic antiquarians. Its validity depends on how Dionysius 
got his information. If it comes from the logographers we must accept it, but 
if it comes from them either it must have been made explicit in one or more 
prefaces or else it must have been inferred by Dionysius from remarks scat- 
tered through the body of their works. But the day of chatty prefaces was 
not yet, Our knowledge of Herodotus methods has been acquired by long 
and exhaustive studies of the text, while his preface is general, magisterial, 
brief." Dionysius would have had neither the interest nor the training to 
deduce historical method on the basis of internal evidence." However, the 
motives and methods attributed by Dionysius to the old logographers are 
suited to the intellectual climate of Augustan Rome, where a somewhat ro- 
mantic interest in the past betrays itself, both in the Aeneid and in the 4b 
urbe condita. Dionysius himself was tempted away from the field of literary _ 
criticism, in which he was a master, and persuaded to compile that long, dull, 
unimaginative work of his on the history of Rome.” Apparently he assumed 
the motives of his own day for the Ionians. Herodotus, in all probability, 
marks an advance over his predecessors in the use of documents, living as he 
did in a somewhat more bookish age,” yet Dionysius’ statement has only a 
limited application to Herodotus, It should not be accepted today as proof 
that the logographers used documentary evidence exclusively, or even 
primarily. | 

Lionel Pearson, in his valuable study Early lonian Historians, presents a 
provocative, if fallacious, theory on the development of historical writing. He 
might have named it the “persecution” theory. The decline of the epic and 
the rise of lyric poetry are explained, in part at least, by the loss of inde- 
pendence by the Asiatic Greeks in the sixth century. Patrons for epic poets 
were no longer found under the tyrants, and one of these poets, Panyasis, is 
referred to as “a fierce nationalist with republican ideals.”* This intolerance 
for the expression of “nationalist ideals" in Ionia brought about the “inevitable 


57 See Myres, Herodotus, pp. 66 £.; 88; Murray, p. 45. One other early preface is known to 
us, that of Hecataeus. It shows the same brevity. See below n.77. 

53 He was more interested in form than in content. His lack of historical understanding 
was shown in his own attempt to write history. See Gomme, Hist. Commentary on Thucydides, 
I, 51. 

59 A work Bonner believes he unquestionably regarded as his best (Lzz. Treatises Dionysius, 
p. 1). Dionysius’ own preface is suggestive in that regard. 

$0 See the judicious remarks of Sir Frederic G. Kenyon in his Books and Readers in Ancient 
Greece and Rome, 2d ed. (Oxford, 1951), pp. 20 ff. The real age of books came after Alexander, 
and continued some three hundred years into the Christian era (ibd., pp. 38-39). 

$1 As Schmid appears to do. See Gesch.d.griech.Lit. 1, 17, pp. 689 f. 

82 Pearson, pp. 13-14. 
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decline of epic poetry” as well as the exilé of “literary men with liberal ideas,” 
and we find two new types emerging, “the wandering sophist, and the 
wandering logographer.”* The crushing of epic poetry left a gap. “History, 
then, was to take its place, a feeble imitation, as its first readers must have 
thought, of the epic poem.”** For this extraordinary view of the suppression 
of the epic Pearson offers no evidence, unless his reference to the shadowy 
figure of Panyasis be interpreted as such.** But there is more. Accepting the 
statement of Dionysius on the procedure of the logographers in quoting 
“official records just as they found them, neither adding anything nor taking 
anything away” at its, face value, he makes this comment: 


To glorify and magnify the past, perhaps at the expense of the present, as the 
epic poetry did, was dangerous, if not actually forbidden under the Persian domi- 
nation. But simply to tell the truth, to record events such as were described in 
the annals of their cities, could not possibly be considered dangerous or subversive 
of authority.55 

Pearson, too, finds Dionysius’ statement strange, but instead of treating it 
as an anachronism he seeks to bolster it up with his “persecution” theory. 
Surely the Greek tyrants were not so stupid as to regard the epic as dangerous 
because it glorified the past? Augustus was more astute. While he left the 
heroic age to Virgil and Livy, the Res Gestae, which simply “tells the truth” 
and "records events,” he wrote himself. Alexander found Homer so con- 
genial that he slept with the [ad under his pillow—but he took care to edit 
what Callisthenes wrote before it was released to a waiting public?" But by 
far the most damaging aspect of this “persecution” theory is its complete dis- 
tortion of the spirit of Greek historical inquiry. It is precisely because, among 
the Greeks, history arose from the epic, and not from official or temple 
sources, that its development was so different from that of the older chronicles 
of Assyria and Babylonia or the vivid narratives of the Hebrews. It is this 
professional detachment of the historian, his honest attempt first to find out 
what happened, then to explain why it happened, that distinguishes the 
Greeks from their predecessors and from most of their successors." And this 
brings us to Herodotus, traditionally the father of history. 

In the ancient world his reputation suffered, inevitably but unfairly, be- 
cause of two of his imitators, Thucydides and Ctesias. The former, his true 

$3 Ibid, pp. 14-15. 

84 For evidence on how people felt at the time he refers to Strabo (I 2, 8)! 

65 Pearson, p. 14. For an appraisal of Panyasis see Schmid-Stihlin, I, 17, pp. 297 ff. For a 
skeptical attitude on his alleged relationship to Herodotus, see J. Enoch Powell, The History of 
Herodotus (Cambridge, Eng., 1939), preface. 

66 Pearson, p. 16. 


87 See “Callisthenes and Alexander," Am. Jour. Philol., LXX, 233-34. 
$8 Tacitus' sine ira et studio recognizes this in principle. 
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successor, paid him the complment of beginning where he left off.’ Also, 
and this is particularly germane to our inquiry, he appears to have gone out 
of his way to support Herodotus and his methods against the popular writer, 
Hellanicus.? Nevertheless, using these methods more expertly than Herod- 
otus, Thucydides went beyond him, and in so doing made the pioneer 
work seem amateurish. Ctesias had a much more damaging effect. Not a 
true historian, he composed historical romances in the guise of history, bor- 
rowing much of his material from Herodotus while at the same time im- 
pugning his veracity." It is understandable perhaps, but damnable, that 
Ctesias’ well-earned reputation as a prevaricator should. carry over to Herod- 
otus.? Matters were not improved by the frontal assault on Herodotus in 
Roman days by Plutarch.” We are fortunate, indeed, that the text of Herod- 
otus has survived to enable mocern investigators to right this ancient wrong.” 
But vindication has been slow. Decipherment of the Egyptian and Babylonian 
scripts led some scholars into making unkind remarks about Herodotus, for- 
getting that he could not possibly have avoided gross errors, dependent as he 
was on local guides and interpreters.” More recently, however, there have 
been a number of excellent studies on Herodotus that restore him to his 
` proper place.” ; 
We can now assume that, like the early philosophers, Herodotus was led 
on by intellectual curiosity and that he used the tools of research invented 
by them in opening up a new ñeld of inquiry. His interest in “truth” was as 


59 See Gomme, Hist. Commentary sn Thucydides, I, 1; also Myres, Herodotus, p. 18. 

70 See Jacoby, Atthis, pp. 158-59. 

71 See Myres, p. 18. See also Photius! summary of the Persica of Ctesias (newly edited with 
a translation by R, Henry, Crésias, la Perse, l'Inde: Les Sommaires de Photius [Brussels, 19471), 
chap... . 0x£00v èv Gxaow Gvzvesiusva “Hoodótw totogdv, GAAG xai pevotiv adtov 
úneAtyxov iv nokkoïc xal Aoyonoidr énoxaÀGv ... i 

12 Myres, p. 18, cites passages to show that the ancients tended to lump together Ctesias, 
Herodotus, and the logographers. Dionysius’ admiration for Herodotus depended in part on the 
fact that he, too, came from Halicarnassas. 

18 The De malignitate Herodoti seeras now to be accepted as a genuine work of Plutarch. 
The weakness of the argument, as wzll as contradictions between statements made here and 
elsewhere by Plutarch, led some earlier scholars to dispute its authenticity. Plutarch was influenced 
by his own local Boeotian patriotism iato assuming a hostile attitude toward Herodotus, whom 
he accuses of favoring Athens on personal grounds. Konrat Ziegler ("Plutarchos" no. 2, RE, 
21, 1 [1951] col 871) contrasts the rose-tinted optimism of Plutarch with Herodotus’ un- 
wavering realism, “which does not allow itself to be blinded by nationalistic phrases." For a 
similar view, see Myres, pp. 19, 251; and F. W. Walbank on p. 707 of the OCD. 

14 See Kenyon (Books and Readers in Ancient Greece and Rome, pp. 33 £.) for statistics on 
the survival of books, based on the papyri. 

75 Notably Archibald H. Sayce, Herodotus, Books I-III (1883). 

76 Excellent bibliographies as well 2s discussion of earlier literature will be found in Daniels, 
Religieus-historische Studie over Herocotus; bibliographical information and discussion also in 
Myres, Herodotus, frequently referred to above. Myres’s book emphasizes Herodotus’ literary 
skill, and is a needed corrective for older piecemeal theories of composition (e.g., that of 
Jacoby, “Herodotos,” no. 7, RE, Suppl. 2). He believes, and supports his belief, that Herodotus 
finished his work. He discusses Sayce’s views (p. 23) and notes that they were somewhat modi- 
fied later in life (p. 25). 
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great as theirs and may be compared with that of Hecataeus.'"" He was no 
patriotic national historian. Whether or not Jacoby is technically correct in 
the view that general history preceded local history among the Greeks, he is 
fundamentally right in seeing general history as the forward step in the 
development of historiography. And Herodotus should not be held respon- 
sible for later developments in the writing of history, where the fact that 
history is an unbroken whole was lost sight of. But we still need to under- 
stand more about the circumstances that made it possible for Herodotus to 
conceive the idea of writing the first general history.” 

There can be no final or simple explanation, but one factor appears to 
have been neglected too long. When Pearson speaks of “the wandering 
sophist and the wandering logographer, exiles who felt more comfortable on 
the Greek mainland or in the new world of Magna Graecia,”?? he makes a 
statement which deserves to be followed up. Herodotus was an exile. 
Hecataeus, his unconscious rival, apparently was not. The position of the 
Greek exile is hard for us to understand. He has come in for more than his 
fair share of blame, and Alexander later saw in the exiles the greatest menace 
to order in the Greco-Macedonian world. Be that as it may, the facility with 
which the citizen of one city-state might settle down in another should be 
regarded as a factor of more than casual importance for the development of 
historiography. The Greek exile differed from the American immigrant in 
that he did not identify himself with the land of his adoption; citizenship 
was far too jealously guarded for that. It was only in the hour of disaster that 
Nicias could appeal to the foreign residents as “almost” Athenians (Thuc. 
VII 63; cf. Aristoph. Ach. 508); the famous speech-writer, Lysias, who lived 
his life in Athens and was loyal to the democracy in the dark days of the 
Thirty Tyrants, was refused Athenian citizenship.** The exile might hope 

77 Hecataeus famous preface reads: *"Exarotog Muforoc dg pudeiros. rade voco, 
Oc por doxet dAntéa elvas. of yao "EAXf(vov A6yor nooi te xal vsAoiow dc ¿pol 
œpaivovtoi, eloiv, and is published with the fragments of the Genealogiae by Jacoby (FGrH, I, 
no. 1, F ra), following Müller (Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum, 1, Hecat. F 332). On this 
basis De Sanctis attributes the invention of the science of history to Hecataeus (“Intorno al 
razionalismo di Ecateo," Riv. di fil. e di istruz. class., LXI [1933], but now in his Studi di 
storia della storiografia Greca, p. 3). Schmid suggests that this fragment was the preface of the 
Periegesis, and that the Greek Aóvyot were travel accounts, oral tradition, or old epics (Gesch.d. 
griech Lit., Y, 17, p. 695, n.4). Pearson feels the preface might fit either work, and denies any 
far-reaching scientific implications (op. cit., pp. 97-98). : 

78 Jacoby rightly insists that Herodotus was not a geographer, but a full-fledged historian, 
and that he was not less the historian of the barbarians than of the Greeks (“Herodotos,” RE, 
Suppl. 2, col. 333). But much of what he has to say on why Herodotus wrote the first general 
history is distorted by the belief that he intended a different ending for the history than the one 


we now have (ibid., col. 376). 
79 p. 1 


80 Sec Schmid-Stablin, Gesch.d.griech. Lit., 1, 17, pp. 693-94. : - | 
81 Myres suggests that Herodotus was disappointed in his hopes of Athenian citizenship (p. 
12), but there is no proof. 
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for no share in the political life of the community in which he lived. On the 
other hand he was permitted to earn his livelihood as he chose, and he was 
` secure of life and limb. He was never an exile in the sense of an Englishman 
in India or Borneo, since he shared in the cultural and religious life around 
him. I£ detachment is a virtue in the historian, it is a virtue the Greek exile 
could cultivate without the usual disadvantages of living in an alien environ- 
ment. To these usual attributes of the exile, Herodotus added his own exten- 
sive travels.** Thus he acquired a sympathetic understanding of the barbarian 
peoples as well as the Greeks, and a perspective of the whole complex of 
societies, impossible for a man who remained peacefully within the confines 
of a single state. Above all, his long stay in Athens, as an exile, gave him 
the leisure to assimilate his impressions and to write, not as an Athenian or 
a Halicarnassian but as an interested onlooker.?? His life must in many ways 
have been a tragic one. No Greek could help feeling the loss of his civic 
rights as a great deprivation, but any bitterness Herodotus may have felt 
seems not to have colored his history, unless we so interpret his sarcastic 
remarks about the lonians.** 

The tradition of the historian in exile continued long after Herodotus' day. 
Thucydides, to be sure, began writing his history early in the Peloponnesian 
War, but the work as we have it could not have been written without the 
bleak reflective years of enforced exile. Xenophon, a respectable though not 
a great historian, might never have written his Hellenica or the Anabasis had 
he been permitted to return to Athens after Cunaxa. Theopompus of Chios, 
a last-ditch conservative, was also, and understandably, an exile. Timaeus of 
Tauromenium transmitted his hatred of Agathocles into the most complete 
history of Sicily ever written, during the fifty interminable years he spent as 
an exile in Athens.** The list might be extended indefinitely, for it almost 

9? No one denies Herodotus traveled widely, but there are many differences over where, 
when, and how long. For a thorough discussion see Jacoby, “Herodotos,” RE, Suppl. 2, cols. 
253 ff. 
33 No one doubts that he remained in Athens for some time, and he is also regarded as a 
colonist of Thurii; but there agreement ends. The bare minimum of facts that can be extracted 
from his own work are discussed by Powell (Herodotus, pp. 84-86). 

34 As a Halicarnassian he would not have cared for lonia. But he also lived as an exile in 
Ionian Samos. His remarks may reflect, in part, a reasoned criticism of Ionian policies, 

35 For the composition of Thucydides’ history, cf. Jaqueline de Romilly, Thucydide ez l'im- 
périalisme athénien (Paris, 1947), pp. 134-36, 166-67, 194-96, 284, 293; John H. Finley, Jr., 
Thucydides (Cambridge, Mass., 1942), chap. 11; Gomme, Hist. Commentary on Thucydides, I, 
see index, under “Thucydides, Composition of the History.” Jacoby (4t£his, p. 73) rightly in- 
sists that Thucydides is to be believed when he tells us that he began to write at the very be- 
ginning of hostilities, and “not for the accidental reason that he had the time to write in his 
exile from 424 3.c, onwards." The significance of exile is not that it gave the historian leisure 
but rather that it changed his perspective and broadened his understanding of the events he was 
describing. 

86 While Timaeus wrote in more detail about Sicily, he also dealt with affairs in Greece it- 
self, Italy, Carthage, etc. 
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coincides with that of the leading Greek historians, but we may fittingly close 
with Polybius. It was as an exile, a hostage in fact, that he went to Italy after 
the Third Macedonian War. There he came to understand the permanent 
strength of Rome in the Mediterranean world, and he attempted to explain 
this in historical terms. 

Is it not reasonable to suppose that exile, as it prevailed in the Greco- 
Roman world was a condition favorable, perhaps indispensable, to the in- 
vention of our concept of universal history? Yet this concept would never 
have suggested itself even to an intelligent exile until the secularization of 
thought had begun with the Ionian monists. For this process, too, tended to 
free the inquiring mind from the narrow outlook of local patriotism. The 
importance of detail for the historian need not be minimized, nor should the 
study of local history be deprecated; but good local history could not be 
written, nor could minute attention to detail become fruitful, before Herod- 
otus and other Greek historians, taught us to think in terms of the history of 
man. 

Perhaps it has always been inevitable that the philosopher and the historian 
should misunderstand one another, since neither has set definite limits to his 
field, and since each, not unnaturally, has been inclined at times to resent 
the pretensions of the other. Philosophical ideas can and have been “ex- 
plained” in terms of the historical environment in which they arose, while a 
philosophy of history is implicit in every genuine historical work. Aristotle's 
evaluation of history as less worth-while, because less philosophical, than 
poetry, need not surprise us. As a philosopher he could hardly think other- 
wise, particularly in a period and among a people where philosophy stood 
out above every other discipline. The idea of history had been discovered— 
and for that idea we shall always remain indebted to the Greeks—but in 


antiquity the historical profession failed to attract many really first-rate minds. ` 


"That is a pity, for it leaves a great gap in our knowledge of the past. And we 
could not fill that gap satisfactorily even though we possessed. those details 
regarded by Aristotle as the sole preoccupation of the historian. 
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Turkish Attitudes Concerning Christian- 
Muslim Equality in the Nineteenth 
Century” 
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EVERY modern society has been faced with problems arising from inequali- 
ties among the various groups of which it is composed, particularly since the 
eighteenth-century proclamation in America that “all men are created equal,” 
and the elaboration in France of the Declaration of the Rights of Man and 
the Citizen. The differences which produced inequality have been various— 
economic, social, racial, linguistic, religious, political—and variously inter- 
twined. In the Near East until very recent times the major boundary lines 
between groups, and therefore the principal barriers to a homogeneous so- 
ciety of equals, have been religious. Although today social and economic dis- 
` parities in Near Eastern society have vastly increased as modern technology 
and finance have provided greater opportunities for getting and spending, 
and although nationalist rivalries now challenge the primacy of religious 
rivalries, it is still often true that religion is the dividing line, and that a 
man’s creed is his distinguishing mark. 

In the Ottoman Empire of the early nineteenth century his religion pro- 
vided a man’s label, both in his own conceptual scheme and in the eyes of 
his neighbors and his governors. He was a Muslim, Greek Orthodox, 
Gregorian Armenian, Jew, Catholic, or Protestant before he was a Turk or 
Arab, a Greek or Bulgar, in the national sense, and also before he felt him- 
self an Ottoman citizen. The Ottoman government, by granting official 
recognition to these millef's, as the religious communities were called, had 
preserved and even emphasized the religious distinctions. The empire itself 
was governed by Muslims; its law was based on the religious law of Islam. 
But within this empire the several Christian communities and the Jewish 
community enjoyed a partial autonomy, whereby the ecclesiastical hierarchy 
which administered the millet supervised not only the religious, educational, 

* This paper was presented in abbreviated form at the meeting of the American Historical 
Association in Chicago in December, 1953. Its subject represents one aspect only of a larger study 
by the author of the reform and westernization of the Ottoman Empire in the later Tanzimat 
period, 1856-1876. Some of the material both for this paper and for the larger work was 


. gathered during tenure of a field fellowship from the Social Science Research Council, for which 
the author expresses deep appreciation. 
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and charitable affairs of its flock; it controlled also such matters of personal 
status as marriage, divorce, and inheritance, and it collected some taxes. This 
mosaic pattern, in which a Christian and a Muslim living side by side in the 
same state under the same sovereign were subject to different law and dif- 
ferent officials, had served the Ottoman Empire well for four centuries. In 
the Near East law was still, as it had formerly been in the West also, per- 
sonal rather than territorial. 

The semiautonomy of the Christian mullez’s did not, however, mean com- 
plete equality among the subjects of the empire. The Muslim millet was 
dominant. 'This did hot lead to any systematic persecution of Christians by 
Muslims, nor to any systematic oppression of Christians by the Ottoman 
government. Indeed, inefficient or corrupt and extortionate government in 
the empire often bore more heavily on Muslim Turks and Arabs than it did 
on Christians. Pasha and tax-farmer alike found the piastres they could 
squeeze from Muslims just as sound as Christian money and did not vary 
their harshness or their methods with the religion of the victim. Despite all 
this, it was still incontestable that Christians were looked down upon as 
second-class citizens both by the Muslim public and by the government. 'They 
suffered unequal treatment in various ways. Their dress was distinctive, and 
if Christian or Jew wore the fez he was required to sew on it a strip of black 
ribbon or cloth, not to be concealed by the tassel. Sometimes the unequal 
treatment was in purely ecclesiastical matters, as for example on those occa- 
sions when the Sublime Porte denied permits to one of the Christian sects 
for the repair of churches. One aspect of religious inequality was particularly 
galling, though it arose infrequently as a concrete issue—Christians could not 
so easily make converts from among the Muslims as could Muslims from 
among the Christians, since Islamic law demanded that apostasy be punished 
by death. In addition, the Christians suffered certain specific disabilities in 
public life. They were, for example, denied opportunity for appointment to 
the highest administrative posts; they could not serve in the armed forces but ` 
had to pay an exemption tax; Christian evidence was discounted in a Mus- 
lim court of law. Neither. the concept nor the practice of citizenship, in- 
volving equal rights and duties, existed in the Ottoman Empire before the 
nineteenth century." 

After 1800, the attention of the Ottoman government was forcibly directed 


1 There is no adequate study on the status of Christians in the Ottoman Empire. Voluminous 
sources exist, many of them dealing only with a particular district or period, and many have a 
distinctive bias. Among the best accounts for the mid-nineteenth century are Abdolonyme Ubicini, 
Letters on Turkey, tr. by Lady Easthope (London, 1856), Il; and Accounts and Papers, 1861, 
LXVII, “Reports . . . relating to the Condition of Christians,” a collection of statements by - 
British consuls in different parts of the empire. 
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toward the question of equality in several ways. First, as Christian groups in 
the empire absorbed Western ideas of liberty and nationality, and as educa- 
tion and literacy increased among them, they complained more frequently 
and loudly about the lack of equality. Second, they found ready hearers among 
the several great powers who traditionally acted as protectors of Christians 
in the Near East and who, for mixed motives of humanitarianism and power 
politics, magnified the volume of these complaints in the Sublime Porte's ear 
and pressed for changes. Third, Ottoman statesmen who were concerned to 
check the territorial disintegration of the empire, and its internal decline, em- 
barked on a program of reorganization and incipient westernization which 
inevitably brought them up against the same problem of equality as they 
moved to adopt or adapt elements of the Western state's political pattern. The 
question of the equality of Christian, Muslim, and Jew was by no means the 
major question faced by these statesmen, but it ran like a thread through 
many phases of the larger problem of Ottoman reform and westernization. 
Should Christians be given equal opportunity as students in the schools to be 
established in a reformed educational system? Should they be allowed to 
serve in a rejuvenated army? Should they be admitted to the highest ad- 
ministrative posts as the bureaucracy was improved? Should the contem- 
plated revisions and codifications of law apply equally to Christian and 
Muslim? And, if any sort of representative government were established, 
whether on a provincial scale or in the form of a constitutional monarchy, 
should Christians be represented, and how? 

It is, therefore, one of the most significant aspects of Ottoman history in 
the nineteenth century that the doctrine of equality did, in fact, become offi- 
cial policy. Sultan Mahmud IT (1808-1839), who took some crucial steps to- 
ward reform in his own vigorous way, frequently made it plain that in his 
view all his subjects, of whatever creed, were equal? But it was during the 
Tanzimat period of 1839 to 1876, a new era in Ottoman efforts at reform 
and westernization, that the doctrine of the equality of Christian and Mus- 
lim was proclaimed in the most solemn manner and came to play a promi- 
nent role in the central question of Ottoman revival? 


2 See the convenient collection of such statements in Harold Temperley, England and the 
Near East: The Crimea (London, 1936), pp. 40-41. 

3 The doctrine of equality of course included Jews as well, But Christians were far more 
numerous in the empire and provided most of the problems. Among the 14,000,000 non-Muslims 
in an empire of some 35,000,000, Christians were an overwhelming majority. There were per- 
haps 150,000 Jews. All figures for the nineteenth century are inaccurate approximations. These 
follow Ubicini, I, 18-26. His estimates, probably low, have found the widest acceptance. For 
practical reasons, 1 shall limit the discussion to the status of Christians. 
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An imperial edict of reforms, the Hatt-i Sherif of Gülhane, opened the 
new era on November 3, 1839.* After public proclamation before an impres- 
sive assembly of diplomats and Ottoman notables, the edict was sworn to by 
the young sultan Abdul Medjid [Abdülmecid] and his high officials in the 
room where the mantle of the prophet Muhammad was preserved. Much of 
the Hatti Sherif had a profoundly Muslim ring. It laid the decline of the 
empire directly to the nonobservance of “the precepts of the glorious Kuran.” 
In the next breath it then attempted to reconcile Muslim tradition and prog- 
ress, promising new institutions which should not contravene Muslim law 
but should conform to its demands. Security of life, honor, and property was 
guaranteed, along with reforms in taxing and conscription methods. But the 
Hatti Sherif was most remarkable neither for its Muslim overtones, for its 
promises of “life, liberty, and property,” nor for its pledge to correct specific 
evils, though all this was important. The most novel aspect of the Aatt arose 
from its official declaration of equality. "These imperial concessions," affirmed 
Abdul Medjid in his edict, “are extended to all our subjects, of whatever re- 
ligion or sect they may be." 

The new policy was confirmed in a more extensive Hatt-i Humayun of 
1856, which promised equal treatment for adherents of all creeds in such 
specific matters as educational opportunity, appointment to government 
posts, and the administration of justice, as well as in taxation and military 
service.” An interesting antidefamation clause was included also, forbidding 
“every distinction or designation tending to make any class whatever of the 
subjects of my Empire inferior to another class, on account of their religion, 
language, or race.” Legal action would ensue against anyone, whether 
public official or private individual, who used “any injurious or offensive 
term.” Even name-calling was forbidden in the name of equality. 

At frequent intervals the theme was restated, with variations. The next 

4 Western writers have ordinarily referred to the edict of 1839 as the Hatt-i Sherif [Tl- 
lustrious Rescript], which was its title in the official French translation distributed by the Sublime 
Porte to foreign diplomats. See facsimile of French as well as Turkish texts in Yavuz Abadan, 
“Tanzimat Fermanın Tahlili” [Analysis of the Tanzimat Edict], Tanzimat (Istanbul, 1940), 
I, following p. 48. Turkish historians usually say Hatt-t Humayun [Imperial Rescript], or else 
Gülhane Ferman: or Tanzimat Fermanı. A ferman is a decree or edict. 1 shall continue here 
to follow the customary Western terminology in order to avoid confusion and to provide a con- 
venient distinction from the Hatt-i Humayun of 1856 (see note 5). Similarly, where Turkish 
names first occur, their Western forms are used, followed by the modern Turkish spelling in 
brackets, The official French text of the Hatt-i Sherif is available in many places, for instance 
in Ubicini and Pavet de Courteille, Etat présert de l'Empire ottoman (Paris, 1876), pp. 231-34. 

5 Westerners usually call this edict the Hatz-i Humayun, but Turks call it the Islahat Fermant 


(Reform Edict]. See explanation in note 4. The most useful text, both Turkish and French, is 
Thomas X. Bianchi, Khaththy Humaioun ... (Paris, 1856). 
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sultan, Abdul Aziz [Abdülaziz], cpened his new Council of State [ Séray-1 
Devlet] in 1868 with a speech which referred to adherents of all creeds as 
“children of the same fatherland.”* His successor, Murad V, echoed these 
sentiments in his first katz" The trend culminated in December, 1876, with 
the promulgation of the first written constitution in Ottoman history, estab- 
lishing a limited monarchy all of whose subjects were considered "Osmanli, 
whatever religion or creed they hold.” The constitution further affirmed 
that “all Osmanli are equal before the law . . . without distinction as to 
religion.”* : 

From 1839 to 1876 many efforts—some valiant, some half-hearted, some 
merely for the record; some spontaneous, some under diplomatic pressure— 
were made by the Ottoman government to translate the promises of equality 
into fact. The sultan in 1844 engaged not to enforce the death penalty for 
apostasy from Islam. Some Christians were appointed, and some later were 
elected, to local advisory councils [meclisler] established in each province, 
and also to the Grand Council of State [Meclis-i Válá-ys Ahkáma Adliye] in 
1856. Christians and Muslims were accepted together as students in the newly 
established imperial lycée of Galata Saray in 1867. These and many other 
measures did something to raise the status of the non-Muslims of the empire, 
but the advance was slow and piecemeal. No genuine equality was ever 
attained. 

Many European writers of the time, and many Western historians since, 
have dealt with the Tanzimat period, and the equality question that ran 
through it, in one of two ways. Some look on it from the outside as a phase 
of the Eastern Question, during which European diplomats in the service 
of their own national interests had constantly to prod the Ottoman govern- 
ment to live up to its professions of reform and equality, and to carry them 
out in a French, Russian, or English fashion. Others consider it primarily as 
a phase of the long-continued internal decay of the empire, when all efforts 
to restore the "sick man" to health were unavailing. In either case, most writ- 
ers have assumed the inability or the unwillingness of the Turks to carry out 
any significant change. Measuring achievement against promise, they have 
frequently concluded that the Ottoman statesmen either publicly professed 
what they did not believe or publicly promised what they knew they could 
not effect. Such viewpoints, togetker with the abundant evidence of partial 
successes, failures, and sins of omission in the Ottoman reform efforts, have 


$ Text in Ignaz von Testa, Recenil des traités de la Porte ottomane . . . (Paris, 1864-1911), 
VII, 521-23. 

7 Text in Das Staatsarchiv, XXX (1877), no. 5702. 

8 Articles 8 and 17. Text in Das Staatsarchiv, XXXI (1877), no. 5948. 
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often led to the judgment that the promises, particularly the promise of 
equality, were largely hypocrisy—dust to throw in the eyes of the West, to 
ward off foreign intervention in favor of the subject peoples of the empire, 
and to blind observers to the continuance of an oppressive Turkish rule over 
downtrodden Christians.? 

Careful reassessment of the Tanzimat period is likely to show that such 
views are based on an inadequate understanding of the aims of the Ottoman 
statesmen, of the results actually obtained, and of the formidable obstacles to 
progress and equality. There is need for more penetrating investigation and 
analysis of the Tanzimat period than has yet been undertaken either by 
Turkish or Western historians." Among the subjects demanding attention is 
that of Turkish attitudes on the various phases of reform. An inquiry into 
the attitudes of Turkish statesmen and people on the subject of Muslim- 
Christian equality can help to explain what changes the then climate of 
opinion might or might not accept and why the official program of equality 
was only partly realized. A complete explanation would of course involve all 
aspects of the reform question. It would involve also a reconsideration of the 
degree and nature of Ottoman lag behind European civilization, of the im- 
pediments which great-power diplomacy offered to Ottoman reform, and of 
the situation of multinational empires in an age of clamoring nationalisms. 
But "Turkish attitudes were obviously among the most important forces at 
work in this period. Some useful indications can be given in answer to three 
crucial questions: what in reality were the attitudes of leading Ottoman 
statesmen toward these promises of equality? what traditions and what ex- 
perience shaped the basic attitudes of Turks toward Christians, a century 
ago? and what attitudes were then current among them on the proclamation 
of Christian equality with Muslims? 


11 


Four Ottoman statesmen initiated and carried through most of the reform 
measures in this period—Reshid, Ali, Fuad, and Midhat." Each was grand 


9 Many examples might be cited. Edward A. Freeman, The Ottoman Power in Europe 
(London, 1877), is a gem—three hundred pages of magnificently righteous anti-Turkish tirade. 
On reform promises see especially pp. 189, 197, 225. 

10 There is as yet no scholarly history of the Tanzimat period. The best account of the 
reforms is still Edouard Engelhardt, La T'urgnie et le Tanzimat . . . (Paris, 1882-84), 2 vols. 
The most satisfactory general history on the first half of the period is Georg Rosen, Geschichte der 
Türken von dem Siege der Reform im Jahre 1826 bis . . . 1856 (Leipzig, 1866-67), 2 vols. 
Many Turkish scholars have studied aspects cf the period, but none has yet produced a full- 
scale consecutive history. The most important single volume is a 1000-page product by some 
thirty Turkish scholars, Tanzimat, Yüzüncü Yidónómü Münasebetile [The Tanzimat, on the 
Occasion of its Hundredth Anniversary], I (Istanbul, 1940). Volume II never appeared. 

11 Mustafa Resid Pasa (1800-58); Mehmed Emin Ali Paga (1815-71); Keçecizade Mehmed 
Fuad Paga (1815-69); Ahmed Sefik Midhat Pasa (1822-84). 
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vizier [sadrazam] at least twice, and each occupied high public office 
throughout most of his adult life, As individuals they were completely differ- 
ent, and often rivals for power. But they were alike in their lack of bigotry 
and fanaticism.*? Each had a fair acquaintance with Western political ideas 
and practices, and with some phases of European life and culture, though 
Ali was less “Europeanized” than the others in his manner of life and of 
speech. Each of the four, in his struggles with the administration of the un- 
wieldy empire, came to believe that a degree of westernization was necessary 
to strengthen the empire. They agreed, further, that this process of reform 
demanded that all subjects of the empire be treated alike, regardless of creed. 
They differed as to how fast and by what measures the goal of equality might 
be reached. Often they waited to be pushed by events. Midhat, who had the 
greatest energy but the least finesse of the four Tanzimat statesmen, was the 
most inclined to brush aside legitimate doubts and the cautions born of ex- 
perience, and to shoulder his way ahead against general prejudices. 

It is quite true, as their Western critics charged, that the Tanzimat states- 
men used some of the great declarations involving the principle of equality 
as weapons of diplomacy in times of international crisis, and not solely as 
programs for domestic reform. The Hatt-i Sherif of 1839 was proclaimed at 
a time when Muhammad Ali of Egypt threatened the empire's integrity and 
when the Ottoman government sorely needed the European support which 
such a promise of reform might help to secure. The Hatt-i Humayun of 
1856 was issued under diplomatic pressure as a means of avoiding foreign 
supervision of Ottoman reform after the Crimean War. Again, the constitu- 
tion of 1876 was announced dramatically just as a conference of European 
diplomats got under way in Constantinople to draw up a reform program 
for parts of the empire. Midhat, who was both the principal author of the 
constitution and grand vizier at the moment, used his constitution to thwart 
foreign intervention by proclaiming that the empire was already reforming 
itself in fundamental fashion. But specific crises alone did not dictate the 
content of reform promises or the views of the Ottoman statesmen, although 
they often dictated the time and manner of proclamation. Sometimes, as in 
1876, crisis facilitated reform, since at other less turbulent periods there might 
be more objection from the sultan, from other ministers, or from the public, 
on the score that no such radical measures were warranted. Crisis, therefore, 

12 It is interesting to note that Reshid, Ali, and Fuad were all Freemasons: Ebüzziya Tevfik, 
Mecmuai Ebiizziya [Ebüzziya's Journal] (Haziran, 1911), cited in Mustafa Nihat, Metinlerle 
Muasır Türk Edebiyatı Tarihi [History of Contemporary Turkish Literature with Texts] (Istan- 


bul, 1934), p. 27 n. I am not sure whether or not Midhat was a Freemason, but he came from 
a family with Bektashi affiliations and heterodox proclivities. See below, p. 855, on the Bektashi, 
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helped to crystallize and precipitate reform projects already considered by 
responsible viziers, and also to induce a readier reception. The impact of 
crises on the Tanzimat statesmen was also, naturally, a strong influence on 
their attitudes toward equality, but their attitudes did not then fluctuate con- 
stantly. 

Ali was the most conservative Muslim of the four and cautious in moving 
ahead with reform measures. His views, therefore, are probably the most 
significant gauge of the advance of attitudes among leading statesmen on 
Muslim-Christian equality. Ali believed firmly that the Ottoman Turk was 
best fitted to govern the conglomeration of peoples in the empire.** He be- 
lieved further that the prestige of this government rested on the prestige of 
Islam, against which he would allow no propaganda, though he was quite 
willing that Christians should enjoy freedom of belief and worship.** But 
under the pressure of events, including both the rebellions of native Christians 
and the interventions of the great powers, Ali’s views on the status of Chris- 
tians changed slowly. In 1867, when he was dealing with the rebellion in 
Crete, Ali wrote for the Sublime Porte a remarkable memorandum recom- 
mending a speedier application of the policy of equality. The Christians 
would cease to be revolutionaries, said Ali, as their hopes were fulfilled. 
"Therefore they must be given every opportunity for education and tenure of 
public office, for which they were well fitted, even. better prepared than 
Muslims generally at the moment. The Christians would then no longer 
regard themselves as held in subjection by a Muslim state but as subjects of a 
monarch who protected all equally. “In short,” concluded Ali, “the fusion of 
all subjects . . . with the exception of purely religious affairs . . . is the only 
means.”* There is no reason to question Ali's sincerity here, though it is 
obvious that he was pushed to his conclusions by the rush of events and not 
by thinking in a vacuum about the virtues of equality. 

The other three statesmen came more easily to such opinions. Reshid was 
certainly influenced by a desire for praise for his liberal views from European 
courts but was apparently convinced that reforms which should guarantee 


equality to all peoples of the empire would ensure their devotion to the Otto- : 


man government.** Fuad expressed in a private memorandum his belief that 
the grant of liberties to the non-Muslim peoples of the empire would dull 


13 See Ali to Thouvenel, Nov. 28, 18«8, in L. Thouvenel, Trois années de la question 
d'Orient (Paris, 1897), p. 316. 
14 Ali to Musurus, Nov. 30, 1864, enclosed in Morris to Seward, no. 108, Mar. 29, 1865, 
Turkey no. 18, State, U.S. Archives, 
15 Text in Andreas D. Mordtmann, Stambul und das moderne Türkenthum (Leipzig, 1877- 
78) 2 1, 75-90. Ali recommended also new educational measures, a reformed civil law code, etc. 
16 See for instance his memorandum of Aug. 12, 1839, printed in Frank E. Bailey, British 
Policy and the Turkish Reform Movement . . . 1826-1853 (Cambridge, Mass., 1942), pp. 271-76. 
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their nationalist and separatist enthusiasms." Midhat had as a provincial 
governor in Bulgaria (the Tuna or Danube vilayet) shown that he believed 
in treating Christians and Muslims on an equal basis, while at the same time 
he suppressed ruthlessly any separatist or revolutionary moves among the 
Bulgars. He continued to maintain, even after his political star sank in Abdul 
Hamid Ils reign, that the chaotic condition of the empire could be remedied 
only by a rule of law under which Christians were brought to complete 
equality with Muslims.* 

What the four Tanzimat statesmen believed boiled down to this—that to 
save the empire, a new egalitarian citizenship and concept of patriotism, O:- 
manlilık or “Ottomanism,” had to be created. Sometimes they expressed this 
as the "fusion," sometimes as the "brotherhood" of all Ottoman subjects. 
Official documents began to speak more of "imperial subjects," "subjects of 
the Sultanate," and "subjects of the Exalted [Ottoman] state," in a composite 
or collective sense, as if to convey a concept of Ottoman citizenship unbroken 
by millet boundaries? The idea of patriotism, or “compatriotism,” was also 
expressed in the Hatt-i Humayun of 1856. Though the statesmen knew that 
the concept of Osmanlilik was a break with the past, it is hard to say whether 
they fully realized what a tremendous revolution in traditional views was 
involved here, and what the logical outcome would be. They were not con- 
sciously trying to undermine the dominant position of the Muslim Turk. 
Yet by fostering an egalitarian citizenship, and by attempting to blur the 
demarcation lines between millet’s, they were taking a significant step on the 
road to a purely secular concept of state and citizenship. A nationality law of 
1869, intended to combat the evils of the foreign protection of native Otto- 
man subjects, had also the effect of putting the acquisition and retention of 
citizenship on a purely territorial basis, unconnected with religion." When 
the 1876 constitution specified that all peoples of the empire were to be called 
Osmanli, the unspoken corollary ran that henceforth their primary allegi- 
ance was to the state, and only secondarily were they Muslim, Jew, or Greek. 


1? Holographic draft of a memorandum on reforms for the state, in private collection of Salih 
Kececi, cited in Orhan F. Kóprülü, “Fuad Paga," Islam Ansiklopedisi, p. 679. 

18 Yıldız Palace Archives, Midhat's reply to interrogation of May 8, 1297 [1880], partly 
reprocuced in Ibnülemin Mahmud Kemal Inal, Osmanlı Devrinde Son Sadriazamlart [The Last 
Grand Viziers in the Ottoman Period] (Istanbul, 1940-50), HI, 339. 

19 The Hatt-i Humayun of 1856 used all these expressions: tebaai sahane, tebaai saltanati, 
tebaai Devlet-i Aliyye. See the note on this trend in Reuben Levy, Introduction to the Sociology 
of Islam (London, c. 1930-33), II, 259. 

20 The term used was vatandaş, which Bianchi (Khaththy Humaioun, p. 4 and n.1) says 
was a new form, The basic word, varan, had meant “native place" or “home” but was coming 
to be equated to patrie, fatherland, since the permeation of French ideas after 1789. See the 
comments on the meaning of vatan in Bernard Lewis, “The Impact of the French Revolution on 
Turkey,” Journal of World History, 1 (July, 1953), 107-108. 

21 Text in George Young, Corps de droit ottoman (Oxford, 1905-1906), II, 226-29. See 
below, p. 857, on the abuses of the capitulations at which the law was aimed. 
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With this program of Osmanlili£, which would swallow up the narrower 
€oncept of Christian equality with Muslims, the Tanzimat statesmen sought 
to promote reform, fend off the powers, and forestall rebellion. They knew 
that reform measures would be hard to put across. "L'om ne saurait im- 
proviser la réforme des moeurs," said Fuad in 1867, explaining to the Euro- 
pean powers why more had not been accomplished in the way of reform 
since the Hatt-i Humayun of 1856.* But in the view of the statesmen, Otto- 
manism was necessary for the salvation of the empire. They wanted to re- 
gain a viable and competitive status in a world increasingly ordered by Euro- 
pean power and civilization and to prevent the Balkan provinces and Egypt, 
in particular, from breaking away. Like Winston Churchill, none of them 
took office in order to preside over the liquidation of empire. Because this 
was a self-interested version of the doctrine of equality, it was no less hon- 
estly meant by its proponents. They are open to criticism not so much on the 
grounds of hypocrisy as because they failed to understand the driving force 
of the nationalistic spirit which at this very period was growing stronger 
among the Greeks, Serbs, and Rumanians of the empire and beginning also 
to infect Bulgars and Armenians. Because the virulent forms of modern 
nationalism were not fully comprehensible to them, the Tanzimat statesmen 
tended to regard such movements as discontent with local conditions, or the 
product of foreign agitators, or plain insolent rebellion. 

One might proceed from this point to argue that the program of equality 
between Christian and Muslim in the empire remained largely unrealized 
not because of bad faith on the part of leading Ottoman statesmen but be- 
cause many of the Christians wanted it to fail. The demand in Crete was 
basically for autonomy or union with Greece, not for equality. Other Greeks 
in the empire wanted the same thing. In 1862, for instance, five thousand of 
them held a banquet on the Bosporus, agitating for the extension of Greek 
rule to Macedonia and T'hessaly.** Serbs wanted not equality but union with 
the autonomous principality of Serbia. Serbia and Rumania, still within the 
empire, wanted no sort of equality but national independence. When Midhat 
Pasha in 1872 began work on a scheme of converting the Ottoman Empire 
into a federal state like Bismarck's new Germany, with Rumania and Serbia 
playing Bavaria and Württemberg to the Porte's Prussia, he got a blunt re- 
buff from them.?* They were not interested even in a sort of corporate equal- 
ity within the empire. 


22 “Considérations sur l'exécution du Firman Impérial du 18 février 1856," in Grégoire 
Aristarchi Bey, Législation ottomane (Constantinople, 1873-75), II, 26. 

23 Morris-Seward, no. 33, Nov. 6, 1862, Turkey no. 17, State, U.S, Archives. 

24 “Zapiski Grapha N. P. Ignatyeva (1864—1874)," Izwestiia Ministerstvo Inostrannykh 
Dyel, 1915, Y, 170-72. 
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The ecclesiastical hierarchies that ruled the Christian millet’s also opposed 
equality. Osmanlilkk would both decrease their authority and lighten their 
purses. This was especially true of the Greek Orthodox hierarchy, which had 
the most extensive prerogatives and by far the largest flock. When the Hatt-i 
Sherif was solemnly read in 1839 and then put back into its red satin pouch 
it is reported that the Greek Orthodox patriarch, who was present among 
the notables, said, “Tnsalla—God grant that it not be taken out of this bag 
again.” *# In short, the doctrine of equality faced formidable opposition from 
Christians of the empire who were leaders in the churches and the national- 
ist movements, Ottoman brotherhood was only a remote possibility, if the 
Christians continued in these directions. 

But equality and brotherhood had also to contend with the fundamental 
Turkish view of Christians. Not only the specific reactions of the Muslim 
Turks to the proclamations of equality but their basic attitudes toward Chris- 
tians showed from the beginning that Osmanl:lzk would have hard sledding. 


Til 


If there were a possibility that Muslim Turks could accept an Ottoman 
fusion in which Christians were their equals, it would be owing to two 
strong currents in their religious tradition and development. As Muslims, 
the Turks inherited an attitude of toleration for “peoples of the book” [ehl-i 
kitap|—those who, like Christians and Jews, possessed a book of divine 
revelation and paid tribute to the Muslim government. At various times the 
Ottoman government had offered sanctuary to non-Muslims, notably in the 
sixteenth century to the Jews driven from Spain. A Turk was likely to say to 
a Christian that “your faith is a faith, and my faith is a faith.” 

The tolerant attitude was often reinforced among the people by the re- 
markable degree of religious syncretism which had existed in Anatolia, and 
also in the Balkans, since the earliest days of. Turkish penetration. The racial 
mixtures of the Ottoman Empire had been accompanied by religious mix- 
tures of all sorts. Folk-Islam among the Turks was unorthodox in many 
ways, bearing marks not only of Shiite mysticism but of belief in various 
Christian miracle stories, saints, and shrines. The widespread Bektashi order, 
which claimed some seven million edherents, embodied in its beliefs many 
heterodox notions and helped to provide a climate which might be sympa- 

25 Enver Ziya Karal, Osmanlı Tarihi V: Nizam-i Cedit ve Tanzimat Devirleri [Ottoman 
History V: Periods of Nizam-i Cedit and Tanzimat] (Ankara, 1947), p. 19r. Engelhardt, La 
Turquie, 1, 142, attributes a similar remark -o the archbishop of Nicomedia at the proclama- 
tion, of the Hatt-i Humayun of 1856. It should also be pointed out that the Greek hierarchy 


opposed a democratization of its own millet? structure whereby lay participation in millet ad- 
ministration would increase, 
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thetic to Christianity and Christians. During the Tanzimat period, Ameri- 
can missionaries at work in the Ottoman Empire were occasionally excited 
to discover what they at first thought might be a fertile field for their evan- 
gelism—groups of Muslims who read the Christian scriptures or heard Christ 
preached by their leaders. Some of these were Bektashi, One such group, not 
specifically Bektashi, was reported to have 10,000 adherents and twice that 
number of sympathizers.** 

Despite the toleration and the syncretism, however, there remained among 
the Turks an intense Muslim feeling which could sometimes burst into open 
fanaticism. Such outbursts characteristically came at times of political crisis, 
particularly in the 1870's, when the internal chaos in the empire, and the 
external pressures on it, produced a distinct Muslim reaction, the counter- 
part of what later would have been a nationalist reaction. More important 
than the possibility of fanatic outbursts, however, was the innate attitude of 
superiority which the Muslim Turk possessed. Islam was for him the true 
religion. Christianity was only a partial revelation of the truth, which Muham- 
mad finally revealed in full; therefore Christians were not equal to Muslims 
in possession of truth. Islam was not only a way of worship, it was a way of 
life as well. It prescribed man's relations to man, as well as to God, and was 
the basis for society, for law, and for government. Christians therefore were 
inevitably considered second-class citizens in the light of religious revelation 
—as well as by reason of the plain fact that they had been conquered by the 
Ottomans. This whole Muslim outlook was often summed up in the com- 
mon term gávur (or káfir), which meant “unbeliever” or “infidel,” with 
emotional and quite uncomplimentary overtones. To associate closely or on 
terms of equality with the gávur was dubious at best. “Familiar association 
with heathens and infidels is forbidden to the people of Islam,” said Asim, an 
early nineteenth-century historian, “and friendly and intimate intercourse 
between two parties that are to one another as darkness and light is far from 
desirable.”?" 

Islam embodied also a strong prejudice against innovation [bidat]. A 
declaration of equality might encounter this prejudice not only among Mus- 
lim theologians but among the ruling group of the empire who traditionally 

26 The missionary reports are in the archives of the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions (ABCFM), Armenian Mission, VIII, nos. 79, 88, 92, 93, all Schauffler to 
Anderson, of Mar. 11, Nov. 16, Dec. 12 and 27, 1859. On the Bektashi order see John Kingsley 
Birge, The Bektashi Order of Dervishes (London, 1937). It would serve no purpose to cite here 
a bibliography on Islam. There is a considerable and scattered literature on syncretism. Frederick 
idee Christianity and Islam under the Sultans (Oxford, 1929), 2 vols., is full of in- 


27 Asim Tarihi (Istanbul, n.d.), I, 376, quoted in Bernard Lewis, "The Impact of the 
French Revolution on Turkey,” Jour. World Hist., Y, 118, n.35. 
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served faith and state, not state alone. And to the popular mind the promo- 
tion of second-class citizens to equal status would undoubtedly be innova- 
tion, even if considered only against the background of popular conservatism, 
rather than as the sort of innovation proscribed by Islam. The whole reform 
program of the Tanzimat period inevitably ran up against these two inter- 
mingled conservatisms of inertia and Islam. Not only that, but the trend of 
the Tanzimat toward new institutions carried a profound psychological 
shock in its implication that the traditional Ottoman way of life was not in 
all respects the best, and that in Christian Europe some things were done 
better. Imponderables like these confronted the doctrine of Muslim-Christian 
equality. 

Attitudes from their Muslim and Ottoman past were strengthened by the 
Turks' reactions to the recent impact of Christians on Ottoman life and af- 
fairs. The impact seemed generally bad. The Christians of the empire made 
constant trouble with their sectarian squabbles, whether argument over privi- 
leges in the Holy Places, the question of whether Bulgars should be subject 
to the Greek hierarchy, or the Hassounist controversy over papal authority 
among the Catholic Armenians. Some Christians made trouble by shifting 
from one millet to another in search of political advantage and foreign pro- 
tection. The Christian sectarian quarrels were not only unedifying to the 
Muslims; they were positive nuisances to the Porte and offered in addition 
excuses for great power intervention. 

The other general experience which Muslim Turks had of native Chris- 
tians was that increasingly the latter tended to become rebels against legiti- 
mate authority. It is true that many Turkish and Arab lords had defied cen- 
tral authority, but the matter was not quite the same in Muslim eyes, Turkish 
derebey's, or “lords of the valley,” had governed various districts without 
regard to the Porte's decrees, but many were benevolent despots who held 
the esteem of their subjects and whose downfall at the hands of Mahmud II 
was often regretted. Muhammad Ali of Egypt was a rebel, but he was a 
Muslim, and many Turks had thought of him as a possible saviour from the 
infidel ideas of the reform edict o£ 1839.28 Christian rebellion, on the other 
hand, antagonized Muslim sentiment and eventually provoked among some 
Turks a reaction which was Ottoman and patriotic but would later become 
Turkish and nationalist. The events of 1867, for example, when Crete was in 
revolt and when the last Turkish garrison was forced to withdraw from Bel- 
grade, aroused some Turks to a pitch of frenzy? Their anger mounted both 


23 Edouard Driault, L'Egypte et l'Europe, la crise de 1839-1841 (Cairo, 1930—), I, let- 
ter 79, Sept. 20, 1839, and II, letter 7, Nov. 19, 1839. These Turks did not realize how much of 
a reformer Muhammad Ali was in Egypt. 

29 Prominent among them the New Ottomans, on whom see below, pp. 862 ff. 
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against the rebel Christians and against the weakness of the Ottoman gov- 
ernment in dealing with rebellion. A similar reaction was natural in the criti- 
cal years 1875-76, when uprisings in Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Bulgaria were 
followed by open war against the sultan by two of his vassal states, Serbia and 
Montenegro. 

The continuous interference of the great powers of Europe in Ottoman 
affairs also angered the Turks. These powers were all, of course, Christian 
by profession, if not in conduct. Russia, an enemy of long standing, was in a 
category by itself. But England and France also, despite the fact that they 
had assisted the empire with their armies in the Crimean War, and at other 
times with diplomatic pressure, were often detested because these services 
were overshadowed in the Turkish view by frequent and often high-handed 
interference. One such instance, which rankled particularly in connection 
with Muslim-Christian equality, was the fact that the Hatt-i Humayun of 
1856 was not purely an autochthonous edict, but that large parts of it had in 
effect been dictated by the British, French, and Austrian ambassadors. The 
British ambassador, Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, had in many ways done 
great service for the Ottoman Empire, but in this period Ali three times asked 
London to recall him. Stratford would not allow the sultan to reign along 
with him, said Ali, and demanded that his own influence should be “so para- 
mount and notorious” that the Porte lost prestige in the eyes of its own pub- 
lic. Years after Stratford had left Constantinople, Ali still spoke of him with 
real hatred.** Fuad, who with his social graces, fluent French, and Euro- 
peanized witticisms got along well with foreign diplomats, nevertheless voiced 
almost the identical criticism of a sympathetic French ambassador, M. Bour- 
rée, because “the French will never be satisfied with giving friendly advice 
in an unassuining way; ... whatever good thing was done must be advertised 
as a benefit conferred by France... .”** 

Foreign interference rankled particularly when it was based on the capi- 
tulatory privileges which the great powers stretched and abused. Many ordi- 
nary Turks became aware of this when they saw the support given by Chris- 
tian diplomats and consuls to thousands of protégés, largely Ottoman 
Christians who had never seen their protecting country but who were 
shielded against the taxes and courts of their own state and were often 
granted foreign passports. Many of the protégés were decidedly shady char- 

30 Clarendon to Stratford, Jan. 4, 1856, Private Stratford MSS, FO 352/44, Public Record 
Office (PRO), quoted in Harold Temperley, “The Last Phase of Stratford de Redcliffe, 1855- 
58," English Historical Review, XLVII (1932), 218. 

81], Raschdau, ed., “Diplomatenleben am Bosporus. Aus dem literarischen Nachlass . . 


Dr. Busch," Deutsche Rundschau, CXXXVIII (1909), 384. 
32 Elliot to Stanley, no. 68 conf., Dec. 17, 1867, FO 78/1965, PRO. 
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acters, and their number was considerably augmented in the Crimean War 
period by riffraff and adventurers of European origin who raised the crime 
rate in Constantinople.** At the end of the Crimean War the Austrian inter- 
nuncio felt that "the only respectable people, at least so it appears, are the 
Turks whom we are going to civilize and initiate into the mysteries of our 
progress.” ?* 

'The conduct of the more respectable representatives of Christendom in 
the empire might elicit 'Turkish approval but might also arouse resentment. 
It is not apparent that the little colonies of foreign workers, such as the Eng- 
lish dockyard workers at Hassk5y or the German Swiss at Amasya, had any 
noticeable impact. Some of the Polish and Hungarian refugees who came 
after the revolutions of 1830 and 1848 fitted in well with the Ottoman scene, 
and some became Muslims. There were always respected individual western- 
ers like the English merchant of Beirut, James Black. It was reported that 
when a Muslim of the area wanted to use an oath stronger than "by the 
beard of Muhammad” he swore “by the word of Black, the Englishman.”** 
But westerners of the utmost personal respectability could often rub Turks 
the wrong way. Some of the British consuls in the empire were found even 
by their own superiors to be shallow and vain, and to supply their personal 
deficiencies "by borrowing largely from the national dignity," which they 
then dragged into every private affair.** Missionaries of impeccable character 
often annoyed Muslims by their evangelical persistence. An extreme exam- 
ple concerns two English missionaries who one day affixed a poster to the 
mosque of St. Sophia advertising that on the morrow from its steps they 
would denounce the prophet Muhammad as an imposter." 


IV 


Given such a background of the innate Muslim conviction of superiority, 
and the unfortunate experiences of Turks with Christians, a preponderance 
of opinion against the official doctrine of Muslim-Christian equality was 
natural, Turkish resistance to the doctrine varied with the individual, the 
locality, and the moment. Some Turks, quite a few of them in the Ottoman 
bureaucracy, accepted it at least superficially, but wholehearted acceptance 
was rare. No great uprisings against the reform edicts occurred, though in 


88 See, for example, the comments of Sir Edmund Hornby, judge of a British consular court 
in this period, in his Autobiography (Condon, 1928), p. 93. (Marco Antonio) Canini, Vingt ans 
d'exil (Paris, 1868), pp. 111—42, gives a good picture of the riffraff in the capital. 

34 Prokesch to Buol, Jan. 10, 1856, Politisches Archiv XII/56, Haus-, Hof- und Staatsarchiv. 

35 Henry Harris Jessup, Fifty-Three Years in Syria (New York, 1910), I » 491 II, 465. 

36 Bulwer to Russell, no. 177, Sept. 27, 1859, enclosing Bulwer to C. Alison of same date, 
FO 78/1435, PRO, 

37 Hornby, pp. 124-25. 
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some localities there was rioting. In part, the opposition came from the mere 
fact of the proclamation of unpopular principles, whereas the slow introduc- 
tion of specific measures, with no fanfare, might have gone unnoticed. Many 
Turks muttered their resentment against the authors of the doctrine of 
equality and other infidel concept. Each of the four Tanzimat statesmen 
was called the “gávur pasa,” the “unbeliever of a pasha,” though Ali prob- 
ably less frequently than the others. The mere idea of equality, especially the 
antidefamation clause of 1856, offended the Turks’ inherent sense of the 
rightness of things. “Now we can't call a gévur a gávur,” it was said, some- 
times bitterly, sometimes in matter-of-fact explanátion that under the new 
dispensation the plain truth could no longer be spoken openly.* Could re- 
forms be acceptable which forbade calling a spade a spade? 

Events which followed the two great reform proclamations serve to illus- 
trate the general antipathy to their promises of equality. One example is 
related to the touchy question of military service. Both in 1839 and 1856 the 
sultan proclaimed that his Christian subjects should be equally privileged to 
serve in the armed forces along with the Muslims, instead of paying an ex- 
emption tax as they had previously done. It soon became obvious that the 
Christians would rather continue to pay than serve, despite the step toward 
equality which military service might mean. It also became obvious that the 
Turks wanted Christians to be equally liable to service so far as sharing the 
burdens and dangers went but balked at giving the Christians equal oppor- 
tunity for promotion to the officer corps. Muslim Turks did’ not want to 
serve under native Christian officers. In theory the equal right to serve in 
the armed forces remained, but in fact the whole matter was quietly buried, 
and the old exemption tax reappeared under a different name. Both Turks 
and Christians were satisfied to see the inequality continue.?? 

Another illustration of Turkish reactions is found in the experience of the 
considerable group of American Congregational missionaries in the empire. 
They reported in general a decrease in Muslim fanaticism and in interference 
with their work. One missionary who knew the country well observed that 
only the ulema, the Muslim theologians, kept up any semblance of old-style 
bigotry by the 1860's, and that merely in order to keep what influence they 
could among the people and “spunge” off the wealthy.*” Another calculated 


88 See the story from Abdurrahman Seref in Karal, Osmanl: Tarihi V, p. 190; also Gad 
Franco, Développements constitutionnels en Turquie (Paris, 1925), p. 12. 

39 Dr. K., Erinnerangen aus dem Leben des Serdar Ekrem Ome Pascha . . . (Sarajevo, 
1885), pp. 47, 252, Omer served on this commission. For a sample of Turkish complaints on 
Christian exemption see Felix Kanitz, Donau-Bulgarien und der Balkan (Leipzig, 1875-79), 
HI, 151. 

48 Henry J. Van Lennep, Travels in Little-Known Parts of Asia Minor (London, 1870), I, 
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that “before the Hatti-Humayoun [of 1856] there were more cases of perse- 
cution reported to us every week than there are now in a whole year.” This 
situation continued until the new rise in Muslim sentiment with the recur- 
rent crises of the 1870's. 

But most of the proselytizing efforts of the Congregationalists, and most 
of their converts, were among the Armenians. Muslim opinion, therefore, 
was not directly touched. When, however, any case of apostasy from Islam 
was involved, public fury could easily be aroused. Governmental protection 
might be secured in such cases, especially in the capital,‘but the Turkish pub- 
lic was not willing to recognize equal opportunity of conversion in either 
direction despite the Porte's assurance that “the Musselman is now as free to 
become a Christian as the Christian is free to become a Musselman. The gov- 
ernment will know no difference in the two cases." ^? The outstanding case 
of a fanatical Muslim outburst over transfer of religious affiliation came in 
the Saloniki incident of 1876. A Bulgarian girl of dubious morals came to 
Saloniki from her native village to register with the authorities her conver- 
sion from Orthodoxy to Islam. When some Greeks of the city kidnapped 
her, apparently to prevent the transfer of allegiance, an angry Muslim mob 
sought her out. In the process the mob murdered the French and German 
consuls who had taken refuge, along with the Turkish governor, in a mosque. 
The incident occurred at a time when the empire was under great strain from 
the rebellions in Bosnia and Herzegovina.“ 

When the question of religious equality and conversion involved only 
competing Christian denominations, Ottoman officials were more likely to 
act to preserve fair play, and undoubtedly proclaimed equality with greater 
conviction and delight than when Muslims were involved. A classic example 
occurred in a town near Ankara following a local persecution of Protestants 
by Armenians. The governor investigated, and then sent forth a herald to 
cry: "It is commanded by the ruling authorities that all subjects cease to deride 
one another as Moslems and Rayahs, as Armenians and Protestants, since all 
are equally the dependent subjects of the royal government, and it is further 
commanded that mutually respecting and honoring one another, all shall 
dwell together in brotherly love."** In its way this pithy proclamation was a 


118-19. Some of the ulema were bigoted and narrowly educated, but not all. Jevdet [Cevdet] is 
an outstanding example of one of the ulema of this period who was a staunch Muslim but no 
bigot. 
41 Goodell to Anderson, Nov. 6,: 1860, ABCFM, Vol. 284, no. 382. Much of the reported 
persecution was by other Christians, not Muslims. 

42 The statement of a government commission investigating one of the rare cases of con- 
version from Islam to Christianity: Hamlin to Anderson, Sept. 5, 1857, ABCEM, Armenian 
Mission, V, no. 276. 

43 Documentary account of this in Das Staatsarchiv, XXX (1877), nos. 5733-58. 

44 Farnsworth to Board Secretaries, Sept. 21, 1865, ABCFM, Vol. 284, no. 331. Ráya or 
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masterly summary of the official policy of equality among adherents of all 
creeds, of the concept of Ottoman citizenship, and of the antidefamation 
clause, revealing that the provincial governor understood perfectly what the 
central government had announced. That the civil authority should also 
command all men to live together in brotherly love was undoubtedly com- 
mendable—and unenforceable. 

Another measure of Turkish attitudes on the question of Christian equal- 
ity is provided by the views of participants in the conspiracy of 1859. The 
plot, directed against Abdul Medjid and his ministers, was betrayed to the 
authorities, Some forty-odd participants, many of them army officers and 
Muslim theological professors and students, were arrested. Interrogation re- 
vealed that through their rather fuzzy ideas there ran a general dissatisfac- 
tion with the Ottoman government, caused more by the proclamations of 
Christian equality than by any other single factor. The conspiracy's leading 
spirit and theoretician, one Sheikh [Seyh] Ahmet, indicated that he regarded 
the reform edicts of 1839 and 1856 as contraventions of Muslim law, the 
Seriat, because they allowed Christians equal rights with Muslims. Accord- 
ing to the deposition of another conspirator, Sheikh Ahmet bad been teach- 
ing in the medrese that the Christians got these privileges with the help of 
foreign powers.** The Kuleli incident, as this abortive conspiracy has since 
been known, provides a good index to widespread Turkish attitudes. It re- 
vealed an ill-defined resentment against the mere concept of equality, a con- 
scious support of "religious law," and condemnation of the government both 
for its reform edicts and for its apparent submission to foreign influence. 
The doctrine of equality seemed bad if for no other reason than that it pro- 
claimed to be equal adherents of religions that were not equal. And Osman- 
lili, as a purely political concept of the allegiance of peoples of all creeds to a 
ruler who treated them equally, was unreal, because the traditional concept 
of "Osmanli" had always carried strong implications of Muslim orthodoxy 
as well as of loyalty to the Ottoman state. 

Any sample of Turkish opinion in the Tanzimat period must include 
the one group which was forward-looking, politically conscious, constantly 
vocal, and therefore influential out of proportion to its small size. This was 





reaya was the customary term for the tributary non-Muslim peoples of the empire, and origi- 
nally meant "cattle" or “flocks.” Presumably the Hatt-i Humayun banned this term also. 

45 The conspiracy is analyzed on the basis of documentary evidence, chiefly the interroga- 
tion reports, in Uluğ IÉdemir, Kuleli Vakası Hakkında bir Araştırma [An Investigation of the 
Kuleli Affair] (Ankara, 1937). The medrese is a school for instruction in Muslim law and 
theology. 

40 The whole reform program was of course often condemned as contrary to religious law 
by men whose interest was not at all in the Şeriat but only in their vested interests in sources of 
power and income. Such were numerous officials, tax-farmers, moneylenders, etc. 
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the New Ottoman Committee, composed principally of writers and would-be 
reformers who for a short time in the late 1860's coalesced into the nearest 
approximation to a political party that existed in the empire. Its members 
were an extraordinary collection of individualists. They quarreled among 
themselves but were united in their ardent desire to preserve the Ottoman 


. Empire. This group has often been called the "Young Turks." Its members 


— 


were, in fact, the spiritual fathers of the true Young Turks of 1908, and the 
spiritual grandfathers of the Turks who created the nationalist republic of 
today. From their writings the later development of a genuinely “Turkish” 
consciousness derived great impetus. But by preference the leaders of this 
group of the 1860's called themselves the New Ottomans [Yeni Osmanlilar]. 
The name is a good indication of their outlook. 

The New Ottomans represented a more deeply felt patriotism, a devotion 
to Osmanlilik as they conceived it, than such statesmen as Ali and Fuad were 
hoping to inculcate. New Ottoman patriotism meant an equal co-operation 
of peoples of all creeds in a devoted effort to preserve the empire, but opposi- 
tion to any special concessions to Christians. The New Ottomans believed that 
the empire could be reformed and revived within the framework of Muslim 
tradition and religious law, which they thought was sound enough, and 
progressive and elastic enough, to allow also the adaptation of new institu- 
tions from Europe. Most of them seem also to have believed in Muslim Turk- 
ish superiority among the united peoples of a united empire. Sometimes, 
therefore, their writings seem self-contradictory. Ali Suavi, probably the most 
extravagant and fanatic Muslim among them, could write that "all the popu- 
lations composing the Ottoman Empire today form only one nationality: the 
Osmanli.”* Mustafa Fazil Pasha, an Egyptian prince of broad views who 
was for a time leader of the New Ottomans because his financial resources 
supported the group, said in a public statement for them that "it does not 
matter whether one is Muslim, Catholic, or Greek Orthodox to be able to 
place the public welfare ahead of private interests. For that it suffices to be a 
man of progress or a good patriot.”* In a bold letter to Abdul Aziz, he con- 
tended that the Christian revoks in the empire were but a symptom of a 
malady—backwardness and bad government—that afflicted the uncomplain- 
ing Muslims even more than the Christians. The line of division ran, said 
Mustafa Fazil, only between oppressors and oppressed, not between Christian 
and Muslim.** . 


47 Ali Suavi, A propos de l Herzégovine (Paris, 1875), p. 16. 

48 Letter of Feb. 5, 1867, in Le Nord (Brussels), Feb. 7, 1867. 

48S, A. le Prince Mustapha-Fazyl Pacha, Lettre adressée à S.M. le Sultan (n.p., n.d.) 
[presumably March, 1867], pp. 1-11. 
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This emphasis on Ottoman patriotism, on preservation of the fatherland 
from internal decay and external attack, led the New Ottomans to voice 
retroactive approval of the Hatt-i Sherif of 1839, since in their view Reshid 
Pasha had with the Gülhane edict started the empire on the road to progress 
and self-preservation. But they tended to regard the Hatti Humayun of 
1856 and most of the subsequent acts of the Porte as harmful, seeing in them 
concessions to Christians in response to pressures exerted by great powers 
and by domestic rebellion. This, in the New Ottoman view, led to inequal- 
ity, not equality. Namik Kemal, the most admirable of the group, castigated 
the Porte and the powers for enumerating the privileges of Christians in the 
edict of 1856 when, he said, there should rather have been progress toward 
constitutional government and the elimination of foreign intervention.” 
Namik Kemal here reflected a view common to many Turks which led them 
to argue against reform programs proposed by European powers for particu- 
lar peoples or provinces of the empire, such as the proposals for Bosnia and 
Herzegovina in 1875-76, by saying that these measures represented special 
privilege, injustice to Muslims, and therefore inequality. 

In 1867, the year when New Ottoman criticism of the government forced 
many of the group into European exile, Ali and Fuad were unmercifully 
excoriated for making concessions to the Cretan rebels and for agreeing, 
under pressure, that the last Turks would evacuate Belgrade. Again the New 
Ottomans raised the point that this was inequality, that Muslims in Belgrade 
and Crete were being unfairly treated? Obviously the weakness of the Sub- 
lime Porte in the face of European pressures only increased the exasperation 
of the New Ottomans over the inequities of the situation. Ziya, next to Namik 
Kemal the most influential of the New Ottoman writers, expressed the 
common complaint that equality could never be attained so long as Chris- 
tians within the empire could have recourse not only to the Ottoman govern- 
ment, and to their millet representatives, but also to foreign protectors. For 
example, said Ziya, if a guilty Christian is jailed, he is suddenly released with- 
out cause because some one influential has intervened. But if an innocent 


50 In Hürriyet, no. 4 (July 20, 1868), reproduced in Ihsan Sungu, “Tanzimat ve Yeni 
Osmanlılar” [The Tanzimat and the New Ottomans], in Tanzimat, I, 795-96. Sungu's chapter, 
pp. 777-857 in this volume, is almost entirely a collection of newspaper articles by Namik 
Kemal and Ziya on questions of the day. 

51See, for example, the “Manifesto of the Muslim Patriots,” of Mar. 9, 1876, probably 
written by Midhat or one of his entourage: Le Stamboul, June 2, 1876. 

521n their newspaper Muhbir, date of issue not given; translation in FO 195/893, no. 120, 
Mar. 25, 1868, PRO. In his poem, the “Zafer-name,” Ziya uses heavy irony to attack Ali on 
the same issues of Crete and Belgrade. He further proclaims acidly that Ali has brought the 
equality of rights to perfection not only by such concessions but by appointing Greeks and 
Armenians to high office. English translation and Turkish text of about half the poem are in 
Elias J. W. Gibb, 4 History of Ottoman Poetry (London, 1900—1909), V, 96-11r, and VI, 
370-78. | 
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Muslim fall into the toils of justice and be imprisoned without cause, who is 
there to help him? “Is this equality?” he asks bitterly.” 
V 

In the face of such attitudes, the realization of Ottoman equality, involv- 
ing the equality of Muslims and Christians, faced extraordinary difficulties." 
Though Reshid, Ali, Fuad, and Midhat hoped to find salvation for the em- 
pire by creating among its peoples the bond of equal citizenship based on 
Ottoman nationality, the obstacles they faced were too great and the time 
too late. The Turkish mind, conditioned by centuries ôf Muslim and Otto- 
man dominance, was not vet ready to accept any absolute equality, much 
less to endorse the grant of >articular privileges to Christians. And the Chris- 
tian minorities of the empi-e continued to push toward separatism. Despite 
the various steps taken toward it, Ottoman equality was not attained in the 
Tanzimat period, nor yet after the Young Turk revolution of 1908 when, for 
a few wild and enthusiastic days, Ottcman brotherhood seemed to have ar- 
rived with the end of Abdul Hamid’s personal rule and the resurrection of 
Midhat’s constitution of 1876. Then, after this short emotional spree, com- 
peting nationalisms again c-owded out the concept of Osmanlilik. This was 
true not only among the Christians of the empire but now among the Mus- 
lims as well. While Arab nationalism developed, like the Christian national- 
isms, as a reaction to Ottoman Turkish control, the Turks themselves found 
the source for a nationalism of their own in the Osmanlilik of the Tanzimat, 
especially in the more patriotic version of Namik Kemal and other New Otto- 
mans. : 
In the end, the sort of Ottoman equality at which the Tanzimat states- 
men aimed, though it had never been given a full and fair trial, was discred- 
ited as an idea both among Muslims and among Christians. Instead of the 
equality of Christian and Muslim within a heterogeneous empire, based on 
"fusion" and "brotherhood," there emerged finally a different sort—the cor- 
porate equality of competing national sovereign states. 


George Washington University 


58 In Hiirriyet, no. 15 (Oct. 5, 1868), reproduced in Sungu, p. 797. 

54'There were of course many obstacles to the realization of a doctrine of equality other 
than those discussed here as "attitudes." One of the most important, especially as it affected 
the relations of Christian and Muslim in the Balkans, was the system of land tenure, with re- 
sulting social and economic inequalities and groups which had a vested interest in maintaining 
them. A good analysis of this situction in a part of the Balkans in the period up to 1850 is 
Halil Inalcik, Tanzimat ve Bulgar Meselesi [The Tanzimat and the Bulgar Question] (Ankara, 
1943). 


Freemanship in Puritan Massachusetts 


B. KATHERINE Brown 


ARISTOCRACY, oligarchy, theocracy—these are the terms modern writers 
generally choose to characterize Puritan government in early Massachusetts. 
It was an undemocratic society, they tell us, from the beginning in 1629 until 
the arbitrary Governor Andros took over in 1686. The colony was divided 
into political classes—the minority who could vote ruled the majority who 
could not. The minority, the freemen, were those who, since they belonged 
to the established Puritan church, were eligible to take the oath of freedom 
and were thus permitted to enjoy all political privileges in the Common- 
wealth. The freemen, they say, comprised only about one fifth of the adult 
male population and were in general the most substantial citizens. They were 
hostile to every democratic tendency, so the story goes, and were jealous of 
their social position in the class-conscious society of the early Bay Colony.* 

When we examine these secondary accounts more closely, we find many 
fundamental inconsistencies and contradictions, both between authorities and 
within individual interpretations. Such inconsistencies and contradictions 
cast a strong shadow of doubt on the accuracy of the accepted story. 

For example, historians disagree on the extent of democracy in one basic 
part of the political structure—the town meeting. V. L. Parrington declares 
that Puritan town meetings were not democratic,” while J. D. Hicks believes 
the local government was democratic from the very beginning? C. M. An- 
drews does not agree with either of these writers. Although a small body of 
freemen controlled all political affairs until 1648, he says, after that time every 
man who had taken the oath of fidelity and was twenty-four years old could 

1 Vernon Louis Parrington, Main Currents in American Thought (New York, 1930), I, 21; 
John D. Hicks, The Federal Union (Boston, 1937), p. 29; Thomas Jefferson Wertenbaker, The 
Puritan Oligarchy (New York, 1947), p. viii; Charles M. Andrews, The Colonial Period of 
American History (New Haven, 1934), I, 443; George H. Haynes, History of Representation 
and Suffrage in Massachusetts, 1620—1691 (Baltimore, 1894), p. 16; Perry Miller, Orthodoxy in 
Massachusetts, 1630-1650 (Cambridge, 1933), pp. 243-44; Oliver Perry Chitwood, 4 History 
of Colonial America (New York, 1931), pp. 140, 141. Some of the earlier historians did not 
picture early Massachusetts as a class-ridden oligarchy. See for example, Mellen Chamberlain, 
"Remarks . . . y* in Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 2d series, VII (Boston, 


1891-92), 241-42, and Charles F. Adams, “Genesis of the Massachusetts Towns,” ibid., VII, 
207-10. 

2 Parrington, I, 21; see also James T. Adams, The Founding of New England (Boston, 
1921), P. 152. a 

3 Hicks, p. 57; also Samuel Eliot Morison and Henry S. Commager, The Growth of the 
American Republic (New York, 1950), I, 56. 
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vote and offer motions or petitions in town meetings.* Still another authority 
is at odds with Andrews’ interpretation. Samuel Eliot Morison believes that 
the percentage of church members and voters in early Massachusetts was 
quite high but that by 1670 the franchise was limited to about one fourth of 
the adult males.* It is difficult to understand how four major authorities could 
hold such different views about one vital point in Puritan government. 

Not only are there major disagreements between authorities but there are 
also important inconsistencies within specific accounts. Parrington, for ex- 
ample, succeeds in thoroughly confusing the conflict between the deputies, 
who were freemen, and the magistrates, who were also freemen, with the 
supposed struggle of the unenfranchised to gain some political power.? It is 
obvious that the two controversies cannot be mixed: the one concerned a 
struggle within the “oligarchy” and the other between the oligarchy and an 
outside force. And as a result of his confusing the two disputes, Parrington 
sometimes calls the deputies, who were freemen of course and therefore full- 
fledged members of the oligarchy, “representatives of the people.”” 

J. T. Adams, too, confuses the conflict within the oligarchy with a sup- 
posed opposition to the oligarchy. “It is clear,” he wrote, “that real grievances 
and the democratic influences at work in the town meeting were likely to 
develop into attacks upon the arbitrary power of the very limited body of 
freemen. The form that the struggle assumed was that of a contest, lasting 
twenty years, between the deputies and the magistrates, with the clergy con- 
stantly on the side of the latter." Later in the same work, Adams, like Par- 
rington, claims that the deputies represented public opinion rather than the 
oligarchy.? | 

Furthermore, Adams contradicts himself by stressing first the strong 
opposition to the oligarchy throughout the period and then calmly conclud- 
ing that no real opposition existed. In the beginning, he says, one of the two 
major elements in the political history of Massachusetts under the old charter 
was “the struggle of a part of the colonists themselves, for toleration and lib- 
erty, against the governing class.” Owing to the church-membership restric- 
tion for voting, “the unenfranchised class was so large, and the disadvantage 
under which it labored was so palpably unjust, that the demand for reform 
was growing steadily louder."? But Adams then startles the reader by con- 
cluding that after all the ordinary man in early Massachusetts probably cared 
no more about government than the ordinary man elsewhere. 


4 Andrews, I, 459-60. 

5 Samuel Eliot Morison, Builders of the Bay Colony (Cambridge, 1930), pp. 340-41. 
$ Parrington, I, 16-50, passim. T Ibid., p. 21. 

3 Adams, Founding of New England, pp. 154-55, 257. 

9 Ibid., pp. 155-56, 253. 
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In fact, at a little later period, the more accurate election returns would seem to 
indicate that he then cared even less. Tke small minority that ran the government 
and the churches was naturally active and vocal. But the fact that four fifths of 
the people were reasonably content to jcin no church, and to have no voice in the 
government, certainly does not argue, in that time and place, any very high degree 
of political, religious, or intellectual interest as compared with the rest of America.!? 


Such somersaults in logic are a bit alarming when they concern a basic inter- 
pretation. Was there a “struggle” or wasn't there? 

C. M. Andrews, makes an even more serious error by building his inter- 
pretation of the Puritan period on zn admitted lack of evidence. In time, 
Andrews points out, four classes appeared in Puritan Massachusetts society: 
(1) the freemen, "always a minority in every town and in the colony as a 
whole"; (2) the church members who never offered to become freemen; 
(3) the inhabitants who were neither freemen nor church members “but who 
had taken the oath of fidelity and therefore were in accord with the general 
purpose and aims of the colony"; and finally (4) those who were neither 
freemen nor church members and sc were "in the colony but not of it.” “It 
is impossible,” he continues, “to conjecture, even roughly, what were the rela- 
tive sizes of these four groups.” But he promptly does the impossible: the 
third group was the largest, the second the smallest, and “the fourth the only 
“one, the loyalty of which to Puritan principles can be seriously questioned.”# 
In other words, three of the four groups, or a majority, were in sympathy 
with Puritan aims. But a few pages later Andrews characterizes Massachu- 
setts from 1634 on as undemocratic, as a society in which “a privileged class 
was in command, whose deputies in no way represented the colony as a 
whole.”*? If it were impossible to estimate “even roughly” the number of 
freemen in the colony, how could Andrews conclude that Massachusetts was 
highly undemocratic? 

From these conflicting and contradictory reports, it would seem that we 
need to know more about freemanship in Puritan Massachusetts before we 
can say with any certainty how democratic or undemocratic the colony really 
was. Who could be a freeman, who wanted to be a freeman, and how limited 
was the franchise? The answers to these questions will tell us a great deal 
about Puritan society. 


Freemanship in Massachusetts rested first on a corporation or company 
charter granted to the company in England in 1629 and later on laws passed 
in the colony. The charter provided for a general court or meeting of com- 
pany officials and stockholders to make laws governing company affairs. 


30 Ibid., p. 443. 11 Andrews, I, 437-38. 12 Ibid., 1, 443. 
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Among the powers of the general court was that of admitting new members, 
or freemen, to the privileges of the company. In the colony, the charter was 
used as a constitution for a civil government rather than merely a business 
corporation, and freemen who were admitted to the company became citizens 
with political privileges. Rules governing the admission of new freemen, or 
citizens, were altered from time to time by the general court. What these new 
rules were and how they were put into practice will show much about the 
number of freemen. 

The first major change in the rules for admitting freemen, and the basis 
for the interpretation that early Massachusetts was undemocratic, came in 
1631. The general court passed an order that no man should be admitted to 
freemanship but such as were members of some of the churches in Massachu- 
setts.* It has been assumed that only the few were church members, and 
consequently only the few could be freemen. Perry Miller, for example, 
stresses that the law was put over on the people by a few aristocratic leaders, 
leaders who aimed at retaining their position.'* The extent to which this law 
limited the number of freemen and therefore restricted democracy is the 
heart of our problem. . f 

Although evidence is scanty on the exact number of church members at 
this period, there is some indication that the first settlers were mostly ortho- 
dox in their religious beliefs and therefore might well have approved a law 
restricting freemanship to church members. An official company letter dated 
April 17, 1629, outlined how carefully all those in the company’s service were 
screened in religious beliefs. Colony officials were warned that, if in spite of 
care to purge the unorthodox, some “libertines” were found, they should be 
punished and corrected or be returned to England. 

Another way to determine the contemporary popularity of the 1631 law 
is to find out who was responsible for putting over the restriction. Records 
show that in October, 1630, over one hundred men “desired” to be made 
freemen. At the next court meeting, May 18, 1631, the records list those who 
were “made” freemen, many of whom were on the 1630 list.** The problem 
then is whether these men were admitted to freemanship before the church 
restriction law was passed, or whether the law was put over on the people by 
a few leaders. 

Edward Johnson, one of those made free in 1631, stated clearly that the 
first group of men were made freemen before the law was passed restricting 

18 Records of the Governor and Company of Massachusetts Bay, 1628-1686, ed. N. B. Shurt- 
leff (Boston, 1853-54), I, 87. Hereafter this work will be cited as Mass. Records. 


14 Miller, Orthodoxy in Mass., pp. 243—44- 
15 Mass. Records, 1, 393. 16 7bid., I, 79-30, 366-67. 
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freemanship to church members. “At this Court,” he wrote, “many of the 
first Planters came and were made free, yet afterward none were admitted to 
this fellowship, or freedome, but such as were first joyned in fellowship with 
some one of the Churches of Christ. . . .”" Since Johnson was present at both 
the 1630 and 1631 meetings and wrote his history only twenty years later, his 
story might well be accurate. Thomas Hutchinson, who probably had access 
to more contemporary documents than any other Massachusetts historian, 
agreed with Johnson.' 

Other evidence that the 1631 law was put over by and not on the people is 
found in the wording of the early records. Descriptions of the first general 
court meetings picture a democratic, not a “patriarchial undertaking," as de- 
scribed by Parrington.?? In the first court of October, 1630, the proposal that 
the "ffreemen" should have the power of choosing the assistants was "fully 
assented unto” by a general vote of "the people.”? And at the next general 
court, May 18, 1631, the above law was explained and elaborated and the 
church restriction order added “with the full consent of all the comons” 
then present." The “comons” apparently meant the people in general, for 
John Winthrop tells us that on May 17, 1631, “all the freemen of the com- 
mons were sworn to this government." Had there been a struggle about 
adoption of the order restricting the franchise at this meeting, we might as- 
sume Winthrop would have mentioned it in his Journal. 

If these first Massachusetts settlers were orthodox Puritans in general and 
if the law was passed after the freemen of the commons were admitted, we 
can hardly conclude that the law was put over on the people by a few aristo- 
cratic leaders to keep the government in their own hands. 

By 1635 the colony of Massachusetts had outlined the basic franchise rules 
that were to be followed until the year 1647, the date of the next major change 
in voting procedure. The oath required of all freemen for participation in 
political activities was put into final form in 1634. And on September 3, 1635, 
the court ordered that none but freemen should have any vote in town affairs, 
although nonfreemen were allowed to vote for military officers.”* In this early 
period, then, only freemen could legally vote and hold office in town and 
province government. 

While the famous Body of Liberties of 1641 did not directly alter the 


17 Edward Johnson, The Wonder-Working Providence of Sions Saviour in New England 
(1628-1651), ed. William F. Poole (Andover, Mass., 1867), p. 66. 

18 Thomas Hutchinson, History of the Colony and Province of Massachusetts-Bay, ed. L. S. 
Mayo (Cambridge, Mass., 1936), I, 24-25, 

19 Main Currents, I, 20. 20 Mass. Records, Y, 79. 21 Ibid., T, 87. 

22 Winthrop’s Journal, 1630-1649, ed. James Kendall Hosmer (New York, 1908), I, 63. 
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franchise, some minor changes favoring nonfreemen can be seen in this first 
compilation of Massachusetts laws. Where originally the general court had 
declared that it alone could admit freemen, now this right was given also to 
the county courts. In addition, every man “whether Inhabitant or fforreiner, 
free or not free” was allowed to attend any court, council, or public meeting 
and propose measures if it were done “in convenient time, due order, and re- 
spective manner.”* But the Body of Liderties did not specifically allow non- 
freemen to vote or hold office. à 

If, legally, only freemen could participate in politics, two questions must 
be answered: (1) how well was the law enforced, since we know that laws 
do not always represent actual conditions, and (2) approximately what por- 
tion of the adult males were freemen before 1647? 

Records of the town meetings show that in many Massachusetts towns 
during this early period "inhabitants" as well as legal freemen came to the 
meetings and voted. In Dorchester, for ins-ance, the town scribe recorded 
that by “An agreement made by the whole consent and vote of the Planta- 
tion" on October 8, 1633, there would be a "generall meeting of the inhabi- 
tants of the Plantation att the meeteing house" every Monday before the 
general court to elect town selectmen.?? Furthermore, in 1645 when the town 
composed “The Directory"—a set of rules to govern town affairs—the terms 
inhabitant and freemen were used interchargeably, and there is no indica- 
tion in this town constitution of a cleavage between freemen and nonfree- 
men.” 

In Boston too, the language in the town records implies that most men 
were included in the meetings. For example, the record of May 13, 1639 
began: “Att a Generall Mecting upon particular or private Generall notice 
giveing from house to house.” And at this meeting both deputies to the gen- 
eral court and new selectmen were elected.” Tf the number of people partici- 
pating in these town meetings had been very limited, the notice would prob- 
ably not have been given from house to house. Furthermore, it was the 
“townesmen” who made the town rates and divided the town's land—privi- 
leges supposedly reserved for freemen only.” 

The language of the Salem and Woburn town records are also definite 

25 The Colonial Laws of Massachusetts, Reprinted frem the Edition of 1660, with the Sup- 
plements to 1672, Containing also, The Body of Lioerties of 1641 (Boston, 1889), pp. 24, 35. 
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27 Dorchester Town Records, pp. 289-91. 

28 Report of the Record Commissioners of the City of Boston, Il, 41. Hereafter this work 
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about nonfreemen as well as freemen coming to the meetings and voting. 
Woburn elected its first selectmen in 1644 “with the general consent of all the 
freemen and other inhabitants then present.”*° And in 1646 Salem agreed 
"that all the towne's men and freemen" should meet every second day for 
four weeks together to consider the public good of the town.” Language of 
this type in the contemporary records suggests that the 1631 law was not so 
restrictive after all. : 

Another method of determining real practices in town government is to 
compare the names of town selectmen with the official list of freemen. In 
spite of the law, towh selectmen were not always freemen in the legal sense. 
A few weeks after the order was passed permitting only freemen to vote in 
town affairs, Watertown records read: “Agreed by the Consent of the Free- 
men that these 11 freemen shall order all the Civill Affaires for the Towne 
for the yeare following, & to divide the Lands.” Then the record named the 
eleven “freemen.” ** Checking these names with the list of freemen shows 
that four of the eleven were not legal freemen at the time. Two of the four 
were made freemen about eight months later on May 25, 1636, and the re- 
maining two never did appear on the official list.?? It would seem, then, that 
(1) Watertown elected some nonfreemen to office before they were made 
free, and (2) the term “freeman” probably was used by the people of that . 
day in two meanings—either to indicate a legal freeman, a church member 
who had taken the freeman’s oath, or to indicate a man not in bondage, not a 
servant or a slave. Apparently the Watertown scribe was using “freeman” in 
the latter and more popular sense. 

Like Watertown, other Massachusetts towns elected nonfreemen to of- 
fice. In Dorchester, five of the twelve selectmen plus the bailiff chosen on 
October 2, 1636, were not on the list of freemen.** This is also true of three 
of the ten Dorchester selectmen in 1637, and five of the ten selectmen in 
16238. Boston elected one “Wm. Tynge" deputy in 1639 and selectman in 
1644, but Tynge cannot be found on the official list.** And in 1645, one of the 
Boston selectmen and one of the constables—Thomas Fowle and William 
Frankling—were not freemen.” Woburn chose freemen for its selectmen in 

30 Samuel Sewall, The History of Woburn, Middlesex County, Mass. (Boston, 1868), p. 24. 

31 Quoted in Joseph B. Felt, Annals of Salem (Salem, Mass., 1845), 1, 350. 

32 Watertown Records .. . (Watertown, Mass., 1894), I, 2. 

38 Boston Town Records, XXIX, 133, 134, 136, 137. 

34 Dorchester Town Records, p. 19. The nonfreemen's names were Mr. Glouer, Henry 
Withington, John Hollman, Cristofer Gibson, Mr. Joanes, and the bailiff, Joseph Flood. Two of 
these, Gibson and a Mr. Ralfe Glouer, are listed on the 1630 list of men who desired freeman- 
ship but are not on the official list of freemen in 1631. See Mass. Records, I, 80, 366-79. 

35 Dorchester Town Records, pp. 24, 35; Mass. Records, 1, 366 ff. 
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1644, but two of the three surveyors of highways elected that year were non- 
freemen.?? 

Studying the official lists answers some questions for us, but also it brings 
up a number of problems. Why, for instance, did Mr. Richard Bellingham, 
John Winthrop, Sr., John Humfry, Thomas Dudley, William Coddington, 
Increase Nowell, and Symon Bradstreet wait until May 25, 1636, to take the 
freeman's oath? Certainly these men were active in politics well before that 
date. According to John Cotton, Mr. Humfry was made an assistant in Lon- 
don before coming to the colony but had not joined a church in the colony 
yet “by reason of the unsetledness of the congregatión" where he lived.” 
This explains Humfry’s negligence in becoming a legal freeman, but what 
about the other six political leaders? Could it be that the line between free- 
man and nonfreeman was not so rigid as the law implies? 

Another question brought up by studying the lists of freemen concerns 
the completeness of the lists as we know them today. When a Watertown 
selectman, a nonfreeman, was chosen eight months or more before his name 
appeared on the list, the man obviously was not a legal freeman at the time 
of his election. But what of the many other selectmen whose names never do 
appear on the lists? Were they actually never freemen or could it be that the 
official lists are not complete? 

There is some evidence indicating that not all the names of the freemen 
were recorded. In 1637 when the colony was torn with dissension over the 
unorthodox religious opinions of Mrs. Ann Hutchinson, a number of her 
sympathizers were disfranchised by the general court. T'wo of those men, 
Mr. John Wheeleright and -Sergeant Boston, were never enfranchised if 
being listed among the freemen was necessary. And why, for instance, was 
one Mr. William Jennison listed on the 1630 list of those desiring freedom 
but not listed on the 1631 list of freemen admitted? And yet, in 1635 Water- 
town named him one of the freemen elected as a selectman.* Perhaps future 
study will clarify this problem. 

Still another means of discovering the limitations of freemanship in this 
period is to find out what social classes were represented by the freemen. 
Were they from the upper rungs of the social ladder only—the wealthy, the 
educated, the gentlemen—or could anyone become a freeman? 


88 Sewall, Woburn, p. 25; Mass. Records, I, 366-79; Il, 291-95. Ralph Hill, possibly one of 
the surveyors, was made free, May 26, 1647, three years later. 
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The records again provide the answer: in the earliest days of the Puritan 
government, when, in theory, freemanship was limited to the few, the jump 
from servant to freeman was short and easy. In Boston, for example, in 1639, 
one Francis Dowse, “servant to our brother George Burdon,” was allowed 
an inhabitant and became a freeman a year and a half later.* Another ex- 
ample was Thomas Joanes. On. May 3, 1642, the general court gave Joanes, 
"servant to Willi: Rich"dson,” liberty to dispose of himself. Four years later 
Thomas Joanes was made a freeman. One Thomas Reeves, who was set 
free by the court in May, 1644, was made a freeman in May, 1645.4 As a 
final instance, on October 28, 1639, the town of Boston granted a house plot 
to John Robinson, “late servant to our brother Mr. Newgate.”* This former 
servant became a freeman June 2, 1641.“ 

A detailed check of two servants gives more insight into how rapid the 
climb from servant to freeman could be in the early Bay Colony. In 1632 the 
general court ordered two of Israell Stoughton's servants, Alexander Miller 
and John Wipple, to pay their master for their wasteful use of powder and 
shot." Since Israell Stoughton was a Dorchester resident, the Dorchester 
town records furnish us additional material on his two helpers. On Septem- 
ber 1, 1634, the town granted “Alexander Miller servant to Mr. Stoughton” 
three acres of land. In 1635 he was granted three more acres and four years 
later he was listed among the "inhabitants" in the division of town lands. 
On May 2, 1638, he was made a freeman. In other words, it took a little more 
than two years for wayward servant Miller to become a freeholder and four 
more years to become a freeman.* The record of servant John Wipple is 
similar but he was not made a freeman until 1640.5? 

There is other evidence, too, that freemanship in this early period was not 
restricted to any one social and economic stratum. John Martin, a Boston ship- 
carpenter, and John Palmer, a Boston carpenter, became freemen soon after 
becoming inhabitants in the town." Carpenters would not generally be con- 
sidered among the exclusive set in Puritan society. On the other hand, Win- 
throp noted that one Briscoe of Watertown, “a rich man, a tanner,” lost {200 
worth of goods when his barn burned down. Briscoe was not a church mem- 
ber, not a freeman, and in 1643 wrote a pamphlet objecting to support of the 
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minister by taxation." Obviously when an ordinary carpenter could be a 
freeman, and a rich man, not a freeman, could live in Massachusetts and 
even object to the local administration, freemanship was not socially nor 
economically restrictive. 

Perhaps the most conclusive evidence that freemanship was not limited 
to gentlemen nor to any one social class is to be seen by the following de- 
scription of a freeman. On May 26, 1647, Mighill Smith was made a freeman 
according to the official list, and on that same date appeared this statement: 
“It is ordered, y* y* fine of Mighill Smith, for his puting in of three beanes 
at once for one mans election, it being done in simplicity, & he being pore & 
of an harmles disposition, it is ord'ed his fine is suspended till furth* ord" 
from y* Gen'all Co'te.”** Freeman Smith surely was not from the top rung 
of the Puritan social ladder. 

As to the actual number of freemen in the colony at this time, contem- 
porary opinion varied, but the scale weighed heaviest on the democratic side. 
Thomas Lechford, a Church of England man who came to Massachusetts in 
1638, offered contradictory evidence. At one point, he complained that many 
men were excluded from freemanship. Wrote Lechford: “Now the most of 
the persons at New-England are not admitted of their Church, and therefore 
are not Freemen. . . "5* At another time, however, he declared that Mas- 
sachusetts was a good country and yielded many products “if that popular 
elections destroy us not.”** On the other hand, Nathaniel Ward, author of 
the Body of Liberties, believed the freemen were too numerous and held too 
much power. In his oft-quoted letter of 1639 to John Winthrop, he asked: 


That you would please to advise throughly with the counsell, whether it will not 
be of ill consequence to send the Court business to the common consideration of 
the freemen. 1 feare it will too much exauctorate the power of that Court to 
prostrate matters in that manner. 1 suspect both Commonwealth & Churches have 
discended to lowe already; I see the spirits of people runne high & what they 
gett they hould. They may not be denyed their proper & lawfull liberties, but I 
question whether it be of God to interest the inferiour sort in that which should 
be reserved inter optimates penes quos est sancire leges.55 


It is of significance that Ward was concerned over the great power and low 
social status of the freemen, not the nonfreemen. The fact that he used “peo- 
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ple” synonymously with “freemen” implies broad suffrage. Furthermore, the 
general court seemed to agree with Ward when it declared in 1641 that bet- 
ter order was needed in elections because the freemen had grown “to so 
great a multitude as wilbee overburthensome to the country.”** 

According to figures given by Samuel Eliot Morison, the actual percent- 
age of freemanship in this period was quite high. He cites a 1638-1640 list of 
Roxbury householders containing sixty-nine men of whom fifty-cight were 
church members and voters." In other words, eighty-four per cent or about 
five to one of the men in the town of Roxbury were freemen. This is quite 
the opposite of the figure usually given. 

While most authorities follow Lechford and assume that men wanted 
freemanship but could not attain it and consequently label Puritan society as 
undemocratic, there is evidence that many men avoided freemanship be- 
cause of the duties and obligations which freemanship entailed. In 1643 the 
general court ordered “concerning members that refuse to take their free- 
dom, the churches should bee writ unto, to deale w** them.”** And a few 
years later, Edward Winslow, Massachusetts agent in England, declared 
that in every town there were many freemen but there were also many whó 
were not free by choice. If they were understanding men and able to be help- 
ful, he explained, it was primarily their own fault. They avoided freeman- 
ship because of the responsibilities involved." This certainly gives a different 
connotation to nonfreemanship in the colony. Obviously the freemen wanted 
to include, not exclude, more men in the suffrage, and many men were non- 
freemen by choice, not by necessity. 

Freemen, too, were primarily responsible for events which led up to the 
1647 law giving nonfreemen equal rights with freemen in town government. 
In 1644, according to Winthrop, a proposal was made in the general court 
"for all the English within the united colonies to enter into a civil agreement 
for the maintenance of religion and our civil liberties, and for yielding some 
more of the freeman's privileges to such as were no church members that 
should join in this government." Nothing was concluded on the matter, 
however, but letters were written to the other colonies to advise with them 
about it. The freemen, it seems, wanted all the help they could muster in 
the face of threatened trouble with the Dutch and Indians. Two years later, 
in 1646, the general court drew up a law "allowing non-freemen equal power 
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with the freémen in all town affairs, and to some freemen of such estate, etc., 
their votes in election of magistrates.” But near the end of this court session 
and before the law was passed, a controversial petition to enlarge the fran- 
chise was presented by Dr. Robert Childe and action on the law as well as 
the petition was referred to the next meeting.** 

The petition by Dr, Robert Childe and six others, which delayed the 
court's action on enlarging rights of nonfreemen, demanded more civil and 
religious rights for Church of England men in the colony and threatened to 
apply to parliament for help if their demands were not granted. The petition 
asked that the court give liberty to members of the Church of England to be 
taken into Massachusetts congregations "to enjoy with you all those liberties 
and ordinances Christ hath purchased for them,” and also that “Civil liberty 
and freedome be forthwith granted to all truly English, equall to the rest of 
their Country-men.” These requests were not unreasonable, but the petition 
did not stop there. It insinuated that Massachusetts was dangerously inde- 
pendent of England and concluded with a threat that if their demands were 
not heeded, the petitioners would appeal to parliament, “who we hope will 
take our sad conditions into their serious considerations.” *? 

Given the already increasing sentiment in the colony for enlarging the 
franchise, Dr. Childe's petition might not have occasioned so much disturb- 
ance had it not contained a definite threat to apply over the heads of Mas- 
sachusetts leaders to parliament if the general court refused Childe's requests. 
This threat was a direct challenge to the entire position of the Puritan colony 
and to every freeman there. 

In the upheaval following this challenge and in the contemporary writ- 
ings about it, it becomes clear that the petition was not merely a move by the 
unenfranchised to gain more political freedom. It was a move originally 
agitated by one of the patentees, Mr. William Vassal, who came over in 1630 
and who was dissatisfied with the Massachusetts government.?? The seven 
signers of the Childe petition were a mixture of freemen and nonfreemen: 
Mr. Samuel Maverick of Salem was a freeman,** Mr. Thomas Fowle was a 
Boston leader but not a freeman, and three others according to Winslow 
were mere strangers and had no property within the government.” One of 
the petitions to parliament later confiscated by the general court was signed 
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by twenty-five nonfreemen, “(pretending to be in the name, and upon the 
sighs and tears, of many thousands).” But, according to Winthrop, most of 
these men were Marblehead fishermen, some of whom had come from New- 
foundland the previous year, or young men servants who had little religion 
in them.** 

The Childe petition failed, but the next general court nevertheless passed 
a law in 1647 extending the freemen's privileges to nonfreemen in town af- 
fairs, Any inhabitant of twenty-four years of age, the law said, who had taken 
the oath of fidelity (required of all male residents) could be on the jury, could 
vote in town meetings and could be elected a selectman. The only restriction 
in town affairs was the requirement that a major part of the town selectmen 
be freemen.® From this time on, then, the law sanctioned a broad-based local 
franchise and only in province elections did the church restriction clause of 
1631 apply. 

Although for over a decade after 1647 there was a letdown in the pressure 
for additional change in the franchise, during this period there appears a 
sharper division between freemen and nonfreemen. The Massachusetts Laws 
of 1648, unlike the Body of Liberties in 1641, sharply divided the freemen 
from nonfreemen.”* And some of the town records show more definite dis- 
tinction between the two groups. In 1653, for example, the Dorchester town 
records clearly warned all “freemen” to meet for choice of magistrates and all 
“the planters inhabtance” to meet for other town business.** Boston started 
to separate the meetings of freemen and inhabitants in 1658, but it was 1659 
before the town openly made a rule for their separation.” 

The more definite division between freemen and nonfreemen did not 
engender any obvious opposition to the church and government in the col- 
ony however. In fact there seemed to be a lack of any real disturbance during 
this period. There was apparently still a great degree of uniformity in reli- 
gious beliefs in most of the towns. In 1661, for instance, the Watertown select- 
men complied with an order of the general court and took a survey of the 
town to determine whether all inhabitants were obeying the law which. re- 
quired "the knowledg of God & excerising reading to the advancing of Cata- 
chising.” They found that only four families were neglecting their duty.” 
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Ten years earlier Johnson had given the Watertown population ás 160 fami- 
lies."? If only four out of 160 Watertown families were neglecting their reli- 
gious instruction, there could not have been much dissension in the town on 
the religious score. Furthermore, the very fact that Johnson himself does not 
mention any political turmoil, any growing threat of a large body of non- 
freemen to enlarge their political rights, is good indication that there was 
none. Johnson, who wrote his historical work during this period, was one of 
the “aristocracy” and would have been definitely concerned about any major 
move to upset the status quo. 

Not only was there no great demand for increased freemanship at this 
time but some men were still avoiding the obligations of freedom. A 1647 
law is clear on this matter: “Wheras there are within this Jurisdiction many 
members of Churches who to exempt themselves from all publick service in 
the Common-wealth will not come in, to be made Freemen;" the court or- 
dered that such members should not be exempt from public service. They 
must serve when elected constables, jurors, selectmen, or surveyors of high- 
ways, and if they refused when legally chosen they must pay the same fine 
freemen were liable to in such cases”? If church members were refusing to 
become freemen, it is logical to assume that non-church members might be 
equally reluctant—a fact which must be considered in any discussion of the 
franchise. 

The only minor change in franchise requirements between 1647 and 1664 
was the addition in 1658 of a property qualification for town voting. Accord- 
ing to the law, all English inhabitants of twenty-four years who had taken 
the oath of fidelity and who were “Rated at twenty pound estate in a single 
Country Rate" could vote and hold office in town affairs. This new prop- 
erty qualification did not provide any real restriction on voting, however, as 
the tax laws illustrate. A horse was rated at £10, a cow at £3, and even sin- 
gle men in Watertown who had no visible estate were to be rated £15." 
Moreover, according to Johnson, at tais time in the colony even the poorest 
man owned a house and land of his own—certainly enough property to qual- 
ify him for the vote." 

Actually, there is evidence that during this period the majority of adult 
men were freemen. According to one Captain Breedon, who was summoned 
to appear before the Council for Foreign Plantations in London, March 11, 
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1660, two thirds of the soldiers were freemen.” If two thirds of the soldiers, 
which included all men over sixteen years? were freemen in 1660, then al- 
most all free adult males in 1660 must have been freemen, for approximately 
thirty-four per cent of all settled males over sixteen years were minors or 
servants. Breedon’s estimate coincides with figures on Roxbury about this 
time cited by Samuel Eliot Morison. His claim was that of the fifty-seven 
men in Roxbury fifty-four were voters.?? 

In the 1660's the final major legal change was made in province voting, a 
change which slightly widened the franchise. The king of England sent a 
royal commission to investigate the colonies, and at the insistence of the king 
and the commissioners, the general court repealed the 1631 law restricting 
freemanship to church members, and adopted a new franchise requirement. 
The new law, passed in August, 1664, gave the vote to all church members in 
full communion. But it also enfranchised all Englishmen twenty-four years 
of age who presented a certificate from the ministers of their town that they 
were orthodox in religion and another certificate from the selectmen that 
they were freeholders and “rateable to the country in a single country rate,” 
without poll tax and in the usual manner of valuation, to the value of ten 
shillings.** | 

In view of the current interpretation that the 1664 property qualification 
excluded most men from the vote,** the contemporary debate over the issue 
deserves some special attention. Displeased about the new law, the royal 
commissioners wrote to the general court on May 18, 1665, warning them the 
king would not be happy to find the law allowed the vote to “him only who 
pajeth ten shillings to a single rate to be of competent estate.” In a town of 
one hundred inhabitants, the commissioners complained, hardly three men 
were to be found who paid that much and not one church member in a hun- 
dred paid that amount.** 

The general court defended its law, claiming it did not restrict many from 
the franchise. The law was not “exclusive,” the court maintained, and fur- 
thermore some type of religious discipline was required of any Christian 
society. It “is no other then what is required of his majestjes subjects in Eng- 
land; & as for the manner of the exercise of ecclesiasticall discipline, although 
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the godly orthodox are variously minded therein, yet this is no barr to any 
in the enjoyment of any civil priviledge heere.” And, added the court, the 
small compensation for officeholding in the colony made those elected not 
“the objects of envy for any personall benefit they have thereby.” In fact 
many had greatly reduced their estates by having to serve in office.** 

War between the English and Dutch prevented the royal commissioners 
from carrying on the debate, however, and the law continued in force until 
the charter was revoked in 1686. 

The actual wording of this law along with a check on the tax customs of 
the day reveals the retort of the general court to be correct, not the interpre- 
tation of the royal commissioners. The law was not exclusive. It said those 
freeholders were qualified to vote who were rated in a single country rate tó 
the value of ten shillings, not those who paid ten shillings. This made a 
great difference. À tax rating was the assessed valuation of a man's taxable 


property. The commissioners were correct in saying few men in a town paid : 
ten shillings tax, but they confused the amount paid with the amount rated. : 


Tax valuations for that day show it would be rare indeed if a man did not 
own enough property to be rated ten shillings. In 1653 all single persons in 
Watertown without visible estates were rated at £15 for ministry and town 
charges. After the early 1650’s the amount paid in country (that is, prov- 
ince) tax was one penny for every twenty shillings ratable estate and a law 
in 1657 showed clearly how estates were to be valued. Houses and lands were 
to be rated at "an equall and indifferent value" according to their worth in 
the town where they were located. Animals were to be rated as follows: 
every three-year-old horse at { 10; those between two and three years at £73 
those between one and two years at £5; cows at £3; sheep at 255.; swine 
at 205.; every ass of one year at 40s.; and so on.* In other words, anyone who 
owned one half of a swine or one sixth of a cow would be rated enough to 
qualify for the franchise. 

Not only is the valuation law itself evidence that few would be excluded 
from the vote by a ten-shilling property qualification, but a check of the 
valuation records for Boston in 1676 shows that ninety-five per cent of the 
men listed on the Boston tax list had ample property to qualify. A very few 
houses were valued as low as £5, and none lower. Most of them were rated 
£10 or over and a few as high as £300. But even if a man couldn't qualify 
with real estate, such items as horses, cows, swine, sheep, mills, and other 
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sixteen years were listed for poll tax on the tax records, it is very possible 
that some of the disqualified five per cent would be younger sons and servants 
under the voting age. 

With the repeal of the church restriction clause and the passage of the 
1664 law, province voting rules for the remainder of the Puritan period were 
set. Was the new law exclusive or did the relaxation of the church restriction 
allow a flood of new voters? 

The altered regulation apparently resulted in little change in the com- 
plexion of the voting population or voting habits. A comparison of records 
before and after the change discloses no unusual turnover in officeholders.” 
The Boston town records still show that notices for freemen's meetings were 
given from “house to house"—an indication that being a freeman was not 
too rare?" And, according to Samuel Sewall, some men continued to be 
hesitant about joining the church (still an easy means to freemanship) be- 
cause of their personal unsettled condition and the responsibilities involved.” 
But even in this late period the majority favored the Puritan way. For ex- 
ample, in 1680 one unsympathetic traveler, Jasper Danckaerts, wrote: “They 


‘[in New England] are all Independents in matters of religion, if it can be 


called religion; many of them perhaps more for the purposes of enjoying the 


“ benefit of its privileges than for any regard to truth and godliness.””? And 


William Stoughton and Peter Bulkeley, Massachusetts agents in England, 
stated that although non-church-members could be freemen, the number 
who were not members was “inconsiderable.” °? 

In fact, available statistics for this period indicate the majority of men in 
Boston were freemen. As early as 1665 Boston complained that their town 
was under-represented, that the number of Boston freemen was “very lardg” 
and that the town deserved more representation.** In 1679 Boston was still 
complaining, and declared their “greate Towne” consisted of “neere twentie 
times twentie” or about four hundred freemen.” Other figures found in Bos- 
ton tax records for 1674 show that sixty-six to sixty-eight per cent of the total 
ratable males (that is, over sixteen years) were masters of families? And in 
1678 and 1679, a total of 99r males over sixteen years took the required oath 
of allegiance in Boston.” So if sixty-six per cent of the males over sixteen 
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were masters of families, there would be 654 masters of families or adult 
householders in Boston in 1678-1679. If 400 of the 654 were freemen, at least 
sixty-one per cent of all adult men in Boston would have been freemen in 
1679. Furthermore, it should be remembered that Boston was the only town 
with any organized churches other than Congregational and therefore would 
probably have had the lowest percentage of freemen among the adult male 
residents of any town in the colony.” But even sixty-one per cent freemen is 
a reasonable majority and far different from the percentage usually assumed 
by most authorities. 

During the last few years of the Puritan period, an increase in the prop- 
erty qualification for town voting may have provided some restriction for a 
few of the nonfreemen in local affairs, By an order of 1670, the property 
qualification for the town franchise was raised from a £20 to an {80 ratable 
estate, but the sum was not to exclude any person from the privilege of vot- 
ing formerly granted to him.” No explanation for the change is given in the 
laws and there seems to have been no noticeable opposition to the new quali- 
fication. At best it would have affected few men, for all freemen still had the 
franchise as well as all nonfreemen who formerly voted under the twenty- 

‘pound restriction. The new order, however, would affect any prospective 
voters who were nonfreemen in the final years of the Puritan regime. 

In spite of this change the majority of adult men apparently could still 
vote in town affairs. A 1679 list of those in Ipswich “that by law are allowed 
to have there votes in Town affairs” contained 125 names.'? Early in 1678 

` the town also listed all the commoners. Along with absentee owners, widows, 
and rights of the school, 161 male commoners were named. Some of these 
161 men might have been minors who could not have voted anyway, but 
for safety we will assume that all 161 men were adults. It appears, then, that 
approximately 125 out of 161 or 77.6 per cent of the men in Ipswich were 
allowed to vote in town affairs. 

What does all this evidence mean? 

It can mean that our modern notions about Puritan Massachusetts need 
some revision. Throughout the seventeenth century, the colony was surpris- 
ingly uniform in religion. Voting was limited to freemen at first, but as the 
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number of nonfreemen grew the restrictions were gradually relaxed and 
much of that relaxation was due to pressure by freemen, Many men were 
nonfreemen by choice, not by compulsion. And the property qualification 
which replaced the religious restriction on province voting in 1664 was not 
large enough to exclude many men from the franchise. In other words, the 
franchise laws changed as the complexion of the population changed and 
Puritan Massachusetts practiced more democracy than most current writers 
indicate. Massachusetts was not as aristocratic, as undemocratic, as we have 
been led to believe. i 
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Goldwin Smith on England and America 


ELISABETH WALLACE 


NINETY years ago, in December, 1864, an article with the title “England 
and America” appeared in the Atlantic Monthly. The author was Goldwin 
Smith, the Regius Professor of History at Oxford, who liked to describe him- 
self as “an Englishman who regards the American Commonwealth as the 
greatest achievement of his race.” The article originated as a lecture given in 
Boston on the occasion of Goldwin Smith's visit to the United States during 
the Civil War as an unofficial representative of the English friends of the 
North.* At a time when relations between England and America were 
strained by the frank sympathy for the side of the South shown in British 
government circles and by the powerful London Times, Goldwin Smith 
came as a spokesman for the British Liberals who bated slavery, and as the 
exponent of what he called "Anglo-Saxonry"—a vision of the rapproche- 
ment of the English-speaking peoples of the world. Almost a hundred years 
later, when new life has again been breathed into this vision, there is a timeli- 
ness in recalling the views of one of the earliest advocates of Anglo-American 
friendship and co-operation. 

When Goldwin Smith arrived in the United States in 1864, he was al- 
ready known as a friend of America and as a critic of orthodox concepts of 
British imperialism. That the North American colonies had from the be- 
ginning been destined to become completely independent of their mother 
country seemed to him obvious, but the manner o£ their parting, in a vio- 
lent revolution which left behind it a legacy of dislike and suspicion on each 
side, seemed to him deplorable. He liked to remind his Oxford students of 

1 “England and America,” Atlantic Monthly, XIV (December, 1864), 749-69. This lecture, 
read before the Boston Fraternity, was later published in England under the auspices of the 
Manchester Union and Emancipation Society (Manchester, 1865) and in Boston by Ticknor and 
Fields (1865). Although a historian by profession, Goldwin Smith was by inclination a pamphle- 
teer; he spent many more years as a practicing journalist than as a teacher of history. As a pub- 
licist he was “the prince of pamphleteers," to use the phrase which he himself applied to Burke. 
As a historian his claims to fame were far less. Essentially uninterested in primary sources, he 
was at heart a moralist who made no effort to conceal his many personal prejudices. But his 
style was brilliant, and if his books were often partisan and not always accurate they were never 
dull. Among his better-known historical writings are Lectures on the Study of History (1865), 
Three English Statesmen (1867), The United States (1893), and The United Kingdom (1899). 


In 1904 he delivered the presidential address to the American Historical Association on “The 
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the kindly reception given the first American ambassador to England by old 
George II, who explained frankly that he had been the last to consent to 
the separation. Once it had been made, however, and was irrevocable, he had 
always said, as he did then, that he “would be the first to meet the friendship 
of the United States as an independent power.” And in the speech from the 
throne the king had declared: “Religion, Language, Interest, Affection, may, 
and 1 hope will, yet prove a bond of permanent union between the two 
countries; to this end neither attention nor disposition on my part will be 
wanting.” After all, Goldwin Smith pointed out, when George IH signed 
away his empire over America, he did no: thereby sign away the empire of 
English law, of English religion, of English blood, of the English tongue, of 
English literature, or of English liberty. It must be the earnest desire of every 
‘Englishman, he thought, that the common bonds which inevitably linked the 
two countries might be more closely drawn, and that in time the wound might 
heal, even though history could never cancel "the fatal page which robs Eng- 
land of half the glory and half the happiness of being the mother of a great 
nation."? ; 
Goldwin Smith was appointed to the Regius professorship in 1858, but, 
when he visited the United States six years later, he was best known on both 
sides of the Atlantic not as an academic historian but as a controversial jour- 
nalist, the most brilliant exponent of the “Little England” doctrines of the 
Manchester School of Cobden and Bright and the writer, in 1862 and 1863, 
of a series of provocative letters to the Daily News, later published in book 
form as The Empire. These letters, which enthusiastically advocated the 
emancipation of the colonies, provoked widespread discussion in which the 
violent opposition of The Times bore witness to the force of Goldwin 
Smith’s arguments and the quality of his style. His opinions, though un- 
popular in many circles, were not novel. The authority of The Wealth of 
Nations could be cited in support of the view that colonies which contrib- 
uted neither revenue nor military assistance to the mother country should 
not really be considered provinces at all but rather appendages, in Adam 
Smith’s phrase, “a sort of splendid and showy equipage of the empire,” an 
empire on the far side of the Atlantic which existed in imagination only, “not 
an empire, but the project of an empire, not a gold mine, but the project of a 
gold mine.” The dry tones of the economist could be recognized in his con- 
clusion that a project which cannot be completed ought to be abandoned. Al- 
2 “On the Foundation of the American Colonies,” Lectures on Modern History (Oxford, 
1861), p. 32. A. V. Dicey described George ill's words to the American ambassador as “the 
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most three quarters of a century later, in 1841, Sir George Cornewall Lewis 
had argued forcibly that the British Empire was necessarily self-liquidating, 
since “a self-governing dependency is a contradiction in terms.” 

The loss of the American colonies had led many Englishmen to feel that 
an empire was subject to the law of rapidly diminishing returns. Since Eng- 
land was much more interested in trading with the world than in dominat- 
ing it, they looked forward with considerable equanimity to the disintegra- 
tion of an ungrateful empire where mercantilism was only too evidently 
dead. At the very time when free-trade doctrines were becoming sacrosanct 
at home, the colonies were beginning to outrage economic decency by im- 
posing tariffs, not only on the goods of foreigners, which would. have been 
bad enough, but actually on those of Great Britain herself. If the value of 
colonies was to be computed purely in cash terms, as it then normally was, 
they seemed clearly to be a liability rather than an asset. Even Disraeli in- 
cautiously expressed the opinion in 1852 that England's wretched colonies 
would all be independent in a few years, and that they were “a millstone 
around our necks.” As late as 1866 he wondered publicly what was the use 
of “these colonial deadweights which we do not govern.” The day of the 
jubilees and the jingoes was yet to come. 

But in Goldwin Smith's attitude there was more than the ordinary “Little 
Englandism" which was relatively: popular from about 1840 to 1870, and 
which was partly attributable to the revulsion of feeling which followed the 
American War of Independence. He was not willing to write off a colony as 
nothing but a wretched millstone or a deadweight to be shaken as quickly as 
possible from the neck of the mother country. He did indeed argue that "this 
expensive and perilous connexion has entirely survived its sole legitimate 
cause," and asked what was the use of continuing it if the colonies were to 
do nothing for Great Britain and she was to do nothing for them. But when 
taxed with being against the colonies, he retorted: "I am no more against 
Colonies than I am against the solar system. I am against dependencies when 
nations are fit to be independent." His desire, and that of men like Cobden 
and Bright, was that England might become the mother of free nations and 
might have the glory of being the first country in history spontaneously to 
grant independence to a daughter state. That the emancipation of the colo- 
nies would reduce England to an insular position he refused to admit. She 
would differ from other islands by being the center of a great confederacy of 
nations of her own race. Each of them would have its own government and 
contribute its experience to the political progress of the whole, but they 
would be bound together by sympathy, by alliance, and perhaps to some ex- 
tent by mutual civic rights. 
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Goldwin Smith was accused, for expressing such sentiments, of lacking 
common patriotism. His object, he avowed, was not to show such patriotism, 
of which more eloquent pens than his provided a perennial supply, but to 
appeal to those who looked beyond common patriotism to the real and 
abiding springs of their country's greatness, and who were as unwilling as 
he himself to damage the character cf adult colonies by keeping in political 
leading strings free nations, such as Canada, which in truth were dependent 
only in name. To such colonies England had given all that in reality she had 
to give, her language, with its wisdom and beauty, her national character, 
her aptitude for law and government, her belief in personal liberty, her 
commercial energy, a bond of affection, and the tradition of an illustrious 
origin. This was the connection with the colonies which seemed to him signifi- 
cant and an essential part of England's greatness, not the bond of trade, nor 
of military fealty, but the ties of blood, ideas, and sympathy, which would 
not be affected by political separation. And when the colonies should become 
nations in their own right, “something in the nature of a great Anglo-Saxon 
federation may, in substance if not in form, spontaneously arise out of 
affinity and mutual affection.” England, he argued, should recognize that the 
world had changed since her empire was formed, she should be willing to 
take practical note of this change, and should realize that her true greatness 
lay not in her empire but in herself? Far from attacking the colonies, Goldwin 
Smith believed that there was nothing of which an Englishman had more 
reason to be proud, though English constituencies were incapable of dis- 
charging maternal functions toward colonists quite as intelligent and as fit 
for self-government as they were themselves. He added, characteristically, 
that there were few things of which an Englishman had less reason to be 
proud than the Colonial Office. 

Of the mid-nineteenth-century Englishmen whose imaginations were fired 
by the vision of a great group of independent nations, arising spontaneously 
from the grave of the dependent empire, the only ones who thought of the 
United States as an integral part of this group of the English-speaking peoples 
of the world were Charles Dilke and Goldwin Smith. The greatness of the 
English people on both sides of the Atlantic seemed to Smith to all intents 
and purposes the same. This dream of “Anglo-Saxonry” which had fascinated 
him before he had crossed the Atlantic was quickened by the kindliness with 
which he was received in the United States and by the enduring admiration 
which he conceived for the country of Lincoln. 


SThe Empire: A Series of Letters Published in “The Daily News," 1862, 1863 (Oxford, 
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It was natural for him, holding the views that he did, to address himself 
to his Boston audience in 1864 as a man who could not regard America as a 
foreign nation, alien to British political concerns, but as one of the great 
centers of the English-speaking peoples, estranged from Great Britain only 
temporarily and by accident. England was his country. Yet he came to 
America, as an English Liberal, though an alien by birth, no alien in heart. 
Americans and English Liberals were united by blood and by a common 
allegiance to the cause of freedom. Between them there should surely be “a 
league of the heart." Should their two countries quarrel, instead of standing 
together against the powers of absolutism, the hope ôf freedom in Europe 
would be almost extinguished. What would then become of the world? At 
the time when he spoke, the French had already begun to exult at what they 
considered the imminent prospect of a fratricidal war between Great Britain 
and the United States. Over such a prospect, Goldwin Smith commented, 
they might well exult, for in his estimation the cause of human freedom 
could not possibly receive any greater blow. If his Liberal creed were true, 
he thought it must be admitted that American institutions—with the great 
exception of the peculiar institution of slavery—represented a marked im- 
provement on those of the Old World. Yet they were neither “a miraculous 
leap into a political millennium" nor yet the final consummation of progress. 
Model republics had in the past been tried and found wanting by history, a 
process which would doubtless be repeated. 

He reminded his hearers that 

English liberties, imperfect as they may be,—and as an English Liberal of 
course thinks they are,—are the source from which your liberties have flowed, 
though the river may be more abundant than the spring. Being in America, I am 
in England,—not only because American hospitality makes me feel that I am 
still in my own country, but because our institutions are fundamentally the same. 
The great foundations of constitutional government, legislative assemblies, par- 
liamentary representation, personal liberty, self-taxation, the freedom of the press, 
allegiance to the law as a power above individual will,—all these were estab- 
lished . .. in the land from which the fathers of your republic came. . . . It is 
from England that you are sprung; from her you brought the power of self- 
government which was the talisman of colonization and the pledge of your 
empire here. She it was, that, having advanced by centuries of effort to the front 
of the Old World, became worthy to give birth to the New. From England you 
are sprung; and it is because you are Englishmen that English freedom, not 
French or Spanish despotism, is the law of this continent. From England you are 
sprung; and if the choice were given you among all the nations of the world, 
which would you rather choose for a mother? * 

Goldwin Smith's mission to the United States in 1864 was to try to make 
its people understand that the attitude of England toward the American Civil 

5 “England and America," Atlantic Monthly, XIV, 751-52. 
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War was not fairly represented by the fulminations of The Times, the mem- 
bers of the aristocracy, and the cotton manufacturers. The Times, he pointed 
out, was not the whole of the English press, nor did wealthy families voice 
the opinions of all the English people. Even the Lancashire millworkers, 
many of whom were thrown into acute distress by the unemployment caused 
by the embargo on cotton, were strongly for the North. Liberal England, he 
argued, was on their side, just as Liberal England, in the persons of men like 
Chatham and Burke, had been on their side in 1776. He reminded his listeners 
that for them and with them England had overthrown France and Spain on 
the North American continent and made it the land of the Anglo-Saxon. He 
called upon them to consider what the two nations had been to each other 
in the past, what they might be to each other in the future, what they might 
yet accomplish together for themselves and for the world. Finally, he stated 
his own belief that England's finest achievement, the sum of all her great- 
“est victories, was the foundation of “this the great commonwealth of the 
New World.” 

From the United States he sent back to England another series of letters 
to the Daily News, less well known than his earlier ones. By their sympathetic 
attempt to interpret to England the point of view of the North, as well as by 
their felicity of style, these deserve to be rescued from oblivion. After having 
traveled and lectured widely in the United States, as an interpreter of England 
to Ámerica, and having had what he ever considered one of the greatest 
honors of his life, an opportunity to meet Lincoln, he returned to Britain, 
where he was again in great demand as a lecturer, this time as the exponent 
of the New World to the Old. He tried to fire his English audiences with his 
own vision of “a moral, commercial, and diplomatic union of all the com- 
munities of the Anglo-Saxon race,” including what he believed must soon 
become the greatest of these communities, the United States of America. 
This, he held, was no dream but might by a rational policy be transmuted 
into a glorious reality, What he did consider chimerical was faith in the 
political union of all these communities, or even of those still nominally 
ruled by Britain. This, indeed, seemed to him a dream from which waking 
must soon come, for he denied the possibility that a nation on one side of the 
globe could continue to remain politically dependent upon a nation on the 
other side. The insight which led him to adopt a position almost universally 
unpopular for the next three quarters of a century was shown in his argu- 
ment that the tie of affection, to which they all clung, could be secured only 
by freeing the colonies from political leading strings and by his suggestion 
that this might be combined with a mutual retention of citizenship, so that 
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to all intents and purposes an Englishman might find himself an Australian 
in Australia, and an Australian be an Englishman in the British Isles.* 

If Goldwin Smith wore his belief in colonial emancipation with a differ- 
ence, as he undoubtedly did, it was a difference which won him little ap- 
proval either at home or abroad. In Great Britain the tide of opinion was by 
the end of the 1860’s beginning to turn from widespread acceptance of the 
belief that the sooner the colonies were allowed to go their own way the 
better, toward a romantic and aggressive concept of a far-flung empire and a 
conviction of the God-given character of the white man's burden. And in 
the colonies themselves, which he somewhat cavalierly declared that Nature 
proclaimed aloud must be given up, there appeared no inclination to end 
the British connection but considerable irritation at the Olympian pronounce- 
ment that this was the dictate of manifest destiny. Canadians were particu- 
larly annoyed by the confident prophecy that they were soon to join the 
United States, as a step in the natural march of events which was evidently ' 
tending toward an amicable confederation of all the English-speaking states 
of North America.” They had reason, after all, to be primarily concerned 
with their own Confederation, which came into being in 1867, an outward 
and visible sign of an inner spirit of nascent nationalism which Goldwin 
Smith oddly enough never understood. The warmth of his feeling for North 
America was practically attested when in 1868 he joined the staff of the 
newly established Cornell Universitv and when two and a half years later he 
settled in Canada at Toronto. Much of his energies during the next forty 
years was to be devoted to the always delicate and usually thankless task of 
endeavoring to interpret Englishmen, Americans, and Canadians to each 
other. It was a premature enthusiasm which the Gazette (Montreal) dis- 
played on February 11, 1870, when it commented with approval in a leading 
editorial on the more favorable attitude toward the colonies recently shown in 
Britain and noted with satisfaction chat Professor Goldwin Smith seemed to 
have become dumb. The Gazette rashly concluded that his residence on this 
side of the Atlantic had taught him how little he really knew about the em- 
pire when he had had the temerity to discuss it some years before. Knowledge, 
it suggested hopefully, had made him, as it made most men, more modest 
and reticent. 

Within a year Professor Goldwin Smith had established himself at 
"Toronto, where for the next four decades from his stately home, the Grange, 
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the gospel was proclaimed to an unwilling dominion that its destiny was 
union with the United States, proclaimed in some two hundred Canadian, 
American, and English journals and newspapers, by a man whom many com- 
petent critics considered the greatest living master of English prose style. It 
was small wonder that in Toronto, the most conservative and imperialistic 
center in Canada, Goldwin Smith was unpopular, a fact which his friends 
at Cornell sometimes found difficult to understand. In his advocacy of union 
between the two English-speaking peoples of the continent (he tended always 
conveniently to ignore French Canada), as in everything else that he did, 
Goldwin Smith was entirely honest and profoundly unconcerned by public 
criticism. This union, he believed, was in the best interests of Britain, Canada, 
and the United States. It was'also the dictate of nature. He was quite pre- 
pared to marshal arguments in suppcrt of this view, but he shared with Karl 
Marx the habit, infuriating to opponents, of assuming that what he believed 
to be right was destined inevitably to occur. The operation of the great forces 
of nature, he liked to say, might be long delayed, but in the end they would 
have their way. The term “annexation” he abhorred, because it implied a 
forcible union of the lesser with the greater power. What he had in mind 
was a free and honorable union, equally beneficial to both sides, like that 
between England and Scotland, The schism between the English-speaking 
peoples of the continent brought about by the American Revolution and the 
migration of the Loyalists to the colonies which remained British, seemed to 
him one of the most unfortunate accidents of history, but an accident which 
history, in its own good time, would repair. 

As for the reaction in England in favor of imperialism, he dismissed it as 
one of those backstreams of which history was full. The British, he believed, 
would come again to their senses and become aware of the fact, which had 
seemed to be dawning on them twenty years earlier, that “enormous and un- 
natural agglomerations of territory are not really and permanently conducive 
to wealth, strength or happiness.”* It required some prescience as well as 
some stubbornness, in 1878, to oppose aggressive imperialism, though in 
retrospect “Little Englandism” seems to have been more realistic than 
Disraeli's flamboyant concept of empire, The last thirty years of the century 
saw the partition of Africa, the extension of British interests to Egypt, the 
Boer Wars, and the birth of American imperialism under McKinley. Goldwin 
Smith inveighed against them all alike, arguing that though the victor might 
trample upon the vanquished and for a time even trample upon public 
opinion, yet he did not write history. In the end, he prophesied, the fabrics 
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reared by ambition and cupidity would be cast down, and man discover that 
he could not build his own happiness on the misery of his fellows. No nation, 
he contended, was sufficiently moral to be able to govern other peoples for the 
benefit of the governed? In a letter to John Bright he inquired bitterly how 
long it had been part of the Liberal creed that Englishmen should make war 
in order to improve the governments of other countries. He doubted whether 
the worst government in the world could do anything much worse than what 
was done by war.1° 

His enthusiasm for the United States had been so great that he was the 
more disillusioned, at the end of the century, when she emerged as an im- 
perial power. He wrote wistfully to an American friend that he could not 
imagine any political connection with Cuba that would not be bad for the 
United States, for democracies could not govern dependencies—a reiteration 
of his criticism of British imperialism voiced in The Empire forty years 
earlier." To President Jacob Sckurman of Cornell, who had been commis- 
sioner to the Philippines in 1899, Goldwin Smith confessed that he was not 
sanguine about the possibility of one nation being trained by another for 
self-government. “There is no saying what might be the result if Boston were 
to migrate to the Philippines and take the political nursing in hand; though 
even then there would be the barriers of race, language and religion. But the 
nursing fathers will probably be of a very different class." President Roosevelt 
was reported to have "generous impulses." So, according to the story books, 
Goldwin Smith noted, had Dick Turpin.” 

For the time, at least, the pclicy of McKinley and Theodore Roosevelt 
delivered a crushing blow to his former enthusiasm for union between 
Canada and the United States. No Canadian, he thought, would desire in- 
corporation with a Negro and Malay Empire, and he himself would feel 
constrained to vote against union with a tropical and barbarian America. In 
expansion of this sort he could see nothing but naked aggrandizement, a 
marked departure from the principles of the Jeffersonian Republic, destined 
to bring ruin upon the victors and vanquished alike. To Andrew Carnegie 
he commented: “England is slaughtering the Zulus, a very fine and promis- 
ing race; Germany is slaughtering the native races in Central Africa; Bel- 
gium is slaughtering the native races in the Congo; the United States are 
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slaughtering the Philippines—this is the work of ‘civilization’. All the wild- 
stocks of humanity are being destroyed, with doubtful advantage to hu- 
manity."? Empire-building was one bond of union between the United 
States and Great Britain which he would fain have seen removed. He could 
conceive no possible use that the Philippines could be to the American people 
save as a trophy, a political adjunct or barnacle, scarcely salutary or suitable 
for a republic—a view which seems to have been justified by the decision of 
the American government, half a century later, to restore their independence 
to these islands. If the Americans wished to bear their share of the white 
man's burden, he suggested dryly that a noble field of endeavor was open 
to them within their own borders, where some nine million Negroes were 
about as degraded and downtrodden as any race could be.** 

English hopes of an imperial federation to link the dominions and the 
mother country, which were much to the fore in the 1880's, seemed to 
Goldwin Smith totally impracticable. He saw clearly that this proposal was 
put forward in ignorance of the real strength of colonial nationalism and 
that Canadians and Australians and New Zealanders would not be willing to 
part with any portion of their self-government, to contribute to imperial 
armaments, nor to conform to an imperial tariff. He dismissed the idea as 
simply “one of the changes of hue on the dying dolphin of the old colonial 
system.”** One federation there was which he did think feasible, and, to 
those who computed grandeur in terms other than that of physical force, 
at least as grand as that of which the imperial federationist dreamed. This, 
he thought, was a possibility verging on realization, "the moral federation of 
the whole English-speaking race throughout the world," including the Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples of the United States." 

Seeley's Expansion of England, published in 1883, was widely acclaimed 
in Great Britain. But as Goldwin Smith pointed out, in colonies such as 
Canada there were many people who believed less in the expansion of Eng- 
land than in the multiplication of Englands. He anticipated Professor Unwin 
by more than a quarter of a century in the argument that the British Empire 
was not so much the deliberate expansion of the English state that Seeley had 
emphasized as the unplanned expansion of her people, a development which 
expressed their character and the conditions of English society rather than 
the purposes of the British government. Goldwin Smith liked no better 
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Dilke's phrase “Greater Britain,” which reminded him of the old belief that 
the earth was the center of the solar system. “Standing on his historical island, 
the British expansionist sees all the other communities of the race revolving 
round him, and fancies that they neither have, nor ever will have, any rela- 
tions but to him.”* This centripetal view irked his patience. Surely, he 
argued, it was conceivable that under other auspices these young nations 
might be destined to lead a distinct, perhaps a greater, life of their own, that 
would reflect enhanced importance and interest on the land from which they 
sprang. 

Addressing the members of the New York Canadian Club in 1888, he 
reminded his hearers that the blocd, the language, the literature, the great 
institutions and the laws of their republic were English, and that they were 
the inheritors of the Anglo-Saxon gift of establishing free institutions and 
making them work. The time, he £oretold, would soon come when the beat 
of the British drum would no more go round the world with the rising sun, 
but as the last throb of the war drum died away, there would be heard the 
voice of civilization, law, and literature speaking in the English tongue in 
“that grander and better Empire to which all whose language is English must 
for ever belong.”** Radical imperialism now conceived of an empire not of 
ascendancy but of free association. lt would shortly appear, he believed, that 
the proclamation of democracy meant the renunciation of other types of em- 
pire, He admitted wryly that he could not help loving all the English-speak- 
ing peoples better than some of them loved the others, but he prophesied that 
their misunderstandings and quarrels would one day come to an end. It was in 
this faith that Goldwin Smith died in 1910, still thinking of himself as “a 
citizen of the Anglo-Saxon race,” proud of its traditions and confident in its 
future. 
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STUDIES IN INTELLECTUAL HISTORY. By George Boas, es al. (Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press. 1953. Pp. viii, 225. $3.75.) 


For more than thirty years the members of certain departments of the Johns 
Hopkins University have formed a History of Ideas Club. A contract theory would 
seem to fit the facts of its origin. Professors Arthur Lovejoy, Gilbert Chinard, and 
George Boas were these contractors, as well as the architects of an institution 
which, since January, 1923, has met nearly two hundred times and listened to as 
many papers falling within its comprehensive purview. 

The present volume offers eight essays appropriately dedicated to Professor 
Lovejoy in his capacity as colleague, master, and friend. These group themselves 
naturally into studies of four kinds: two deal with the problems and methods of 
intellectual history; two with the history of certain ideas in antiquity; two with 
aspects of the history of science; and two with the history of American thought. 

Professor Boas opens the series with a list of “Problems of Intellectual His- 
tory,” among which he finds most important the avoidance of the fallacy of am- 
biguity, that is, mistaking two or more ideas for one because they go by one name. 
Closely allied to the unmasking of this error is the discovery of inconsistencies in 
the thought of great writers of the past. In short, for Professor Boas as for Lovejoy 
and his disciples, to distinguish among closely related meanings and to enumerate 
n separate “ideas” huddling under the term “Nature” or “Romanticism” or “De- 
mocracy” is held to be the first step in retelling the story of man's mind. 

No one doubts the utility of making distinctions that will prevent taking a 
bush for a bear in the dark. But one may question the cogency of making logic 
the prime instrument in the historiography of ideas. On this point Professor Boas's 
concern with the inconsistency of thinkers supplies us with evidence. For it re- 
minds us that a perfect system of ideas is not to be found and also that the battle 
of ideas consists largely in debating whether this idea and that idea can or can- 
not be entertained simultaneously. We know ideas through words, and beyond 
deprecating gross contradictions history seldom gives clear-cut and final decisions, 

It is precisely about words that Professor Leo Spitzer contributes what is per- 
haps the finest, certainly the most widely applicable, essay in this volume. He 
points out that language is the basis of science, philosophy, and poetry and that 
what happens to words and with words conditions not only our understanding of 
things but our relations with other men and with ourselves. To the extent that 
we are historians and social beings, readers of poetry and of newspapers, we are 
philologists, better or worse in proportion to the depth of our linguistic knowledge 
and verbal self-consciousness. 
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To generalize about these two important essays on method in intellectual his- 
tory, one might say that side by side with the true wisdom of the experienced 
practitioner, they convey a skepticism which has nothing to do with the historian's 
professional caution. For even though the historian is bound to take his material 
critically, he is also bound to present it as it seemed to the living participants, and 
this entails the acceptance of inconsistencies, bad logic, confusion of terms, and 
accidental concurrences. Ideas in history have lopsided contours and a rough sur- 
face, and it is in that form that they work upon mankind. 

The two excellent essays on “The Golden Chain of Homer” by Professor 
Ludwig Edelstein and on “The History of Ideas and Ancient Greek Philosophy” 
by Professor Harold Cherniss furnish repeated examples» of this general truth. 
Indeed the second of these studies reads like a set demonstration, showing at the 
same time that the Greeks, while possessing no such thing as a conscientious history 
of their own ideas, used pseudo-historical forms in their expositions and polemics. 
Logic and relevance were there but not the actuality of history. 

Of the pair of chapters on scientific subjects the moze important and also the 
more lucid is Professor Bentley Glass’s account of the reasons why Gregor Mendel's 
work was neglected for thirty years He shows in admirably marshaled detail how 
those closest to Mendel read him without understanding, and by what paradox the 
opaque ideas which kept the precursor of genetics hidden led at last to his redis- 
covery. In the other paper, the shifting meanings of infection, which have been 
studied by Professor Owsei Temkin, yield some light upon cultural history, though 
not as steady a beam as one might wish. 

Finally, the essays dealing with American thought bring us an estimate of 
Professor Lovejoy's influence by Professor Philip P. Wiener and a discussion of 
“Progress and Perfectibility in Samuel Miller's Intellectual History” by Professor 
Gilbert Chinard. One will want more than the informal remarks and recollec- 
tions of Professor Wiener to arrive at a just view of his subject, but if one has a 
similar desire for more after reading Professor Chinard on Samuel Miller it is 
because the veteran critic's essay is so well conceived, so satisfying in what it 
chooses to dwell on, and so adroitly baited with quotations. 


Columbia Universit ACQUES BARZUN 
y 


BREMEN UND AMERIKA: ZUR GESCHICHTE DER WELTWIRT- 
SCHAFT UND DER BEZIEHUNGEN DEUTSCHLANDS ZU DEN 
VEREINIGTEN STAATEN. By Ludwig Beutin. (Bremen: Carl Schüne- 
mann. 1953. Pp. 356.) 

To scholars interested in the economic history of Europe, of Germany, or of 
the United States this careful study of the relations of Bremen with the United 
States from before 1800 to 1939 can be recommended as a work of positive signifi- 
cance. Professor Beutin's book shows commendable thoroughness and objectivity 
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and a skillful use of archival and other materials. More than that, it manifests on 
nearly every page the sensitivity of the author to the universal aspects of world 
developments in a period which includes European recovery after the wars of the 
French Revolution and Napoleon, the era of free trade, the internationalization of 
the European economy throughout the world as a consequence of the industrial 
revolution, the effects of the First World War, and the postwar recovery halted 
by depression and the rise of Hitler. In the economic problems confronting the 
"city state” of Bremen for nearly 150 years are reflected the problems, mutatis 
mutandis, of larger political communities undergoing the profound changes re- 
sulting from the industrial revolution and the First World War. 

The book is primarily concerned with the city of Bremen and the ways in 
which its life was affected by relations, largely economic, with the United States. 
Only against the background of these relations is it possible to understand why 
the city developed as it did. The city's relations with the Zollvereín and with the 
Germany united by Bismarck can be fully understood only in this context. Cer- 
tain matters are emphasized in the book—the role of American cotton and tobacco 
in the economic life of the people of Bremen, and, very particularly, the importance 
for Bremen and the North German Lloyd Shipping Line of America's need for 
emigrant European labor to develop its western lands. Other features of American 
life had a more or less serious influence upon the thought and activity of Bremen 
businessmen—A merican tariff policies, the Civil War, the annexation of Hawaii, 
the expulsion of Spain from Cuba, the construction of the Panama Canal, and the 
financial enterprises of J. P. Morgan. 

If Americans in the nineteenth century believed that they lived in isolation from 
the rest of the world, nobody in Bremen could possibly think of himself as living 
in isolation from America. Even for the period since 1918, during which America's 
role in world affairs is better known, the author adds fresh detail in what he says 
about American postwar influence on the economic life of Bremen and Germany. 


Yale University Harry R. RupiN 


THE ALLIES AND THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION: FROM THE FALL 
OF THE MONARCHY TO THE PEACE OF BREST-LITOVSK. By 
Robert D. Warth. (Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press. 1954. Pp. vi, 294. 
$4.50.) 


“Teese damn Russians had no right to have a revolution in time of war.” 

This remark which is attributed in The Allies and the Russian Revolution to 
an Englishman living in Petrograd during the exciting days of 1917, may perhaps 
be taken as reflecting a significant aspect of the attitude of the Allies toward the 
most momentous political event of modern times. For neither their governments 
nor their embassies in Russia, single-mindedly absorbed in the war against Ger- 
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many, gave any real indication of even trying to understand the great events of 
which they were such unhappy witnesses. 

In this new book Dr. Warth has carefully re-examined, in eight rather brief 
chapters, the diplomatic record of the period frem the March revolution to Brest 
Litovsk. The activities of the unofficial agents cf the governments concerned, as 
well as those of their accredited ambassadors, ere discussed in what the author 
states to be an attempt "ta make the study definitive." His account may be very 
generally summed up as follows: 

The Allies completely failed to recognize the implications of the deadening war 
weariness of the Russian people, withheld any concrete assistance from the Pro- 
visional Government whose continaance in power held out the only hope—how- 
ever slim—of Russia staying in the war, totally misjudged the strength of the 
Petrograd Soviet and the caliber of its leaders, left the field wide open to Bolshevik 
propaganda by sabotaging any serious discussion of war aims, intervened irre- 
sponsibly in Russia's internal affairs, and blindly shut their eyes to the meaning of 
the Bolshevik triumph in November. 

Dr. Warth's book is straightforward and objective, adheres rigidly to a 
chronological pattern, and is based on a careful review of the available literature. 
There is, however, little attempt to delve beneath the surface of diplomacy, no 
basic discussion of the underlving factors which influenced the course of events 
from either the Russian or the Allied point of view, and no very satisfactory in- 
terpretation of the factors responsible for “the fiasco of western diplomacy." As a 
consequence, it cannot be said thet Dr. Warth adds very materially to what has 
long been known of the developments he discusses, and in its brevity his book falls 
far short of being a definitive study. 

In spite of such criticism, however, this is a useful monograph within its 
limitations. It is clearly if not brilliantly written, well documented, and contains an 
extensive bibliography of both primary and secondary sources. 


Ohio State University Foster Rura DuLLes 


THE GREAT POWERS AND EASTERN EUROPE, By John A. Lukacs, 
Chestnut Hill College and La Salle College. (New York: American Book 
Company. 1953. Pp. xii, 878. $7.50.) 


AFTER a brief but penetrating survey of eastern European affairs from 1917 to 
1934 the author launches on a detailed diplomatic history of this region down to 
the Potsdam Conference in 1945 and concludes with a short epilogue covering the 
next seven years. Lukacs adheres to a strict chronological approach and has di- 
vided his book into six parts rather than chapters. Each part includes many sec- 
tions which in turn are largely a collection of episodes, so that at times the volume 
appears to be an account of a series of events rather than a historical synthesis. 
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The sketchy table of contents does not give any idea of the rich content of the 
volume. 

The book is excellent in many respects. Lukacs brings together much material 
and his accounts of possible Russian aid at the time of Munich, of underground 
activities during the war, and the wartime relationship between the Axis govern- 
ment and the satellite states are especially good. He maintains that had the Allies 
tried an invasion of the Balkans, as Churchill kept urging, they would have found 
much support not only from the people of the region but from their leaders. All 
told, the author has thoroughly combed available documentary, memoir, and 
monographic material and has drawn as well on private sources of information, 
notably from former Hungarian leaders including Otto Habsburg. It is a book to 
be consulted; few will care to read it straight through. There are some very useful 
and unique tables and maps, and the bibliographical essay is excellent. 

The book is at the same time disappointing. Unimportant and important events 
are mentioned without sufficient selectivity and emphasis. The steps leading to 
the conclusion of agreements are detailed, but the agreements themselves are not 
analyzed. Thus the terms of the British guarantee pacts to Poland, Rumania, and 
Greece or the terms of the various armistice agreements are passed over. The lat- 
ter particularly bear close scrutiny for actually they laid much of the basis for 
later Soviet domination of eastern Europe. It may be noted that the treaties of 
the Little Entente were directed at Hungary and Bulgaria, not Hungary and 
Austria (p. 20); it is hard to see how the Greek premier's correct denial of com- 
mitments to the Little Entente resulted in the Balkan Entente becoming “a frail 
instrument, replete with reservations” (p. 72); with the Spanish Civil War in 
full blast it is scarcely correct to say: “But on the surface, nothing conspicuous 
happened throughout Europe in the year 1937. Indeed, this was the last year of 
full European peace . . ." (p. 73); France did not cede the Sanjak of Hatay to 
Turkey in 1937 but in 1939 (p. 740, n.4); it seems a strange evaluation of fascism 
to state that “, .. Italian neutrality would have kept the ideological slate clear, and 
the spiritual forces of Western civilization would not have been so utterly rent...” 
(p. 265); in view of the secret treaties during, World War I it seems incorrect to 
say that 1940 was the first time in history that Britain acquiesced in "Russia's 
overlordship of the eastern part of the continent as the only possible alternative to 
the German domination of the whole of Europe" (p. 317); and the Kônigsberg 
section of Fast Prussia has become part of the R.S.F.S.R. and not part of the 
Byelorussian S.S.R. (p. 673). 

With 124 two-column pages of footnotes to 700 pages of text one might ex- 
pect the volume to be well documented. Yet here is where the volume leaves most 
to be desired. Besides being inconveniently grouped at the back of the book and 
numbered anew with each section, the footnotes are frequently discursive and not 
always pertinent. Since the bibliography is not listed alphabetically it is impos- 
sible to check a reference there. Nor of great use are titles of books without page 
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references or such general citations as “International Military Tribunal—Ribben- 
trop Testimony” or “The Nineteenth Century and After, 1944.” Many direct 
quotations in the text as well as in the footnotes do not have citations. One of 
the main purposes of documentation is to act as a guide and aid to others in the 
field, and it would have been helpful had not so many episodes with which 
the author is conversant been passed over without citation. Nevertheless the book 
as a "whole will be valued by all as a mine from which much information and 
assistence can be quarried. 


Bowdoin College E. C. HELMREICH 


AMERICA, BRITAIN, AND RUSSIA: THEIR CO-OPERATION AND CON- 
FLICT, 1941-1946. By William Hardy McNeill, Assistant Professor of His- 
tory, The College, University of Chicago. [Survey of International Affairs, 
1939-1946. Issued under the Auspices of the Royal Institute of International 
Aifairs.] (New York: Oxford University Press. 1953. Pp. xviii, 819. $15.00.) 


Tuts is an excellent survey of the crucially important co-operation of the 
United States, Great Britain, and Soviet Russia against the Axis Powers from 
December, 1941, to February, 1945. and of the tragic, though seemingly inevi- 
table, breakdown of that co-operation from February, 1945, to December, 1946. 
The author writes with clarity and liveliness on the military, political, and eco- 
nomic bases of Allied co-operation, and shows great skill in presenting the plans 
and factors that determined the course of events. He relies exclusively upon pub- 
lished source-materials and the main secondary accounts available in English, 
French, and Italian. This limits the extent of "inside" revelations that he is 
able to make, but he has had the benefit of counsel from persons familiar with 
the events narrated, who remain ancnymous, in accordance with Chatham House 
policy. The influence of Professor Arnold Toynbee's teachings is acknowledged. 

Historians will find especially useful his lucid presentation of the complex 
questions affecting the conduct of the war and the postwar peace settlements. The 
sketches of the personal characteristics of Roosevelt, Churchill, and Stalin, and of 
various minor figures are vivid anc suggestive, though not profound. The last 
chapter embodies the author's reflections on certain changes fostered by World 
War II: the growth of supranational administration; Britain's relative decline as a 
Great Power; the changed scale of international politics with the emergence of 
America and Russia as the super-Powers of the world; the stimulus given to the 
great hope for international peace, prosperity, freedom, and justice in our time; 
the increased power of the doctrine that social and economic relations are sub- 
ject ta rational control and conscious management. 

Same criticisms and warnings deserve to be set down. The author strives to be 
impartial but reveals certain debatable presuppositions. He is a great, though oc- 
casionally critical, admirer of F.D.R. and his policies, domestic and foreign. He 
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is not enthusiastic about Churchill's demestic and imperial policies. He realizes 
the evils and dangers of Soviet Russia’s totalitarian rule but seems to admire its 
“achievements” in social engineering without weighing the costs or consequences 
as critically as a John Dewey or Bertrand Russell might. Dr. McNeill seems to be 
inspired by a Hegelian belief that since the Great Powers and their leaders towered 
over the smaller Associated Powers, one has to accept their disposal of the fate of 
their lesser allies, notably Poland and Nationalist China, as inevitable, as neces- 
sary evils if not positive goods. He crizicizes F.D.R.’s failure to understand the 
Marxist outlook of Stalin (p. 565), but he himself reveals a failure to understand 
the consistent drive of the leaders of Soviet Russia and of the Communist Inter- 
national for world power. Hence he fells down in his interpretations of Soviet 
Russia's and Stalin's behavior and objectives throughout most of the volume, be- 
cause he believes an enigma exists which a more thorough background knowledge 
of communist doctrine and practice would have saved him from seeing. The 
critical reader will want to turn for further light and correction on these matters 
to such works as Franz Borkenau, The Communist International, and Stefan F. 
Possonby, 4 Century of Conflict: Communist Techniques of World Revolution. 

Dr. McNeill rightly questions the wisdom of F.D.R.’s insistence upon “uncon- 
ditional surrender" by the Axis Powers, but fails to carry out a systematic ex- 
amination of the main errors in American strategy that resulted in Soviet Russia's 
expansion or extension of power in eastern and central Europe and the Far East. 
Hanson W. Baldwin's Great Mistakes of the War rectifies the balance here. On 
the internal struggles for power between different groups in Washington, Eliot 
Janeway's The Struggle for Survival is a more reliable guide than the authorities 
Dr. McNeill relies upon. These deficiencies in the book under review should not 
obscure its many merits. 


Rutgers University SipneY RATNER 


THE UNITED STATES AND ITALY. By H. Stuart Hughes. [The American 
Foreign Policy Library.] (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1953. Pp. xi, 
256. $4.00.) 

Tue conjunction between the two weighty substantives in the title of Professor 
Hughes's volume seems most pertinent to his major purpose. This is a fine and 
lively work on contemporary Italy written by a well-informed American historian 
for Americans. Its premise that, despite appearances, modern Italy has been some- 
thing of an unknown land in urgent need of rediscovery seems almost beyond 
dispute. With the Second World War and the strange peace that has followed it, 
it has become impelling not only for intellectual but also for high political pur- 
poses that the real truth be sought, that image and reality attain less than an occa- 
sional or coincidental resemblance. This book is a very serious and successful 
effort toward achieving that end. 
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Mr. Hughes has put an enviable literary talent at the service of a vast and per- 
ceptive reading and personal experience of the contemporary political scene in 
Italv and its geo-historical, socio-economic, and moral-cultural foundations and 
development. Knowledge of "the land and its people" (pp. 12-43) and under- 
standing of the awesome "legacy of history" (pp. 44-68), even if perhaps over- 
concisely, help Mr. Hughes and his reader toward an appreciation of the tenacity 
and complexity of some of the gravest of the Italian problems. Poverty and the 
"question of the South," institutional weaknesses and a sort of continuous moral 
crisis are seen as functions of a fluid pattern in which frustration scems peren- 
nially pitted against hope, disillusionment against great expectations, and grave 
political defections against magnificent political promise. If the democratic re- 
gimes tended to underrate these dichotomies of Italian life, the Fascist experiment 
sought to compress them into an ineffective mold, These contradictions could not 
be resolved by official fiat and a policy of futile distraction. Mussolini castigated 
or cut off, flattered or neutralized his victims and gained the approbation and 
support of the Italian social and economic ruling classes which lived in almost 
continuous fear of violent conflict and sudden change. In its own way the nation 
conformed, But the true Achilles’ heel of the regime lay not in these apparent 
successes but in the one signal failure that ultimately brought it to disaster. Pro- 
fessor Hughes emphasizes the "historical irony" which turned Fascism into a 
victim of a “trap” it had helped to set through the formation of the Rome-Berlin 
Axis. 

Victory in the First and defeat in the Second World War apparently brought 
Italv to a similar end. “In 1945, as in 1919, Italy appeared to be on the verge of a 
political and social revolution” (p. 143). In each case “frustration and disillu- 
sionment” triumphed, though Fascism reaped the fruits in 1922 while democracy, 
if as that special brand known as Christian, seemed the beneficiary in 1948, Mr. 
Hughes rightly emphasizes one of the most significant facts in contemporary 
Italian politics: the tragedv, both real and symbolical, in the fall of Ferruccio 
Parri in November, 1945. In the political jungle wherein the lions and the foxes 
vied for power and success, perhaps there could be no place for Parri's "appealing 
and tragic figure,” “tempered thrcuzh long suffering,” and possessed of a “Lin- 
colnian grandeur” (pp. 149-50). The “disarmed prophet,” like Savonarola and 
Mazzini before him, perhaps had to “perish”! Whatever the reason, the fall of 
Parri became a sort of original sin of the new Italian democracy. The institutional 
victory of June, 1946, and the democratic triumph of April, 1948, important as 
they undoubtedly were, did not erase or lighten it on the Italian political con- 
science. The polarization of faiths and classes and interests which since that dark 
November, 1945, has characterized Italian political life has not been identical to 
the existence of a choice between valid alternatives. A democracy so critically 
dominated by contingency must always be preferred to one directed by unscrupu- 
lous expediency, but a democracy without qualifications cannot but be preferable 
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to either approximation. Not in the tumult and the shouting of activists of Left 
and Right in the squares of Italy does the true hope of the new Italian democracy 
lie, but in the still obscure, voiceless, and tenacious dedication of a large majority 
of Italians to a realization of a democracy in fact as well as in tendency. 

As Professor Hughes so intelligently makes clear in the analytical sections of 
his book, a resolution of the continuing Italian “economic dilemma,” particularly 
through the adoption and actualization of a more organic agrarian program; the 
constructive treatment of the acute demographic problem not by impossible 
schemes but by active international co-operation; and, not least, a more serious 
effort in Italy itself for a less relative “normalization” of its political life, might 
help tremendously not merely the Italian but the American cause as well. In co- 
operating with Italy in achieving some of these ends, the United States will be 
serving its own as well as the interests of the new Italian democracy. 


New York University A. WILLIAM SALOMONE 


SOCIOLOGY AND PSYCHOLOGY OF COMMUNISM. By Jules Monnerot. 
Translated by Jane Degras and Richard Rees. (Boston: Beacon Press. 1953. 
Pp. 339. $6.00.) 


THERE have in recent years appeared a number of studies on the sociology or 
psychology of religion, but here is a work which adds a whole new dimension to 
the genre by dealing with communism as itself a new religion—the first new 
world religion since Islam. Soviet communism is a vast subject which has 
ordinarily been chopped up for treatment in accordance with the disciplinary 
approaches appropriate to the secular West and without adequate consideration 
of the possibility that it may be a phenomenon of a basically different order to 
begin with. It is the merit of the present work by Jules Monnerot that it goes 
further in dealing with the fundamentals of this problem than perhaps any other 
study, 

Democratic leaders, says Monnerot, are “reasonable men” who wish to “do 
business” and to give and take in accordance with recognized rules. But the Com- 
munist leaders (or the Nazi leaders oí a while back) are not reasonable in this 
sense. Theirs is a design for conquest and a sense of religious mission for the 
destruction of the non-Communist world to which ordinary secular terms do not 
apply, for the gulf which separates the two worlds is, among other things, a re- 
ligious gulf, There is, in Toynbee’s phrase, a “schism in the soul, a schism in the 
social body” in Europe today such as did not exist even in the days of the Reforma- 
tion. A fundamentally new religion has emerged in the West for the first time since 
the rise of Christianity itself, and unlike that earlier occasion the new religion has 
won support not only among the “internal and external proletariats” but also from 
the largest empire the world has ever known. 

Monnerot traces the origin of the new religion back to Karl Marx and the 
western Europe of the nineteenth century when the old social order was col- 
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lapsing and out of its “de-structuring” the rootless masses were beginning to 
appear. These masses were not the same as the prolctarian class (which came to 
have a recognized position in society), and Monnerot points out that Marx's 
ideology, being based on the class rather than the mass, was to prove largely 
irrelevant to the movement which today operates in his name. What Monnerot 
is concerned with, however, is not ideology but myth; for, unlike ideology, myth 
has the power of releasing action. Myths are for the masses what obsession is for 
the neurotic, a summons and a release; and a totalitarian religion, says Monnerot, 
is a sort of “endemic neurosis” in that it imposes neurotic behavior on all, even 
its normal, adherents. : 

From this point on the reader has to dig for meaning in Monnerot's rich 
though often disordered exposition, but it is possible to conclude that in the in- 
dustrial West the rootless masses were ultimately (or, in the case of Germany, 
temporarily) assimilated as proletarians and that the raw myth of socialism was 
intellectualized into the ideology of Das Kapital and the Second International. 
In Russia, however, 1905 found the German position of 1848 repeated, and Lenin 
not only restored the mass and the myth, the neurosis and the deed to their former 
primacy, but he also and successfully applied in practice the technique of “per- 
manent revolution" which Marx had first elaborated in theory in 1850. Especially 
did Lenin devise, as a sort of diabolical Church Militant, the new instrument of a 
conspiratorial party which, operating in the guise of a political movement, never- 
theless contained within itself the monopolistic claims of an irreconcilable reli- 
gion. 'This new instrument, at once party, army, and church, has since 1917 had 
at its disposal the resources o: one of the great peoples, and the largest empire, in 
history. Under the pretense of separating state and church (ie. the Christian 
church) it has established the mosz totalitarian theocracy ever known. The new 
theology is based on an "immanentism" in which "History" doubles as "God" 
and is mystically personified cn three ascending levels, first as the proletarian class, 
then as the Communist party, and finally as the party leadership. What these last, 
like all priesthoods, possess (or what possesses them), says Monnerot, is eschatol- 
ogy— the knowledge of the final end of history and of the best means of attain- 
ing it"—together with a messianic sense of their own supreme mission therein. 
And, thanks to twentieth-century technique, the party leaders are propelled into 
action by a “dictatorship of means" for which there is no parellel in the Holy 
Wars of the past and which in our day appears to make the visions of the 
Apocalypse a matter of “deeds not words.” 

Monnerot's book should, if it did nothing else, demonstrate that in addition 
to the many college courses on Russian history, where commun:sm appears as a 
subordinate concern, there might also be courses on Communist history where 
Russia appears as the "first conquered territory." For such a ccurse Monnerot's 
own work would be basic, if not always easy, reading. 


George Washington University RonaLo TuowPsoN 
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Ancient and Medieval History 


L'ORIENT ET LA GRÈCE ANTIQUE. By André Aymard and Jeannine Au- 
boyer. General Introduction by Maurice Crouzet. [Histoire générale des civili- 
sations, t. 1.] (Paris: Presses universitaires de France. 1953. Pp. xii, 701.) 


Dorre the past thirty years French scholars concerned with the problems of 
historical synthesis have produced several excellent co-operative histories. All of 
us are indebted to the well-known works edited by Berr, Glotz, Cavaignac, to 
the “Clio” series, and above all to the brilliant “Peuples et civilisations,” edited by 
L. Halphen and Ph. Sagnac. On more than one occasion, after reading in the 
latter work, the present reviewer has exclaimed to himself, “This is exactly the 
way history should be written!” These volumes appeared in the period between 
the two world wars, and they have since introduced countless American students 
to scholarly work in European history. Now the publishers of this series have 
launched another, under the title “Histoire générale des civilisations,” edited by 
Maurice Crouzet and addressed to the “general reader.” In seven large volumes 
its authors will discuss the various civilizations of the world—not merely those 
of western Europe. The opening volume of the new collection, L’Orient et la 
Gréce antique, by André Aymard and Jeannine Auboyer, has now appeared. About 
the size of a volume in the Cambridge Ancient History, it is beautifully printed 
on large pages and embellished with thirty-four maps or plans and forty-cight 
illustrations. The publishers have spared neither pains nor expense in making an 
attractive volume. 

M. Aymard is primarily a student of Greek history, with a special interest in - 
Hellenistic times. The best chapters in his book are those covering this period, 
which he treats at considerably more than usual length and with pleasing inde- 
pendence. Thus his pages on the relations of Greeks and Orientals in Egypt and 
Syria, the resistance of the latter to Greek culture, and the orientalization of the 
Greeks, come as a welcome correction of those writers who can see only the super- 
ficial Hellenization of the Near East. Unfortunately the chapters dealing with 
classic Greece seem more perfunctory, and those concerned with the ancient Orient 
are even less satisfactory. It is especially regrettable that, in a history of world civiliza- 
tion, Neolithic times should be dismissed in two brief paragraphs, especially as we 
now have materials enabling us to treat in illuminating detail these millenniums 
during which foundations were laid for all the later cultures of the Near East. 

The author treats each of the higher civilizations in a section following a 
standard pattern. First he describes its political institutions, then its economic and 
social life (usually the most interesting chapter in the section), then its religious 
ideas and other intellectual attainments, and finally he mentions the artistic crea- 
tions of the period. Political and military history is largely omitted, and only 
rarely are individuals mentioned. Even the brief notices of literary men and phi- 
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losophers contain. few suggestions that these persons had anything important to 
say. In fact, we are likely tc come away with the impression that the creators of 
these ancient civilizations were no: creating anything at all but merely living and 
marking time in that state of life into which they were born. Such persons may 
- perhaps preside gracefully over the decline of a great civilization, but they cannot 
create one. Perhaps the main trouble with the book is the arrangement of every- 
thing according to a stereotyped pattern which leaves no place for life or action. 
The author is a scholar of high distinction, but no history written according to a 
castiron formula can give the vivid and suggestive picture of the great civiliza- 
tions of antiquity that we had a right to expect of him. — 

The last hundred pages of the volume are devoted to a sketch of the Indian 
and Chinese civilizations, from their beginnings to about the time of Christ, by 
Mile. Auboyer. 


University of Illinois J. W. Swain 


AGRICOLA AND ROMAN BRITAIN. By Andrew Robert Burn, Senior Lec- 
turer in Ancient History in the University of Glasgow. [Teach Yourself His- 
tory Library.] (New York: Macmillan Company. 1953. Pp. x, 182. $2.00.) 


ROMAN GAUL. By Olwen Brogan. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 

1953. Pp. x, 250. $4.25.) 

Bors of the books under review here bear the imprint of European classical 
scholarship: easy familiarity with materials and sources, which may be termed 
humanistic without the imputation of enthusiasm as a substitute for knowledge. 

Mr. Burn's biography of Agricola might very well be assigned to a new literary 
gente, the Herodotean novel. Reliance upon lively description and reasonable fic- 
tion gives it many of the aspects of a novel. “But for her [Julia], who had been 
the wife of Graecinus, there zould be no other man.” “Agricola's mother no doubt 
thought he looked older. She might well.” The story also involves digressions on a 
wide variety of appropriate topics, all set forth with gusto. The circumstances of 
Agricola's early years in Forum Julii, for example, lead to a vivid description of 
a naval base that had seen better days, thence to a discussion of Roman citizen- 
ship and veteran colonizaticn, the imperial service, standards of wealth and its 
inequalities (the minimum property of a “knight” equaled the prevailing rate of 
pay for 100,000 man-days of manual labor), and the experiences of Agricola's 
immediate forebears with the imperial household. All this in chapter one (out of 
sixteen, with epilogue), to which should be added Mr. Burn's felicitous charac- 
terization of Augustus as a combination of Napoleon and Queen Victoria (p. 20). 
The reviewer has added this to his repertoire of classroom obizer dicta; without 
ackncwledgment, needless to say. 

We then follow young Agricola to Marseilles in chapter two, with excursions 
into the history of Massilia, the pre-Claudian history of Britain, along with a sur- 
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vey of ancient philosophy. (I£ Mr. Burn could have had access to N. W. De- 
Witt’s very recent Epicurus and His Philosophy, he perhaps would have recon- 
sidered his conventional but inaccurate treatment of Epicureanism on pp. 21-22.) 
As soon as the scene moves to ancient Britain, the North American reader may be 
somewhat less interested than Mr. Burn in the minutiae of topography and tactics. 
The details, however, have their impact; and the American reader will learn much 
about the Roman army (esp. pp. 31-34), life under Nero (chap. v), and gain 
throughout a clearer understanding of the empire, especially in regard to the 
"Romanization" of Britain as a case of overextension—something more than the 
empire could manage, culturally, strategically, and financially. Here the evidence 
provided by British archaeologists, new to most of us, is to the point. 

Mrs. Brogan's book is likewise not for the expert but "an introduction to stu- 
dents and travellers who may wish to get a general picture o£ Roman Gaul, its 
history, and its chief monuments." The book will be valuable (beyond its interest 
for the "general reader") for students and teachers of Caesar, as well as pertinent 
to the reserve list for courses in general Roman history. The reviewer has been at a 
loss for many years to find good "background" reading for high-school Latin 
teachers, actual or prospective. (They rarely read French.) Mrs. Brogan's interests 
and field of special competence lead, however, to a certain mélange consisting of 
history—based to a considerable degree on archaeological evidences—and straight 
Baedeker. The latter, while useful for reference and for its total impression, is 
somewhat remote from the immediate purposes of the North American student, 
who has little prospect of traveling the réseau routier national. One may add the 
cavil, perhaps, that while Mrs. Brogan brings us up-to-date, with due regard for 
recent scholarship, on the history of Gaul through the period of Julius Caesar and 
Augustus, we still view the Romanization of Gaul as an episode in Roman history, 
whereas a clearer view might result from the recognition of Gallic history as a con- 
tinuing complex to which the Roman made practical concessions and adjustments 
of policy. 


University of Minnesota Norman J. DeWirr 


PETER SPEAKS THROUGH LEO: THE COUNCIL OF CHALCEDON, 
A.D. 451. By Francis X. Murphy, C.SS.R. (Washington: Catholic University 
of America Press. 1952. Pp. xii, 132. $2.75.) 


Dr. Murphy has written a lively, clear, and temperate outline of the praceed- 
ings and dogmatic decrees of the Council of Chalcedon. He gives the fullest 
sketch of the subject yet published and bases his researches upon Eduard 
Schwartz's important, but hitherto litte used, edition of the acts of the ecumeni- 
cal councils. This merit Dr. Murphy’s book shares with the excellent new series 
of studies on Chalcedon, edited by H. Bacht and A. Grillmeier, in their Das 
Konzil von Chalkedon, of which two volumes have appeared. 
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Dr. Murphy is a Catholic, but he does not attempt to distort the facts to fit his 
confessional bias. He is naturally impressed by the theological significance of the 
famous Tome of Leo. But he shows, as the proceedings of Chalcedon amply dem- 
onstrate, that there was a feeling even among the bishops who found themselves 
in agreement with Leo's christological pronouncements, that there was need for a 
simpler dogmatic definition, which would avoid all ambiguity. It was for this 
reason, and as a result of the emperor's insistence, that the council finally pro- 
duced the Creed of Chalcedon, which is the ecumenical criterion of orthodoxy in 
the matter of the relation between the two natures in Christ. 

It is unfortunate that Murphy's book appeared too late for him to consult 
Lebon's admirable essay in the above-mentioned Das Chdlkedon, in which Lebon 
rejects the traditional interpretation of the position of Eutyches as postulating 
“two natures before the Incarnation of the Word, but only one incarnate nature 
after” (Murphy, pp. 7, 13). As Lebon proves, the Monophysites never maintained 
that there was more than one nature in Christ, and always insisted that this one 
nature was divine. Furthermore, it is incorrect to say, as Murphy does (p. 5), 
that Pope Leo's “permission had been needed for the opening of the Council.” 
Actually, as can be seen from Murphy's own treatment of the pertinent documents, 
Leo was opposed to the proposed council but could nat question the right of the 
Byzantine emperor (Marcian, 450-457) to summon it (see also Goemans in Das 
Chalkedon, Y, 251-89). Similarly, Murphy goes too far when he asserts (pp. 26 f.) 
that the right of the papal legates praesidere involved the presidency of the coun- 
cil. This was a function assigned to the emperor's officers, as Murphy himself 
makes clear in the course of his discussion. 

The numerous translatons of pertinent passages, which ought to prove of 
value to those hapless souls who read neither Latin nor Greek, are on the whole 
clear and accurate. Especially noteworthy is Murphy's version of Leo's Tome, 
which he thus makes available in convenient form. On page 77, however (line 8), 
Murphy makes the curious error of kaving the Council of Chalcedon repudiate 
the division of Christ into “many persons,” where the Greek text, with Nestorian- 
ism in mind, has dv zxpóocxa (two persons). Nevertheless, this is a minor 
blemish, and Dr. Murphy's book will prove useful to beginners as well as to 
scholars who wish to find their way cuickly and easily through a great mass of 
sources. 


Dumbarton Oaks, Harvard University Marrox V. AnasTos 


LA SOCIETÀ MILANESE NELL'ETÀ PRECOMUNALE. By Cinzio Violante. 
[Istituto italiano per gli studi storici, no. 4.] (Bari: Gius. Laterza e Figli. 1953. 
Pp. xii, 307. L. 2000.) 

Tuts study of Milanese society in the ninth, tenth, and early eleventh cen- 
turies is an important contribution to the economic and social history of northern 
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Italy. Unusual breadth of treatment and a skillful use of the comparative method 
lift it above the level of a pedestrian local monograph and reveal the influence of 
Marc Bloch and his school. Part I, on the ninth and tenth centuries, is superior in 
quality to Part II, "Milanese Society in the Age of Ariberto," in which the author 
fails to convey a clear sense of direction. 

Violante shows that the north Italian economy was by no means stagnant in 
the eighth and ninth centuries and that the tenth century in Milan was an age of 
rapid advance on all fronts. Some of his conclusions are by now commonplaces 
among economic historians, but he provides them with a firmer documentary 
basis for northern Italy than has hithe:to been available. He differs from most 
scholars in placing the ‘active resumpticn of commerce in the ninth century, the 
crucial point being the half-century between 875 and 925. Chapters rr and v, 
"The Evolution of the Agrarian Economy" and “The Development of Feudal 
Society," in which the world of renascent commerce is related to its feudal and 
manorial environment, are probably the most original chapters in the book; they 
fill a serious gap in the standard accounts of feudal and seignorial institutions by 
providing a thoughtful and well-documented discussion of feudalism and mano- 
rialism in northern Italy and a comparison of Italian developments with those in 
France and Germany. Italian feudalism, according to Violante, developed very 
late and depended much less upon a manorial substructure than did feudalism in 
the north. Not until the end of the tenth century was feudalism established in, 
northern Italy as a jurisdictional system. Violante accepts, with some modifications, 
Visconti's thesis that feudalism in the Milanese dates from the infeudation o£ the 
parishes made by Archbishop Landolfo in 983 which created a new governing 
class, the capitanei. 

In chapter 1v, “The Formation of New Urban Classes,” Violante joins Les- 
tocquoy in seeking the origins of the urban patriciate. Included in this chapter is a 
statistical study of the prices of land and houses in Milan which reveals a sharp 
inflation in the last third of the tenth century. Violante does not discern the ob- 
vious connection between this rise in the price level and the consolidation of 
Milanese feudalism through the concession of parishes with.their tithes of agricul- 
tural produce. Much clearer is his insight into the character of tenth-century 
feudalism, which was “no longer rigid, static, polarized in its two extremes, the 
conflicting interests of the oppressed classes and their oppressors, but was both 
dynamic and hierarchical at the same time” (p. 163). The movement of society 
was not a crude opposition between two classes but a simultaneous ascent of sev- 
eral classes, in which many members of the lower orders bettered their status, not 
by attacking feudalism but by winning a place in the feudal hierarchy. As far as 
northern Italy is concerned, this book brings ample confirmation to the newer 
interpretation of the tenth century presented by R. S. Lopez in his memorable 
article, “Still Another Renaissance?” in the October, 1951, issue of this Review. 


Carleton College CATHERINE E, Bovp 
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DER STAAT DES HOHEN MITTELALTERS: GRUNDLINIEN EINER 
VERGLEICHENDEN VERFASSUNGSGESCHICHTE DES LEHNS- 
ZEITALTERS. By Heinrich Mitteis. (4th ed.; Weimar: Hermann Bóhlau. 
1953. Pp, xi, 483. DM 20.) 


THoucx this is the fourth edition of the work of an eminent German me- 
dievalist, the book has not been previously noticed in this Review. The fact that 
the first two editions appeared in 1940 and 1943 respectively explains the apparent 
neglect of an important study in comparative constitutional history. Mitteis dis- 
cusses in detail the institutions of Germany, Italy, France, and England during 
the feudal period (with brief chapters on the Slavic, Scandinavian, and Spanish 
kingdoms). A treatment of this scope, by a master of the subject, deserves careful 
attention. 

The title suggests two of the chief theses of the work. The idea of the State 
did not vanish in the early Middle Ages but became incorporated in the person of 
the king. The character and future of a medieval state were largely determined 
by the kind of feudalism that developed within it. Mitteis quite rightly argues 
that feudalism was harmful to the state only when it developed in a lopsided or 
incomplete manner and thar the most successful medieval governments were those 
which grew out of the most perfect types of feudalism. Conversely, Germany suf- 
fered because feudalism there came late, never included all lands or lords, and 
stressed the rights of the great vassals rather than their duties. 

The references in the footnotes (with the exception of those on thirteenth- 
century France) would make an excellent bibliography of early European con- 
stitutional history, and testify to the wide reading and sound scholarly judgment 
of the author. Yet no man could be equally familiar with the history of four great 
countries over seven centuries, and the chapters on England are less sure than 
those on Germany or Italy. Mitteis himself was aware of this; the most important 
corrections in the fourth ed:tion (which he made shortly before his death) are in 
the English chapters. It is also true that in attempting to explain the success of 
English (or French) rulers he at times dwells on the legal letter rather than the 
political substance. Thus (like many other German scholars) he tends to over- 
emphasize the importance of the principle of the Salisbury Oath. Surely such 
reservations of loyalty to the king had little importance until the king had enough 
power to protect the rear-vassal from his immediate lord. On the other hand, 
looking at England and France from a German viewpoint, Mitteis sees the sig- 
nificance of certain ideas and institutions which were lacking in his own country, 
and thus is able to throw new light on the constitutional development of the 
Western monarchies. 

Mitteis’ treatment of Germany and Italy (for example, his clear explanations 
of changes in the administration of justice and of the growth of the great prin- 
cipalities) is especially helpful to foreign scholars. He perhaps underestimates (like 
many of his colleagues) the deleterious, if unavoidable consequences of the revival 
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of the Empire, and thus places too much responsibility for the final collapse on 
the Hohenstaufen. But criticism of detail should not obscure the fact that this is 
an important and stimulating book. Few men have had the courage to attempt a 
comparative study of this breadth, and Mitteis was far more successful than any of 
his predecessors. 


Princeton University JoserH R. Srrayer 


LE COMMERCE MARITIME NORMAND A LA FIN DU MOYEN AGE: 
ETUDE D'HISTOIRE ECONOMIQUE ET SOCIALE. By Michel Mollat, 
Professeur a la Faculté des Lettres de l’Université de Lille, (Paris: Librairie 
Plon. 1952. Pp. xxxv, 617.) 


In 1845 the Académie de Rouen proposed as a topic for investigation the his- 
tory of that city's maritime commerce to the end of the sixteenth century; the 
prize essay by Ernest de Fréville, published in 1857, enjoyed an immediate and 
lasting success. The present massive study parallels closely the last half-dozen 
chapters of Fréville's work and a deteiled comparison of the two books might 
serve as a fair measure of the progress of mercantile history in the last hundred 
years. M. Mollat has widened the field to include other Norman ports as well as 
Rouen and has shortened the time-span, beginning only after the golden age of 
expansion had been checked in the fourteenth century by a series of disasters, acts 
of God and acts of evil men. He contents himself with a brief introductory sur- 
vey of conditions during the later phases of the Hundred Years’ War, an era of 
mercantile stagnation broken only by a brief and illusory prosperity while 
Henry V and Bedford linked Normandy to English markets. The study proper 
begins with 1450 and carries to about 1540; of its three well-defined sections, two 
are purely descriptive, the last analytical. 

Part I deals with economic conditions during the quarter-century following 
the English withdrawal from Normandy. They left behind a province ruined by 
war and enemy occupation: capital depleted, buildings destroyed, farm stock con- 
sumed, port facilities wrecked; industry without raw materials, its labor supply 
displaced; commerce hampered by an unstable currency, shortage of commodities 
and disrupted markets. 'To a French scholar writing on the morrow of World 
War II this must have seemed a painfully familiar picture, without even a Mar- 
shall Plan to lighten the shadows. In spite of enduringly favorable geographical 
factors and the energy of its citizens, Normandy's trade languished in the uneasy 
peace. Piracy and privateering were prevalent and in the tortuous diplomacy of 
Lancaster and York, France and Burgundy, licenses to trade and safe-conducts 
decreased rather than eliminated risks. Thus only mediocre success attended ef- 
forts to reopen the traditional markets of England, the Low Countries, and the 
Atlantic ports to the south and the long depression dragged on into the 1470's. 

'The revival began soon after 1475 when treaties negotiated by Louis XI re- 
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moved the worst barriers to foreign trade; before 1500 recovery was more than 
complete and by the 1530’s Norman commerce had undergone an important trans- 
formation as well as revival. Here the author traces two related processes—the 
quickening of exchange within the old cadre of medieval markets, commodities, 
and routes; and the opening of new contacts. It was the former process that first 
gave substance to recovery, in which the restoration of agriculture and the revival 
of industry (both in the traditional textile and metallurgical crafts and in such 
new trades as bookmaking and card-printing) were intimately associated with 
commerce, Conversely, it was the enlarged horizon that was more immediately 
connected with the commercial revolution. As the early explorers pushed down 
the African coast to round the Cape and reach the Indies, and as they found their 
way to the Americas, Norman merchants, fishermen, and corsairs began to profit 
from the new discoveries. The routes thus opened gave to the trade of northern 
Europe an Atlantic orientation highly favorable to Rouen and its sister ports and 
the price increases after 1520 added to the gains derived from the exotic products 
of three continents. Spices came via Lisbon, not the Levant; brazil from South 
America competed successfully with dves from the Mediterranean, the Newfound- 
land cod with the North Sea herring. 

In Part MI the author has analyzed a number of factors contributing to the 
development of commerce: its economic milieu; shipping and ports; money and 
credit; the forms of business associations; the role of government. The most im- 
portant factor, however, he finds in the initiative and enterprise of individuals, 
an interpretation which lends special interest to his last two chapters, which de- 
scribe the society of the new era, as the new rich and foreigners jostle the old 
burgher families and as the new wealth affects the cultural and spiritual life of 
the towns. 

To understand fully the stages by which the medieval economy gave way to 
the modern would require, M. Mollat believes, a number of regional studies as 
yet lacking. One may hope that when such are done tkey may combine, in some' 
such measure as his own, imagination with a wide documentation. 


University of Chicago James Lea CATE 


Modern European History 


EWIGER FRIEDE: FRIEDENSRUFE UND FRIEDENSPLANE SEIT DER 
RENAISSANCE. By Kurt von Raumer. [Orbis Academicus: Geschichte der 
politischen Ideen in Dokumenten und Darstellungen.] (Freiburg and Mu- 
nich: Verlag Karl Alber. 1953. Pp. xii, 556. DM 28.) 


` Tr is only a surface paradox that the growth of the modern state should have 
been accompanied by an unprecedented preoccupation with the definition and 
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attainment of peace. This paradox has been nourished by a somewhat roman- 
ticized view of the Middle Ages as an era with a predominant sense of Christian 
solidarity:as opposed to the era of the raison d'état. In reality, medieval feudalism 
was a society for warriors. Furthermore a theoretical condemnation of war was 
not possible when thinking men were preoccupied primarily with peace with 
God rather than with peace among men. It was the secular power state of the 
sixteenth century which gave birth to a new European consciousness, ranging from 
the balance of power all the way to outright organizations for peace. Indeed a 
secularized society led men to consider peace on this earth and, concomitantly, the 
condemnation of war. 

Considerations such as these form the background of Professor Kurt von 
Raumer's work on peace plàns since the Renaissance. The first part of the book 
is devoted to a discussion of Erasmus, Sebastian Franck, Sully and Crucé, Penn 
and Bentham, Saint-Pierre and Rousseau, and finally Kant and Gentz. The sec- 
ond part consists of substantial selections from the texts. Together, discussion and 
selections reflect closely the intellectual history of three centuries, from Erasmus’ 
nearly utopian faith in man as he should be to Kant’s acute awareness of the 
imperfections of man as he is. The deeply religious motivation of Franck—ac- 
cording to whom war is “God's plague"—finds a place beside the calculating 
utilitarianism of Bentham. Besides moral schemes for peace like that of Erasmus 
—whom Huizinga called an “unpolitical mind”—primarily political plans are 
discussed, such as Sully’s grand dessein for a federated Europe. Professor von 
Raumer justly sees in Kant’s work on eternal peace the culmination of eighteenth- 
century thought on that matter. Kant’s pessimism about the nature of man pro- 
tected him‘ from mere utopia, and his vigorous ethical sense saved him from 
cynicism. Clearly, for Kant peace was not a bloodless abstraction but an ethical 
and political goal. Indeed his ideas found their way into European diplomacy 
through his able disciple, the “secretary of Europe,” Friedrich Gentz. 

The volume under consideration offers us a perspective from which to view 
contemporary problems. Sebastian Franck asked whether obedience excuses the 
crimes of a soldier. Kant asked whether soldiering was an honorable profession. 
Again and again the question is raised: which is criminal—war itself, or merely 
criminality in war? All these issues were at stake in the Nuremberg trials. Again, 
recurring complaints about the increasing lawlessness of wars have been stimulat- 
ing plans for the control of warfare; these complaints have not died down in our 
atomic age. Between the sixteenth and eighteenth centuries the Turkish danger 
directly or indirectly affected all thinking about European peace; in our era it is 
the Russian danger which has furthered the various attempts at a European in- 
tegration. 

It is, however, regrettable that this fine, scholarly volume should stop with the : 
eighteenth century and does not lead us through the nineteenth century to the 
present, The title of the book does not suggest any such limitation, Is it there- 
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fore to be hoped that the excellent series “Orbis Academicus” will be enriched by 
another volume on peace plans since the eighteenth century? 


Smith College KLEMENS VON KLEMPERER 


HUNTED HERETIC: THE LIFE AND DEATH OF MICHAEL SER- 
VETUS, 1511-1553. By Roland H. Bainton. (Boston: Beacon Press. 1953. Pp. 


xii, 270. $3.75.) 


MICHEL SERVET: HÉRÉTIQUE ET MARTYR, 1553-1953. By Roland in 
Bainton, Yale University. [Travaux d'humanisme et renaissance, VI.] (Ge- 
neva: Librairie E. Droz. 1953. Pp. 148.) 


AUTOUR DE MICHEL SERVET ET DE SEBASTIEN CASTELLION. 
Edited by B. Becker, Professeur à l'Université d'Amsterdam. (Haarlem, Hol- 
land: H. D. Tjeenk Willink € Zcon. 1953. Pp. vii, 302. F 15.00.) 


MicHAzL Servetus was burned at the stake in Geneva, on October 7, 1553. A 
few months later, in March, 1554, Sebastian Castellion published his treatise on 
the persecution of heretics, attacking the principles in the name of which Calvin 
had acted against Servetus. The fourth centenary of these events, which marked a 
memorable stage in the history of Western thought, has been admirably com- 
memorated by Professor Bainton's life of Servetus and by a volume of essays on 
Servetus and Castellion sponsored by a committee established at the Ninth Inter- 
national Congress of Historical Sciences, in 1950. 

Professor Bainton's biography, published simultaneously in French and Eng- 
lish, is a fascinating account of one of the most interesting figures in the intel- 
lectual history of the sixteenth century. Within a very moderate compass, the 
author succeeds in giving us a detailed account of Servetus' career and placing 
the various aspects of his thought in the larger context of the conflicting traditions 
of the age of the Renaissance and Reformation. Servetus’ anti-Trinitarian ideas, 
for example, are introduced by a brief survey of interpretations of the Trinity 
from Augustine to the later Middle Ages. In a particularly interesting chapter on 
Servetus as a doctor, Professor Bainton not only describes Servetus' discovery of 
the lesser circulation of the blood and his relation to his predecessors but also 
establishes a connection between his scientific thought and his religious beliefs, 
“For Servetus there was only an enhancement of the natural processes in ascend- 
ing from respiration to inspiration, generation to regeneration, from sight to in- 
sight, from birth to re-birth in the spirit.” It may be doubted whether this per- 
ception was the same as that of Tennyson when he contemplated the flower in 
the crannied wall, as Mr. Bainton asserts in the English, though not in the 
French, edition. The Renaissance view of the relation between the natural and 
the supernatural was not, and could not be, that of Victorian England; but much 
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sixteenth-century thought bears witness to the existence of a sense of fundamental 
unity such as is here so well described. 

In discussing the Restitutio Christianismi, Professor Bainton has clarified the 
sources from which Servetus developed his doctrines. On the one hand, his asso- 
ciation with Santes Pagnini and Symphorien Champier brought him into contact 
with the Neoplatonic tradition; and, on the other, the Anabaptist emphasis on 
the idea of the restitution of the primitive church profoundly influenced his view . 
of Christianity in history. 

The dramatic story of the final vicissitudes of Servetus” career, leading up to 
his martyrdom in Geneva, is told from the point of view of a deep understanding 
of the issues as they appeared to the contemporaries of Calvin. Professor Bainton 
does not draw from the history of Servetus and Calvin a specific lesson for tolera- 
tion in the modern world. At the end he declares that the moral of the story is 
that "our slogans of liberty need continually to be thought through afresh," and 
he permits himself only the final remark that "seldom do we reflect that we who 
are aghast at the burning of one man to ashes for religion do not hesitate for the 
preservation of our culture to reduce whole cities to cinders." 

The French edition published in Geneva by Mlle Droz and the American 
: edition published by the Beacon Press present a revealing contrast between Euro- 
pean and American bookmaking. The American edition is inferior in the quality 
of the paper, in typography and in the way the illustrations are reproduced. It is, 
furthermore, marred by a lurid paper jacket which gives the erroneous impres- 
sion that the life of Servetus is being brought into the company of pocket thrillers. 

The committee authorized by the Ninth Historical Congress has produced, 
under the editorship of Professor Becker of Amsterdam, a collection of seventeen 
essays, by scholars from France, Germany, Holland, Italy, and the United States, 
on various aspects of the lives, works, and significance of Servetus and Castellion. 
Some of the essays are on biographical points (F. Rude on the naturalization of 
Servetus, V. Saulnier on Castellion and Jean Rouxel). Others (R. Bainton on 
Servetus and earlier anti-Trinitarian speculation, J. F. Fulton on Servetus and the 
circulation of the blood, Cantimori on Castellion's relation ta mysticism) attempt 
to fix more precisely the place of their subjects in a larger intellectual tradition. 
Still others (H. W. F. Stellway, J. van Andel) discuss the role of Castellion as 
educator and translator. The longest essay in the book, by Professor Stanislas Kot, 
describes the interesting history of the influence of Servetus on anti-Trinitarian 
speculation in Poland and "Transylvania. In this essay Professor Kot announces 
the discovery in Stuttgart of a hitherto unknown work of Servetus, Declarationis 
Jesu Christi filii Dei libri V, with a preface which he attributes to Celio Secundo 
Curione of the liberal circle at Basel. Professor Kot promises an early edition of 
this work, which will be awaited with interest. Finally, the essays by J. Kuhn and 
E. Feist explore the basis and limits of toleration in all societies and the problem 
of religious liberty. Altogether this volume enlarges in many ways our knowledge 
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about Servetus and Castellion and reaffirms their significance in the history ot 
thought. 


Harvard Universit Myron P. GILMORE 
y 


THE TUDOR AGE. By James A. Williamson. [A History of England, edited 
by W. N. Medlicott.] (New Yo-k: Longmans, Green and Company. 1953. 
Pp. xxiii, 448. $5.00.) 

Dr. Williamson's book launches Longmans’ new nine-volume history of Eng- 
land. This volume, covering the traditional period 1485-1603, is a compact account 
of the political history of England during those years. An astonishing amount of 
historical fact is packed within the covers of the book with skillful economy. The 
style is lucid and lively. 

The traditional themes of "Pudor history, the monarchy, the religious changes, 
and the war with Spain are all competently treated. As one might expect from 
this distinguished author, there is special emphasis on overseas expansion, par- 
ticularly in the New World. The general quality of the book is high and shows 
easy familiarity with the latest bibliography in the field. The brief portraits of 
individual figures are especially apt. High competence is a keynote throughout 
the book. 

It is impossible to quarrel with the general excellence of the book, given 
its announced framework. But there remains the larger question of the whole 
series, of which this is the inaugural volume. The series is announced as designed 
“to hold the interest of the general reader while it appeals at the same time to the 
student.” For an American audience at least, this volume seems to fall between 
two stools. It is not sufficiently detailed for the advanced student; it is far too de- 
tailed for the college freshman. It lacks the breadth of content which would appeal 
to the general reader. Cultural history is excluded while social and economic topics 
get only passing treatment. The handling of detailed narrative is masterly but the 
general reader is likely to be overwhelmed by the very bulk of fact. 

The question may well be raised whether at the present moment there is any 
place for a new co-operative history cf England. 'The Oxford history is approach- 
ing completion; at quite another level the Pelicans have offered new and imagina- 
tive treatment. At any rate if a new series is to appear, one would hope for a less 
traditional approach than the severely chronological and almost exclusively politi- 
cal one of this volume. Dr. Williamson himself notes a typical difficulty raised by 
the conventional approaches. He records the departure of the first East India 
fleet, but since it returned after the death of Elizabeth, the results of the voyage 
cannot be included in the volume. The obvious shortcomings of a method by 
which economic and socia" history are sandwiched into the interstices of political 
narrative have long been obvious. It is unfortunate that this new series offers little 
promise to student or general reader of a fresh approach in this important area. 


Haverford College WaLLace T. MacCarrrey 
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ENGLISH HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS. Volume VIII, 1660-1714. Edited by 
Andrew Browning, Professor of History in the University of Glasgow. (New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1953. Pp. xxxii, 966. $17.50.) 


Tue four hundred documents and excerpts in this work illustrate every aspect 
of British history during the period. The emphasis is strongly on the constitution, 
with about one fourth of the documents being derived from the Statutes of the 
Realm and the parliamentary journals. The balance come from more than one 
hundred different sources, many difficult of access, several of extreme rarity, and 
a few known hitherto only in manuscript. The documents are arranged under 
ten major headings: the monarchy, parliament (with a valuable section on par- 
ties), public finance, the church, local government and social life, trade and plan- 
tations, Scotland, Ireland, armed forces, and foreign affairs. Lastly, fifty contem- 
porary character sketches are assembled to illustrate the careers of sovereigns and 
other personalities. Each of the several major topics is introduced by a brief essay, 
followed by a select bibliography; then follow documents illustrative of various 
subtopics. Thus under the general head of the monarchy forty-six documents illus- 
trate the Restoration, royal prerogative, limitation of the >rerogative, organs of 
the central government, and determination of the succession. The editorial intro- 
ductions are admirably concise, although in the cases of statutes and judicial de- 
cisions some students will still prefer to consult Robertson's well-known Select 
Statutes, where each document is separately commented on, with reference to the 
literature. For the period of the later Stuarts, however, the volume under review 
is much richer in constitutional documents than Robertson's collection. 

Burnet is the most frequently quoted single author, contributing more than 
twenty passages. His account of the Habeas Corpus Act might well have been 
omitted, in view of the criticism oz Miss Klotz and Mr. Davies, in Huntington 
Library Quarterly, YI (1940), 469-70. The most original section deals with public 
finance, which is illustrated by a number of useful charts, accounts, and tabula- 
tions. Intellectual history is treated incidentally (under “Local Government and 
Social Life”), but the space allotted to this subject is too small to convey a just 
appreciation of the intellectual ferment of the age. 

The critical bibliographies will do much to facilitate the work of students. A 
high degree of accuracy is achieved: a check of the several hundred titles revealed 
only one slip—T. F. Reddaway’s Rebuilding of London is ascribed.to W. G. Bell 
(p. 436). A number of fairly serious omissions exist, however, including Wing's 
Short-Title Catalogue, the International Committee of Historical Sciences’ Reper- 
torium der diplomatischen Vertreter, the Privy Council notes of Charles II and 
Clarendon, Duckett’s Penal Laws and Test Act, Matthews’ Calamy Revised, and 
others of equal importance. The maps deserve high praise: they.have been spe- 
cially drawn to illustrate such matters as inequalities in parliamentary representa- 
tion, distribution of party strength, concentration of Nonconformists, and dis- 
tribution of wealth. Four appendixes, dealing with reckonings of time, principal 
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officials, attendance at each meeting of parliament, and county representation, 
conclude the collection. 

Few have done more to illuminate the period than Dr. Browning, and in this 
extremely comprehensive compilation he has assembled materials which should 
do much to stimulate research in, and foster understanding of, the intricate age 
of the later Stuarts. 


Vanderbilt University P. H. HARDACRE 


THE NAVY AS AN INSTRUMENT OF POLICY, 1358-1727. By the Late 
Admiral Sir Herbert Richmond, Former Vere Harmswerth Professor of Im- 
perial and Naval History, and Master of Downing College, Cambridge. Ed- 
ited by E. A. Hughes, Sometime Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
(New York: Cambridge University Press. 1953. Pp. 404. $12.00.) 


RicHmonD completed the manuscript in 1942. Wartime activities and uncer- 
tain health prevented his writing the projected second volume for which he had 
collected a considerable quant:ty of material and which would have carried the 
story through World War II. However, in 1946, shortly before his death, there 
appeared his Statesmen and Sea Power; its first 111 pages afe in effect an abbre- 
viated version of the book under review, while the remaining 260 pages are a con- 
densed version of the volume he did not live to do. 

The admiral was, with Mahan and Corbett, one of the three outstanding 
naval historians of this century. He had all the assets of a great historian, includ- 
ing a succinct and lucid style, a profound grasp of his subject, and a brilliant 
ability to analyze situations and to deduce from them fundamental principles. 
His last published work is a showcase for these talents. As regards his materials, 
he made full use of the more important secondary works and published collec- 
tions of documents (to 1942). 

The book “is not a study either of particular tactics or of strategy; it aims to 
show the broader intentions of successive ministers and how these were translated 
into action.” That is, how did British statesmen use sea power in answering such 
perennial problems as those which first came into prominence in Elizabethan 
times: Should England make her major war effort on land or at sea? How could 
sea power be used most efzectively—by concentrating on an enemy's trade or by 
striking at his fleet, which protected the trade? Other problems of sea power that 
had to be faced again and again pertained to the acquisition of overseas bases, the 
support of land operations, protection of trade, and enemy trading in neutral 
bottoms. With conditions changing all the time, the answers could not always be 
the same; but general principles of strategy were emerging by the early eighteenth 
century, such as the importance of forcing an enemy's surrender through eco- 
nomic pressure, and at the same time of making his main fighting force, rather 
than his merchant ships, the first and principal objective. Most important was the 
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heightened appreciation of sea power itself, Before Elizabeth's reign the army 
had been the sole instrument of offense; a century and a half later England's rulers 
were becoming aware that while sez power does not win wars, it enables wars to 
be won. 

Unfortunately, the index is inadequate, dates are used too sparingly, there 
are no maps, operational details sometimes become rather tedious, and the price 
of the book is in the stratosphere. But these minor faults detract little from a 
unique and important work. 


University of Hawaii ARTHUR J. MARDER 


HATTAR OCH MOSSOR: I BORGARSTANDET, 1760-1766. By Per Erik 
Brolin. (Uppsala: A. B. Lundequistska Bokhandeln. 1953. Pp. 488.) 


Hattar och Méssor: 1 Borgarständet is a doctoral dissertation on the political 
parties, Hats and Caps, which struggled for the control of the Swedish parlia- 
ment during the Age of Liberty, and which followed the collapse of the absolute 
monarchy upon the death of Charles XII. 

The Age of Liberty has challenged many Swedish historians, who have most , 
often viewed it from a distinct political, economic, or social point of view. Their 
interpretations have led to many contradictory opinions in the evaluation of the 
historical significance of the age, and it is doubtful that Brolin succeeds in arriv- 
ing at conclusions which are more acceptable than those set forth earlier. Brolin 
seeks to broaden the scope of his interpretation at the same time that he concen- 
trates upon a short period, the years 1760-1766, and upon the party struggles in 
one single estate, namely, that of the bourgeoisie. He has narrowed his field of 
concentration in this manner in order to be able to capture the significance of the 
party struggles and their social, economic, and political implications. 

The Swedish government consisted of four separate estates—the nobles, the 
clergy, the bourgeoisie, and the peasants. The Hats had their main strength 
among the nobles and the bourgeoisie. Gradually the party acquired an influence 
and strength among the clergy and the peasants, During 1760-1762 the Hats 
faced a critical situation as their control over the nobles was shaken while the 
clergy and the peasants came to favor the Caps. But the Hats still controlled the 
bourgeoisie where the party strife in 1765 became a deciding factor. It ended 
advantageously for the Caps. Mr. Brolin seeks to study in great detail the changes 
in party loyalties as they occurred in the 1760-1762 and 1765-1766 parliaments. 
He examines the “election returns” of each city, what views and procedures may 
have influenced the results, and, finally, to what extent the course of events in the 
parliament may have influenced political realignment. He explores what groups 
of electors had supported the successful electee and what social and economic 
interests were represented. He reflects upon changes in the population of the 
cities. He enriches his account by adding information about the nature of party 
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organizations, party propaganda, and political debates, as he seeks to explain 
why the Caps returned to power. 

The reviewer, no authority on the Age of Liberty in Sweden, is unable to 
pass judgment upon the work of Brolin. Perhaps he could venture the suggestion 
that the yardsticks which would be applicable to a contemporary election seem 
just a little out of place when measuring the eighteenth century. Is it not just such 
efforts, even though they might be called "scientific," which have lost history 
some prestige because they are easily confused with pedantry? Brolin's approach 
seems intelligent and scholarly, and his work provides an excellent and reward- 
ing mental exercise. It is a striking example of the mature scholarship one expects 
to find in a Ph.D. dissertation from Scandinavia. 


Augustana College O. FRITIOF ANDER 


RECUEIL DE DOCUMENTS RELATIFS AUX SÉANCES DES ETATS 
GÉNÉRAUX, MAL-JUIN 1789. Volume I, Part I, LES PRÉLIMINAIRES— 
LA SÉANCE DU 5 MAI. Préparé par l’Institut d'Histoire de la Révolution 
française de la Faculté des Lettres de Paris sous la direction de Georges 
Lefebure et Anne Terroine. (Paris: Centre national de la Recherche scien- 
tifique. 1953. Pp. xxxii, 380.) 


Despite the wealth of materials on the French Revolution, many aspects of 
that movement still await the attention of the historian. Cf these aspects one of 
the most conspicuous, and one of the most significant, is the period of the Estates 
General, from May 5 to June 27, 1789. To the best of this reviewer's knowledge, 
Garrett’s Estates General of 1789 . . . is the only book in English on the subject 
as such; and there seems to be nothing comparable in French! Moreover, apart 
from a few collections, e.g., Brette’s uncompleted Recueil ... and Aulard's Récit 
des séances des députés des communes . . . , most of the primary sources for the 
actual proceedings are incomplete or unavailable. The present work (the first part 
of Volume I, which is to appear in three parts and is to be followed by a second 
volume) is designed to remedy the shortage of documents and should stimulate 
the production of new secondary studies. 

The book opens with a characteristically modest preface by Georges Lefebvre 
and a learned avant-propos by Mlle Terroine, explaining the editorial techniques 
and procedures. Then follows a key to abbreviations, in itself a bibliography, in 
which even the location and shelf-marks cf the items are indicated. And, before 
beginning the documents, a lengthy introduction (with three folding plates) deals 
with the buildings used for the Estates General, and provides a commentary on 
the one published volume of Brette's Histoire des édifices. . . . Chapters 1 and u 
(pp. 43-189) contain documents pertaining to the preliminaries, from April 23 
through May 4; chapters nvi (pp. 191-255) do likewise for May 5; chapter vir 
is devoted to an analysis and listing of the editions, reprints, etc, of the speeches 
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on that memorable day; and the seventy-eight pages of chapter vir reproduce 
their texts. All the documents are supplemented with footnotes, annotations, and 
descriptive and critical notes, which represent the formidable erudition and pains- 
taking care of true scholars. A brief documentary appendix, four pages of “Addi- 
tions et rectifications,” and a detailed table of contents complete the volume, 

Once again scholars are indebted to the dean of French Revolution historians, 
and on this occasion to his paleographic archivist collaborator as well, for accumu- 
lating these materials from archives, libraries, and other depositaries throughout 
the length and breadth of France. May their efforts be rewarded by the early 
publication of the remaining volumes. 


Western Reserve University Jonn HALL STEWART 


LA RÉVOLUTION INDUSTRIELLE EN FRANCE (1815-1848). By Arthur 
Louis Dunham. Translated from the English by Lours Blanchard. Foreword 
by Charles Schmidt. Preface by Georges Bourgin. [Bibliothèque d'Histoire 
économique et sociale.] (Paris: Librairie Marcel Riviére et Cie. 1953. Pp. xvi, 
417. 1200 fr.) 


Ir is evident from this volume that Professor Dunham uses the term “indus- 
trial revolution” in the now conventional sense of denoting merely the process of 
industrialization. At no time did this process take place as rapidly in France as in 
other modern industrial nations. The closest approach to an “industrial revolution” 
in the original sense of the term occurred under the Second Empire, but even 
this was far less dramatic than similar changes elsewhere. What the Restoration 
and the July Monarchy witnessed was the triumph of new processes of produc- 
tion in one branch of one large industry—cotton spinning—and the faint but 
important beginnings of new methods in other textile industries, in iron and re- 
lated industries, in transportation, and in finance and business organization. 

In delineating these changes the author has followed a well-established pattern 
for works of this nature. He deals successively with highways, waterways, rail- 
ways, fuels and power, metallurgy, industrial raw materials, labor, capital, ma- 
chinery, the cotton, woolen, linen, and silk industries, internal competition, in- 
fluences from abroad, foreign markets, and the role of the state in industrial 
activity. He has utilized extensively not only the monographic literature, but to 
an extraordinary degree primary published sources such as reports of official and 
quasi-official public bodies, periodical and pamphlet literature, and contemporary 
scientific and scholarly publications. It is unlikely that his work will be superseded 
by any other based on the same type of source material. But the book is an example 
not only of the possibilities but also of the limitations of a work of synthesis based 
entirely on published sources. This is nowhere more evident than in the conclu- 
sion where, in attempting to assess the reasons for the relative retardation of 
French industrial growth, the author, with a passing reference to the restrictive 
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tariff policy and the obvious factor of unfavorable resources, is forced to fall back 
on the old clichés about French character—love of beauty and luxe, attachment 
to the soil, and so on. What is necessary for a fuller knowledge of the economic 
history of the nineteenth century and of the important problems of the why and 
wherefore of industrial development is research in archival collections, both public 
and private, and more sophisticated and rigorous analysis of such quantitative 
data as are available. No one is more aware of the need for further work along 
these lines than Professor Dunham; it is to be hoped that the young scholars who 
are entering this field will cultivate it as patiently and thoroughly as he has, 

There are a few minor defects of scholarship which could be pointed out if 
space permitted, but these do not detract substantially from the whole, A twelve- 
page bibliography is appended, but, in common with many French scholarly pro- 
ductions, there is no index, and the accuracy and arrangement of the footnotes is 
abominable. Regrettably, it is also necessary to call attention to the preface by 
Georges Bourgin, which is in shockingly poor taste. His motives are not clear, 
but the effect is certainly not conducive te more amiable Franco-American schol- 
arly relations. 

On the other hand, the fact that the book was published in France is a sig- 
nificant token of greater international collaboration, and in contrast places the 
American university presses in a very bad light. This is most certainly a standard 
work of scholarship, worthy of perusal by all students of modern Europe. But, 
handy as it is as a work of synthesis, it presents little that is new for the specialist. 
The American readers for whom it is best suited—college and university students 
and scholars in related fields—are precisely those who are least likely to read it 
in the present edition. 


University of Wisconsin Roxpo E. CAMERON 


FRENCH OPINION ON WAR AND DIPLOMACY DURING THE SEC- 
OND EMPIRE. By Lynn M. Case, Associate Professor of European History, 
University of Pennsylvania. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 
1954. Pp. xii, 339. $6.00.) 

Narorzow III was extremely sensitive to public opinion and had his own ver- 
sion of a Gallup poll in the form of regular reports from the prefects and pro- 
cureurs généraux. These reports, as well as other manifestations of public feeling, 
were carefully studied and consulted before important decisions were made. So 
practiced did the imperial administration become in "feeling the public pulse," 
that it was able correctly to "anticipate" what public reaction would be in various 
situations, as during the two weeks immediately preceding the declaration of war 
against Prussia. 

Professor Case gives an impressive list of instances in which public opinion 
decisively influenced the actions of Napoleon III: 
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hastening the peace in 1856, delaying the Austro-Sardinian War, contributing to 
the sudden armistice at Villafranca, preventing the government from abandoning 
the pope's temporal power, pressing the government to return to Rome in 1867, 
compelling it to protest in favor of the insurgent Poles, insisting on territorial 
compensations in the direction of the Rhine, and rejecting an effective army bill. 
In two instances opinion stood out as the strongest influence in determining 
major decisions: in swaying the emperor against forceful intervention after 
Sadowa and in forcing the government to take a firm stand on the Spanish throne 
question and to declare war after the Ems dispatch. 


Nevertheless, governmental actions did not always follow the dictates of popu- 
lar opinion. Professer Case is careful to point out that the emperor often at- 
tempted to form or alter public opinion, and, in at least two instances, the Aus- 
trian War and the Mexican expedition, continued in his policy despite unfavor- 
able public feeling. 

Professor Case writes in a judicious and scholarly fashion, is fully aware of 
the limitations of the sources available, and does not attempt to draw unwar- 
ranted conclusions. Moreover, he has uncovered much new material and is able 
to correct many older views of the diplomacy of the Second Empire. Although 
this book is the most thoroughgoing study ever made of French opinion under 
Napoleon III, Professor Case wisely restricts it to opinion on war and diplomacy 
and does not attempt to re-cover ground which has already been exhaustively 
treated by himself in an earlier work (French Opinion on the United States and 
Mexico, 1860-1867, New York, 1936) and by Gordon Wright (“Public Opinion 
and Conscription in France, 1866-1870,” Journal of Modern History, XIV [1942], 
26-45). 

This reviewer has only one quarrel with what is otherwise an admirable book. 
In his concluding remarks, Professor Case questions the ability of public opinion 
to initiate or support “a proper and successful” foreign policy. He asserts that the 
ordinary citizen “cannot know enough about, nor make wise decisions on, for- 
eign policy.” Yet throughout the book Professor Case indicates that the average 
Frenchmen had perhaps a truer instinct for what constituted France's interests 
than did the emperor. One might well ask if the "Gallic bull” would have been 
so quick to charge at Bismarck's “red flag” had the French public been aware of 
France's diplomatic and military unpreparedness in 1870. What Professor Case 
proves is not the inability of public opinion to carry on a successful foreign pol- 
icy but rather the inability of an uninformed or misinformed public opinion to 
carry on such a policy. 

It is unfortunate that this excellent book, so essential to students of the Second 
Empire, is priced beyond the reach of many scholars. 


Case Institute of Technology MELVIN KRANZBERG 


THE NEMESIS OF POWER: THE GERMAN ARMY IN POLITICS, 1918- 
1945. By John W. Wheeler-Bennett, Fellow of St. Antony's College, Oxford, 
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(London: Macmillan and Company; New York: St. Martin's Press, 1953. Pp. 
xvi, 829. $12.00.) 


WhezLEr-Bennett has done it again. To his previous books, on Hindenburg, 
on the peace treaty of Brest Litovsk, and on the Munich conference, which have 
won him high renown, he has added a fourth one which should prove at least 
equally successful. Familiar with the German scene through frequent visits and 
diligent research, this outstanding British expert on German affairs not only met 
many of the key figures but was also given access to important unpublished source 
material, was allowed to scrutinize secret files, and was even permitted to view 
documentary German films captured by the Allies at the ertd of the last war. In 
brief, there is scarcely another writer so well qualiñed to deal with German his- 
tory from 1918 to 1945. 

Wheeler-Bennett rightly interprets the Weimar Republic as dominated by the 
army. He shows how their oath of loyalty to the monarch was superseded by a 
feeling of overwhelming obligation to safeguard tke nation in distress. After get- 
ting rid of the emperor, they felt no compunction about doing the same with 
others in power. They refused to be loyal to any government, since they con- 
sidered it their supreme duty to be loyal to the German nation. 

The ups and downs of the German army, from one defeat to the other, against 
their foreign enemies and against their ¿oes at home, from the failure of the 
Kapp putschists in 1920 to the extinction of the Goerdeler putschists in 1944, are 
related with an abundance of detail and admirable organization of the source 
material. Even those who are familiar with the story will find much that is new 
and revealing. Of course not all the interpretations will be generally accepted. 
The flood of source material with which we have been swamped since Hitler's 
downfall necessitates careful evaluation, which probably will take many years. 
Therefore some of the author's statements may have to be revised later. But this 
limitation by no means dimirishes the extraordinary value of the book. It is a 
condensed history of the Weimar and Hitler era, in the fabric of which the mili- 
tary thread was inextricably woven. It is, above all, the most elaborate and best- 

- balanced history of the struggle of the officers against Hitler. 

Wheeler-Bennett aptly distinguishes between “opposition” and “resistance.” 
He gives a well-documented history of the opposition, neither exaggerating its 
extension nor denying its importance. He is the first to describe, in all its ramifi- 
cations, the failure of the resistance and its ruthless suppression. A valuable con- 
tribution is his printing (pp. 698 ff.) of the farewell address to the Officer Corps 
which Hitlez’s successor, Doenitz, drafted but never issued. Found in his desk 
in Flensburg, it is kept by the British admiralty, which has made it accessible to 
the author. This unknown document gives an irsight into the thinking of repre- 
sentative Germans. Doenitz there recommended that the German officers should 
*go along with the Western powers," because he saw in such a course the only 
hope “of later retrieving our land from the Russians." Though these words of 
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Doenitz written in 1945 never became known, the Doenitz line is being followed 
faithfully. The Grand Admiral went on with an exhortation to “keep a zealous 
watch over the greatest boon that has been given by National Socialism—our 
unity." He saw two alternatives: either "to create another form of National So- 
cialism” or to “conform to the life imposed on us by the enemy.” 

In an epilogue, Wheeler-Bennett takes a stand on the question of German 
rearmament. Though he does not close his eyes before the unmistakable symp- 
toms of neo-Nazism and of growing militarism, he considers it unavoidable, 
since he sees no other way out at a time when Western security faces, after Hit- 
ler's Germany, another totalitarian power. 


Centre College Care E. MiscH 


CENTRAL EUROPEAN DEMOCRACY AND ITS BACKGROUND: ECO- 
NOMIC AND POLITICAL GROUP ORGANIZATION. By Rudolf Schle- 
singer. [International Library of Sociology and Social Reconstruction.] (Lon- 
don: Routledge and Kegan Paul; New York; Grove Press. 1953. Pp. xiv, 402. 
$5.00.) 


Ix his latest book, which might more appropriately be entitled “Central- 
European Marxism and trade unionism," Professor Schlesinger analyzes the 
causes of the spectacular rise of socialist parties and organized labor before 1919 
and the even more spectacular downfall after 1919 which culminated in the 
breakup of the German and Austrian republics. He approaches these complex 
developments as a sociologist and a political scientist with an orthodox Marxist 
point of view. Although none of these approaches bars a writer from also being a 
historian, a combination of them imposes definite limitations upon the range, 
the objectivity, and the presentation of a historical account. 

Professor Schlesinger recognizes these limitations from the first when he states 
that it is his intention to write neither a history of central Europe nor even of its 
labor movement. Rather he wishes to examine certain socio-political movements 
or sectional organizations as he calls them. With the claims thus staked out, the 
author begins to dig and digs very deeply indeed, although on a somewhat nar- 
row front. 

He unearths a considerable amount of interesting and at times novel points, 
especially in the first part of his book, in which he deals mainly with the forma- 
tive period of both Marxian and Christian-Social labor groups. The author's dis- 
cussion of the relationship between German trade unions and the Social-Demo- 
cratic party constitutes a noteworthy section of the work. Equally good is the 
account of the evolution of the Austrian socialist party, for which Professor 
Schlesinger shows more sympathy and understanding than for its German coun- 
terpart. Less satisfactory, however, is the treatment of comparative developments 
of socialism and trade unionism in Czechoslovakia. This omission is all the more 
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regrettable since the author has addressed himself to the task of bringing Czecho- 
slovakia within the purview of his study. 

The second part of the work covers the “period of crisis,” which the author 
places somewhat arbitrarily between 1905 and 1923. He assumes that since 1905 
labor organizations increasingly entered into relationships with “monopoly capi- 
talism” and that by 1923 the Socizl-Democratic parties in Germany and Austria 
had failed to make these republice “safe for democracy.” Within these terminal 
points the author examines such important developments as the controversial war 
credits vote by the majority of German socialists, the resulting split of the party, 
and the establishment of the Weimar Republic. His analysis of this period is sub- 
stantially correct and informative. 

Less valid, however, is his examination of the factors which brought on the 
catastrophe of 1933. His arguments are based on the untenable premise that 
communism formed an integral part of central European democracy. The au- 
thor's judgment is especially prejudiced against the German Social-Democrats, 
who were the béte noire of the German Communists. Accordingly he wrongly 
holds that the leadership of the former and of their Centrist allies was mainly 
responsible for the fall of the republic, realizing very little that the obstructionist 
policies of the Communists administered the coup de grace. 

In summing up it may be said that the work offers considerable data about 
the internal operations of the various socialist parties. In fact, it is rather too de- 
tailed and a reader may put the book aside with the feeling that he cannot see 
the woods for the trees. Certain inaccuracies in spelling and dating, i.e., Stürck 
instead of Stürgkh or Windhorst instead of Windthorst, make the reader a bit 
dubious as to the accuracy of other information. On the whole, however, this 
book must be considered a pioneering attempt at comparative socio-political 
analysis and should be welcomed as such, particularly by students of the central 
European scene. 


Rutgers University F. Gunter Eyck 


SERBIA BETWEEN EAST AND WEST: THE EVENTS OF 1903-1908. By 
Wayne S. Vucinich. [Stanford University Publications, University Series: His- 
tory, Economics, and Politica! Science, Volume IX.] (Stanford: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press. 1954. Pp. x, 304. $4.75.) 


ArTer the outbreak of the Second World War, interest in the origins of the 
First World War waned almos: to the point of vanishing. Since that war was 
precipitated by the conflict between Austria-Hungary and Serbia, a fresh study 
of Serbian history is very welcome. If little has been written in English on this 
subject, it is probably because few scholars are familiar with the Serbo-Croatian 
language. Professor Vucinich of Stanford University has accordingly rendered an 
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unusual service by writing a book based primarily on materials in Serbian and 
Croatian (as well as Bulgarian) and doing so in such detail as to satisfy the most 
curious, In particular, he has been able to use Vladimir Corovié's study of Austro- 
Serbian relations (Odnosi izmedju Srbije 1 Austro-Ugarske u XX veku). In spite 
of considerable outside pressure, the Yugoslav government never published the 
Serbian diplomatic correspondence for the years before 1914. Instead Professor 
Corovié was commissioned to write a book and given the run of the foreign office 
archives. But the book was no sooner published (1936) than it was suppressed. In 
1951 a typewritten translation of a large part of the work was found in the Hoover 
Library at Stanford University, and ultimately a copy of the original was lent to 
Professor Vucinich by the Historical Institute in the Yugoslav Academy of Sci- 
ences. (There is a copy of Corovié's book in the United States, but Mr. Vucinich 
was unaware of it.) According to the author, the book suffers from a strong 
nationalist bias, but contains numerous excerpts and materials that would other- 
wise be unavailable, 

The title of the book is a little misleading, for the first chapter, “The Turn of 
the Century,” starts off with the marriage of King Alexander in 1900, and in later 
chapters much Serbian history of the latter part of the nineteenth century is re- 
corded. At the other end, the chapters on “Economic Emancipation” and “The 
Danube-Adriatic Railway” carry the narrative well beyond 1908, the year of the 
Bosnian annexation. Apart from this detail, the book is an excellent study done 
dispassionately and impartially. 

It is clear that King Alexander had become impossible both to his Serbian 
subjects and to both Austria and Russia, who were competitors for his favor. Both 
rivals were aware of the plot of June 11, 1903, against the king and did nothing to 
save him; both immediately recognized his successor Peter Karadjordjevié (as Mr. 
Vucinich spells it, instead of the conventional Karageorgevich). Only in England 
did the murder arouse indignation and force the government to break off diplo- 
matic relations with Serbia. With Alexander out of the way, two things became 
possible, First, the establishment of constitutional government under King Peter, 
who was glad to let the Radical party rule. Second, the emancipation of the 
country from Austrian economic control—which the cabinet of Vienna had not 
believed possible. The chapter describing this feat is the most interesting in the 
book. While Pashich and the Radicals were pro-Russian, they made repeated 
efforts to come to reasonable terms with Austria; it was not their fault if Vienna 
continued to think in terms of bringing Serbia into a customs union with the 
Habsburg monarchy. 

Let us hope that Mr. Vucinich will give us a second volume on the history of 
Serbia from the annexation of Bosnia to the crisis of 1914. 


Alexandria, Virginia Bernapotre E. SCHMITT 
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DOKUMENTATION DER VERTREIBUNG DER DEUTSCHEN AUS OST- 
MITTELEUROPA. Volume I, Parts 1 and 2: DIE VERTREIBUNG DER 
DEUTSCHEN BEVOLKERUNG AUS DEN GEBIETEN OSTLICH DER 
ODER-NEISSE. Edited by Teodor Schieder. (Bonn: Bundesministerium für 
Vertriebene. 1953. Pp. xxi, 160, 494; xv, 896.) 


TuHesE two massive volumes are the first products of a large-scale historical 
enterprise, sponsored by the Federal Republic's Ministry for Refugees, to record 
the most recent phase in the eventful story of “East Central Europe”—the ejection 
of the German population from the region since 1944. A commission of scholars 
headed by Professor Theodor Schieder has been entrusted with planning the work. 
It will consist, when completed, of several volumes of “documentation” and a 
concluding volume summing up the entire study. Teams working on a regional 
basis have been assembling the documentary material, that for the territory east of 
the Oder-Neisse line—the area covered by the volumes which have now appeared— 
having been gathered by a group headed by Hans von Spaeth-Meyken. Subsequent 
documentary volumes will deal with the Sudetenland and with southeastern 
Europe. Final compilation of the documents, as well as preparation of the elaborate 
“introductory description” which is to accompany each documentary volume, is 
being done by a further group working under the direct supervision of Professor 
Schieder, The key volume in the series will be the concluding volume, where it is 
intended to enlarge the historical framework, to treat the problems involved 
analytically, and to appraise their significance in a variety of contexts. Until this 
grand design has been completely developed, judgment on the success of the col- 
laborators in meeting the challenge of their difficult task will have to be suspended. 

A primary difficulty of the task derives from the nature of the documentation. 
The types of sources which the historian generally likes to rely upon—official re- 
ports, accounts in a free press by first-hand observers, contemporary letters and 
diaries—are either nonexistent or as yet largely unavailable. On the other hand, 
since 1944 several million Germans have entered western Germany from east cen- 
tral Europe, and it was decided to devise some systematic way of drawing upon 
their memories. Large numbers of people were asked to write down exactly what 
had happened to them; it is a selection of these reports which forms the over- 
whelming bulk of the nearly fcur hundred items now published. It has been the 
express intention of those in charge not to put together a collection of atrocity 
stories and outrages, but in practice it has evidently been found difficult to avoid 
doing this. 


Washington, D. C. PauL R. SwzzT 


RUSSIA AND THE WEST IN THE TEACHING OF THE SLAVOPHILES: 
A STUDY OF ROMANTIC IDEOLOGY. By Nicholas V. Riasanovsky, 
State University of Iowa. [Harvard Historical Studies, Volume LXI.] (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press. 1952. Pp. 244. $6.00.) 
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RUSSIA: ABSENT AND PRESENT. By Wladimir Weidlé. Translated by 
A. Gordon Smith. (New York: John Day Company. 1952. Pp. vi, 153. $3.00.) 


I JOINED THE RUSSIANS: A CAPTURED GERMAN FLIER'S DIARY OF 
THE COMMUNIST TEMPTATION. By Heinrich von Einsiedel. (New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 1953. Pp. 306. $4.00.) 


COMMUNIST DOCTRINE AND THE FREE WORLD: THE IDEOLOGY 
OF COMMUNISM ACCORDING TO MARX, ENGELS, LENIN, AND 
STALIN. By Marguerite ]. Fisher, Maxwell School of Citizenship and Public 
Affairs, Syracuse University. (Syracuse, N.Y.: Syracuse University Press. 1952. 
Pp. viii, 284. $4.50.) 


Tue remarkable fulfillment of Alexis de orales prophecy of 120 years ago 
concerning the emerging global role of Russia vis-à-vis the West, lends particular. 
interest to the first two books. For they are much concerned with the problem of 
Russia's relation to the West, which, though as old as Russian history, ideologically 
came strongly to the fore about the time when De Tocqueville made his famous 
prophecy. This problem had actually split the Russian intellectual elite in the 1840's 
into two opposing camps: the Westernizers and the anti-Western Slavophiles. 

The debates touched off by the controversy between these two ideological cur- 
rents, which involved some of Russia's outstanding men of letters and scholars, 
made a memorable episode in Russian intellectual history and gave rise to a rich 
literature dealing with the rival ideologies and their protagonists. However, Pro- 
fessor Riasanovsky’s monograph is, to my knowledge, the first original scholarly 
work in the English language entirely devoted to the Slavophile movement, for 
an acquaintance with which the Anglo-American public long depended on such 
classical works on the history of Russian thought as President Masaryk’s monu- 
mental and admirable Spirit of Russia. The monograph, therefore, necessarily 
merits special attention of the reviewer. 

The reader will find a comprehensive treatment of the old, or classical, 
Slavophilism represented by Khomyakov, the brothers Kireeskii, the two Aksakovs, 
and Samarin. The author does not deal, except incidentally, with the epigoni, like 
Danilevskii and Leontiev, who are, after all, treated adequately elsewhere. Brief 
biographical sketches of the leading Slavophiles and copious, well-translated quo- 
tations from their writings, good documentation, and a useful bibliography, are 
welcome features of the book. 

The salient aspects of Slavophile philosophy stand out clearly among all its 
contradictions. These are: the hostility to the West, considered as “infected by the 
cancer of rationalism,” and as implacably hostile to the Slavic world; the idealiza- 
tion of Slavdom in general, particularly of the Russian people and its past, and of 
such traditional institutions as the peasant commune and the Eastern Orthodox 
Church; the paradox of Western romanticism, actually, molding the anti-Western 
Slavophilism. Rightly, the author stresses, as Masaryk did earlier, the central role 
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of the religious clement in Slavophile nationalism and its essentially romantic 
character. The decline and doom of the West, ard a correspondingly glorious 
future world mission for Russia, once it returns to the true path indicated by its 
past and avoids the “distortions” that began with the reign of Peter the Great and 
the St. Petersburg period of its history—such were the prophecies of the 
Slavophiles. 

It is important to note that the anti-Westernism of the Slavophiles, as the 
author takes pains to show, was not due to their ignorance of the West, or to the 
existence of what we call today an “Iron Curtain.” For they were well-educated, 
highly cultured peoplé who were at home in several foreign languages and knew 
the West well through extensive travel and, in several cases? even through study 
in Western universities. Nor could the Slavophiles be identified with the chau- 
vinists and obscurantists of the “Official Nationali-y” school of Tsar Nicholas I. 
Even though devoted to autocracy as a historic Russian institution, they curiously 
enough were distinctly opposed to statism and were liberal in their outlook on civil 
and religious freedom. This attizude actually made them suspect in the eyes of the 
tsarist government and brought them into difficulties with censorship. 

Not the least of the merits of the book is the judicious appraisal of the influence 
of Slavophiles. Though a minority of Russian intelligentsia, they left a distinct im- 
print on diverse currents of Russian thought, on conservative and radical alike. 
The author shows a mastery of the prolific literature on the subject, both Russian 
and foreign, which he uses in his analysis discernirgly and with skill. 

Those who are interested in a scholarly treatment of the problem of the rela- 
tion of Russia to the West could ill afford to miss the illuminating essay by 
Wladimir Weidlé. In it they will be rewarded also by an interesting bird's-eye 
view of Russian historic develcpment. Not everyone, not even the reviewer, will 
agree with everything that the author has to say. But no reader can avoid being 
stimulated and enlightened. 

Einsiedel's book is another contribution to the growing literature of disillusion- 
ment with communism by erstwhile converts. The victim in this case is a young 
scion of German aristocracy, a great grandson of Bismarck, who grew up with 
"a kind of split consciousness that was typical not only of my family but of large 
middle-class groups in Germany," who “despised the Nazis and yet served them 
because they represented the power of Germany.” A flier in Hitler’s army, 
Einsiedel was captured by the Russians during the battle of Stalingrad, was con- 
verted to Marxism, and became one of the pioneers and leading figures in the 
National Committee for Free Germany, erganized by the Soviets during the war 
for propaganda purposes. Áfter the war, he was active in the Soviet cause in 
eastern Germany, where he finally broke with communism. The book is written 
in a diary form, but, as the author frankly acknowledges, it is a helpful “literary 
device rather than an actual dccument.” Well told and well translated, Einsiedel’s 
account is absorbing reading for the psychological interest attached to the drama 
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of conversion and disillusionment. But it also undoubtedly will, as the author 
hopes, "give valuable hints to an objective historian," despite its necessarily sub- 
jective character. 

Marguerite Fisher has performed a useful service to students of social science, 
as well as to the laymen concerned about communism, by making its apostles— 
Marx, Engels, Lenin, and Stalin—speak for themselves. She accomplishes this 
by judicious selection from their works on a variety of important topics. The 
author rightly warns against the underestimation of theory vis-à-vis communist 
opportunism. For, “Communist theory offers not only a guide to action but a 
bulwark of fate to sustain the revolutionist.” In other words, theory as expounded 
by Marx, Engels, Lenin, and Stalin is an integral part of the communist mystique, 
which cannot be safely neglected by the free world. 

The author's selection and topical arrangement of material is, on the whole, 
felicitous, except for the omission of the industrialization and agrarian problems. 
But the lack of an index is a serious shortcoming in a work of this character. The 
book was, no doubt, off the press before it could utilize Stalin's last testament, 
“The Economic Problems of Socialism in the U.S.S.R.,” in which the late dictator 
undertook a revision of some basic Marxist doctrines. The closing chapter of Miss 
Fisher's work presents a well-balanced and trenchant critique of communist theory. 
It must have been, however, a slip of the pen when she wrote, “In Lenin’s Russia of 
the twentieth century there were not even the institutions of representative govern- 
ment.” What about the Duma (Russian parliament, in existence from 1906 to 
1917), in which, despite a very restricted suffrage and power, even the Bolsheviks 
were represented? And what about the zemstvo, the local self-governing bodies 
created in 1864? 


Washington, D. C. Lazar VoLIN 


A HISTORY OF RUSSIAN PHILOSOPHY. In two volumes. By V. V. 
Zenkovsky. Authorized Translation from the Russian by George L. Kline. 
[Columbia Slavic Studies.] (New York: Columbia University Press. 1953. Pp. 
xiv, 465; viii, 469-947. $15.00.) 

Tue publication of the English translation of V. V. Zenkovsky’s History of 
Russian Philosophy is a notable event, if only because this is the most comprehen- 
sive survey of Russian intellectual history that has yet appeared in any Western 
language. Father Zenkovsky's two-volume work fully testifies to the painstaking 
scholarship of its author and to his encyclopedic knowledge of his subject, and the 
sections of it that are devoted to the theologians of the eighteenth century and to 
the Idealist philosophers of the twentieth constitute original and important con- 
tributions. Yet Zenkovsky's study may raise rather serious queries in the minds 
of Western readers, for its scope as well as its general treatment appear peculiarly 
out of focus. 
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For a history of Russian philosophy, Zenkovsky's work ranges very wide afield. 
Within its purview it includes eighteenth-century mystics and theologians such as 
Skovoroda and nineteenth-century revolutionary theorists and propagandists such 
as Herzen, novelists such as Gogol and Dostoevsky, as well as scientists such as 
Kavelin and Chelpancv. Indeed very few of the major, and even of the minor, 
figures in Russia's intellectual history have been left untouched. While most of the 
figures discussed were not professional philosophers, they did in most cases enter- 
tain philosophical interests and uphold certain philosophical positions—almost no 
self-respecting member of the Russian nineteerth-century intelligentsia would 
have felt properly equipped without the armor of a "world view," without a set of 
interpretations of every facet of the world about him. It would seem all the more 
harmless, therefore, that Zenkovsky should have ranged so far beyond his self- 
defined task, if it were not for the fact that the legitimacy of his treatment hinges 
on the assumption that the life interests and preoccupations of his subjects were, 
in the most idealized sense, those of professional philosophers. From his approach 
one might derive the impression that the figures he discusses existed, detached 
from the world about them, in a rarefied universe populated almost exclusively by 
the great representatives of the European philosophical tradition, and that, with- 
drawn in this world of Platonic Ideas, sub specie aeternitatis, thev lived engrossed 
in the construction of adequate and consistent ph-losophical systems, 

Even when Zenkovsky is considering as undisciplined a revolutionary tempera- 
ment as Michael Bakunin's, or as many-sided and fluid a personality as Alexander 
Herzen, his chief, if not sole, concern is to delineate in his subjects” responses to 
men and events the kernel of embryonic or full-grown philosophical systems—and 
to place these systems within the context of an all too vaguely defined philosophi- 
cal tradition. Such an approach doss nct seem incongruous when one is dealing 
with a professional philosopher of the character and stature of Vladimir Soloviev. 
But the figures of ths revolutionary intelligentsia whom Zenkovsky has included 
in the purview of his analysis cannot profitably be viewed in so rarefied a light. 
For these men were deeply involved in the travails through which their society 
was passing. They had plunged into the world of abstract ideas, not so much to 
find or to erect foo.proof philosophical systems as to express, and rationalize, 
certain deeply felt if wavering attitudes toward their contemporary environment. 

Zenkovsky advances the general notion that even those of the figures in 
Russia's intellectual history who were most alienated from Greek Orthodoxy were 
engrossed in a fundamentally religious search foz a definition of the moral purpose 
of the individual and of the socia! community. But this thesis is so literally and 
so indiscriminately invoked, and it is so rarely supported by any searching psy- 
chological analyses, that it represents little more than an obiter dictum. 

As a result, Zenkovsky's philosophical tableau frequently assumes a shadowy 
character. While following his careful reconstruction of the views of his subjects, 
we fail to gain a sense of the forces that animzted them: we remain oblivious to 
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the psychological complexity and intellectual obliqueness of a figure like Chaadaev; 
we are denied a view of the political and social convulsions to which a Herzen 
responded with such acerb sensibility; we get little inkling of the political and 
social background of Plekhanov’s ideological development. 

While these are serious weaknesses, Mr. Zenkovsky's is nevertheless a work 
of considerable merit. When the author is dealing with figures whose views are 
closely akin to his own, such as the Slavophiles and the twentieth-century Idealists, 
he largely transcends the limitations of his approach and succeeds in bringing his 
subjects” views to life, And even when he is discussing writers whose outlook is 
profoundly repugnant to him, he manages to maintain an even and balanced tone. 

Mr. George L. Kline's translation of the work, just as the editing job by the 
Columbia University Press, is careful and exacting. It is to be regretted, however, 
that the editors should have decided to omit Zenkovsky's bibliographical references 
to critical studies published in Russian, and that they should not have inserted 
more frequent explanatory notes for the concepts and philosophical terms em- 
ployed by the author. 


Harvard University Leopotp H. Harmson 


THE RUSSIAN CHURCH AND THE SOVIET STATE, 1917-1950. By John 
Shelton Curtiss. (Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 1953. Pp. x, 387. $6.00.) 


THERE are several reasons for so few works in the field of Russian church 
history. Partly it is due to scarcity of sources, partly to the serious linguistic dif- 
culty to be overcome, Also, many of the available sources are rarely found outside 
of Russia. Interviews with ecclesiastical leaders are virtually impossible or fruit- 
less for obvious reasons. 

In the past the subject has been dealt with by two kinds of writers: one was the 
“converted” sentimentalist who would enthusiastically interpret the subject with 
generous propensity; the other was the politely inimical type who with benevolent 
arrogance didactically endeavored to prove the past wrongs of the schismatic 
church. I am most happy to state that Dr. Curtiss successfully avoids the senti- 
ments of both: he writes with rare detachment and mastery of the subject despite 
the difficulties he is bound to encounter. 

The author has carefully gathered an impressive bibliography which includes 
all Russian sources one can expect to find abroad under present circumstances. The 
value of the sources, however, would have been much more enhanced had the 
author presented a critical bibliography instead of a mere listing of items. At times 
the author betrays a touch of glibness in his presentation of church-state relation- 
ship. A single illustration perhaps will suffice. Among the signs of improved con- 
ditions for the church in Russia Dr, Curtiss cites the following: “In 1946 some 
five million Uniats renounced the papacy and asked to be received under the 
jurisdiction of the Patriarch of Moscow—a request that was speedily granted.” 
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That it was “speedily granted” can hardly be doubted; that five million Uniats by 
an overnight decision broke off a 350-year tie with the papacy can be gravely 
questicned. Failure to indicate the political pressure employed in this matter or 
to scrutinize the presumable “unanimity” in favor of Moscow opens the author to 
accusations of oversimplifying a complex issue. 

Though Dr. Curtiss wisely cautions that the painful resurgence of the church 
should not be overestimated, I would dare to caution him further. Behind the 
façade of reported “crowded churches” and “keener interest in religion” in the 
Soviet Union there is the lurking fact that education remains an absolute monopoly 
of the state; that crowds in churches and an interest in religion are limited to 
the older generation. This should not merely be mentioned, but most emphatically 
repeated. | 

These are a few minor points I wish to bring out; they have no serious bearing 
upon the fact that the work constitutes a major contribution to historical literature. 
I heartily recommend this book to anyone who is or must be concerned with one 
of the great struggles of the century—between the Orthodox faith and the Soviet 
state, 


Stanford University ANATOLE G. Mazour 


Far Eastern History 


STUDIES IN CHINESE THOUGHT. Edited by Arthur F. Wright. [Compara- 
tive Studies in Cultures and Civilizations.] (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. 1953. Pp. xiv, 317. $4.00.) 


Ir happens that at just about the time this volume was received this reviewer 
began work as a member of the newly established Committee for the Review of 
Oriental Studies, of the American Council of Learned Societies, a committee con- 
cerned with an evaluation of the progress made in Oriental studies in the United 
States during the past twenty-five years. Studies in Chinese Thought should pro- 
vide encouragement for the new A.C.L.S. committee. With the possible exception 
of Professor Derk Bodde, who was beginning his graduate studies just about 
twenty-five years ago, nene of the American contributors to this volume had at 
that time undertaken the study of Chinese. With its discerning studies based upon 
mature use of original scurces, the volume represents a very considerable achieve- 
ment for American scholarship. It is worth noticing, also, that each of the con- 
tributions published here is a by-product of extensive previous study in the sub- 
ject discussed. 

The published result of a symposium held at Aspen, Cclorado, in September, 
1952, the book is the first of a series of comparative studies of the world's major 
civilizations and cultures, to be produced under the general editorship of Profes- 
sors Robert Redfield and Milton Singer of the University of Chicago, The editor 
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of the present volume, Professor Arthur Wright of Stanford University, has also 
contributed a substantial introduction and a very interesting article on the prob- 
lems of expressing foreign ideas in Chinese. Some of the best of the other con- 
tributions must be mentioned separately. Professor Derk Bodde, the translator of 
Fung Yu-lan’s standard History of Chinese Philosophy, traces the concepts of 
permanence and change, harmony and conflict, throughout the course of Chinese 
thought. Professor Theodore de Bary of Columbia contributes a reappraisal of 
Sung Neo-Confucianism and of the work done by some of its important figures. 
Professor David Nivison of Stanford deals with the concepts of “knowledge” and 
“action” in Chinese thought since the sixteenth century; and Professor J. R. 
Levenson of the University of California (Berkeley) uses the concepts of “history” 
and “value” (ie., universal validity) in analyzing the struggle between Chinese 
traditional ideals and Western influence in the past 150 years. Dr. Schuyler Cam- 
mann contributes a masterly summary of symbolism in Chinese art, in which he 
establishes the case that symbols other than language can be very useful in the 
study of thought. This contribution, which deals, among other matters, with 
cosmic, imperial, Buddhist and Taoist, and festival symbols and linguistic puns, 
arouses in the reader an eager interest in the larger monograph which Dr. Cam- 
mann is preparing on this subject. 

This reviewer is not certain that the article by Professor Arnold Isenberg on 
the process of interpretation and that by Professor I. A. Richards on a theory of 
translating should have been included. Both deal with general problems of com- 
munication rather than with any problem of communication or interpretation 
specifically relevant to Chinese thought. There is no doubt that translation from 
Chinese, as from every other language, requires that one constantly make choices 
among various possible meanings; and there is no doubt that increased awareness 
of this process is desirable. But readers of this volume might be expected to be 
specifically interested in learning just how this operates in the translation of 
Chinese. 


Library of Congress Epwin G. BEAL 


STILWELL'S MISSION TO CHINA, By Charles F. Romanus and Riley Sun- 
derland. [United States Army in World War II: China-Burma-India Theater.] 
(Washington: Department of the Army. 1953. Pp. xix, 441. $5.00.) 


Cuma and what happened there, during the years 1941-45 while China and 
the United States were fighting as allies in the war against Japan, has apparently 
been very much on the conscience of American political leadership. First there 
appeared the Department of State's United States Relations with China, with 
Special Reference to the Period 1944-1949 (1949) and now we have the Depart- 
ment of the Army's Stilwell’s Mission to China. The State Department's volume 
is a bill of particulars of the political shortcomings of the Chinese government. 
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The volume under review which deals only with the period 1941-43, is a well- 
documented bill of particulars of the military shortcomings of the Chinese govern- 
ment. It is also the melancholy "saga"—to use Mr. Stimson's word—of a gallant 
soldier struggling manfully, but in vain, to carry through what proved to be an 
impossible mission. 

From the beginning there was confusion as to just what the mission to China 
was to be. General Stilwell's understanding seems to have been that he was to 
have an effective fighting command of American and Chinese troops, and that he 
was to help the Chinese train and equip an effective army to hold Burma, protect 
China's communications with the outside world, and, eventually, to help drive 
the Japanese from the mainland. All of this was to lead eventually to a bitter dis- 
agreement over the idea that the Japanese could be defeated in China by air power 
alone. President Roosevelt decided this controversy in favor of the air plan. 

The Army's historians tell the story of Stilwell's mission to China in terms of 
his military plans and activities. The account ends, not with his recall in 1944 but 
in October, 1943, when Stilwell finally turned from his mission “to prepare the 
Chinese army for the ordeals ahead of it" to the new task in India, which he 
had laid out for himself, of “seeing to it that the Chinese army in India played its 
part in the retaking of Burma." It is the history of a soldier who "had little in- 
terest in political and social problems, foreign or domestic," to whom was given 
an impossible task in an area where he was beset at every turn by political prob- 
lems and by a most complicated social revolution dominated by nationalism. 

This volume is written well and holds the reader's interest. But, to this re- 
viewer, it seems that General Stilwell's mission to China cannot really be under- 
stood without some reference to the highly charged political situation in which 
it was performed. If, as President Roosevelt and Secretary of War Stimson said 
over and over, Stilwell's mission was to keep China in the war, its purpose was 
primarily political and only szcondarily military. The military aspects of General 
Stilwell's mission were, in fact, at all times subordinated to the claims of the 
European theater. 

In the authors’ Summary at the end of the book I find one statement I have 
difficulty in accepting: where they speak of the United States Army's interest in 
China as beginning with the Army's participation in the relief of Peking at the 
time of the Boxer Uprising in 1900, they say: "After these events, a small U.S. gar- 
rison was kept in China to support Chinese nationalism against other powers. . . ." 
If that was ever the mission of the small bodies of Marines and Army troops sta- 
tioned at the American legation at Peking and at points along the railway that 
connected Peking with the sea, in accordance with the terms of the Boxer Protocol 
of 1901, it was not so understood by the Department of State or by the legation. 
The authors cite no authority for their statement. 


Washington, D. C. NzLsow TRUSLER JOHNSON 
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THE NEW ENGLAND MIND: FROM COLONY TO PROVINCE. By Perry 
Miller. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1953. Pp. xi, 513. $6.50.) 


Tuts book treats the intellectual and literary history of New England, with 
attention focused almost steadily upon the Massachusetts Bay Colony, from about 
1660 until about 1730. Actually, the author begins with the passing of the founders 
of the Bay Colony and carries the account to the generation of Jonathan Edwards, 
to the Enlightenment, or to the Great Awakening—the reader may be in doubt 
as to which, and may even be led to wonder whether all three were aspects of 
the same phenomena. In another sense, the volume is a jeremiad (sens doleful- 
ness) leveled at the Mathers, especially Increase and Cotton, whose careers roughly 
coincided with the period under survey. 

In many respects this book excels its predecessor, The New England Mind: 
The Seventeenth Century (1939), to which it is a sequel—although the clarity 
and readability of its literary presentation still falls short of the author's first book, 
Orthodoxy in Massachusetts (1933). Mr. Miller distinguishes more clearly between 
New English and Old English Puritanism; he is aware of economic influences; 
and he sees the factions in Zion, the machinations of which led to the production 
of a very large proportion of the literary works of the period under survey. 1 do 
not recall that Mr. Miller says it, but the literature of New England is singularly 
polemical—or at least Mr. Miller makes it appear to be. Nearly every published 
sermon, book, poem, and newssheet becomes a broadside aimed either at the 
Mathers” arrogant, vainglorious pursuit of power and prestige or in support 
thereof. The interpretation appears to result from Mr. Miller's attempt'to present 
his materials "inside The Seventeenth Century" (p. ix), that is, within the patterns 
of mind already set forth in the earlier book. One may query whether the founding 
fathers had been so unanimous in their opinions and their aims—and especially in 
their methods. But whether the author's method can be wholly supported or not, 
it is useful and thought-provoking. . . 

Mr. Miller finds that the New England way, initially intended as a Protestant 
pilot group which all the Christian world eventually would imitate, became “an 
isolated remnant" (p. 9) after the English Independents had embraced a policy 
of limited religious toleration. Accordingly, from having been a "radical" experi- 
ment, New England became “a stronghold of reaction.” Economic weaknesses and 
the decay of religious enthusiasm (or at least of the quality of religious perform- 
ance) heightened the sense of insecurity while repeated fast-days fixed upon the 
second-generation colonists a literary type common during the remainder of the 
period, the jeremiad (p. 29). Wearisomely repeated, the jeremiads viewed with 
alarm the sins of the people lest they bring slow ruin or swift destruction upon 
the coyenanted nation. The Glorious Revolution effected vast changes upon the 
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New England mentality whereby New England became a secular state, accepted 
toleration as a badge of loyalty to King William (a pose that was frequently for- 
gotten), and translated “Christian liberty into those liberties guaranteed by 
statute” (p. 171). Religion thereafter tended to align with property, and new party 
alignments arose, not out of doctrinal differences but out of social conflict, Mean- 
while, man's innate powers were granted an enlargement beyond the earlier 
Calvinist limitations; Descartes replaced Ramus in Harvard’s philosophy teaching; 
the reason of the Enlightenment slowly replaced the logic of Aristotle, and New 
England slipped almost unconsciously into eighteenth-centurv habits of mind. 

Many readers will find much new material in this book, some of which may 
provoke vigorous dissent. Mr. Miller is penetrating; he is sometimes pungent; he is 
firm—and occasionally free—in his opinions. His book treats an oft-neglected era 
with freshness and authority. 


University of Illinois Raymonp P. STEARNS 


THE PAPERS OF THOMAS JEFFERSON. Edited by Julian P. Boyd. Volume 
IIl, 18 JUNE 1779 TO 30 SEPTEMBER 1780. Volume IV, r OCTOBER 
1780 TO 24 FEBRUARY 1781. Volume V, 25 FEBRUARY 1781 TO 20 
MAY 1781. Lyman Butterfield and Mine R. Bryan, Associate Editors. Volume 
VI, 21 MAY 1781 TO 1 MARCH 1784. Mina R. Bryan and Elizabeth L. 
Hutter, Associate Editors. (Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1951-52. 
Pp. xxxiii, 672; xxxviii, 702; Xxxv, 705; xxxvi, 668. $10.00 ea.) 


Tuomas Jefferson was elected governor of Virginia June 1, 1779; his last “of- 
ficial" letters at the end o£ his second term bore date of June 3, 1781. His cor- 
respondence for a few days after his accession to office—June 1-18, 1779—is to be 
found in Volume II of The Papers, previously published (see AHR, LVI [April, 
1951], 585). Now, beginning with June 18, 1779, Volumes III, IV, and V, in 
their entirety, and a minor portion of Volume VI are required to bring to com- 
pletion the text of the documents of Jefferson's two years as governor, with the 
accompanying annotation. The dominating bulk of the papers of 1779-1781 af- 
fords the controlling reason for considering, in one and the same review, these 
four volumes. 

These years when Jefferson was governor were not only years of war but also 
years in which Virginia was first threatened and then confronted with invasion. 
Before this time, Jefferson, though often in public service, had found opportunity 
for personal correspondence that ranged over varied fields. In contrast, the docu- 
ments of 1779-1781 in these volumes are almost exclusively of an official nature; 
indeed, to a large degree, those of administrative routine. Collectively, they illumi- 
nate the baffling complexity of the problems which Jefferson had to face, and 
eliminate all doubt as to the vigor with wkich, amidst a people war-weary and in 
part apathetic, he strove to meet them. It is unnecessary here to attempt an analy- 
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sis of these problems; that task has been performed by Jefferson's latest biog- 
raphers. 

For the last five months of Jefferson's second term the documents in the 
Virginia State Archives are abundant, but for earlier years many records are 
missing—letterbooks of the governors, Council journals, and the like. Certainly 
Arnold's raid on Richmond was in part responsible for these losses. Jefferson 
himself, always historically minded, tried, but without success, to repair the 
damage. The editors, adding to the surviving archival material and, of course, to 
that found in Jefferson's papers, the results of their search in many other col- 
lections, public and private, have been vastly more successful. 

In the remaining and larger portion of Volume VI are contained the docu- 
ments that belong to the period between the end of Jefferson's terms as governor 
and March, 1784. Again there is revealed a contrast in the quantity and the char- 
acter of the papers. A longer time—nearly three years—requires less than 600 
pages. Many of the documents are “official.” Some bear on his relations with the 
Virginia House of Delegates; others originated in the Continental Congress, first 
in their offers to send Jefferson abroad, and secondly in the matters referred to 
committees for which he reported. These state papers, so unlike the routine ad- 
ministrative communications of the governorship, afforded full play to Jefferson's 
creative, constructive mind. Also the flow of personal correspondence rapidly in- 
creased. Many of these letters, indeed, deal with politics; particularly those ex- 
changed with James Madison; it was to Madison that Jefferson in June, 1783, 
submitted his draft for a new constitution for Virginia. In the correspondence 
with Madison, too, appears the first resort, between these friends, to writing in 
code, the deciphering of which again demonstrates the expertness of Dr. Boyd and 
his associates. Now there was leisure, too, for other than political subjects. Of 
greatest importance in their literary result were the letters written in reply to 
questions of Marbois, which laid the foundations for the Notes on Virginia, Then, 
last but by no means least, must be mentioned the beginning of correspondence 
with and about his daughters. 

In the enlightening foreword to Volume VI, the editors add to the statement 
of methods presented in Volume I. The most distinguished editorial contribution 
is, of course, the copious and scholarly annotation. It is fitting to recall the fact 
that for each paper there is provided, usually by symbols but sometimes more 
elaborately, information as to its present location, if known, and a description of 
the type or kind of document which it represents. Usually one finds also some 
explanatory matter. Keyed to a group of related papers or texts are longer “edi- 
torial” notes, of which many examples were found in the first two volumes, and 
now many in Volume VI. Strangely, in the great body of the papers of the gov- 
ernorship such full editorial notes appear but twice. More surprising, in view of 
the fact that the editors have not provided an index for each volume, is the ab- 
sence of any general introduction to the papers of 1779-1781, whereby the reader 
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could have been afforded information which now he must seek—or hit upori-- 
in the multitudinous notes to the individual documents. The separate trees 
seriatim are well described: but the editors might have said more about the wood. 

Among the problems which the editors have had to face is that of deciding 
what documents to print, either in full or, to save space, in condensed form. One 
of the bases for a choice, that of “importance,” is a term that may be widely inter- 
preted. To meet the need for abbreviation there is used the “summary” which 
bears a strong family resemblance to the old “calendar entry.” Quite properly the 
summary is often called into service in the case of letters received, and especially 
those of the years when Jefferson wzs governor. Every summary is given the con- 
ventional form of caption. The “record entry”-—whieh also has a caption—is a 
device applied to “missing” letters. Excepted, however, are letters the existence of 
which is revealed through mention in a letter of reply. Such letters, now missing, 
are accounted for only in footnotes. 

À highly interesting tour de force, explained in the foreword to Volume VI, 
is the decision of the editors to appropriate to their own use, item by item, in 
chronological sequence, a list of letters received and written—a list which Jeffer- 
son after previous experimentation began in November, 1783. Adopting the de- 
scription “Short Journal of Letters” which Jefferson applied to this list, the edi- 
tors represent it by the symbol “SJL.” Very often the SJL offers the sole record 
of letters written by or to Jefferson which now are lost. Consequently the number 
of record entries is vastly increased. As to the operation performed on the SJL 
itself, whereby not this list but its disjecta membra will be printed, it may be asked 
why a similar treatment was not applied to the little “acccunt books" diligently 
kept by Jefferson, to which the editors, as well as Jefferson's biographers, have so 
frequently recurred for information. 

Enough of The Papers of Thomas Jefferson has now been published to afford 
a sufficient basis for constructing a preview, so to speak, of the whole work. One 
may safely say that the editors have lived up to their promises and made a suc- 
cess of their endeavor; yet they have left many points open to healthy discussion. 
This great series is henceforth to be regarded not only as an accomplishment in 
itself but also as a standard of which any who undertake similar editorial enter- 
prises will have to take account. 


Chevy Chase, Maryland Sr. George L. Sroussar 


LETTERS OF NOAH WEBSTER. Edited with an Introduction by Harry R. 
Warfel. (New York: Library Publishers. 1953. Pp. xlvi, 562. $7.50.) 
"PznHaps this is the only country on the globe,” Noah Webster grimly re- 
marked in 1807, “where men are determined not to have their errors disturbed.” 
Throughout a long and exzeedingly busy life it was Wekster’s determination to 
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separate his countrymen from the “errors” they clung to. Filled with a deep sense 
of his own rectitude and a passion for printer's ink, he was born to set the world 
to rights on all subjects. 

The present collection of 188 letters that Webster wrote between 1782 and 
1843 illustrates his reforming zeal better than it does his personal life, for a large 
proportion of these letters are really tracts—newspaper essays or separately printed 
pamphlets—on subjects as diverse as charitable societies, the promotion of manu- 
factures, the law of copyright, and epidemiology. There are, to be sure, many 
letters to his family and friends, but they make relatively little impression com- 
pared with the public letters, for Webster seems almôst never to have unbent 
when he had a pen ia his hand. He had no humor or chattiness in him. Even 
his love letters are stilted exercises in rhetoric. On the other hand, his gifts as a 
controversialist were magnificent. In denouncing the Democratic clubs, the Em- 
bargo, and every other idea or act of the Jeffersonians, he was in his glory. 
Though he later regretted it, Webster published a reply to Hamilton's pamphlet 
against John Adams in 1800 that was, and remains, a brilliant defense of the 
policies of that misunderstood statesman. This is an example of the unexpected 
good things that will be found in Professor Warfel's collection, drawn from both 
printed and unprinted sources. But of course Webster's most durable contribu- 
tions were to philology and allied fields. The letters assembled here, many of 
them statements and defenses of his principles as a lexicographer, document a 
great scholarly career. “A national language is a national tie,” Webster declared 
as early as 1786, “and what country wants it more than America?” He had al- 
ready set about to create that tie, and he succeeded in the face of appalling dif- 
ficulties. His long printed letter of 1816 to the philologist John Pickering, who 
had denounced Webster as “a thirsty reformer and presumptuous sciolist,” is a 
splendid summary and vindication of his aims and accomplishments, a docu- 
ment of first importance to the student of American cultural history. 

The idea of collecting Noah Webster's letters was a good one, and Professor 
Warfel’s volume will prove useful for many purposes. It would be still more use- 
ful if the annotation were not so thin. Names of persons are identified in a list at 
the back of the book, but the few notes on historical and bibliographical matters 
are inadequate. Enclosures are not identified. The letters often raise questions 
that must have been answered in replies, but the editor almost never indicates 
whether replies exist or what they said. Reading a collection like this is a little 
like overhearing one side of a telephone conversation in which one has not only 
an interest but a stake. 


Institute of Early American History and Culture L. H. BUTTERFIELD 


GEORGE LOGAN OF PHILADELPHIA. By Frederick B. Tolles. (New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1953. Pp. xix, 362. $5.00.) 
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À MORE logical sequel to Mr. Tolles's carlier studies of Philadelphia Quaker- 
ism than a biography of George Logan would be difficult to find. A more unco- 
operative subject is seldom encountered. Intended for a career in the world of 
business, the young George Logan left the countinghouse as soon as his appren- 
ticeship was over. Educated in medicine at Edinburgh, he deserted his profession 
for the life of a gentleman farmer at Stenton, the Logan country estate. In 1785, 
having previously displayed little interest in politics, he was elected to the Penn- 
sylvania legislature and later went to the United States Senate. A Quaker and a 
lover of peace, he became the stormy petrel of the Jeffersonian party. Logan's 
busy, wayward life makes an interesting story, which Mr. Tolles presents in ex- 
tremely readable fashion. E 

Twice, during gaps in his public career, Logan took it upon himself, when 
war seemed imminent, to go abroad as an unofficial and unauthorized ambassador 
of good will. Mr. Tolles's account of the furor raised by Logan's mission to Paris, 
in 1798, has, unfortunately, a certain timeliness. The Federalist press pictured 
Logan as a dangerous “incendiary” conspiring to sacrifice his country “to the 
insidious designs of an unprincipled foreign foe”; and a congressional committee 
of inquiry promptly introduced a bill to prohitit private diplomacy. The bitter 
debate, the specious argument, and the wild charges that were flung about in 
Congress while the “Logan Act” was being passed, vividly illustrate how fanatical 
partisanship and the hysteria of the day warped the judgment of thinking men. 
Logan's second peace mission, to England in 1810, was a deliberate violation of 
the act, but this time the “war hawks” were of his own party. Although a few 
half-hearted denunciations were leveled at him, he ran little danger of being the 
first victim of the law which, by one of the perversities of history, became his 
best-known memorial. 

Mr. Tolles has attempted to present George Logan as he was, to see things as 
Logan saw them, and to remove himself, the biographer, completely from the 
book. Recognizing, however, that it is the historian's responsibility, “to formu- 
late critical judgments about his subject,” Mr. Tolles provides a measured ap- 
praisal of Logan's faults and virtues in a fine introductory essay. The portrait 
that emerges from the story is in general what Mr. Tolles sketches in his intro- 
duction: a man doctrinaire in his thinking, inconsistent and sometimes illogical 
in action; a conservative country aristocrat, devoted to the agrarian ideal; a 
conciliator and a peacemaker; a man, finally, of “simple goodness.” The reader 
has only to turn back tó the introduction whenever he feels that Mr. Tolles’s 
enthusiasm for his subject is getting a bit out of hand. Nevertheless, the inherent 
difficulty of Mr. Tolles's zpproach is illustrated in his efforts to trace Logan's 
“political awakening.” The author's opinion g:ven in the book that Logan “set 
himself unequivocally against the aristocratic principle,” that he “identified him- 
self irrevocably with the common people,” is not entirely convincing, and con- 
flicts in some measure with his judgment expressed in the introduction. With this 
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exception, Mr. Tolles has succeeded in doing what he set out to do, namely, “to 
convey, as far as may be, some sense of how it felt to be George Logan.” If there 
is no recipe for immortality, the next best thing is a biography as good as this. 


Alexandria, Virginia Byron Famoso 


JEDEDIAH SMITH AND THE OPENING OF THE WEST. By Dale L. 
Morgan. (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company. 1953. Pp. 458. $4.50.) 


Dare Morgan, a westerner, a Mormon, and the author of two excellent works, 
The Humboldt and The Great Salt Lake, has given us now a scholarly and well- 
written volume on Jedediah Smith, which may well serve as a base for a complete 
history of the fur trade of the West. Few have attempted and none has achieved 
such a task. 

Tracing every known source and clue, Morgan has here presented us with a 
part of that history, in the period of the 1820's. T'aking as his central figure the 
legendary, Bible-reading leader of the “reckless breed of mountain men," Jed 
Smith, who never shared his bed with a squaw, never swore, never smoked, and 
rarely took a drink, and who was the only man to whom Harrison Rogers issued 
soap on his trip across the desert wastes, Morgan has etched the characters of all 
the important figures of the era onto his pages, and in so doing has graphically 
portrayed many of the stories, battles, adventures and exploits of the early, un- 
tamed west. Many of these have been told before, but Morgan has done an ad- 
mirable job of separating fact from myth. 

Jedediah Smith, during the nine of the thirty-two years of his short life spent 
in the West, was the first man to cross overland from the American frontier to 
California, the first man to cross the length of Utah and the width of Nevada, the 
first to cross the Sierra Nevadas, and the first to travel by land through California 
and Oregon. He made the “effective” discovery of South Pass, although he was 
not the first to see it or to pass through it. Smith and his men set the pattern for 
the western fur trade and made the “unknown wilderness” known to all who 
would submit to its rigorous hardships in quest of furs." Morgan has given us a 
much needed, detailed account of the changes wrought in the fur trapping and 
trading operations. He is obviously quite familiar with the abundant material, 
both printed and manuscript, detailing these exploits. He leans heavily upon Dale 
and Sullivan, has indicated and used all their sources, and has added to these a 
small amount of new material, including Ashley's and McLeod's diaries (al- 
though the latter was partially published by Sullivan). In addition, Morgan takes 
up the international aspects of, and impacts on, the British and American fur 
trade in the West. 

Perhaps the most serious fault with which Morgan can be charged is “over- 
geographying." His love for the mountains and valleys and rivers of his native 
West has led to detailed descriptions of the travels of, and terrain covered by 
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Smith, but he has provided no detailed or section maps with which the reader 
may follow his narrative. Morgan's only map is a general cartograph of all Smith's 
travels and explorations, printed on the inside cover. On the other hand, he has 
included two appendixes containing documentary material, most interesting of 
which are the Smith family papers, chiefly from the manuscripts of the Kansas 
Historical Society. He has also included an excellent index and a number of illus- 
trations. There is no formal bibliography, but the extensive notes provide a guide 
to the literature, both printed and manuscript, in which the author indicates gaps 
in the documentary evidence and entices scholars to pursue the search for the 
„missing documentation. 

Despite the fact that Mo-gan has cut short his story with Smith's retirement 
from Morgan's home country to St. Louis, he has given us what is by far the 
best biography of "Old Jed" Smith extant. Whereas heretofore all students in- 
terested in the western fur trade have had to start with Chittenden and Dale, 
Morgan has now, with Jedediah Smith, added nis name to those who must be 
considered indispensable authorities in any serious study of the American fur 
trade in the West. 


San Diego State College A. P. NAsATIR 


ARTISTS AND ILLUSTRATORS OF THE OLD WEST, 1850-1900. By 
Robert Taft. (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1953. Pp. xvii, 400. $8.50.) 


Tue chances are good that no one who has not dealt seriously with paintings 
and drawings as sources will have realized how vital such materials can be to an 
understanding of the West in the nineteenth century. Professor Taft's method, in 
this scholarly study, is to present his artists and illustrators as full-fledged, yet 
always discerning, participants in many phases of western life. After a summary 
of the artist's earlier career, he recounts the events behind the particular western 
enterprise that took the illustrator into the field, follows him through the country 
with veteran agility as the sketches are made, noting the place and circumstance 
of each, and finally accounts for the fnished pictures both in respect to their 
importance in their own day as aids to the sale of magazines and books and as 
advertisers of the West, aad afterward as authentic records of the times. It is 
with this last point that Taft is most concerned. The argumentative question of 
the artistic merit of the drawings becomes, therefore, as seems entirely proper 
here, only a secondary matter. 

How reliable were the men and women whose professional careers are under 
review in this book? Taft shows conclusively that as a rule they were honest and 
careful, and even meticulous, in their work. Most of them had had, moreover, 
the benefit of formal training in the professicn. Of Alfred E. Mathew's Pencil 
Sketches of Colorado (1866) Taft writes, “Dress, transportation (in one of the 
lithographs, there can be counted seven or eight types of wheeled vehicles), the 
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miscellany of everyday street life, and the methods, equipment and detail of 
Colorado mining, are all faithfully recorded, or as faithfully as Mathews could 
for he made a fetish of validity in his pictures.” Here one of the artists, peering 
through a telescope from a rise on the plains, captures the panorama of an im- 
mense buffalo herd in the days before the railroad; here is sketched the thin curv- 
ing line of longhorns moving up the Wichita trail; here is a picture of a primitive 
dugout town in one of the emptier parts of Kansas. This book opens up to stu- 
dents of western history a body of generally neglected, original material of high 
value indeed. 

The notes at the back of the narrative are very nearly a match for those of 
Read and Gaines's Gold Rush. Beyond the citations are found the results of the 
author's seemingly tireless researches on scores of matters pertinent to the book, 
ranging from diggings in the “molehills in the paths of history” to such useful 
items as a catalogue of the work of the railroad survey artists, catalogues of dozens 
of other artists who painted western life, biographies and bibliographies for many 
almost unknown but noteworthy figures in western history, a bibliography of 
contemporary accounts of cattle ranching in the 1880’s, a bibliography of reviews 
and surveys of the paintings and drawings of the western states. Ninety exam- 
ples of the work of the artists discussed in the text are appended, and, doubtless 
somewhat more important to specialists, the book tells where hundreds more are 
to be found. All these elements Taft has worked together critically and in good 
harmony with his central theme. The result is a book that belongs with the best 
of the recent writings on the American West. 


University of California, Berkeley W. N. Davis, Jr. 


A DOCUMENTARY HISTORY OF EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH BE- 
FORE 1860. In five volumes. Volume IV, PRIVATE AND DENOMINA- 
TIONAL EFFORTS. Volume V, EDUCATIONAL THEORIES AND 
PRACTICES. Edited by Edgar W. Knight. (Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press. 1953. Pp. vii, 516; vii, 533. $12.50 ea.) | 


Proressor Knight's completion of the editing of these volumes, a few months 
before his death in 1953, rounded out his distinguished career as the leading 
authority on the history of education in the South. The first volume in this series 
dealt with the European inheritances; the second with early efforts toward educa- 
tional independence from Europe; and the third with the rise of the state uni- 
versity. 

The documents in the fourth volume throw light on the South's heavy reli- 
ance upon private and denominational academies and colleges, whose free 
enterprise led to ruthless competition and a shocking institutional mortality rate. 
Interesting sections deal with the manual labor schools which sprang up widely 
in the 1820's and 30's, and with the military schools which resulted partly from 
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the fear of slave insurrections and partly from the fondness of many southerners 
for things military. 

The materials on educational theories and practices illustrate the many con- 
stitutional and legislative provisions for public education, most of which unfor- 
tunately remained on paper. Fear of centralized authority in education was even 
stronger in the South thar in the rest of the country, and fear of northern influ- 
ences steadily mounted. Yet many southern educators sought advice from Horace 
Mann and Henry Barnarc, and Tennessee provided for a state superintendent of 
schools as early as 1835. 

Throughout the series, the choice of documents reflects the editor's broad 
knowledge of the field, and his incisive comments do much to weave the mate- 
rials together and to add to their meaning. In the last two volumes, these con- 
tributions of the editor are a little less outstanding than in the earlier parts of the 
series, For example, the namber of college cha:ters included in the fourth volume 
seems unnecessarily large, and the texts are tiresome in their similarity. 

It is somewhat ungracious, as well as speculative, for a reviewer to discuss the 
work a great scholar mizht have done, rather than the work he did. But the 
heavy cost of publishing large collections of documents in expensive format al- 
ways raises the question cf whether the funds and the effort might not have been 
better devoted to the writing and publication of books. Collections of documents 
are more useful to historical specialists than :o general readers and students, In 
this case, a large proportion of the documen:s have been published before, and 
many of the most interesting of them are reprinted from works that are fairly 
generally available. It shculd be noted, however, that the absence of adequate lib- 
rary facilities in many parts of the South is a factor which helps to justify the 
collection and republicat.on of documents in this instance. It must be remem- 
bered, also, that Professor Knight's output of books and articles was prodigious, 
during the four decades since the publicatior (1913) of his pioneering work on 
The Influence of Reconstruction on Education in the South. 


University of California, Berkeley Warton BEAN 


THE NEBRASKA QUESTION, 1852-1852. By James C. Malin, Professor of 
History, University cf Kansas. (Lawrence, Kansas: the Author. 1953. Pp. ix, 


455. $4.00.) 


Tue intricate process which produced the Kansas-Nebraska Act never ceases 
to be a matter of histor.cal speculation, and it is appropriate that in the centen- 
nial year of its existence the scholar who hes studied it most intensively should 
make a significant contribution. 

Mr. Malin speaks no: only from his own long study but also from conclusions 
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presented by his teacher, the late Frank H. Hodder. Both of them are in agree- 
ment that the problem of constructing railroads to the Pacific was the crux of 
the matter and that Douglas was chiefly motivated by statesmanlike vision in 
promoting the great cause of western development. This judgment, it may be 
assumed, can now be generally accepted, although the senator's constant political 
ambitions must not be overlooked. 

Malin's special interest is to demonstrate a further thesis. The great technologi- 
cal revolution of the nineteenth century had doomed slavery, and the question of 
its expansion was not a real issue because the institution could not expand. Doug- 
las and the leaders of action in northwest Missouri sensed this if they did not 
actually formulate their understanding. At any rate, they acted as though it were 
a closed issue and turned to remove the Indian barrier west of Missouri, open up 
the remainder of the Louisiana Purchase without reference to slavery, and set in 
process the democratic machinery of creating self-government in the new territory 
or territories, thus opening the rail highway to the Pacific and new fields of profit 
to those near the Missouri border. 

Unfortunately, politics and fanaticism stepped in to raise and bring to life the 
"dead issue." Douglas, therefore, revised his Nebraska bill by inserting provision 
for the specific repeal of the Missouri Compromise, and the Missourians, outraged 
by the efforts of organized fanaticism to endanger their plans and their peace, 
undertook to protect their interests and to resist the encroachment upon self- 
government. 

Malin's main effort has been a meticulous analysis of the political moves and 
other forms of expression of the people of northwest Missouri. He first makes a 
careful demographic survey of that area showing it to be a region of small farms, 
varied crops, and relatively few slaves. The people of this area, he then indicates, 
were not interested primarily in either slave extension or the repeal of the Mis- 
souri Compromise. They wanted westward development and their own greater 
prosperity. Not until outsiders interfered were they roused by fears about their 
slave property. 

This thesis of Malin's, at odds as it is with current views about the "border 
ruffians," appears to have much to commend it, though it must be recorded that 
it is based on the rather fragmentary surviving files of the few newspapers of 
the region. The author, however, has subjected his evidence to the strictest kind 
of analysis. And, being also a penetrating historical philosopher, he places his 
findings in a setting of significance in the general history of the period. In the 
near future his philosophy should receive attention as he has developed it here 
and in his other grassland studies. 

Once again, Mr. Malin has demonstrated his great capacity for fact finding 
and keen analysis, his wide reading, and the far-flung horizon of his vision. This 
great care and wide coverage, however, have tempted him to indulge in a heavi- 
ness of style which limits his audience. His work deserves close study as his find- 
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ings contribute significantly to an understanding of the forces shaping and threat- 
ening democracy. 


University of Pennsylvania Roy F. NicHors 


AMERICANS INTERPRET THEIR CIVIL WAR. By Thomas J. Pressly. 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1954. Pp. xvi, 347. $5.00.) 


HisroriocrarHy—the criticism of historians and of their interpretations of 
history—is a subject which makes severe demands of those who venture to write 


about it. First, it demands an adequate first-hand familiarity with the kinds of 


primary sources from which history is written. Second, it demands the mature 
wisdom which comes from long years of reflection upon the complex problems of 
historical interpretation. Third, it demands intellectual detachment, the priceless 
capacity to judge history’s records with serenity. These qualities are rarely pos- 
sessed by young historians just beginning thei: careers; they are sometimes ac- 
quired by experienced historians at the peaks cf their careers. To attempt a his- 
toriographical study without them is to begin with a crippling handicap. This is 
a handicap which Thomas J. Pressly's book on Civil War historians does not en- 
tirely overcome. 

Pressly’s appraisal of ninety years of interpretive writing about the Civil War 
suggests that until recently the most discernirg approach was achieved by the 
historians who were identified with the “nationalist tradition.” The key to their 
interpretation of the Civil War was their belief that the moral issue of slavery 
was its chief cause and their “feeling of satisfaction” with its outcome. James 
Ford Rhodes was the founder oi this tradition; Turner, Wilson, Channing, Mc- 
Master, and others in the first generation of trained historians endorsed it; and 
an occasional member of the second generatior, such as Arthur C. Cole, restated 
it and brought it up to date. 

But in the generation after the First World War, Pressly thinks, the “national- 
ist tradition” was challenged bv a strange assortment, of Marxists, southerners, 
Beardians, and “revisionists.” Herbert Aptheker wrote like an “extreme aboli- 
tionist,” Frank L. Owsley like a southern “fre-eater.” Charles A. Beard mini- 
mized the moral issue of slavery and stressed a struggle between rival economic 
classes; his dislike of northern capitalism and his dismay at the results of the war 
caused him to sound “pro-Confederate” and almost to make the southern planters 
“the heroes of his narrative.” Finally, Avery Craven and James G. Randall, the 
leading “revisionists,” disillusioned with war, “sentimental” and “excessively 
optimistic” about the nature of man, portrayed a “repressible conflict,” a “need- 
less war,” precipitated by the irresponsible agitators of a "blündering generation.” 

Following the Second World War Press y saw signs of a new outlook, a 
healthy reaction against recent interpretations, and the beginnings of a “new na- 
tionalist tradition.” Samuel Eliot Morison, by censuring historians who “ignored 
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wars, belittled wars, taught that no war was necessary and no war did any good, 

even to the victor," and Reinhold Niebuhr, by preaching “the reality of evil in 

the universe, the complexity of the problems faced by human beings, and the 

' tragedy inherent in existence," pointed the way. The “new nationalist tradition” 
was espoused by Bernard DeVoto, by Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., and (somewhat 
ambiguously) by Allan Nevins. These writers again stressed the “moral urgency” 
of the slavery issue and believed that “war and evil” played “an enduring role 
in the world, never becoming completely outmoded by historical ‘progress, " It 
is to this “new nationalist tradition” (which deserves serious attention) that 
Pressly adheres with considerable emotion. 

If limitations of space have required a somewhat simplified version of Pressly's 
point of view, this hardly does him the injustice that he has done to some of the 
historians about whom he has written. One need not swallow whole the inter- 
pretations of such scholars as Beard, Owsley, Craven, or Randall to appreciate 
their contributions to our understanding of the Civil War crisis. Surely they 
are entitled to a more judicious evaluation than they receive here. Carl Becker’s 
“classic stricture” upon a book that was written “without fear and without re- 
search” does not seem to be an altogether inappropriate description of Pressly's 
volume, 

Pressly properly states that subjective factors necessarily influence historical 
interpretations—including, presumably, the interpretations of the “new national- 
ists.” (Some of them seem to have in mind the Second World War and the pros- 
pect of a third more than the Civil War.) But a reasonably competent historian 
will also be influenced by the sources from which “the facts of history-as-actuality” 
are derived. When the sources remain unexamined, subjective factors can play 

. upon the mind of the historian without restraint. Pressly might therefore find a 
study of Civil War primary sources a chastening experience. 


University of California, Berkeley KENNETH M. Srampr 


CALIFORNIA'S UTOPIAN COLONIES. By Robert V. Hine. (San Marino, 
Calif.: Huntington Library. 1953. Pp. xi, 209. $4.00.) 


Dreams of the perfectibility of man and plans for a better social order have 
found a fertile soil and favorable climate in California, according to this compact, 
scholarly account of them. In number and variety they exceed those of any other 
state. Secular and religious colonies alike have been attracted to a far western 
retreat in some pleasant valley, a tract of mountain timber land, or even an arm 
of the desert more favored than the rest. Some of them-—Altruria, Kaweah, and 
Llano del Rio—could be called indigenous. Others, like Fountain Grove and Point 
Loma, were planted by groups from other states. In both types there was a signifi- 
cant nonresident support. Utopia thus linked the Pacific Coast with New York 
and Denver, Paris and Nauvoo, and found both money and membership in a 
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network of local organizations that might stretch from one coast to the other. 

In California as elsewhere utopian colonies showed the mark of some indi- 
vidual personality—a Job Hazriman, Edward B: Payne, or Katherine Tingley— 
whose ideas and powers of leadership determined the character of the colony and ` 
held it together. On the other hand, they reflected in some degree the broader 
currents of social and humanitarian thinking. Little of the influence of Owen or 
Fourier is visible and the socialism of Marx expressed itself only indirectly. But 
Bellamy and Swedenborg, Noyes and Gronlund had their spokesmen, and the 
Theosophical Society its leading representatives. A number of colonies, though 
geographically isolated, traced their lineage ideclogically to well-known names 
of the nineteenth century. | 

In point of time utopia came late to Califorria, for the movement as a whole 
had passed its peak before the far western colonies were founded, The author's 
chronological chart (p. 8) shows as many colonies after 1900 as before, three of 
which were still active in the decade 1940-50. Perhaps it is true that the local 
stage of economic development has been as important in the, founding of such 
communities as the progress from agrarian to urban and industrial civilization in 
the country at large. California is still a place of opportunity (and escape) for 
many people, and for such persons life there is still the stuff that dreams are 
made of. 

Whether the product of the nineteenth century or the twentieth, the California 
colonies showed the strengths and the weaknesses of utopian experiments else- 
where. They were highly individual in character and brought together not only 
intelligent and high-minded souls but also a “motley lot, assorted cranks of many 
creeds and none.” Lacking capital and economic know-how, more than one com- 
munity foundered on the rock of financial mismanagement. Administration was 
often impractical, a “locomotive's machinery on a bicycle,” that broke down of 
its own weight and complexity. Isolation and aloofness from the outer world, not 
to mention unorthodox sccial views, too often led to criticism and misunder- 
standing. 

Utopia has left but little lasting impression on the face of the land, only mem- 
ories now growing dim of noble experiments in better living here or there. Yet 
this is a significant chapter in the history of the state, and the author has written 
it competently and well. It is particularly welcome since it gives us a description 
and appraisal of utopian experience in an area where it has previously been cov- 
ered only imperfectly if at all. 


University of Washington CHARLES M. GATES 


RAILROADS OF NEW YORK: A STUDY OF GOVERNMENT AID, 1826- 
1875. By Harry H. Pierce. [Studies in Economic History.] (Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press. 1953. Pp. xiii, 208. $3.00.) 
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Railroads of New York demonstrates, on the basis of voluminous and care- 
fully tested evidence, that state and particularly local aid to railways was by far 
the most important single source of capital used to construct the original network 
in New York. Because this fact, even when hinted at, has heretofore been con- 
sistently dismissed without proper evaluation the implication is clear that state 
and local assistance elsewhere in the nation deserves further research and re- 
evaluation, particularly in those areas where, as in New York, both federal and 
foreign aid played negligible roles as primary capital. 

There was no lack of capital as such in New York, but those wealthy men who 
possessed it at first songht more remunerative outlets in the West, while state 
aid was forbidden after 1846, Hence the initial risk for New York railroads had 
to be borne largely by the communities who desired service; no less than 315 
cities and towns furnished some $37,000,000—usually by selling their own bonds 
and buying rail stock with the proceeds—prior to 1875 when the state legislature 
prohibited the practice. As it turned out, hardly more then ten per cent of these 
municipal investments proved profitable financially. Yet, as Pierce emphasizes 
répeatedly, the objective of local aid was, first and foremost, to secure desperately 
needed service and, to a lesser extent, to improve land values. Judged by these 
criteria, the aid extended was not only timely and of critical importance to the rail- 
roads but, on balance, rewarding to the communities. This study, therefore, pre- 
sents a strong case for reappraisal of the standards by which all forms of public 
aid to transportation should be judged. 

Pierce's specific findings in other respects have relevance to railway develop- 
ment as a whole. The delusions of grandeur held by certain New York communi- 
ties, the ingenious promotional efforts of new-born roads, the intercity rivalries, 
the fair-weather aspect of community-railroad relations, the local prejudices of 
state courts as contrasted to the corporate bias of federal courts, the “squeeze 
-play” tactics of some corporations and the ruthless intercorporate warfare—all 
these were repeated up and down the land during the heroic generation of rail- 
way growth. Thus in many ways this book is a microcosm whose significance 
transcends the state boundaries implied in the title. 

This book is carefully written and amply supplied with excellent maps, per- 
tinent statistics, and a workable bibliography and index. At times it would have 
been helpful in the text to have the countless predecessor companies identified 
with the present successor systems; but this is a detail. Ín general the study is a 
model of clarity, the style varied and eminently readable. Railroads of New York 
is a first-rate piece of work. 


Northwestern University R. C. OVERTON 


GULF TO ROCKIES: THE HERITAGE OF THE FORT WORTH AND 
DENVER-COLORADO AND SOUTHERN RAILWAYS, 1861-1898. By 
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Richard C. Overton. [Studies in Business History, Volume 1.] (Austin: Uni- 
versity of Texas Press. 1953. Pp. xiii, 410. $5.00.) 


Despite its title, Gulf to Rockies is not the story of Denver's railroad connec- 
tion with the Gulf, for the two railroads as here discussed reached a point just 
338 miles short of the Gulf. But a misleading title should not induce one to 
underrate this book, for it is one of solid achievement, With païnstaking detail, 
Richard Overton works his way through the morass of Colorado railroad politics, 
previously sloshed through by George Anderson and Herbert Brayer. Here are 
the familiar antagonists, the Denver and Rio Grande, the Santa Fe, and the 
Union Pacific, with other lesser lines involved at times, all attempting to control 
routes and transportation from Denver to the east, south, and west. Use of the 
correspondence of the railroad officials enabled the author to trace the intricate 
maneuverings of the wily antagonists like the diplomatic historian using foreign 
office documents. One may question whether any shift of opinion, any change 
of plan, any objection that he found is omitted in this involved but effectively 
organized and straightforwardly written story. 

Grenville Dodge and John Evans loom largely in this storv as constructive 
builders, planners, sound and honest men though they frequently collided. 
Jay Gould, not surprisingly. is the villain. The difference in their methods, as I 
see it, is largely one of degree and the blatancy of Gould rather than of morality. 
Overton dislikes to impute evil to his characters and finds it more pleasant to 
judge them favorably. For Dodge, his admiration is unbounded. This perhaps 
explains the failure to examine critically the financial details of the various com- 
panies and their reorganizations or to discuss construction problems. Labor 
scarcely seems to be a part o£ railroad history. 

Some questions need to be raised about inte-pretations. It is too late to main- 
tain that land grants were not gifts or subsicies though why the question is 
dragged into a treatment of railroads which had no grant is not clear. Charles S. 
Morgan long since effectively squashed the notion that the grants constituted the 
"bargain" to the government that railrcad-oriented historians deem them to have 
been. Was not public opposition sufficient to deter the railroads from develop- 
ing towns? Where the author argues 2 case, as in the matter of defending Gren- 
ville Dodge for his part in developing railroad towns and organizing construction 
companies, he is less convircing than where he lets the facts speak for themselves. 

Few historians have the technical knowledge of railroading and the enthu- 
siasm for research to produce works of such High competence as this. It might 
be said that this competence could better be devoted to roads of more significance 
but Gulf to Rockies is an offshoot of a more comprehensive study of the Bur- 
lington system. One may predict that before Overton is through with the Bur- 
lington and the Perkins family, they will be among the best known railroads and 
railroad executives in our history. 


Cornell University PauL W, Gares 
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STEAM POWER ON THE AMERICAN FARM. By Reynold M. Wik, May 
Treat Morrison Professor of American History, Mills College, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press for American Histori- 
cal Association. 1953. Pp. xi, 288. $5.00.) 


Tuts study originated as a research project for a doctoral dissertation in the 
department of history at the University of Minnesota for the completion and 
publication of which the author was the recipient of the Albert J. Beveridge 
Memorial Fellowship for 1950 provided by the American Historical Association. 

The most important barometer of American agriculture has been the shift in 
the type and amount,of power and equipment used on the farm. This may be 
divided into four stages: hand, animal, steam, and gasoline. Steam power on the 
farm has hitherto been given hardly more than passing attention by the historian 
and the novelist. This is the first comprehensive study to appear on the evolution 
and decline of steam power used for agricultural purposes. It bridges the gap be- 
tween animal power and gasoline power. 

Dr. Wik describes the arrival on the farm of the stationary steam engine in 
the early 1800's, the portable engine in the 1840's, and the self-propelling engine 
in the 1870's; and the development and application of steam engines to machines 
for threshing grain and for processing products on the farm, particularly on the 
large sugar and cotton plantations. The only notable exception in which animal 
power gave way to mechanical power in the nineteenth century was the general 
application of steam power to the threshing machine and the harvester-thresher 
combine, and the limited application of steam engines to plows. 

This study deals particularly with the use of steam power in the major grain- 
growing regions of the United States; the steam engine boom from 1885 to 1912 
which was "the heyday of steam power on the farm"; the manufacture, sale, and 
financing of steam traction engines, harvester, threshing machines, and com- 
bines; threshermen's organizations and schools; and the social effects of steam 
power in bringing together the people of the farming community. Special consid- 
eration is given to "the manufacturers who built these early engines and the farm 
engineers who operated them in the field" as "innovators endeavoring to make 
power farming a reality." | 

The concluding chapter, on the transition from the steam engine to the gaso- 
line tractor, brings out the fact that the amount of steam power on the farm 
reached its height in 1910 and leveled off until 1920 when it began a sharp decline 
to the vanishing point by the 1930's. Animal power continued to rise to 1915, and 
then declined rapidly from 26,493,000 horses and mules on farms in that year 
to 7,499,000 in 1950. Meanwhile, gasoline power advanced gradually from the 
turn of the century to 1915 When it exceeded steam power, mounting rapidly 
during World War I and the 1920's when it finally exceeded animal power be- 
fore the close of the decade. : 

This is a noteworthy contribution to the history of American agriculture; ade- 
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quately illustrated and well told, it reads like a remance. It is supported by thirty- 
five pages of reference notes, an appendix on manufacturers of agricultural steam 
engines, an extensive and well-classified bibliography of twenty pages, and a use- 
ful index. i 

A few errors have been noted; among them the article cited in the third refer- 
ence to the second chapter (p. 217) appears in Science, LXXII (1930), 585-94, 
while the title of the article for which the reference in Agricultural History is 
given should be “The Agricultural Revolution in the Prairies and Great Plains of 
the United States.” 


lowa State College Louis BERNARD ScHMIDT 


BRITISH IMMIGRANTS IN INDUSTRIAL AMERICA, 1790-1950. By Row- 
land Tappan Berthoff. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1953. Pp. ix, 
296. $5.00.) 


Tuts book is altogether admirable, both in i:s conception and its execution. 
The term “British” includes the English, Welsh, Scottish, Protestant Irish, and 
English-speaking Canadian immigrants in the United States. 

Following an introductory chapter dealing with the subject in general terms 
and with the statistics of immigration, the author divides the book into two parts. 
In Part I he discusses the “Economic Adjustmenz” of these people in their adopted 
country. Mr. Berthoff shows that British immigrants, much more largely than 
the general run of newcomers, had worked in industrial trades in the old coun- 
try; and he shows with equa! clarity that British immigrants in the United States, 
“generally holding the best-paid jobs, were more skilled than most other nationáli- 
ties." In successive chapters he not only demonstrates the significant role of the 
British worker in the imporzant textile, mining, and heavy metals industries but 
he also indicates the importance of their skills in potteries, paper mills, granite 
quarries, the building trades, and the merchant marine. Nor does he neglect the 
attraction which the cattle industry in the West held for Englishmen and Scots 
of means. A very interesting chapter is devoted .to the British immigrant in the 
movement to organize the industrial workers in America. 

In Part II Mr. Berthoff examines the "Cultural Adjustment” of the British 


immigrants. "Their cultural background made the New World less bewildering ' 


[to them] than it was to other foreigners." Not only did they obtain the best jobs 
but, with "habits of thought" acceptable to Amzricans, they enjoyed other unique 
advantages "over most newcomers." With high wages, they "could escape the 
social barriers which starvation wages imposed." Nevertheless, like other immi- 
grants, the British sought, wherever possible, tc perpetuate familiar ways of the 
old country. “At whatever points America seemed lacking they banded together 


in their own social institutions.” Especially important in relation to the preserva-- ' 


tion of the cultural heritege of the British nzwcomers were their immigrants” 
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societies. For a long time the immigrants felt they belonged to a British-American 
community, a sort of half-way point on the road to ultimate assimilation. 

This monograph is based upon a wide variety of source materials, most notable 
of which are the immigrant press, trade-union newspapers, trade journals, and 
other special periodicals. It is earnestly to be hoped that other immigrant groups 
in this country may ultimately have histories as thorough, as free from national 
bias, and as revealing as this one of the British. 


Brown University James B. Hences 


THE FORGING OF ‘AMERICAN SOCIALISM: ORIGINS OF THE MOD- 
ERN MOVEMENT. By Howard H. Quint. (Columbia: University of South 
Carolina Press. 1953. Pp. ix, 409. $6.00.) 


Ix this volume, Dr. Quint, associate professor of history in the University of 
South Carolina, presents a clear and scholarly account of the history of the Ameri- 
can Socialist movement from the seventies until the turn of the present century. 
The book gives particular attention to the impact of Socialism on American 


, thought and action during the fifteen-year period from 1886 to 1901. It devotes 


separate chapters to the coming of Marxism to America with the immigration 
of German Socialists; the unsuccessful attempt of Socialists during the eighties 
and nineties to mold the policies of organized labor; the message and influence 
of the great utopian writer, Edward Bellamy; the forces back of the Christian 
Socialist crusade of the nineties; the iron discipline imposed by Daniel DeLeon 
on the Socialist Labor party, and the revolt against the DeLeon leadership; the 
rise of the Socialist movement in the Middle West, led by Eugene Victor Debs, 
Victor L. Berger, J. A. Wayland, the “One Hoss Editor,” and others, and the 
union between these western leaders and the Socialist forces in the East led by 
Morris Hillquit, Abraham Cahan, and others. The book concludes with a de- 
scription of the Debs presidential campaign in 1900 and the unity convention of 
1901 which gave birth to the Socialist party, U.S.A. 

The volume is well documented and contains the most comprehensive picture 
that has yet been given of the varying schools of thought and action in the Ameri- 
can Socialist movement at the end of the last century. Its objectivity is in sharp 
contrast with the bias shown by Dr. Ira Kipnis, in his The American Socialist 
Movement, 1897-1912 (1952). 

In his preface, Dr. Quint observes that the upsurge of Socialism in the late 
nineteenth century was not inspired mainly by the classic doctrines of the Euro- 
pean Socialists but came primarily as “a protest against the social inequities re- 
sulting from the tremendous economic concentration taking shape in these hectic 


* years of industrial growth.” He believes that this upsurge “owes more for its in- 


spiration to Edward Bellamy's Looking Backward than it did to Karl Marx's 
Das Capital.” 


` 
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While there is much to say for this point of view (particularly since few in 
America during those days thoroughly read and understood Marx's massive work) 
the author fails to supply sufficient data to convince the reader af the correctness 
of his conclusion. He gives little information regarding the way in which spe- 
cific social evils led to the development of the various groupings in the move- 
ment. Nor does he present to the reader any clear analysis of the essential prin- 
ciples of Marxian Socialism in Europe and its constantly evolving tactics adjusted 
to changing economic and »olitical conditions. Many leaders and members of the 
American Socialist movement called themselves Marxists during this period, but 
the Marxism of such leaders as Morris Hillquit was a far cry from that of Marx 
and Engels when they wrote the Communist Manifesto. À chapter on the Euro- 
pean backgrounds of the American movement, with a clear explanation of the 
varying interpretations of Marx which, on the one hand, led to the evolutionary, 
democratic Marxism of Kautsky, and, on the other hand, to the Bolshevik Marx- 
ism of Lenin, would have given the reader of Dr. Quint’s book a better concep- 
tion of how to classify American Socialists; what they meant when they preached 
the class struggle; what goal they were aiming to attain and the means they 
proposed for attaining it. 

The volume, however, despite its defects, is a welcome and valuable addition 
to the literature on this subiect, and it is hoped that Professor Quint will continue 
his studies and publications on the development of this significant social move- 
ment during the present century. 


New York, N. Y. Harry W. LarLER 


FORD: THE TIMES, THE MAN, THE COMPANY. By Allan Nevins, with 
the Collaboration of Frenk Ernest Hill. (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
1954. Pp. xvi, 688. $6.75.) 


Many efforts have been made to interpret Henry Ford and his career, but 
little has been done on the history of the Ford Motor Company. The Nevins 
volume is not only the first full-length history of the company but the first in 
which Ford, the company, the early development of automobiles in Europe and 
America, and the economic background of the industry has been interwoven. 
Such a study was long overdue, and it supersedes any and all work on the sub- 
ject. It was made possible by the opening of the company archives, the most com- 
plete of any such industrial collection available. It is fortunate that the work was 
done by a historian of experience, skill, and ability, aided by a staff of able re- 
search workers. Since efforts to interpret Ford have been continuous for over 
thirty years, it is probable that the most useful parts of the book are the history of 
the Ford Motor Company and the two chapters on the battle over the Selden 
patent. But any effort to understand Ford would be incomplete without reading 
the final chapter. 
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It is fortunate for the author and doubtless for the reader that this history 
ends in 1916. These were the great days of the expansion of the Ford industry and 
the period when Ford made his great contributions. lt precedes his years of 
despotic domination, his rough labor policy, and his curious pronouncements on 
history, sociology, and other fields concerning which he knew nothing. Ford's 
contributions were few but extremely important: the continual production of a 
cheaper car until it came within the price range of an increasing number of pur- 
chasers, mass production through the assembly line technique, and the high mini- 
mum wage of five dollars a day. These policies were essentially his, and they did 
much to revolutionize American industry. 

It should be remembered that the automobile industry was established in 
Europe before it developed in America. Others built cars in this country before 
Ford began to tinker with them. He developed little that was fundamentally new. 
What he did was to watch, suggest, and inspire other mechanics with an “intui- 
tive” sense of the right trail. Like most early automobile mechanics Ford was a 
“trial and error” man, not a blueprint devotee. The results were sometimes mi- 
raculous. Said an executive after reading one of Ford's orders, “It’s a fool thing, 
an impossible thing, but he has accomplished so many impossible things that 1 
have learned to defer judgment and await the outcome. Take the Ford engine 
for example; according to all the laws of mechanics the damn thing ought not to 
run, but it does.” The reviewer, who owned at least two Model T's, can testify 

-that they did, but there was usually something wrong with them. He reads with 
a certain coldness the author's spirited account of the development of the Model T. 

There is much human interest in this story, but the book as a whole is a cool 
and accurate account of Ford and his place in the automobile industry. It is no 
glorification of Ford or big business; Ford was the antithesis of the typical busi- 
ness magnate. The contributions of such men as Wills, Hawkins, Sorenson, 
Knudson, Lee and, of course, James Cousens, the business manager, are given 
due credit, Says Nevins, “Two men, James Cousens and Henry Ford, were in- 
dispensable to the early success of the Ford Motor Company. It would be fair to 
say that the contributions of Cousens in these years were as important as those of 
Ford, but it should also be said that though the country had a good many men 
of the talent and training of Cousens, it had only one Henry Ford.” The Ford 
Motor Company was one of the few that survived among the scores of automo- 
bile concerns that started in the early chaotic years. Its history is fascinating, and 
the book does it justice. 


Smith College Hanorp U. FAULKNER 


OUT OF THESE ROOTS: THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN AMERICAN 
WOMAN. By Agnes E. Meyer. (Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 1953. 
Pp. 385. $4.00.) 


^ 
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Tue readers of this book—and they should be many—have Edward Weeks, 
editor of the Atlantic Monthly to thank, for it was he who prevailed upon the 
author to write it. It is an exciting and penetrating book which every person inter- 
ested in social justice, human dignity, and self£-fulfillment, and in safeguarding 
and promoting American ideals should read aad ponder. No brief review can 
adequately portray either the magnitude of Fer contribution to the cause of 
human freedom or the extent of her devotion :o the enrichment of human life 
and happiness. 

The early chapters trace the story of childhood and adolescence, of graduation 
from Morris High School in New York City, cf her four years in Barnard Col- 
lege—wasted years for her until she met John Dewey, who became the greatest 
single influence in her life—of her early experience as a newspaper reporter, of 
her first trip to Europe in 1908, thus broadenirg her horizons and enabling her 
to catch glimpses of Chinese art and culture which henceforth were to be a 
major intellectual interest, of her return home, her marriage in 1910 to Eugene 
Meyer and a six-months’ honeymoon around the world. 

Unlike so many of her college friends, Mrs. Meyer refused to allow her mar- 
riage and the raising of a family of five childrea to smother her individuality or 
her intellectual interests. Returning to Morningside Heights she again resumed 
her formal studies with John Dewey, James Harvey Robinson, and Charles 
Austin Beard. These empirical idealists together with Thorstein Veblen and 
Mr. Justice Holmes, whom she was later to meet—one at the New School for 
Social Research and the other in Washington—profoundly influenced her think- 
ing and gave direction to her later activities. The spring of 1914, when she had 
been married four years and had two children, found her back in Europe and 
absorbed in Oriental art,.religion, history, literature, and philosophy. Though 
World War 1 forced her to leave Europe, she continued her study and research, 
and in 1923 her learned volume, Chinese Painiing as Reflected in the Thought 
and Art of Li Lung-mien, was published. The wisdom of the Chinese sages, she 
tells us, "lifted me outside the self and taught me to look upon man and his en- 
vironment as a superb, unending, continuous whole. . . . I was freed from the 
prejudices of race and religion, and the sense of superiority which mar the think- 
ing of the white Christian world, and from the consequent authoritarian habits 
of mind which are to blame more than we have realized for the cruel exploita- 
tion of peoples the world over known as ‘imperialism.’ ” 

No one who reads this book can doubt that Mrs. Meyer has courageously 
practiced what she believes whether working under the tutelege of Boss Ward, of 
her New York home county, Westchester, helping to unseat Boss Crump of 
Memphis, warring on the stupidity, corruption, and indifference of American 
officialdom, urging the nation-wide need for trained civil servants and for 
strengthening family and community life, protecting our natural resources, rid- 
ding the land of poverty, slums, and crime, demanding medical care and just 
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treatment for every person irrespective of color, creed, or national extraction, 
pleading for the extension of social security or the lessening of the octopus-like 
growth and power of the federal government. Her chapter describing her efforts 
to improve public education is a masterpiece. In her opinion, the public school is 
the greatest single force in American life. 

That we have communists in our midst is, she believes, our own fault: “We 
know in our hearts that our so-called democracy has excluded millions of citizens 
from a normal life and the normal American privileges of health, housing and 
education. We cannot defeat Communism by driving it underground. We can 
only defeat it by promoting community and family stability, by keeping all lines 

: of communication open between all classes and conditions of men, by making 
democracy a reality not for the favored citizens who were born in the upper half 
of the economic level or in the right geographical area but for all the people every- 
where." 


Columbia University | Harry J. CARMAN 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT: THE ORDEAL. By Frank Freidel. (Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company. 1954. Pp. 320. $6.00.) 


Iw this book Professor Freidel has amply fulfilled the high expectations 
awakened by his first volume. It is hardly possible to speak of a “definitive” biog- 
raphy of a personality so complex, so subtle, and, in the deep sense, so self-suffi- 
cient as Franklin Roosevelt. But it is certainly fair enough to describe this work 
as indispensable to anyone who would understand one of the most remarkable 
personalities of our time. The picture presented as a highly judicious one, neither 
excessively laudatory nor hypercritical. It reflects high credit not only on the 
author's capacity for research but on his ability to evaluate and describe. 

In the Roosevelt of the years from 1918 to 1928 there are both attractive and 
unattractive qualities. It is impossible not to admire the courage and the optimism 
with which F.D.R. faced his great ordeal. It is easy to lose sight of this period in 
preoccupation with his later career. It is a service to give us a picture of this part 
of his life at once so close to the facts, and so revelatory of some of the sources of 
Roosevelt's strength. 

There are equivocations and reversals of judgment in the career of many a 
great politician. But the subject of this biography possessed a very remarkable 
capacity for shifting his ground with the times. He could boast in the campaign 
of 1920 of having written the Haitian constitution, and eight years later write an 
article for Foreign Affairs in which he laid down the principle of noninterven- 
tion. He could speak at Centralia “of the martyred members of the American 
Legion who here gave their lives in the sacred cause of Americanism,” and yet 
keep aloof from the reaction which was connected with the period. He could talk 
of conservation and development of natural resources in a way calculated to win 
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both conservatives and liberals. He seems to hzve been able to avoid too definite 
commitments on prohibition. He was in 1920, and indeed for some time there- 
after, a friend of the League of Nations. But it is significant that Professor 
Freidel finds it possible to omit entirely any reference to the great battle over the 
League plan in the Democratic nominating convention in 1924. Truly, here was a 
man marked out for a political career. 

And yet behind the politician, beyond all cuestion, there is something much 
more. One senses in the Roosevelt of the interim years the generous champion of 
progress, the man who could and later did preside with gusto and social sym- 
pathy over the great changes of the thirties, the man who saw the role of America 
in the world at large in terms of wide responsibility and who never lost or forgot 
entirely the heritage of Woodrow Wilson. Und=niably there was in Roosevelt the 
passion for human betterment. 

Objectivity in historical writing can, with some writers, give a sort of pallor 
to the narrative. Professor Freidel has given us a biography with color but with- 
out distortion, with judgment but without prejudice. All members of our gild will 
look forward to his next volume. 


University of Rochester DEXTER PERKINS 


THE UNDECLARED WAR, 1940-1941: THE WORLD CRISIS AND AMER- 
ICAN FOREIGN POLICY, By William L. Langer and S. Everett Gleason. 
(New York: Harper and Brothers for Council on Foreign Relations. 1953. 
Pp. xvi, 963. $10.00:) 


'Turs is global history in the grand manner. In it the authors continue the 
stately progress through the prewar maze which characterized their earlier vol- 
ume, The Challenge to Isolation, 1937-1940 (reviewed in this journal, LVIII 
[July, 1953], 956-59). Writing within a decade of the events they describe, they 
had access to an unusually wide range of published memoirs as well as to sources 
printed and documentary, official and individual, which often lie sequestered for 
a generation. Though the volume thus carries an unusual impress of authority, 
its authors disclaim any implication of writing “official” history. 

The narrative shuttles, sometimes bewilder:ngly, from East to West as the 
tides of diplomacy and conflict ebb and flow between the Tripartite Pact and the 
Pearl Harbor disaster. From the pact the reader follows the frustrations which 
led Hitler into Russia and his moves to rescue his bumbling co-Caesar from the 
consequences of that worthy's military ineptitude. He watches American policy 
develop from tardy rearmament through Lend-Lease to involvement in the At- 
lantic war, then turns to the mounting Japanese-American drama which culmi- 
nates at Pearl Harbor. Side excursions to Fin.and and Poland, the Near and 
Middle East, North Africa and Vichy France, and into Anglo-American and inter- 
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American relations round out the story. No brief review can more than catalogue 
the topics covered. 

This is our most detailed account of the forces whose resultant was the policy 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt. Here we see a seeker after re-election, constrained for 
political reasons to minimize the likelihood of war; the head of a cabinet torn 
between advocates of vigorous action and a cautious Secretary of State; a com- 
mander in chief whose military technicians demand more time to prepare for 
the war they deem increasingly likely; a politician compelled to deal with a 
Congress wherein a still powerful isolationism is entrenched. And in the wings 
stand Winston Churchill, polite but increasingly importunate as his position de- 
teriorates, and Joseph Stalin, importunate but hardly polite. Out of these forces, 
in the authors” carefully drawn portrait, emerges no dictator, rushing headlong 
into war; here is scant support for the devil-theory. On the contrary, they rein- 
force earlier accounts which document his fumbling administration of defense 
production at a time when the battle was increasingly one of the assembly lines. 
They show him repeatedly, almost habitually, lagging behind or at best keeping 
in step with the march of public opinion, rather than scheming to circumvent its 
laggard development. They show him early exhibiting that overconfidence in his 
ability to deal with Russia which was later to dog his memory in the volumes of 
his detractors. 

The book makes contributions appealing to each reader. This one found par- 
ticularly fresh the account of the successive dilemmas confronting Hitler, the pic- 
ture of wartime Russia, staring defeat in the face but still graspingly demanding 
far-reaching political agreements as a necessary prelude to military co-operation 
in saving her own existence, the convolutions of Japanese-American negotiations 
in the last days, and the portrait of a far-from-all-wise American chief executive. 
The writing is always lucid but seldom lively. The successful attempt to be en- 
cyclopedic at times leads to long discussions of important but peripheral areas and 
problems and detracts from the total impact of the work. At the risk of asking for 
something which the authors may have deliberately avoided, this reader at least 
would have profited by a chapter of conclusions and some comment on the sources, 


Rutgers Universit L. Ersan ELLIS 
gi y 


PERPETUAL WAR FOR PERPETUAL PEACE: A CRITICAL EXAMINA- 
TION OF THE FOREIGN POLICY OF FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSE- 
VELT AND ITS AFTERMATH. Edited by Harry Elmer Barnes. (Cald- 
well, Idaho: Caxton Printers. 1953. Pp. xiii, 679. $6.00.) 


Tuts book is a collection of essays on the foreign policies of President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt written by prominent “revisionists” (Barnes, Tansill, Sanborn, 
Neumann, Morgenstern, Greaves, Chamberlin, and Lundberg). Though there 
are variations in emphasis, the general thesis of the book is as follows: President 
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Roosevelt's policies helped to provoke and prolong the Asiatic and European 
wars. The President then deliberately maneuvered the United States into those 
wars against the will of the majority of the American people and against na- 
tional interests. According to these authors, the internationalist policies of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt contributed to the rise of the Soviet Union to world power and to 
the present international tensions and insecurity. They predict that unless the 
United States returns to a policy of “continentalism” the nation may be headed 
for the nightmare described by George Orwell in Nineteen Eighty-Four and 
toward World War III. 

It is unlikely that there will ever in our time be agreement among historians 
concerning the motives for and the wisdom of Roosevelt's foreign policies. With 
the relatively inexact methods and incomplete data at his command, even the 
finest historian can often make only semi-informed guesses concerning causes, 
motives, and what-might-have-been if some other course of action had been fol- 
lowed. In those areas where certainty of truth is beyond the historian's grasp, 
scholars have been too eager to paint in simplified blacks and whites. Extreme 
pro-Roosevelt writers imply that the President's motives were characterized by 
selfless idealism and that policies significantly different from those which Roose- 
velt followed would have had tragic results for the nation and the world. In 
striking contrast, the authors of this volume credit Roosevelt with base motives; 
blame most of the world's present problems on the Roosevelt and Truman poli- 
cies; and suggest that a "continentalist" policy might have resulted in almost 
utopian bliss for the nation. Furthermore, both “revisionists” and "court his- 
torians,” by focusing their studies narrowly on President Roosevelt and top gov- 
ernmental: leaders, in effect, minimize or ignore the causal significance of other 
economic, intellectual, psychological, political, ethnic, and public opinion develop- 
ments within the United States and other nations. This volume edited by Dr. 
Barnes is a provocative and forceful statement cf the “revisionist” point of view. 
But the book might have been sounder and mcre convincing if the authors had 
applied the same standards of historical criticism to evidence favorable to their 
thesis as they applied to evidence which conflicted with their thesis; if they had 
been less determined to select their evidence only from the anti-Roosevelt portion 
of the record; if they had more clearly emphasized limitations and conflicts of 
evidence; and if they had clothed more of their interpretations in the humble 
garb of hypotheses rather than in the royal robes of unimpeachable truths. 


University of Arkansas Wayne S. Cors 


THE SECRET DIARY OF HAROLD L. ICKZS: THE FIRST THOUSAND 
DAYS, 1933-1936. By Harold L. Ickes. (New York: Simon and Schuster. 


1953. Pp. xi, 738. $6.00.) 


Wuen this book was published, newspaper stories quoted Mrs. Ickes as saying 
*Harold had no patience with the Parson Weems variety of history, and neither 
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have I. Some readers of the diary are going to be hurt.” As those who knew 
Harold Ickes would expect, this diary is blunt and belligerent. Henry Morgen- 
thau, Jr., and Harry Hopkins receive devastating treatment. Louis Howe and 
James Farley receive high praise. The passages about Franklin Roosevelt are 
shiewd, varying between praise and criticism depending on the “Old Curmud- 
geon's" mood. Like many diaries dealing with public affairs this one is im- 
mensely revealing of the character and nature of the writer himself. Here he is— 
vain, honest, and pugnacious. He was a devoted public servant, and one amaz- 
ingly sensitive to criticism in spite of his many years of political experience. 

In her simple but moving introduction to this first volume of the diary, Mrs. 
Ickes describes how het husband dictated the diary once a week from copious 
notes. Then, she writes, “It was his invariable habit to destroy the secretaries’ 
shorthand notes and all preliminary drafts, usually burning them himself in the 
fireplace." Not all the diary—she estimates it runs to six million words—will be 
published. Details of interest only to historians and “other parts” about people 
still living have been deleted. Deleted by whom and from where in the account? 
This is the major weakness in this book. Simon and Schuster blithely state: “The 
sections of Harold L. Ickes’ diary published here are exactly as they were written 
by him, with no changes or editing.” But where do the deletions occur? The 
editor or editors have inserted no ellipses to indicate. The result is primitive edit- 
ing that would not be acceptable in any historical methods course. It certainly 
should not hurt the popular sale to let the reader know where deletions have been 
made. 

Yet, in spite of this editorial weakness, it is a valuable and useful picture of 
the first four years of the Roosevelt administration. It will contribute much to an 
understanding of the period. But historians will be wise to check and double- 
check this material against other sources to gain a more rounded view. For Harold 
Ickes natural reaction to men and events seemed always to take the form of a 
violent explosion. He was always a colorful figure who deserved attention. So does 
this diary by an unrestrained witness of significant times, 


University of Chicago WALTER JOHNSON 


FRANCO-SPANISH RIVALRY IN NORTH AMERICA, 1524-1763. By Henry 
Folmer. (Glendale, Calif.: Arthur H. Clark Company. 1953. Pp. 346. $10.00.) 


Dr. Folmer's volume gives us a detailed account of the clash of colonial and 
commercial ambitions of Spain and France in the North American continent, 
from the first appearance of a French ship in the western Atlantic down to the 
elimination of France as a colonial power in the Seven Years' War. It supplies 
therefore an important chapter, on the one hand, of the attempt of Spain to main- 
tain intact her monopoly of all lands and waters west of the demarcation line of 
1494 and, on the other, of the early history of our own Southwest, 
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Scholarly interest in this facet of the expansion of Europe into the New World 
has been very substantial. Manuscript materials accumulated in this country are 
fairly extensive, especially copies of documents from Mexican archives in the 
University of Texas Library and from French aational archives in the Library of 
Congress. À great deal of contemporary source -naterial has also been printed, and 
the list of monographs and articles on special topics is not inconsiderable. In bring- 
ing this rich accumulation of information into focus in a single, continuous nar- 
rative, the volume serves a very useful purpose. Perhaps a disproportionate amount 
of space is given to the sixteenth century (about forty per cent), especially as the 
last thirty-five years, before the abrupt close of che narrative in 1763, are accorded 
only twenty pages. La Salle and Iberville, however, and French penetration west- 
ward into Texas and New Mexico come in for their appropriate share of attention. 

Readers would be better served if the writer were more careful in his use of 
English, and in his statements of fact. Some strange observations appear, as that 
“Spain's rights [in Ámerica] were not based on recognized moral principles but 
on arbitrary, scholastic theories" (p. 29), or thet the French in the sixteenth cen- 
tury were “barred by arbitrary international lew from imitating the Spaniards” 
(p. 33). The understanding after the treaty of Cateau-Cambrésis in 1559 that 
there was “no peace beyond the line,” the author believes refers to the “papal line 
of demarcation of 1493” (pp. 14, 67, 70, 107), although he does refer on page 23 
to the true line established by the treaty of Terdesillas a year later. As a matter 
of fact, the “line” as understood in 1556 was the meridian of Hierro, western- 
most of the Canary Islands, used by Spanish and Portuguese geographers as the 
zero meridian dividing the eastern and western hemispheres. That the division 
of the world between Spain and Portugal was generally recognized “as an inter- 
national status quo” (sic) during the first half-century after the discovery (pp. 26, 
36) is questionable, as is the statement that Spanish cruelties against the Indians 
were a “weakness in Spain's title to America” (pp. 26, 28). 

Other instances of loose or inaccurate statement are numerous. The term 
“frigate,” for example, scarcely applies to vessels in the sixteenth century. French 
privateers under Jacques Sores did not "totally" destroy Havana in 1555 (p. 66). 
Coligny did not attempt to build a “naval base” in Rio de Janeiro bay, nor did 
the destruction of the French settlement by the Portuguese in 1560 mark the 
failure of the French to found a colony there (p. 75). Philip II did not "acquire" 
Florida for Spain by Menéndez de Avilés” victories over the French (p. 115); 
Portugal was not a “Spanish province” in 1610 (p. 128), or ever, for that matter; 
the northern coast of Santo Domingo did not become a French colony in 1629 
(p. 132); and the West Indies in the seventeenth century were far from being 
“the most prosperous of the European settlements in the New World” (p. 132). 
Liberties are also taken with proper names, as when the count of Revillagigedo, 
viceroy of New Spain between 1746 and 1755, appears as the “Duke of Revilla” 


(p. 296). 
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Perhaps some critical comment on the highly inaccurate reports of men like 
La Salle and Diego de Peñalosa about geographical and social conditions in 
Spanish America and the. prospects of conquest, would forestall erroneous im- 
- pressions in the mind of the unwary reader. The views of La Salle and his ilk 
remind us of the schemes for the discovery of hidden Jesuit treasure in South 
America once so popular in London's West End clubs. 

Dr. Folmer's narrative does not pretend to compete with the works of Park- 
man and Winsor, but it is a fascinating story, and deserved to be told, as he has 
told it, with emphasis upon day-by-day contacts in America. 


Harvard University — C. H. HaniNG 


THE SPANISH JESUIT MISSION IN VIRGINIA, 1570-1572. By Clifford M. 
Lewis, SJ., and Albert J. Loomie, S.J. (Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press for Virginia Historical Society. 1953. Pp. xviii, 294. $7.50.) 


For over a century historians have, spasmodically, interested themselves in the 
early proceedings of the Spaniards in Chesapeake Bay, but, until recent years, the 
evidence available has not been sufficient to enable the story to be told coherently 
and in detail. In 1937 Dr. Maynard Geiger published a translation of Luis Ge- 
rónimo de Oré, The Martyrs of Florida (1513-1616), which provided for the 
first time in English, an intelligible account of the 1588 expedition, while in 1946 
Father Félix Zubillaga, with meticulous scholarship, published the corpus of 
Jesuit material on the Chesapeake mission of 1570-72 (Monumentae antiquae 
Floridae [1566-1572], Monumenta Historica Societatis lesu, Vol. LXIX). These 
sources have not hitherto been assimilated by historians. Fathers Lewis and 
Loomie have now utilized them (and other materials) in a series of studies, the 
object of which is to present a full account of Spanish activities in Chesapeake 
Bay from its first discovery down to 1609, with the story of the Jesuit mission of 
1570-72 as the central theme. The result is a most valuable addition to the gen- 
eral picture of the gradual unfolding of the eastern shores of North America to 
European eyes which must hereafter form an essential prologue to the James- 
town story. The authors have written with scholarship and enterprise. The task 
will not have to be done again. The narrative (pp. 5-60) rapidly paints the pic- 
ture, the documents (texts, translations, and notes, pp. 67-227) authenticate it, 
while studies of topography, cartography, nomenclature, and other matters round 
it off. There is a full bibliography, highly accurate except for a few slips in dates. 
The index, though well arranged, does not, unfortunately, include all place and 
personal names. 

The most interesting original contribution which the authors have to make is 
in tracing the Jesuit missionaries of 1570 up the left bank of the James River to 
some little way below the site of Jamestown and across the peninsula to the In- 
dian settlement at Chiskiac on the York River. Zubillaga had here followed 
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Lowery in placing the mission on the Potomac. Brought down to the area set- 
tled from 1607 onward, the mission now fits into a tightly knit sequence of min- 
gled Spanish and English enterprise lasting down to 1609. There is no doubt that 
the new conclusion is broadly correct, whether or not we can be certain that the 
first mass in 1570 was said on tke site of Newport News or that Menéndez in 
1572 landed precisely northwest of Mill Creek, near Old Point Comfort. Simi- 
larly, it is now possible to link with some plausibility the renegade Christian 1n- 
dian, Luis de Velasco, who contributed substantially to the destruction of the 
mission, with Powhatan's family though it must remain in doubt whether he was 
Powhatan's father or elder brother (pp. 58-62). 

This highly creditable achievement need be qualified' only by some criticisms 
of detail. Miss I. A. Wrights Further English Voyages to Spanish America, 
1583-94 (1951) unfortunately appeared too late for the authers to utilize some 
of its information. The William Irishe expedition (p. 276) took place in 1587, 
not 1588, and was intimately associated with John White's voyage of that year 
(c£. Wright, pp. Ixx-Ixxi, 233-35). I prefer Miss Wright's "The month of May 
is too early on that coast" for their translation (p. 167), “in the month of May 
that coastline is green." The cartographical section (pp. 250-69) ranges widely 
though there are some mistakes, The Wright-Molyneux globe is not 1589 and is 
not in the Library of Congress (p. 261)—it was made in 1592 and the extant 
example belongs to Lord Leconfield. 


University College of Swansea Davin B. Quinn 


DON JUAN DE ONATE: COLONIZER OF NEW MEXICO, 1595-1628. In 
Two Parts. By George P. Hammond, Unisersity of California, and Agapito 
Rey, Indiana University. [Coronado Cuarto Centennial Publications, 1540- 
1940. Volumes V and VI.] (Albuquerque: University of New Mexico Press. 
1953. Pp. xvi, 584; xv, 585-1187. $20.00 per set.) 


Durine the middle twenties George P. Hemmond acquired a well-deserved 
reputation as a competent student of early New Mexico history, and since then 
his publications in collaboration with Agapito Rey have been responsible for a 
substantial increase in knowledge of colonial New Mexico and the Southwest. 
In the course of his earlier research Hammond found in the Archive of the In- 
dies in Seville an “entire record o: the founding of New Mexico as a permanent 
European colony." From these materials the present volumes on Juan de Oñate 
and the founding of the firs: New Mexican settlements have been compiled. This 
latest contribution perhaps climaxes two decades of fruitful enterprise on the part 
of Hammond and Rey. 

The central figure of the settlement of New Mexico was Juan de Oñate, and 
the first major document in these two massive volumes is appropriately his origi- 
nal contract for settlement. One hundred and seventy-one other archival items, 
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each translated and edited, and in point of time covering the period from 1595 
through 1628, recite the pioneer hardships, Indian troubles, explorations, finan- 
cial dilemmas, and multitudinous other problems which faced the first governor 
and captain general. The don resigned from his official capacity in 1607, amidst a 
welter of investigations, inspections, and reports which suggest that at this junc- 
ture the future of New Mexico hung in the balance. Eventually the Spanish 
crown decided against abandoning the northern outposts, and by 1614, after many 
delays, a fine and banishment decree were delivered against Oñate. 

Within three years the colonizer had launched a campaign for exoneration 
which was apparently successful by 1624. Although no account of the final years 
and death of the erstwhile leader has been uncovered, certainly the materials in 
this work help to substantiate the claim that the documentary sources about early 
New Mexico are possibly more complete than those of any other state in the 
union. 

The volumes represent mature scholarship throughout and will stand hence- 
forth as memorable accomplishments of the Coronado Cuarto Centennial Com- 
mission. The introduction, a digest of the history of New Mexico over the period 
covered in the documents, is both highly readable and well integrated, while the 
format is in the excellent tradition of the Coronado series. 


University of Texas H. Barzey CARROLL 


COLECCIÓN DE DOCUMENTOS PARA LA HISTORIA DE LA FORMA- 
CIÓN SOCIAL DE HISPANOAMÉRICA, 1493-1810. Edited by Richard 
Konetzke. Volume I, 1493-1592. (Madrid: Consejo superior de Investigaciones 
científicas. 1953. Pp. xxvii, 671.) 


PreLimINARY notices of this series of documents have aroused much interest, 
for the social structure of colonial times has never yet received precise historical 
evaluation. Colonial society was a composite of suddenly juxtaposed cultural and 
ethnic types whose interrelations allowed for innumerable local, temporary, and 
ad hoc solutions. It would probably be true to state that the pertinent historical 
data have defied all but the most superficial generalization. A meager historical 
product stands in contrast to the large quantity of unpublished archival materials, 
and the need for well-edited source publications remains. 

The initial volume of Dr. Konetzke's series partly satisfies and partly fails to 
satisfy this need. For interested readers it should be made clear at the outset that 
the documents have been drawn from Spanish archives and selected at the-high- 
est levels of policy formation. Their direct concern is not with the society itself 
but with the imperial supervision of society. The work is to be regarded, there- 
fore, as conservative in its editorial point of view. With the difference that its 
documents refer exclusively to matters of social legislation it falls in the colonial 
tradition established by Puga, Encinas, and the Recopilación. In the light of the 
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present requirements of Latin-American social history, this is a considerable limi- 
tation. Specifically it means the reissue of a number of documents already known 
(over half of the 481 texts have been previously published in whole or in part) 
and the restriction of the remainder to a limited number of categories: royal 
cédulas, royal provisiones, royal cartas, and royal licencias, with a smaller num- 
ber of conciliar consultas and ordenanzas. Whether or not social history may 
accurately be represented by documents of these classes is a question that many 
Hispanic Americanists would answer in an emphatic negative. Dr. Konetzke's 
answer, a qualified affirmative, is elaborated and defended in the essay that intro- 
duces the volume under review. 

Such problems notwithstanding, the collection offers ether features of interest 
and value. It includes what is probably the most reliable version of the Laws of 
Burgos in print (the comparable text of the New Laws appears, however, only 
in fragmentary form). It fills lacunae in the details of imperial policies for en- 
comienda, native labor, slavery, cacicazgos, and ethnosocial relationships, espe- 
cially of the later sixteenth century. It does, of course, reflect the realities of colo- 
nial social structures to the extent that these st-uctures were recognized by Span- 
ish authorities and to the extent that they influenced programs of social legislation. 
Its introduction is a clearly expressed view of relations between society and gov- 
ernment, and it has four indexes—of titles, perscns, places, and subjects. 


State University of lowa CHARLES GIBSON 


THE POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC ACTIVITIES OF THE JESUITS IN 
THE LA PLATA REGION: THE HAPSBURG ERA. By Magnus Mórner. 
Translation from the Original Manuscript by Albert Read. (Stockholm: Li- 
brary and Institute of Ibero-American Studies. 1953. Pp. xv, 255. $5.50.) 


HISTÓRIA DAS BANDEIRAS PAULISTAS. In two volumes. By Affonso 
d'E. Taunay. (Sao Paulo: Edições Melhoramentos. 1953. Pp. 365; 329.) 


SurPrisINGLx little of the extensive literatuze on the Jesuit missions of Para- 
guay is based on research in unpublished sources. In his work in several archives, 
however superficial in some cases, Magnus Múrner has discovered why previous 
writers have been discouraged by the formidable obstacles which must be over- 
come before a definitive history of the missions can be written. This dissertation 
indicates the rich harvest that awaits historians who have the time, resources, and 
academic preparation needed to exploit available sources. 

Môrner chose to omit cultural and religious aspects of the mission system in 
order to concentrate on political and economic activities to 1700. He has, how- 
ever, devoted more attention to the political than to the economic aspect of his 
subject but manages to throw considerable light on Jesuit colleges which have 
never received adequate study in connection w-th the mission system. The chap- 
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ter on Bishop Cárdenas is a well-organized, compact account of how Paraguayan 
Jesuits were forced to fight against intrigues of lay and clerical enemies to pre- 
serve their gains. Suspicion engendered by false accusations was dormant while 
Jesuit activities prospered in the last quarter of the seventeenth century. Seeking 
to explain the extent of and reasons for Jesuit political and economic influence in 
the Plata area, the author reaches the not unexpected conclusion that the explana- 
tion lies in the nature of the Order and in the opportunities presented by the 
area for its activities, . 

Bibliographical comments reveal mastery of the published sources. The sig- 
nificant chapter of conclusions provides an adequate summary, and the scholar 
will find valuable material in the extensive footnotes. 

Taunay's two volumes are a condensation of his História Geral das Bandeiras 
Paulistas, published in eleven volumes from 1924 to 1950, undertaken to cele- 
brate São Paulo's 400th anniversay. Brazilian historians, conscious of frontier in- 
fluences in their national development, have made notable contributions to his- 
toriography. Taunay has interpreted the colonizing process as one of advancing 
frontiers, of plantation agriculture, cattle raising, slave raiding, mining rushes, 
and exploration that carried intrepid bandeirantes into wildernesses incomparably 
dificult to penetrate. 

The first entradas, or expeditions to the interior, were those of Alejo Garcia, 
Pero Lobo, and Cabeza de Vaca well before São Paulo was founded. The Paulistas, 
who became Brazil’s most famous frontiersmen and explorers, began their en- 
tradas in search of gold and Indian slaves in the sixteenth century. Such noted 
leaders as António Rapóso Tavares and Fernão Dias Pais, greatest of the ban- 
deirantes, won undying fame for their exploits. 

The first part of this condensation is primarily a catalogue of bandeirantes 
with brief remarks about achievements, conditions, and results of entradas in 
various parts of Brazil. In “The Cycle of Gold,” the author describes the mining 
frontier, primarily in Minas Gerais, with its lusty, rowdy entrepreneurs, civil 
war, and ordinary tumults. In the second volume are described the activities of 
Paulistas in Cuiabá, Mato Grosso, Goiás, and Amazonia in the eighteenth cen- 
tury which won such a vast extent of territory for Portugal and, eventually, for 
Brazil, In the final chapter, Taunay provides a valuable summary view of the 
bandeirante movement. 


‘University of Mississippi Harris GAYLORD WARREN 
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APHORISMEN UND SKIZZEN ZUR GESCHICHTE. By Friedrich Meinecke. (2d rev. 
ed.; Stuttgart, K. F. Koehler, 1953, pp. 182, DM 8.50.) In preparing his Entstehung 
des Historismus (Munich, 1936) and the memorial address on Ranke which was 
delivered in the same year, Meinecke wrote down a number of draft paragraphs 
which he has compared to the sketches by an artist which precede the composition 
of a large-scale painting. A selection from these aphoristic drafts was published in 
the second edition of Vom geschichtlichen Sinn und von: Sinn der Geschichte (Leip- 
zig, 1940). Others are included in this present werk (first edition, Leipzig, 1942), and 
the offering was enriched by a number of essays developed from them. This second 
edition contains an address on “Ranke und Burckhardt” (“die beiden gróssten his- 
torischen Denker, die das 19. Jahrhundert innerhalb der deutschen Kulturnation 
hervorbracht hat”) with annexes on the concepts of “Kultur” and “Civilisation” with 
special reference to the differences of interpretation in Ranke and Burckhardt, and on 
the styles of these two historians. The aphorisms and essays reflect Meinecke’s interest 
in ideas and in the problem of the historian as the “creative mirror” (schaffender 
Spiegel) of the past. Goethe, Ranke, and finally Burckhardt stand out as stimuli to 
his formulation of the problems that have fascinated and puzzled him, as he in turn 
stands out as a stimulus to so many of his contemporaries and disciples. 

Lawrence D. SreerEL, University of Minnesota 


THE IDEA OF PROGRESS: A REVALUATION. By Morris Ginsberg. (Boston, 
Beacon Press, 1953, pp. vi, 80, $1.75.) In this day of anxiety and crisis, it is far more 
fashionable to dismiss the idea of progress as a myth than to defend it. Against this 
dismissal Professor Ginsberg has set himself before but never in such compressed writ- 
ing as in his present essay. In a text of but seven-y-seven small pages, with admirable 
clarity, Professor Ginsberg discriminates among the eighteenth- and nineteenth- 
century formulations of the belief in progress and their limitations. He is fully aware 
of contemporary criticism of the doctrine, and with critics present and past he dis- 
covers “no general law of progress.” But contrary to the critics he finds the idea both 
meaningful and evidence of its realization. Concerning its meaning, he writes: “My 
argument implies that equality and freedom are ideals which can be rationally 
defended and that progress consists in the movement towards them, It has nothing to 
do with either metaphysical or theological theorizs of the telos of history.” Professor 
Ginsberg is clear that this view rests upon the possibility of a rational ethic and 
asserts that “the case for progress, as 1 understand it, stands or falls with this assump- 
tion.” Evidence answering to this conception of progress is cited but cannot be 
examined within the limits of this review. This book is a remarkable example of 
compact analysis and deserves more attention than it will likely receive because of 
its unpretentious size. In the midst of the murky atmosphere of the prophets of un- 
reason it is refreshing to find a clear, mature reaffirmation of a faith in reason. 

HaroLo D. Hanrz, University of Arkansas 


CHRISTIANITY, DIPLOMACY AND WAR. By Herbert Butterfield, Fellow of Peter- 
house and Professor of Modern History in the University of Cambridge. [The Beckly 
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Social Service Lecture.] (Nashville, Tenn., Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1953, pp. 125, $1.75.) 
In this short volume the author presents a penetrating and forceful analysis that merits 
thoughtful rereading. It is hard medicine to take. He names and defines the three evils 
of our day as total warfare, universal revolution, and modern barbarism, all produced 
by the war of 1914, a war "for righteousness" that could "admit of no compromise." 
“The implications of the ‘war for righteousness, " he writes, "are that compromise 
becomes impossible, the original defensive object is superseded, the war becomes a 
war of unlimited ends, and—since there are only certain things than can be achieved 
by force—the root of the matter is: unlimited expropriation" (p. 30). He adds that 
"some day the “war for righteousness' is bound to be the most sinister of all the tools 
of power" (p. 116). Turning to Christianity he declares that "the policy of referring 
back to the primary Christian truths may precipitate new things and prove to be a 
starting-point of historical change" (p. 3). “The Christian," he writes, “has principles 

. which come like a compassionate wing to cover the whole of this wilful and 
distracted human race" (p. 5). One need not despair for "given the required intensity 
and intentness, a comparatively few Christians could alter the course of history as 
powerfully as the communists have done" (p. 10). He believes that “it is hardly neces- 
sary to say that the recognition of all men as sinners is calculated to have momentous 
effects upon the whole world of human relations" (p. 42). The historian, as well as 
the Christian, speaks again when he writes: “What is required of us is that we should 
tame the lion, and steal a march on Power as we can, so that human reason en- 
croaches on the jungle, if only inch by inch. . . . Steady conditions, historical con- 
tinuity, and the healing effects of time—these are historical factors the force of which 
we greatly under-estimate when we try to play Providence for ourselves. It is through 
these that the process is encouraged by which power gives way to diplomacy, di- 
plomacy in turn becomes more urbane, the diplomatic profession develops into an 
international society, and morality itself comes to have its place amongst the recog- 
nized conditions of the intercourse between states" (p. 76). These scattered quotations 
fail to do justice to this startling volume whose force may better be recognized in 
retrospect a hundred years from our own tormented time. 

Hunriey Dupre, Macalester College 


THE PRESENT AS HISTORY: ESSAYS AND REVIEWS ON CAPITALISM AND 
SOCIALISM. By Paul M. Sweezy. (New York, Monthly Review Press, 1953, pp. viii, 
376, $5.00.) A Marxist voice that cries out today in the United-States is veritably a 
voice crying in the wilderness. Even when that voice is a persuasive and intelligent 
one, it has a strange sound and almost no echo. Its very isolation makes it awesome; 
while its condescending tone, derived, I suspect, from a conviction that it speaks from 
absolute truths, renders it mildly offensive, Few scholars I know would bring together 
the book reviews which they have written in the last twenty-five years and publish 
them in book form along with random articles. It is almost a professional rule not to 
serve up warmed over dishes, and by and large infractions of it are unfortunate, For 
my part, this present effort is no exception. Over the years Mr. Sweezy has com- 
mented on a great variety of topics in a great many different areas of human knowl- 
edge. He has lamented Toynbee’s striving after a new City of God; he has digested 
recent German literature on imperialism; he has tried to put Professor Schumpeter 
on the right track; and he has broken lances with many of the world’s leading 
economists, especially in the Monthly Review, which he edits. Throughout these 
endeavors he has at least been consistent. As he says in the last sentence of the last 
article in this collection: “I am advocating . . . that those of us who are convinced 
that in the long run socialism is the only possible answer politically, and by far the 
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best conceivable answer economically, should begin right now to explain why, to 
everyone we work with for the realization of more limited aims.” 
Sueparp B, CLoucx, Columbia University 


SUGGESTIONS ON THE TEACHING OF HISTORY. By C. P. Hill. [Towards 
World Understanding, No. 9.] (New York, Cclumbia Univezsity Press for Unesco, 
1953, pp. 117, 200 fr.) 


HISTORY TEXTBOOKS AND INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING. By J. 4. 
Lauwerys. [Towards World Understanding, No. 11.] (New York, Columbia Univer- 
sity Press for Unesco, 1953, pp. 84, 50 cents.) These modest booklets grew out of 
semirars held at Brussels in 1950 and Sevres in 1951. The motives behind them are 
commendable, and every friend of peace wishes that these studies, reflecting some 
commonly derived standards of objectivity and fair play, may help to promote the 
proclaimed objective of international understanding. Mr. Hill of the Bristol Grammar 
Schocl has constructed a guide to teaching history. Chapiers are devoted to objectives, 
content, methods, grading (according to chronological age), and the teacher. The 
use, for example, of local resources, models, vis1al aids, and Seld trips, is described 
with vigor and clarity. The author recommends the study of clothing, food, trans- 
portation, labor, tools, and other noncontroversial topics. In some ways this booklet 
is a Gisappointment. It assumes the desirability and feasibility of teaching history per 
se. It declares that “what ought to be taught can only te decided by the nature and 
aim of historical studies” (p. 107). This is equivalent to saying that the content of 
schoo! history should be determined exclusively by historians. Such a surrender to 
specialized authority involves not only the probable negation of the objective of 
international understanding but also the rejection of more valid and more inclusive 
standards of selection. The surrender also obscures the desirability of considering the 
ability and maturity of students and the nature of the learning process. Even in the 
field of method it is difficult to discover in this account any icea, plan, or procedure 
which has not been repeatedly presented, One wonders if the internationalization of 
history teaching inevitably carries us back to the dark ages of memorizing and 
repeating content. In contrast with the static summary by Hill, the booklet by 
Lauwerys marks definite progress. It shows how bias affects the selection and omission 
of content and the making of generalizations and interpretations. It explains how 
nationalistic prejudices are nourished by such myths as “white” superiority and 
national uniqueness. Conventional patterns, customary pictures, slanted maps, and 
other perversions seem to azcentuate national conceit and international misunder- 
standing. The author proposes discernible and attainable standards for writing un- 
biased, objective, and unoffending textbooks. Encouraging progress in history text- 
books has been made by holding international seminars, by co-operative writing, and 
by the exchange of students and faculty. The autaor, reflecting group opinion, recom- 
mends stressing topical world history and minimizing nationalistic history. 

. Evocar B. WesLeY, Stanford University 


AN AMERICAN IN EUROPE: THE LIFE OF EENJAMIN THOMPSON, COUNT 
RUMFORD. By Egon Larsen. (New York, Philosophical Library, 1953, pp. 224, 
$4.75.) The transformation of an eighteenth-ceatury country boy into one of the 
great scientists of the world, moving with ease and self-assurance among the nobility 
of Europe, is worth telling. Born Benjamin Thompson, in Massachusetts, 1753, the 
Revolution found him on the side of Britain, a secret agent, cultivating authority and 
winning gratifying rewards, An exile in England, he found employment in the 
Colonial Office and was knighted by King George III. Thompson offered his services 
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to the elector of Bavaria, who made him minister of war, minister of police, chamber- 
lain of the court, and state councilor, as well as Count Rumford in the Holy Roman 
Empire. (The Rumford came from his home in Massachusetts.) Count Rumford's 
reform of the Bavarian Army and his efforts to rehabilitate the indigent brought him 
wide attention. Back in London after years of absence, he was the most active 
organizer of the Royal Institution; his own important scientific contributions related 
to the nature of heat. A restless investigator he had a broad range of interests which 
included studies in nutrition as well as the development of a more efficient stove than 
Englishmen then used. Larsen is at pains to emphasize the priority of Rumford’s 
achievement in applying science for the advancement of humanity. But Rumford was 
only one of a long line of Americans and Europeans, the most famous of whom 
was Franklin, whose ideal was to benefit men through the application of scientific 
knowledge. Unfortunately the author of this sprightly, popular biography appears to 
have an elementary knowledge of the eighteenth century and seems to be unfamiliar 
with the precedents to Rumford's successful efforts to popularize knowledge and 
enlist science for practical ends. European scientists and humanitarians found in 
Rumford inspiring leadership. Himself scornful of democracy, but believing in 
cushioning the discontent of masses lest they explode, Rumford nonetheless was a 
benefactor of mankind. He deserves a more careful and, learned biography than is 
supplied by the present work. MichaEL Kraus, City College, New York 


THE DECLINE OF NEUTRALITY, 1914-1941: WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
THE UNITED STATES AND THE NORTHERN NEUTRALS. By Nils Orvik. 
(Oslo, Johan Grundt Tanum, 1953, pp. 294.) This is a thoughtful history of the 
practice of neutrality in the twentieth century, with emphasis on the policies of the 
United States and Norway. The period between the Renaissance and the French 
Revolution, the author believes, was the time when neutrality came nearest to being 
a feasible principle: states were largely self-sufficient, and there was a general belief 
internationally that treaties should be respected. By the end of the eighteenth century, 
conditions had changed; states had become interdependent economically, and the 
decline of monarchy was producing a group of statesmen whose respect for interna- 
tional law varied with the opportunities for national gain. Although the century of 
peace from 1815 to 1914 allowed codification of a highly legalistic Alice in Wonder- 
land neutrality, the exigencies of the First World War, and general international 
deference in the postwar period to the League of Nations and the Kellogg Pact, made 
neutrality an obvious anachronism. The decline of security in the latter 1930's and the 
beginning of the Second World War momentarily raised up a pseudo-neutrality in 
Scandinavia, the Lowlands, and the United States, which was not concerned with 
maintaining nineteenth-century neutral rights and duties but only with staying out 
of war; this Órvik rightfully denominates nonbelligerency (in the case of the United 
States it soon became undeclared war). Today, of course, no state, large or small, 
including even Switzerland, can put its trust in neutrality, The author of this read- 
able study, a doctoral thesis at Wisconsin, is to be commended for his acute scholar- 
ship which never degenerates into arid legalism. If his work is open to criticism, it 
is that the focus, the United States and Norway, sometimes blurs, and the narrative 
not infrequently repeats itself. There are an unfortunately large number of typo- 
graphical errors. Rosert H. FerreLL, Indiana University 


PRELUDE TO WORLD WAR II. By Gaetano Salvemini. (Garden City, N.Y., Double- 
day, 1954, pp. 519, $7.50.) The title of this book momentarily excited the hope that 
Professor Salvemini had made a careful study of the basic causes of World War IL 
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This hope was strengthened by the jacket blurb which proclaims the volume to be a 
“searching analysis of Eurorean relations between two wars.” But a glance at the 
table of contents dissipated the hope. Although -he volume is devoted to diplomatic 
history, its scope is restricted to the period of the Italo-Ethiopian war, with a prelude 
dealing with Mussolini’s earlier foreign policy. At che time of the Duce's rise to power 
Salvemini was professor of history at the University of Florence. Fascism so outraged 
his feelings that he tendered his resignation in 1625, stating that “the Fascist dictator- 
ship has suppressed in our ccuntry those conditions of liberty without which the teach- 
ing of history in the university loses all its independence and, therefore, its dignity." 
As an exile in England, France, and the United States he remained a persistent critic 
of Mussolini and his regime. In The Fascist Dictator in Italy (1927) he demolished 
the moral basis of Mussolini's power by showing that it rested solely on brute force. 
In Under the Axe of Fascism (1936) he deflated the claim’ of the Fascists that they 
had solved the problem of the relations between capital and labor. In the present 
volume Salvemini excoriates Mussolini the diplomatist. It is a tale of bluff and bluster, 
chicanery and deceit, Salvemini's conclusions are probably best summed up in his 
own words, "Mussolini acted. as a gangster.” He shows, for example, how Mussolini 
while trying to convince distinguished visitors that he was an ardent advocate of 
peace was privately ridiculing the peace efforts of the League and preparing for war 
against Ethiopia. But Salvemini also allocetes a share of the blame to French and 
English diplomacy when he states that "Britain and France lacked the determination 
to enforce the Covenant of the League." He is especially critical of the diplomacy of 
the British Tories. Before leaving Italy in 1925 Professor Salvemini said, "I shall 
return to serve my country in the University when we have regained a government 
worthy of a civilized country." Recently, at the age of eighty, he left the United 
States to resume his work at the University of Florence. His legacy to us is this 
volume. Unfortunately it was written some years ago and was not revised before 
publication to include materials which have recently become available. We cannot, 
however, gainsay the fact that it contains che most searching analysis of Mussolini's 
diplomacy in English. Moreover, it throws muza light on the general diplomatic 
muddle between the wars. Rogert Ercane, New York, N. Y. 


GESCHICHTE DES ZWEITEN WELTKRIEGES IN DOKUMENTEN. Volume I, 
DER WEG ZUM KRIEGE, 1938-1939. [Weltgeschichte der Gegenwart in Doku- 
menten.] (Freiburg, Herder, 1953, pp. xii, 474, DM 28.) If the title of this work 
suggests a massing of primary materials on the whole gamut of prewar European 
diplomacy it is someWhat misleading. Processor Michael Freund, who occupies the 
chair of science and history at the University of Kiel, has neither produced a work 
of such scope nor did he intend to do so. Wket he has done is complement the 
texts of two hundred selected documents on German policies toward Czechoslovakia 
and Poland in 1938-1939 with an excellent commentary. First of a series of projected 
volumes dealing with the Second World War and its aftermath, it is noteworthy for 
its departure from German historiography’s traditional concentration on events long 
past and interpretations long considered. This is contemporary history and in his 
foreword the author defends his choice of period more earnestly than would be neces- 
sary on this side of the North Sea. The Czecho-Serman crisis has been subjected to 
considerable scholarly investigation and this work mobilizes no new source materials 
on events between March, 1938, and March, 1935. Indeed, sixty per cent of all its 
documentary selections are from two published collections of the British and German 
foreign offices. The remainder are from twenty-two sources ranging somewhat 
unevenly from the Ciano Diaries to Moscow-pubiished materials and, as the author 
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points out, required courageous selection. What Professor Freund does contribute to- 
ward understanding this period is a fresh organizational and analytical approach 
toward his materials. His topical arrangement facilitates understanding the relation- 
ship between the Reich's European diplomacy in general and its Polish policy in 
particular, on the one hand, and its Czechoslovakian program, on the other. His com- 
mentaries are penetrating and provocative in their analysis of why this was the crucial 
year for European peace, how the course of Berlin-Warsaw negotiations over the Cor- 
ridor and Danzig influenced the decision to march on Prague, and how the western 
Powers” last diplomatic opportunity to stop Hitler hinged on their willingness to 
abandon Poland and gamble on Soviet expansionist ambitions. It is to be hoped that 
subsequent volumes will relieve readers of the necessity of searching through the 
calendar at the end to identify the documentary sources by including an abbreviated 
citation with each document, Kenr Forster, Pennsylvania State University 


FOUNDATIONS OF THE WORLD REPUBLIC. By G. A. Borgese. (Chicago, Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1953, pp. xi, 328, $6.50.) Professor Robert Redfield, anthropolo- 
gist, begins his introduction to this book with the following paragraph: “The reader 
will find in this strange and wonderful book a creation, wide-arched and soaring, 
of idea and form. A mind of power and passion has built here a new kind of struc- 
ture of thought and words about old, tremendous questions. Here problems of politi- 
cal action are expressed and resolved in metaphysical speculation, and both are lifted 
on the wings of poetry.” Actually the book is an apologia for the Chicago group of 
proponents of world government. Despite some references to Indian metaphysics, it 
is European-centered. Its metaphysics is Aristotelian. Its motivation is Christian. Its 
logic is dialectical. Its style is romantic. Its conclusion is pessimistic: perhaps five 
hundred or a thousand years must pass before world government can be achieved, 
but let the seed be planted now. Hence the drawing up of the “Preliminary Draft 
of a World Constitution,” which forms the appendix of the book. The national state 
is dead. The “elite” have repudiated it. The “masses” distrust it sullenly. The middle 
classes—“guardians of ditches and fences”—alone beat, furiously, its cymbals and 
drums, Technology has created a “one world” of space. There must be a “one world” 
of power, feudal, that is, hierarchical in structure, but unfeudal because power must 
flow upward not downward. The world community, although inchoate, exists; all 
war is now “civil war” and as such must be reckoned as crime. The one revolution— 
the Christian—which sought and still strives to refine justice with charity must be 
completed. The welfare state is inevitable. The “myth”—“idea force”—is the essential 
dynamic of history: the “Preamble to the Preliminary Drdft” of the World Con- 
stitution sets the law of the future—"in nuclear syntax"—irreplaceably. Of the great 
‘concerns, such as “Orient vs. Occident,” the “Decline of the West,” and the “Totali- 
tarian-Democratic rif" which stir contemporary “philosopher-historians,” or “his- 
torian-philosophers” or “scientist-philosopher-historians,” the author fails only to ' 
dispose of “the population problem.” Malthus does not tread the path that leads by 
way of “creative togetherness” from “tribalhood to universal otherhood.” A lady, 
when viewing a sunset by the British artist, Turner, once remarked, “I have never 
seen a sunset like that.” The artist, it is said, replied, “Don’t you wish you could.” 

Razpx E. Turner, Yale University 
ARTICLES! 

EmtLE G. Léonarp. Histoire du protestantisme (1939-1952) [bibliographical article]. II. Rev. 

hist., Jan.-Mar., 1954. 
1The bibliographical lists of articles which follow do not pretend to completeness, They are 
selective rather than all-inclusive, 
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Henri Baunscuwic. Histoire de la colonisation. Afrique [bibliographical article]. Ibid. 
LoweLL Racarz. Must We Rewrite the History of Imperialism? Hist. Seud., Australia and New 
Zealand, Nov., 1953. 
Lester W. Smrre. Writings on Archives, Current Records, and Historical Manuscripts, July 1952- 
June 1953. Am. Archivist, Oct., 1953. 
Donatp FLEMING. Values and Limitations of the Study of the History of Science. New England 
Social Stud, Bull., Mar., 1954. 
WALTER GrossmanN. Schiller’s Philosophy of History in His Jena Lectures of 1789-90. PMLA, 
Mar., 1954» 
Gunnar Curisriz Wassers. Kulturbegrepet hos Oswald Spengler. Nord. Tids., no. 4, 1953. 
H. Sruarr Hucurs. Die neuen Spenglerianer. Welt als Gesch., no. 4, 1953. 
R. FreNLEY. History and Its Neighbours Today. Canadian Hist. Rev., Dec., 1953. 
CHarces Kruszewski. The Pivot of History [Halford J. Mackinder's world picture]. For. Af- 
fairs, Apr., 1954. j 
SoLomon Ganpz. The Distribution of Land and Sea on the Earth's Surface According to Hebrew 
Sources, Proc. Am. Acad. Jewish Research, XXII, 1953. 
CHARLES VERLINDEN. Les origines coloniales de la civilisetian atlantique. Antécédents et types de 
structure. Jour. World Hist., Oct., 1953. 
Bernard Barryn. Communications and Trade: The Atlantic in the Seventeenth Century. Jour. 
Ec. Hist., Fall, 1953. 
Lynn THorNpIKE. Mediaeval Magic and Science in the Seventeenth Century. Speculum, Oct., 
1953. 
CarLo Baup: pr VESME. L'influenza del potere marittim> nella guerra di successione d'Austria. 
Nuova riv. stor., Jan.—Apr., 1953. 
R. R. Parmer. The World Revolution of the West: 1763-1801. Pol. Sci. Quar., Mar., 1954. 
EMILE DE Gmoor. Contemporary Political Opinion and the Revolutions of 1848. History, June, 
1933. 
Oscar J. Farnes, European Progress and the “Superior” Races: As Viewed by a fin-de-siécle 
Liberal, Charles H. Pearson. Jour. Hist. Ideas, Apr., 1954. 
, PauL A. Vanc. Motives in Protestant Missions, 1890-1917. Church Hist., Mar., 1954. 
R. G. Neare. British-American Relations during the Spanish-American War: Some Problems. 
Hist. Stud., Australia and New Zealand, Nov., 1953. 
ANDRÉ Géraun. Rise and Fall of the Anglo-French Entente. For. Affairs, Apr., 1954. 
Josepx C. Grew. The Peace Conference of Lausanne 1922-1923. Proc. Am. Philos. Soc., 
XCVIII, no. 1, 1954. 
H. B. Jacomint. International Aviation Law: A Theoretical and Historical Survey. Jour. Public 
Law (Emory University), Fall, 1953. 
ARNE STADE. Fórsvar av kust—fórsvar vid kust? Atlantvallen och invasionen 1944 i ny belysning. 
Sv. Tids., no. 9, 1953. 
WiLHELM Treue. Europareisen und Europabewusstsein an der Neuzeit. Europa-Archiv, Jan. 20, 
1954. 
Quincy Wxaicnr. Economic and Political Conditions of World Stability. Jour. Ec. Hist., Fall, 1953. 


Ancient History 
T. Robert S. Brough:on* 


EN MARGE DE L'HISTOIRE UNIVERSELLE. By Henri Berr, Directeur du Centre 
international de synthése. [L'évolution de l'humanité, Synthése collective.] (Paris, 
Editions Albin Michel, 1953, pp. x, 265, 690 fr.) "L'évolution de l'humanité," under 
Henri Berr's direction, has been planned in about roo volumes; those devoted to 
antiquity (approximately a third of the list), as well as some others, have already 
been published. These books present a tremendous canvas, of course; and Berr, with 


1 Responsible only for the list of articles. 
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his two En marge volumes, has undertaken to provide the French layman with a 
guide, so to speak, to one division of world history. His first volume dealt with his- 
torical origins and early civilizations, including Greece. The present one has as its 
subtitle: Rome et la civilisation romaine; l'économie antique; Celtique, Germanie 
et monde romain; en marge de l'Empire: Iran, Chine et Inde; pensée orientale et 
science occidentale. With his wide knowledge, pleasant style, and ability to catch the 
essential meanings of things, Berr has achieved very considerable success. His method 
is to take books in the large series and use them as points of departure for the informa- 
tive essays that comprise his various chapters and subdivisions. More than half the 
book deals with the Roman West, and here it is government, law, and urbanization 
that particularly attract Berr. On the other hand, his relatively detailed summary of 
the Celtic world may chiefly interest readers of this Review. Synthesis, so far as it 
exists at all, is achieved*in the Roman section by parallels and indications of indebted- 
ness—fairly obvious ones, on the whole—to Greece and the ancient Near East. When 
it comes to the Far East, however, universal history recedes into the background, 
except, of course, that the horizon has been widened. There is no synthesis of signifi- 
cance, only separate accounts, where the lack of unity is further emphasized by the 
apparent necessity of going back into early origins. The topics discussed throughout 
the book constitute a rather arbitrary selection, the interpretations tend to be highly 
subjective, and brevity predominates. A dozen pages suffice for the chapter on Iranian 
civilization, six for Brahmanism and Buddhism. Nevertheless, we become aware of the 
difference between the "reflective East" and the "scientific West,” we gain an admira- 
tion for the "Roman miracle," and we are sobered, too, by the lag between man's 
intellectual achievement and his actual social progress. A reader who follows up the 
continuous, references to the books in the large series will get a firstrate education 
very pleasantly, Taken by itself, Berr's volume is an enthusiastic and scholarly sugges- 
tion of the varied pattern and stimulating challenge of antiquity. 
C. A. RosiNsoN, JR., Brown University 
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I. M. Lurr. Nemkhu v Egipte Novogo Tsarstva [The Nemhu in Egypt of the New Kingdom]. 
Vestnik drev. ist., no. 4, 1953. 

Epmunp I. Gorpon. Mesilim and Mesannipadda.—Are They Identical? Bull. Am. Soc. Orient. 
Research, Dec., 1953. 

EpmraIm À. SPEISER. The Hurrian Participation in the Civilization of Mesopotamia, Syria, 
and Palestine. Jour. World Hist., Oct., 1953. » 

Geora Haas, On the Occurrence of the Hippopotamus in the Iron Age of the Coastal Area of 
Israel (Tell Qasileh). Bull. 4m. Soc. Orient. Research, Dec., 1953. 

O. NEUGEBAUER. Babylonian Planetary Theory. Proc. Am. Philos. Soc., XCVIII, no. 1, 1954. 

A.-M. Bruner. Le Chroniste et ses sources. Rev. Biblique, Oct., 1953. 

E. NeureLD. The Rate of Interest and the Text of Nehemiah 5.11. Jewish Quar. Rev., Jan., 1954. 

SoLomoN Zzrriin, The Second Day of the Holidays in the Diaspora. Ibid. 

Wm. H. BnowNLEr. The Servant of the Lord in the Qumran Scfolls. Bull. Am. Soc. Orient. 
Research, Dec., 1953. 

G. RvckMANs. A propos des noms de parenté en safaitique. Rev. Biblique, Oct., 1953. 

A. 1, Tiumenev. K voprosu ob etnogeneze griecheskogo naroda [The question of the racial 
origin of the Greek people]. Vestnik drev. ist., no. 4, 1953. 

ARNE Furumark. Ágáüische Texte in griechischen Sprache. Eranos, LI, fasc. 3-4, 1953. 

GzonRcx M. À. HanFManx. Ionia, Leader or Follower. Harvard Stud. Class. Philol., LXI, 1953. 

G. Varer and F. Virar. Les dates de fondation de Megara Hyblaea et de Syracuse. Bull. Corr. 
Hell., LXXVI, no. 2, 1952. 

Raout Busquer, Marseille a-t-elle ou n'a-t-elle pas civilisé la Gaule? Rev. Aist., Jan.-Mar.; 1954. 
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Max MümL. Solons sogenannte yoeG@v Gxoxon im Lichte der antiken Überlieferung. Rhein. 
Mus. XCVI, no, 3, 1953. 

MarTa Sordi. La prima guerra sacra. Riv. filol., LXXXI, no. 4, 1953. 

Mazev Lane. The Generation of Peisis-ratus. Am. Jour. Philol., Jan., 1954. 

R. F. Witters. The Neodamodeis. Class. Philol., Jan., 1954. 

P. A. Bruwr. The Hellenic League against Persia. Historia. lI, Heft 2, 1953. 

J. LasansE. Chiffres et modes de répartition de la flotte grecque à l'Artémision et à Salamine. 
Bull. Corr. Hell., LXXVI, no. 2, 1952. 

Jonn Barns. Cimon and the First Athenian Expedition to Cyprus. Historia, II, Heft 2, 1953. 

G. B. KerFErD. The Date of Anaximenes. Mus, Helvet., XI, fasc. 2, 1954. 

Max Treur. Athen und Melos und der Meliendialog des Thukydides. Historia, II, Heft 3, 1954. 

Marra Sordi. La guerra tessalo-focese del v secolo. Riv. filol, LXXXI, no. 3, 1953. 

Antony E. RAuBITCHER. Philinos. Hesperia, Jan.-Mar., 1954. 

A. H. M. Jones. The Athenian Democracy and Its Critics. Cambridge, Hist. Jour., XI, no. 1, 1953. 

J. A. O. Larsen, The Judgment of Antiquity on Democracy. Class. Philol., Jan., 1954. 

Joser Finx. Das Homerporträt des 5 Jahrhunderts vor Christus. Welt als Gesch., XIII, Heft 4, 
1953- 

L:owEL Pearson. Real and Conventional Personalities in Greek History. Jour. Hist. Ideas, Jan., 
1954. 

Vrrrorio n1 Caprarus. Umanesimo e politica di Socrate. Parola del Passato, zasc. 31, 1953. 

J. H. Croon. Heracles at Lindus. Mnemosyne, Ser. IV, Voi. VI, fasc. 4, 1953. 

M. Dzrcounr. La légende de Kaineus. Rev. hist. relig., Oct.-Dec., 1953. 
K. K. ZeL'in. Osnovnye cherty ellinisma [The fundamental features of Hellenism]. Vestnik drev. 

` ist., nO. 4, 1953. P Jj 

K. M. KoLosova. Politicheskoe polozhenie gorodov v Bosporskom gosudarstve [The political 
situation of the cities of the Bosporan Kingdom]. Ibid. ` 

R. E. SmrrH. The Opposition to Agesilaus’ Foreign Policy, 394-371 s.c. Historia, YU, Heft 3, 
1954. 

H. D. WesrLaKz. The Sicilian Books of Theopompus PAili»sika. Ibid. 

Frirz R. Wüsr. Die Rede Alexanders des Grossen in Opis, Arrian VII 9-10. Ibid., Heft 2, 1953. 

Wiky THEILER, Schichten im 6 Buch ces Polybios. Hermes, LXXXI, no. 3, 1953. 

E. CavaicNac. Prix de terres dans la Grèce et l'Asie Mineure antiques, Rev. études grec., Jan. 
June, 1953. 

P. PouiLLoux. Promanties collectives et protocole delphique. Bull. Corr. Hell., LXXVI, no. 2, 
1952. 

ANDRÉ PicANIOL. Les Etrusques. Peuple d'Orient. Jour. World Hist., Oct., 1953. 

G. DuméziL. Ner- et Viro- dans les langues italiques. Ree. études iat., XXXI, 1953. 

STANLEY Barney Smrrm. Trinoctio abesse. Class. Jour., Maz., 1954. 

E. T. Sau Mon. Rome and the Latins—Il. Phoenix, Winter, 1953. 

J. Carcopino. Le traité d'Hasdrubal et la responsabilité de la deuxième guerre punique. Rev. 
études anc., July-Dec., 1953. 

GeroLD Watser. Die Ursachen des ersten rómisch-illyrischen Kriegs. Historia, II, Heft 3, 1954. 

Inst MÚLLER-SemEL. Q. Fabius Maximus Cunctator und die Consulwahlen der Jahre 215 und 
214 V. Chr. Rhein. Mus., XCVI, no..2, 1953. 

Jacques AyMarp. Scipion l'Africain et les chiens du Capizale. Rev. études lat., XXXI, 1953. 

Ruporr TiLL. Zu Plutarchs Biographie des älteren Cato. Hermes, LXXXI, nc. 4, 1953. 

H. H. ScurLanp. Ennius, Cato, and Surus. Class. Rev., Dec., 1953. 

S. L. Urcrenxo. Rimskoe rabovladel'theskoe obshchestvo v seredine II v. [The Roman slave- 
holding society at the middle of the second century]. Vestnik drev, ist., no. 4, 1953. 

Franz Búmer. Thematik und Krise der römischen Geschichtsschreibung im 2 Jahrhundert v. 
Chr. Historia, Il, Heft 2, 1953. 

T. Roserr S. Broucuron. Notes on Roman Magistrates. Ibid. 

J. Roucé. Voyages officiels en Mediterranée orientale à la fin de la République et au premier 
siècle de l'Empire. Rev. études anc., Tuly-Dec., 1953. 

Donar M. Ayers. Cato's Speech zgainst Murena. Class. four., Mar., 1954. 

WALTER ALLEN, Jr. Sallust's Political Career. Stud. Philol., Jan., 1954. 
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M. van DEN BRUWAENE. Précisions sur la teneur et l'importance du sénatus-consulte d'Octobre 
51 avant J.-C. Etudes class., Jan., 1953. 

P. Derourny. Histoire et éloquence d’après Cicéron. Ibid., Apr.July, 1953. 

ALBRECHT Dire. Zu den epistulae ad Caesarem senem. Mus. Helvet., XI, fasc. 2, 1954. 

Lormar Wickert. Caesars Sitz auf der Tribunenbank. Rhein. Mus., XCVI, no. 3, 1953. 

P. W. Harsu. The Role of the Ghost of Cicero in the Damnation of Antony. Class. Weekly, Feb. 
15, 1954. 

E. Sruarr SraveLY. Iudex Selectus. Rhein. Mus., XCVI, no. 3, 1953. 

F. G. Marr. Römische Bevolkerungsgeschichte und Inschriftenstatistik. Historia, II, Heft 3, 
1954. 

EnNsr Meyer. Neuere Erkenntnisse und Forschungen auf dem Gebiete des römischen Staatsrechts. 
Welt als Gesch., XIII, Heft 3, 1953. 

RunoLF HawsLiK. Horaz und Varro Murena. Rhein, Mus., XCVI, no. 3, 1953. 

RicHanp Bornw. Contribution a l'étude de l'administration romaine en Egypte. Hermes, LXXXI, 
no. 4, 1953. 

Erica Késrermann. Der pannonisch-delmatinische Krieg, 6-9 n. Chr. Ibid., no. 3, 1953. 

A. R. Burn. The Battle of the Medway, A.D. 43. History, June, 1953. 

J. Heurcow. Tarquitius Priscus et organization de l'ordre des haruspices sous l'empereur Claude. 
Latomus, Oct.-Dec., 1953. 

J. Coussin. Suétone Physiognomoniste dans les Vies des XII Césars, Rev. études lat., XXXI, 1953. 

J. Aymar. La Mégalopsychia de Yakto et la “Magnanimitas” de Marc-Aurèle. Rev. études anc., 
July-Dec., 1953. 

Pri MerLan. Plotinus and Magic. Isis, Dec., 1953. 

A. H. M. Jones. Military Chaplains in the Roman Army. Harvard Theol. Rev., Oct., 1953. 

Jacques Moreau. Sur la vision de Constantine. Rev. études anc., July-Dec., 1953. 

J. Hatincuats. Vertus universitaires selon Ausone. Ibid. 

WiLHELM EnssLiN. War Kaiser Theodosius I zweimal in Rom? Hermes, LXXXI, no. 4, 1953. 

. Jean Frirttozar. L'Inde et les échanges scientifiques dans l'antiquité. Jour. World Hist., Oct., 1953. 

GiLBERT BacNANI. The House of Trimalchio. 4m. Jour. Philol., Jan., 1954. 

J. Vazzeyo. Un passage de Estrabón, dislocado. Emerita, XX, no. 2, 1952. 

Cesar PÉMAN. Los toponimos antiguos del extremo Sur de España. Arch. esp. arqueol., XXVI, 
no. 1, 1953. 

A. Baril. Un estudio sobre el “garum.” La tasa del “portorium” en Hispania. Ibid. 

Luis MonTEAGUDO. Provincia de Coruña en Ptolomeo. Ibid. 

Giuseppe Marcuetri-Lonent, Religione e teatro. Ibid. 

Martin P. Nizsson. The Bacchic Mysteries of the Roman Age. Harvard Theol. Rev., Oct., 1953. 

E. R. GoopevoucH and C. B. WeLLEs. The Crown of Acanthus (?). Ibid. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL ÁRTICLES 


PIERRE Amer, Les combats mythologiques dans l'art mésopotamien du troisième et du début du 
second millénaire. Rev. archéol., Oct.-Dec., 1953. 

P. GILBERT. Le sens des portraits intacts d'Hatshepsout à Deir el Bahri. Chron. Egypte, July, 
1953. 

Hans G. GürERBOcK. New Excavations at Boghazkóy, Capital of the Hittites. Archaeology, 
Winter, 1953. 

A. DoucLas TusniNGHAM. Excavations at Dibon in Moab, 1952-53. Bull. Am. Soc. Orient. Re- 
search, Feb., 1954. 

Cr. Korr, La Bethel du Khirbet Garaba. Rev. Biblique, Oct., 1953. 

R. pe Vaux. Exploration de la région de Qumran. Ibid. 

Cart W. BLecen. King Nestor's Palace—New Discoveries. Archaeology, Winter, 1953. 

Homer A. THompson. Excavations in the Athenian Agora, 1953. Hesperia, Jan.-Mar., 1954. 

Jonn L. Caskey. Excavations at Lerna, 1952-1953. Ibid. 

RoserT E. Carrer. A Terracotta Tetrapod Dedication at Corinth. Ibid., Oct-Dec., 1953. 

Dororny B. Thompson. Three Centuries of Hellenistic Terracottas, I. B. and C. Ibid., Jan.-Mar., 
1954. 
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DANIEL SCHLUMBERGER. Surkh Kotal. A Late Hellenistic Temple in Bactria. Archacology, Winter, 
1953. 

Curisrine MircueLt, Stylistic Problems in Greek and Roman Archaistic Reliefs. Harvard Stud. 
Class. Philol., LXI, 1953. 

LioneL S. Casson. Sea-Digging. Archaeology, Winter, 1953. 

W. Derouau. Les récentes fouilles à Saint Pierre de Rome et la découverte du tombeau de Saint 
Pierre. Etudes class., Apr.—July, z953. 

M. P. Duvar. Chronique gallo-romaine. Rev. études anc., uly-Dec., 1953. 

J. J. Harr. Les résultats historiques des fouilles de Strasbourg. Historia, II, Heft 2, 1953. 

Luis Monrreacupo. Carta de Coruña romana. Emerita, XX, no. 2, 1952. 

A. Garcia v BELLIDOo. La excavación de la antigua ciudad cántabra de "Tuliobriga." Arch. esp. 
arqueol., XXVI, no. 1, 1953. 

Id. Dos "villae rusticae" romanas recientemente excavados. Ibid. 

Max Wegner. Roemische Herrscherbildnisse des zweiten Jahrhunderts in Spanien. Ibid. 

ANTONIO BELTRAN. Los monumentos en las monedas hispano-romanas. Ibid. 


INSCRIPTIONS, Coins, AND PAPYRI 


G. K, Jenxins and R. A. G. Carson. Greek and Roman Numismatics, 1940-1950. Historia, Il, 
Heft 2, 1953. 

Gronce E. MENDENHALL. Puppy and Lettuce in Northwes--Semitiz Covenant Making. Bull. Am. 
Soc. Orient. Research, Feb., 1954. 

W. KENDRICK PRITCHETT. The Attic Stelai, Part I. Hesperia, XXII, Oct.-Dec., 1953. 

C. Dunanr. Inscriptions de Delphes. Bull. Corr. Hell., LXXVI, no. 2, 1952. 

G. Daux. Un nouvel archonte delphique du 1” siècle av. J.-C. Ibid. 

J. Treneux. Etudes d'épigraphie délienne. Ibid. 

V. Grace. Timbres amphoriques trouvés a Délos. Ibid. 

G. Barpy. A propos des inscriptions grecques de Volubilis. Rev. études grec., Jan.—June, 1953. 

F. M. Heichelheim. Recent Discoveries in Ancient Economic History. Historia, II, Heft 2, 1953. 

J. C. Mann. "Honesta Missio" and the Brigetio Table. Hermes, LXXXI, no. 4, 1953. 

Giovanni Virucct. I Cicutii e la Fortuna Penate. Riv. filol., LXXXI, no. 3, 1953. 

J. SuoLanrt, Some Remarks on the Fasti Capitolini. Eranos, LI, fasc. 3-4, 1953. 

H. G. PrLaum. Ad CIL XVI 81. Historia, I1, Heft 3, 1954. 

Herserr Kros. Die publizierten lateinischen. Fragmente der Papyrussammlung der Oester- 
reichischen Nationalbibliothek. Chron. Egypte, July, 1953- 

J.-G. Février and G. Levi DELLA Vina. La ligne néopun que de l'inscription bilingue TRT” 
305. Rev. études anc., July-Dec., 1953. 

J. Guxx. “Epigraphica Tripolitana.” Ibid. 

M. Leyeune. Venetica, I-II. Latomus, Oct.-Dec., 1953. 

M. F. Bocrenko. Novaya nadpis’ v chest’ Akhilla Pontarkha [A new inscription in honor of the 
Pontarch Achilles]. Vestnik drev. ist., no. 4, 1953. 

J. Bousquer, La donation de L. Gellius Menogenes à Delphes et les Thermes de l'Est. Bull. Corr. 
Hell., LXXVI, no. 2, 1952. 

Lucerra Mowry. A Greek Inscription at Jathum in Transjordan. Bull. Am. Soc. Orient. Re- 
search, Dec., 1953. 

I. M. Diaxonov, M. M. Diaxonov, and V. A. Livsurrz. Parfianskii arkhiv iz drevnei Nisy [The 
Parthian Archives from Ancient Nysa]. Vestnik drev. ist., no. 4, 1953. 

Franz ÁrTHEIM, RuTH SrrEHL. Pahlawik und Parsik. Pa-ola del Passato, fasc. 31, 1953. 

J. T. Mau. Une inscription et une lettre en araméen christo-palestinien. Rev. Biblique, Oct., 1953. 


Medieval History 
Bernard J. Holm* 


ADVOCATES OF REFORM: FROM WYCLIF TO ERASMUS. Edited by Matthew 
Spinka, Waldo Professor of Church History, the Hartford Theological Seminary, 


1 Responsible only for the list of articles. 
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Hartford, Connecticut. [The Library of Christian Classics, Volume XIV.] (Phila- 
delphia, Westminster Press, 1953, pp. 399, $5.00.) "The Library of Christian Classics" 
is the title of a series which undertakes to provide in twenty-six volumes "the most 
indispensable Christian treatises written prior to the end of the sixteenth century." 
Such an enterprise at once raises the question whether in the case of a voluminous 
and many-sided author it is better to make an illustrative compendium culled from 
his total production or to present treatises in their entirety. The method here adopted 
is a compromise. Works of moderate length have been selected and translated with 
judicious excisions. The complete translations have been deposited in manuscript in 
the library of the Hartford. Theological Seminary. This volume includes examples 
from Wyclif, the Conciliarists, Hus, and Erasmus, The editor, Professor Matthew 
Spinka, has written the brief and admirable introductions. Wyclif and Erasmus were 
translated by Ford Lewis Battles, the Conciliarists by James Kerr Cameron, and Hus 
by the editor. The two works of Wyclif selected are On the Pastoral Office, in which 
his zeal for moral reform is exhibited, and On the Eucharist, which explains the 
grounds for his rejection of the doctrine of transubstantiation. From among the Con- 
ciliarists two Germans were chosen, Henry of Langenstein and Dietrich of Niehm, 
one Frenchman, John Gerson, and a Scot resident in Paris, John Major. D'Ailly was 
omitted because his views, though influential, were largely borrowed. The tract 
chosen for Hus is the treatise On Simony rather than the De Ecclesia because this 
already is available in English, whereas the work on simony bas hitherto been accessi- 
ble only in Czech. The editor, who is thoroughly at home in the period and for whom 
Czech is the mother tongue, is able to supply not only an excellent translation but an 
orientation in the contemporary literature. The example from Erasmus is the 
Enchiridion. 'The De servo arbitrio will appear in a later volume. One may regret 
that the Ratio theologiae was not chosen, but on the whole the Enchiridion may well 
be the most representative example. The entire volume throughout exhibits fine 
craftsmanship and, although excisions occasioned a pang to those who had laboriously 
translated the entire works, the reader rejoices in their fortitude. 
Rotanp H. Banton, Yale University 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF LUCREZIA BORGIA. By Maria Bellonci. Translated by 
Bernard and Barbara Wall. (New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1953, pp. 343, $5.00.) The 
lurid reputation of Lucrezia Borgia has long since been laid to rest, and she is now 
known to have been a rather colorless and passive individual whose historical interest 
is to be found chiefly in the extraordinary environment in which she lived. A full- 
length biography of her will therefore deal with her surroundings in some detail, and 
the nature of the book will depend largely on those aspects of her surroundings which 
the author chooses to emphasize. This book—which is an abridged translation of 
a work which first appeared in Italy in 1939—stresses personal relationships, especially 
the marital and extramarital relationships of the men and women who come into the 
story. Nobody would deny the abundance of available material for this subject. In my 
opinion, Signora Bellonci has made far too much of this material, from the standpoint 
of good history and even of good reading. Along with this there goes a great deal of 
psychological analysis, frequently based on conjecture. The special emphasis of this 
book seems to be related to a strong conviction ón the author's part of the importance 
of women in history. For example, on the basis of statements made in various places, 
the origins of the French invasion of Italy in 1494 could be described in distinctly 
feministic terms. The story would go somewhat as follows: Beatrice d’Este, wife of 
Ludovico the Moor, was jealous of the wife of the young duke of Milan. Consequently 
she urged Ludovico to invite the French into Italy (p. 25). Charles VIII insisted on 
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making the invasion; “even the beautiful queen, Anne of Brittany, had failed to 
deflect the King from his purpose” (p. 61). Eleanora of Aragon, mother of Beatrice, 
had been able to persuade her daughter to temper the ambitions of Ludovico. (This is 
on page 174; Beatrice seems to have changed since page 25.) Therefore Eleanora's 
death in 1493 was a national misfortune. Beatrice died in 1497, “and the political 
situation deteriorated” (p. 174). The book seems to be based on solid research, includ- 
ing the study of -unpublished material in Italian erchives. The interests of the author 
are so narrowly personal, however, that only a very sketchy and inadequate account is 
given of the political situation in Italy at that crucial period. The reader who wishes 
to learn about Lucrezia Borgia should turn to the older biography by Gregorovius. It 
should be added that this translation omits perhaps a third or more of the Italian 
text and completely eliminates tke notes, of which there are twenty-five pages in the 
original, and a section of about thirty pages containing selections from contemporary 
documents. WiLLiam GILBERT, University of Kansas 


GENERAL AND POLITICAL 


E. N. Jounson. American Mediaevalists and Today. Speculum, Oct., 1953. 

Fr. GALABERT. Joseph Calmette [1873—:952], sa vie, son ceuvre. Ann. du Midi, July, 1953. 

J. CorroraNr. Bibliographie de M. Joseph Calmette. Ibid. 

J. CALMETTE. Souvenirs de mes premiers voyages d'études =n Espagne. Ibid. 

RoGER AunrxT. Albert de Meyer (1887-1952). Rev. belge, XXXI, nos. 2-3, 1953. 

L. van DER Essen, Le Professeur Albert de Meyer, 1887-1952. Rev. d'hist. ecclés., XLVIII, nos. 
1-2, 1953. 

Karu FERDINAND Werner. Hauptstrómungen der neueren französischen Mittelalterforschung. 
Welt als Gesch., no. 3, 1953. 

F. VERCANTEREN, Travaux relatifs à l'histoire du Moyen Age (1949-1951). Moyen âge, nos. 
1-2, 1953. 

O. G. S. Crawrorp, The Symbols Carved on Stonehenge. 4nziquiiy, Mar., 1954. 

Francis P. Macoun, Jr. The Sutton Hoo Ship-Burial: A Chronolcgical Bibliography. Speculum, 
Jan., 1954. 

P. CouncxrLs. Sur quelques textes littéraires relatifs aux grandes invasions. Rev. belge, no. 1, 
1953. 

MicHaEL Grant. Attila the Hun. Hist. Today, Mar., 1954. 

RaouL Busquer. Marseille a-t-elle ou n'a-t-elle pas civilisé la Gaule? Rev. hist., Jan.-Mar., 1954. 

RicHarp E. SuLLivan. The Carolingian Missionary and the Pagan. Speculum, Oct., 1953. 

ALLEN CaBaniss. Motives for Conversion in the Mission cf St. Anskar. Lutheran Quar., Nov., 
1953. | 

Ricwarp E. SuLLivan. Early Medieval Missionary Activity: A Comparative Study of Eastern and 
Western Methods. Churah Hist., Mar., 1954. 

Herston Ficerenau. Karl der Grosse und das Kaiserturn. Mitteilungen des Instituts f. Oester- 
reich. Geschichtsforschung, nos. 3-4, 1953. 

WALTER ULLMANN. The Origins of the Ottonianum. Cambridge Hist. Jour., XI, no. 1, 1953. 

Davip DoucLas. Edward the Confessor, Duke William of Normandy, and the English Succession. 
Eng. Hist. Rev., Oct, 1953. 

RICHARDO DEL Arco. Notas biográficas del Rev Alfonso I el Batallador. Bol. Real Acad. de la 
hist., July-Sept., 1953. 

P. Bonenrant. L'origine des villes brabanconnes et la “route” de Bruges à Cologne. Rev. belge, 
XXXI, nos. 2-3, 1953. 

SipNEY Parner. Norwich's Three Geoffreys. Speculum, Oct, 1953. 

Lavy SrENTON. Roger of Howden and Benedict. Eng. Hist. Rev., Oct, 1953. 

Gina Fasori. L'unione della Sicilia all’ Aragone. Riv. stor. ital., LEV, no. 3, 1953. 

Deno GeanaxopPLos. Michael VIII Palaeologus and the Urion of Lyons (1274). Harvard Theol. 
Rev., Apr., 1953. 

Micraez R. Powickr. The General Obligation to Cavalr* Service under Edward 1. Speculum, 
Oct., 1953. 
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Josern H. Danmus, Richard H and the Church. Cath. Hist. Rev., Jan., 1954. 

J. Marx. Robert de Boron et Glastonbury. Moyen âge, nos. 1-2, 1953. 

Ch. Lays, La date exacte de la mort d'Arnoul, comte de Valenciennes. Ibid. 

S. Harrison THomson. Pro Saeculo XIV. Speculum, Oct., 1953. 

C. Backvis. Rapports entre la Pologne et l'Occident, tout particulièrement l'Empire Germanique, 
au moyen áge. Rev. belge, XXXI, no. 1, 1953. 

Rozert L, Worrr. Mortgage and Redemption of an Emperor's Son: Castile and the Latin 
Empire of Constantinople. Speculum, Jan., 1954. 

KzwNzTH M. Sprron. Archbishop Pierre d'Ameil in Naples and the Affair of Aimon III of 
Geneva (1363-1364). Ibid., Oct., 1953. 

STEFAN Nowax. Le probléme de la Renaissance dans l'historiographie américaine [in Polish; 
French summary]. Kwartalnik historyczny (Warsaw), LX, no. 2, 1953. 

Bruno Amir. Solothurn und das Reich von den Ottonen bis zum westfälischen Frieden. 
Schweizer, Zeitschr. f. Geseh., no. 3, 1953. 

J. Vicens, La politique européenne du royaume d'Aragon-Catalogne sous Jean II (1458-1479). 
Ann. du Midi, July, 1953. 

Davi» WiLLiams. The Welsh Tudors: The Family of Henry VII. Hist. Today, Feb., 1954. 

Rosario Romeo. Le scoperte americane nella coscienza italiana del Cinquecento [cont.]. Riv. 
stor, ital., no. 3, 1953. 

Denis Sor. The Historical Role of the Turk Empire. Jour, World Hist., Oct., 1953. 


EcoNoMic 


Henri Dusken. Quelques observations sur le sens du mot villa. Moyen âge, nos. 1-2, 1953. 

M. Lasroussz. Monnaie gauloise “à la roue" trouvée prés de Labruguière (Tarn.). Ann. du Midi, 
July, 1953. 

HerBERT JANKUHN. Der frinkisch-friesische Handel zur Ostsee im frühen Mittelalter. Viertel- 
jahrsch. f. Soz. u. Wirtschaftsgesch., XL, no. 3. 

Marc Brocn. Mutations monétaires dans l'ancienne France [part II]. Annales (Paris), Oct.-Dec., 
1953. 

.M. Garaun. Les circonscriptions administratives du comté de Poitou et les auxiliaires du comte 
au x* siécle. Moyen áge, nos. 1—2, 1953. 

LéopoLp Gfwicor. Sur les témoignages d'accroissement de la population en Occident du xi? au 
xut? siècle. Jour. World Hist., Oct., 1953. 

D. Van Derverenne. Note sur une charte originale octroyée par le Comte de Flandre à ses 
tenanciers de Berquin et de Steenwerck (1160). Bull. Commission royale d'hist. (Brussels), 
no, 4, 1953. 

VoLxerT Prarr. Die Einnahmen der römischen Kurie am Ende des 12. Jahrhunderts. Viertel- 
jahrsch. f. Soz. u. Wirtschaftsgesch., XL, no. 2. 

Cu. Hicouner. L'occupation du sol du pays entre Tarn et Garonne au Moyen Age. Ann. du 
Midi, July, 1953. ; 

Y. Renouaro. La capacité du tonneau bordelais au Moyen Age. Ibid. 

Pu. Wozre, Les bouchers de Toulouse du xn? au xv* siècle, Ibid. 

A. GRUNZWEIG. Les incidences internationales des mutations monétaires de Philippe le Bel. 
Moyen âge, nos. 1-2, 1953. 

RavMoND ve Roover. Il trattato di fra Santi Rucellai sul cambio, il monte comune e il monte 
delle doti. Archivio stor. ital., no. 1, 1953. 

Enrico Frumr. Economia e vita privata dei fiorentini nelle rilevazioni statistiche di Giovanni 
Villani. Ibid., no. 2, 1953. 

E. Sr. Jonn Brooks. 14th Century Monastic Estates in Meath. Jour. Royal Soc. Antiquaries of 
Ireland, LXXXIII, part 2, 1953. 

Hemra Biirrner. Die Erschliessung des Simplon als Fernstrasse. Schweizer. Zeitsch. f. Gesch., 
no, 4, 1953. 

Ricuanp Konerzxe. Entrepreneurial Activities of Spanish and Portuguese Noblemen in Medieval 
Times. Explorations in Entrepreneurial Hist., VI, no. 2, 1953. 

H. Van WrnvEKE. Les "Statuts" Latins et les "Statuts" Français de la Hanse Flamande de 
Londres. Bull, Commission royale d'hist., no. 3, 1953. 
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C. D. Ross and T. B. Pues. Materials for the Study of Baronial Incomes in Fifteenth-Century 
England. Ec. History Rev., Dec., 1953. 

P. Ramsey. Overseas Trade in the Reign of Henry VII: The Evidence of Customs Accounts. Ibid. 

Jerome Brum. The Beginnings of Large-Scale Private Landownership in Russia. Speculum, Oct., 
1953. 

PETER CHARANIs, Economic Factors in the Decline of the Byzantine Empire. Jour. Ec. Hist., Fall, 
1953. 


LEGAL 


Mario GricnascHI. L'elezione del “Rex Romanorum Semper Augustus” nel “Defensor Pacis" di 
Marsilio da Padova. Riv. stor. ital., no. 3, 1953. 

Fræna Garratt. Die königlichen Freibriefe für Uri “on 1231-1353 und ihre Ueberlieferung 
durch Ägidius Tschudi. Schweizer Zeitsch. f. Gesch., no. 4, 1953. 

Brian Trerney. Ockham, Conciliar Theory and the Canonists. Jour. Hist. Ideas, Jan., 1954. 

L. Genicor. De la "noblesse" au “lignage.” Le cas des Boneffe. Rev. belge, XXXL no. 1, 1953. 

Leo Srrauss. Maimonides’ Statement on Political Scienze. Jewish Research, XXII, 1953. 


BYZANTINE AND MUZSLIM 

BERNHARD SINOGOWITZ. Die Begriffe Reich, Macht und Herrschaft in byzantinischen Kultur- 
bereich. Saeculum, no. 4, 1953. 

C. A. RazecH Rapromp. Justiniana Prima (Tsaritsin Grad): A 6th Century City in Southern 
Serbia. Antiquity, Mar., 1954. 

GorrHAnD Jáscuke. Die Eroberung Konstantinopels im Jahre 1453 und ihre Bedeutung für 
Geschichte und Gegenwart. Welt als Gesch., no. 4, 1953. 

Jo A. Wison. Islamic Culture and Archaeology. Middle East Jour., Winter, 1954, no. 1. 


ECCLESIASTICAL AND THEDLOGICAL 


Rogerr M. Grant. Gnosis Revisited. Church Hist., Mar., 1954. 

A, Housstau. Vers une édition critique de S. Irénée. Rew. d’hist. ecclés., XLVIII, nos. 1-2, 1953. 

E. Honiomann. Un travail fondamental sur l’histoire de l'Eglise d'Arménie de 325 à 700. Ibid. 

Maurice Coens. L'hagiographie franconienne dans quelques publications récentes. Analecta 
Bollandiana, LXXI, fasc. 3-4, 1953. 

M. Anbrigu. Le sacre épiscopal d’après Hincmar de Eeims. Rev. d'hist, ecclés., XLVIII, nos. 
1-2, 1953. 

Tu. Mayer. Die Anfänge der Reichenau. Zeirsch. f. d. Gesch. des Oberrheins, no. 2, 1953. 

Sisrer Mary VINCENTINE GRIPKEY. Mary Legends in Italian Manuscripts in the Major Libraries 
of Italy. Part II: Groups IV-V. Mediaeval Stud., XV, 1953. 

H. SiLvesTrRE. Sur une des causes de la grande expansion de l'ordre canonial dans le diocèse de 
Liège aux x° et x1? siècles. Rev. belge, XXXI, no. 1, 1953. 

Pauz Grosyean. Vie de S. Rumon. Vie, Invention et Miracles de S. Nectan [once listed by 
John Leland]. Analecta Bollandiana, LXXI, fasc. 3-4» 1953. 

Damien Van DEN ENDE. Un nouveau compiement à le Vita beatae Herlucae. Ibid. 

J. Lecrerco. Le premier traité authentique de S. Bernard? Rev. d'hist. ecclés., XLVIII, nos. 1-2, 
1953- 

Leopozn Griz. Ein unbekannter Brief Bernhards von Clairvaux. Mitteilungen des Instituts f. 
österr. Geschichtsforschung, nos. 3-4, 1953. 

A. DE Meyer et J. M. De-Smer. Notes sur quelques sources littéraires relatives à Guigue I°", 
cinquième prieur de la Grande Chartreuse. Rev. d’hist. ecclés., XLVIII, nos. 1-2, 1953. 

R. J. Brenrano. Whithorn and York. Scottish Hist. Rev., Oct., 1953. 

J. Leczerco. Ecrits Monastiques sur la Bible aux x1"-x11:* siècles. Mediaeval Stud., XV, 1953. 

A. Limoxs. Quatre textes inédits concernant la Confrérie de Saint-Eloy de Bruxelles. Bull, Commis. 
sion royale d'hist., no. 4, 1953. 

«H. Brucx. De Werken die Johannes de Beka niet geschreven heeft. Archief voor de Geschiedenis 
van het aartsbisdom Utrecht, no. 1, 1953. 

H. J. J. Scxocrens. Necrologie van het Kartuizerconvent van Monnikhuizen. Ibid. 

BAUDOUIN DE Garrrier. La vie de S. Bernardin du manuscrit de Rouge-Cloître. Analecta Bol- 
landigna, LXXI, fasc. 3-4, 1953. 
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E. DELARUELLE. Les Papes, les Dominicains et la Faculté de Théologie de Toulouse aux xni? 
et xiv? siècles. Ann. du Midi, July, 1953. 

Y. Dossar. Le chroniqueur Guillaume de Puylaurens était-il chapelain de Raymond VII ou 
notaire de l'inquisition toulousaine? Ibid. 

ANTON C. Pecis. St. Bonaventura, St. Francis and Philosophy. Mediaeval Stud., XV, 1953. 

WiLLiam DuwPHy. The Similarities between Certain Questions of Peter of Auvergne's Com- 
mentary on the Metaphysics and the Anonymous Commentary on the Physics attributed to 
Siger of Brabant. Ibid. 

N. M. Harine. A Hitherto Unknown Commentary on Boethius’ De Hebdomadibus Written by 
Clarenbaldus of Arras. Ibid. 

G. MoLLar, Jean de Cardaillac, un prélat réformateur du clergé au xiv? siècle. Rev. d'hist. 
ecclés., XLVIII, nos. 1-2, 1953. 

A. Hyma. Een vergeten werk van Geert Groote. Nederlands Archief voor ' Kerkgeschiedenis, XL, 
NO. 2, 1954. . 

A. J. Visser. De Efficacia Sacramentorum bij Bonaventura en Duns Scotus. Ibid. 

C. G. N. pz Vooys. Middelnederlandse vertalingen van Thomas a Kempis’ Hortulus Rosarum. 
Ibid. 

ANNELIESE Mater. Zu einigen Problemen der Ockhamforschung. Archivum Franciscanum. His- 
toricum, Jan., 1953. 

Vicroriy Doucer. Le Studium Franciscain de Norwich en 1337 d'après le Ms Chigi B.V.66 de 
la Bibliothèque Vaticane, Ibid. 

Bonifacius Munier. Kardinaal Willem van Enckenvoirt (1464-1534) en de overdracht der 
temporaliteit van het Bisdom Utrecht, Mededelingen van het Nederlands Historisch Instituut 
te Rome, Vil, 1953. 

J. Josep Ryan. Letter of an Anonymous French Reformer to a Byzantine Official in South Italy: 
De simoniaca heresi (Ms Vat. lat. 3830). Mediaeval Stud., XV, 1953. 


MEDIEVAL AND RENAISSANCE LEARNING 


G. Despr. Le scriptorium de Waulsort au x1? siècle, Moyen âge, nos. 1-2, 1953. 

J. Y. Mucxzs. The Personal Letters between Abelard and Heloise: Introduction, Authenticity 
and [Latin] Text. Mediaeval Stud., XV, 1953. 

Hans Lissescnürz. Das 12, Jahrhundert und die Antike. Archiv f. Kulturgesch., no. 3, 1953. 

MarsHaLL CLacerr. Medieval Mathematics and Physics: A Check List of Microfilm Reproduc- 
tions. Isis, Dec., 1953. 

Id. The Medieval Latin Translations from the Arabic of the Elements of Euclid, with Special 
Emphasis on the Versions of Adelard of Bath. Ibid., June, 1953. 

Lynn THORNDIKE, Vatican Mediaeval Medical Manuscripts. Jour. Hist. Medicine, July, 1953. 

Donoruy M. ScnuzLian. An Introduction to the History of Medicine, 1498. Bull. Hist. Medicine, 
Sept.-Oct., 1953. 

Ceci Rorx. The Qualifications of Jewish Physicians in the Middle Ages. Speculum, Oct., 1953. 

Lynn THornpikE. Mediaeval Magic and Science in the Seventeenth Century. Ibid. 

Sisrer Rrramary BranLeY. Backgrounds of the Title Speculum in Mediaeval Literature. Ibid., 
Jan., 1954. E 

A. R. Nyxz, Libro Conplido en los Juizios de las Estrellas. Ibid. 

Ennesr Mainz. The Credo of a Fourteenth Century Karaite. Proc. Am. Acad. Jewish Research, 
XXII, 1953. 

O. NEUGEBAUER. The Horoscope of Ceionius Rufius Albinus. 4m. jai. Philol., Oct., 1953. 

GzoncE Boas. A Fourteenth-Century Cosmology. Proc. Am. Philos. Soc., XCVIII, no. 1, 1954. 

S. Pines. Un précurseur bagdadien de la théorie de l'impetus. Isis, Sept., 1953. 

Leicester BRADNER. Renaissance Scholarship in America. Renaissance News, VII, Spring, 1954. 

GIUSEPPE BirLANOovicH. Il Petrarca, il Boccaccio, Zanobi da Strada e le tradizioni dei testi della 
Cronaca di Ugo Falcando e di alcune Vite di Pontefici. Rinascimento, June, 1953. 

Ernesr H. Wir.KINs, Petrarch's Ecclesiastical Career. Speculum, Oct., 1953. 

Crom Grayson. Studi su Leon Battista Alberti. Rinascimento, June, 1953. 

GIOVANNI SORANZO. Lorenzo il Magnifico alla morte del padre e il suo primo balzo verso la 
Signoria. Archivio stor. ital., no. 1, 1953. a 
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Curris WiLsox. Pomponazzi’s Criticism of Calculator. Isis, Dec., 1953. 
Franzo Mazzini. Fortuna storica di Raffaelle nel Cinquecento. Rinascimento, June, 1953. 


LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 

Fernanp Mossé. Bibliographica Gotica. A Biblicgraphy of Wri-ings on the Gothic Language. 
First Supplement: Corrections and Additions to the Middle of 1953. Mediaeval Stud., XV, 
1953. 

Roserr B. Tare. Mythology in Spanish Historiography of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. 
Hispanic Rev., Jan., 1954. 

RonaLo N. WarPorr. Two Notes on Charlemagne's Journey to the East. The French Transla- 
tion of the Latin Legend by Pierre of Beauvais Romance Philcl., Nov., 1953, and Feb., 1954. 

Francis P. MAGOUN, Jr. Chaucer's Ancient and Biblical World. Mediaeval Stud., XV, 1953. 

ALEX. J. Denomy. Concerning the Accessibility of Arabic Influences to the Earliest Provençal 
Troubadours. Ibid. ° 

WiLuiam W. Hxisr. Four Old French Versions cf the Fifteen Signs before the Judgement. Ibid. 

P. FrancasreL, La légende arthurienne et le Graal. ‘Annales (Paris), Oct-Dec., 1953. 

RoLaND BLenner-Hasserr, Autobiographical Aspects cf Chaucer's Franklin. Speculum, Oct., 
1953. 

ARTS AND ARCHITECTURE 

Raymonp Rey. La basilique carolingienne de Saiat-Sernin, d’après un texte de Raban Maur sur 
les autels et les reliques. Rev. archéol., July-Sept., 1953. 

E. Lamserr. La tradition visigothe en Occident et dans l'art omeiyade d'Espagne. Ann. du 
Midi, July, 1953. : 

KENNETH Jonn Conant., Mediaeval Academy Excavations at Cluny, VIII—Final Stages of the 
Project. Speculum, Jan., 1954. 

J. CaLmerre, L'iconographie toulousaine de Louis XI. Anz. du Midi, July, 1953. 

Harny Boser, André Beauneveu and Mehun-sur-Yèvre. Speculum, Oct., 1953. 

HENRIETTE VAN Dam van IsseLT. Reminiscenties in Michelangelo's fresco “de Bekering van 
Saul” in de Cappella Paolina. Mededelingen vas het Nederlands Historisch Instituut te Rome, 
VIL, 1953. 


Modern European History 


BRITISH EMPIRE, COMMONWEALTH, AND IRELAND 
Leland H. Carlson? 


HISTORY OF THE DUCHY OF LANCASTER. Volume 1, 1265-1603. By Robert 
. Somerville, Clerk of the Council and Keeper of the Records of the Duchy of Lancaster. 
(London, Chancellor and Council of the Duchy of Lancaster, 1953, pp. xxv, 702, 
£3:10s.) No student of English history can have failed to wonder a bit about that 
peculiar institution, the Duchy of Lancaster. In orcer to provide a scholarly account of 
its antiquities, the Duchy itself now publishes this first of two volumes by the clerk of 
its council, and Mr. Somerville proves himself a "worthy follower of the tradition of 
historical research among English civil servants. Ee has divided the volume into two 
nearly equal parts of historical text and lists of officers, These last alone make the book 
of great value for future researchers in the administrative history of the fourteenth, 
. fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries. Of the text, the first eight chapters treat the forma- 
tion of the Duchy as the patrimony of the house cf Lancaster from Edmund Crouch- 
back through Henry of Bolingbroke. The other halt of the text describes its vicissitudes 
and development as a royal institution. Mr. Somerville explains how the Duchy has 
been preserved as a separate inheritance of the monarchs, though the title has generally 


1 Responsible only for the list of articles. 
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been merged in the crown, and he describes the relationship of the county palatine to 
the larger Duchy. In this volume he has not yet explained why the Duchy has survived, 
though he seems to suggest that it was because of superior administration, and the 
second volume is intended to include a fuller discussion of the administration. The 
author's eyes rarely stray from the Duchy as a legal and constitutional entity. One 
seldom feels that he is reading about a European principality—not even when John 
of Gaunt was duke. For the most part also the chapters follow each other chronologi- 
cally reign by reign, and the reader has to pick up the broken threads of the story 
chapter by chapter. Again, Mr. Somerville appears desirous of encouraging the use of 
the Duchy records, and he allows something of the archivist to creep into his account. 
This has the advantage of making his book valuable as an introduction to the records, 
but the space given to some incidents seems to be determined rather by available 
material than by historical significance, Readers will not find all parts of the book of 
equal interest, then, but there is something here for every student of these three 
centuries of English history. Mr. Somerville's slips are very few; there is a full, though 
not complete, index; the book is handsomely produced and sumptuously illustrated by 
fifteen plates and a colored frontispiece which reproduces the Lancastrian arms from 
the agamen medieval Great Cowchers of the Duchy. . 

Fren A. CaZzL, JR., University of Connecticut 


^ 


THE LETTERS OF JAMES THE FOURTH, 1505-1513. Calendared by Robert Kerr 
Hannay, H. M. Historiographer in Scotland. Edited with a Biographical Memoir and 
an Introduction by R. L. Mackie, Assisted by Anne Spilman, [Publications of the 
Scottish History Society, Third Series, Volume XLV.] (Edinburgh, T. and A. 
Constable for the Society, 1953, pp. Ixxii, 338, 8.) This calendar of the later corre- 
spondence of James IV was the last scholarly task undertaken by the late Professor 
Hannay before his death in 1940. He left the work unfinished, and in the fullness of 
time R. L. Mackie completed tbe calendar and supplied the volume with a solid and 
lucid introduction, This introduction deals almost entirely with foreign affairs, as is 
proper, since the great majority of the letters have to do with this subject: with Scot- 
land's dealings with Denmark, then engaged in the attempt to suppress the Swedish 
rebellion, and, above all, with Scotland's relations with England and France. James's 
difficulty was that he was the sworn ally of both countries; he and his chief diplomatic 
agent, Andrew Forman, did their ineffectual best to prevent trouble from developing 
between them, and also—very ambitiously—to bring about a general pacificatión in 
Europe so that James might sail on the crusade which was so near to his heart. Scot- 
land, however, counted for little in the councils of Europe, and James was caught up 
in a set of circumstances completely beyond his power to control When the war 
between England and France finally came, James chose to remain faithful to the auld 
alliance. Flodden was the result. The present work is helpful in elucidating the Scottish 
role in these transactions, but this reviewer shares Mr. Mackie's implied regret that 
Professor Hannay did not undertake the more difficult but far more useful task, for 
which he was admirably equipped, of preparing a complete text and translation of 
James's letters, many of which are unpublished. This ought to be done, and then 
perhaps it will be possible to have the badly needed full-length biography of this king, 
whose reign is in many ways the watershed between medieval and modern times in 
Scottish history. Maurice Ler, Jr., Princeton University 


STEPHEN VAUGHAN, FINANCIAL AGENT OF HENRY VIII: A STUDY OF 
FINANCIAL RELATIONS WITH THE LOW COUNTRIES. By W. C. Richardson. 
[Louisiana State University Studies, Number 3.] (Baton Rouge, Louisiana State 
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University Press, 1953, pp. viii, 102, $1.50.) While Professor Richardson was going 
through the archival material for his study of Tudor chamber administration (reviewed 
in this journal in July, 1953) he came upon the trail of Stephen Vaughan, financial 
agent of Henry VIII in Antwerp from 1544 to 1527. This essay is a by-product of the 
larger work. Stephen Vaughan was a member, and eventually governor, of the 
Merchant Adventurers Company who entered Cromwell's service as a minor diplo- 
matic agent in 1530. His first important mission was an effort to persuade Tyndale to 
return to the true faith, to give up his Lutheran views, and to come back to England. 
Sometime after this Vaughan was a member of one of the embassies whose ultimate 
objective was an alliance between England and the Lutheran princes of Germany. 
Later he visited Denmark, acted as diplomatic agent at Brussels, and conducted the 
negotiations for a marriage between Henry VIII znd the duchess of Milan. His real 
importance, however, begins with the year 1544, when in the face of the unprecedented 
need for money for the French war he began to try t» borrow from the Low Countries 
bankers such as the Schetz, the Fuggers, and the Hallers. Although he did succeed in 
getting something like £272,000 in loans from the shrewd Continental bankers with 
the assistance of a first-class rogue named Jasper Dowche or Ducci, he seems to have 
been grandly taken by them. Of the total amount which he borrowed, 40,000 crowns 
took the form of jewels paid for at outlandish prizes, 30,000 pounds Flemish was in 
fustians which then had to be sold for whatever thzy would fetch, and 27,000 pounds 
was in letters of credit from Italian houses in London which, of course, were subject 
to heavy discounts. Moreover the loans were for short terms, subject to premiums for 
renewal, and carried very high rates of interest, Historically, Vaughan's operations in 
Antwerp were significant only because he had established English credit in the Low 
Countries and by his dealings with the European bankers paved the way for extended 
foreign loans in later years. He began that chain of borrowings which was not termi- 
nated until Thomas Gresham paid off the last remaining bonds in 1572. This small 
volume has a special interest because it represents an attempt on the part of the 
Louisiana State University Press to reproduce typescript copy in some form of offprint 
at a low cost. The text is readable, and the process might well be followed by other 
publishers in bringing out similar studies without to much investment. 
F, C. Drerz, University of Illinois 


THE MUSCOVY MERCHANTS OF 1555. By T. S. Willan, Reader in History in the 
University of Manchester. (Manchester, Manchestez University Press, 1953, pp. viii, 
141, 16s.) Occupation «with economic history and the trends within this field which 
have developed recently mark an important departure from the traditional approach. 
Just as in the nineteenth century prevailing habits in political history with their 
romantic or dogmatic attitudes were replaced by sober, analytical methods, so the 
twentieth century has brought similar changes for zconomic history. A tradition is 
being built which envisages the discovery, evaluation, and publication of new and 
meaningful sources helpful in explaining economic forces “wie [sie] eigentlich 
gewesen." Attention is thezeby focused on men, methods, and account books rather 
than on general propositions, definitions, and economic dogmas. Willan's book on 
the Muscovy merchants constitutes economic history writing of this type. Like many 
others, it does not make for lively reading, but it does present useful information. 
Willan investigates separately the life history of the two hundred charter members of 
the Muscovy Company; he describes their loca] background, their general business 
activities, their participation in other ventures—banking, foreign trade (Guinea), 
mining, farming—and occasionally their profits, losses, and financial standing as shown 
by last wills and other sources. By describing their style of life, whether they belonged 
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to the nobility, merchant class, or rentier group, their participation in civil and 
political affairs, and their relationships among each other as well as with court and 
parliament, the author illustrates interconnections of the political and economic scenes. 
He also draws sociological conclusions and discusses the continuation by the second 
generation of the successful merchants’ wealth, work, and social relationships. 
Unfortunately, the fire of 1666 destroyed the records of the Muscovy Company; there- 
fore, Willan's book cannot answer any better than others our numerous questions 
about the transactions of the Muscovy Company and the relations of Russia and 
England. But though we must avoid generalizing, it does succeed in giving a picture 
of the merchant society of sixteenth-century England, its concrete business affairs, and 
its sociological structure. These aspects constitute a necessary and solid contribution. 
' Wazraer Kircuner, University of Delaware 


CAMDEN MISCELLANY. Volume XX. A BRIEFE COLLECTION OF THE 
QUEENES MAJESTIES MOST HIGH AND MOST HONOURABLE COURTES 
OF RECORDES. By Richard Robinson. Edited by R. L. Rickard, Assistant Librarian, 
New College, Oxford. THE HASTINGS JOURNAL OF THE PARLIAMENT OF 
1621. Edited by Lady de Villiers, Fellow of Somerville College, Oxford. THE 
MINUTE BOOK OF JAMES COURTHOPE. Edited by Orlo Cyprian Williams. 
[Camden Third Series, Volume LXXXIII.] (London, Royal Historical Society, pp. vi, 
36; xi, 46; xv, 91, 1953.) The present collection comprises materials dating from the 
closing years of the reign of Elizabeth to the reign of William III. The first document, . 
MS. no, 325, at New College, Oxford, is an extension of Alexander Fisher's "Description 
of the Courts of Justice in England" (P.R.O. State Papers Domestic Eliz. CX, no. 19), 
chiefly interesting for its identification of Elizabethan court officers and for its con- 
firmation of existing knowledge such as the association of the Court of Chancery with 
cases of equity (p. r4). It establishes also that the hearing of poor men's causes had 
apparently shifted since Wolsey's time from Chancery to Requests, although both had 
become known as courts of conscience (p. 24). Inasmuch as Robinson dedicates his 
work to Sir John Puckering, Lord Keeper of the Great Seal, it is not surprising that 
he should trace the origin of the title Star Chamber, not to its many windows or to 
its roof decorated with stars, but to "the Lords of the Nobylytye according to their 
Callinge,” who in this court “do shine forth by their Vertues of pietye, wisedome and 
good Justice" (p. 21). Bodleian MS. Carte 77, printed as the second of the documents 
in the miscellany, makes available that portion of the Hastings papers not in the 
Huntington Library in California. It represents the notes of Henry, fifth earl of 
Huntingdon, on.the proceedings in the House of Lords from the prorogation of 
parliament on January 23 to February 17, 1621, and occasionally thereafter through 
May 29, 1622. Its special value is its supplementing of the Lords' Journals. The king's 
private speech of March ro to the upper house occasioned by the threatened impeach- 
ment of Buckingham, Bacon, and Mandeville, hitherto unreported, is an important 
document in the history of the royal prerogative and the lords' prerogative. The third 
document reprinted in the miscellany is MS. Rawlinson A.86, the minute book of 
James Courthope, committee clerk during two sessions of Commons, December, 
1697-July, 1698, and December, 1698-May, 1699. It supplements Volume XII of the 
Journals of the House of Commons and reports the action of a number of select com- 
mittees not available in the Journals. . 

W. Gordon ZzEvELD, University of Maryland 


BRITISH COLONIAL DEVELOPMENTS, 1774-1834: SELECT DOCUMENTS. By 
Vincent Harlow and Frederick Madden. (New York, Oxford University Press, 1953, 
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pp. xxi, 619, $7.00.) This work is a selectior of dozuments chosen to illustrate various 
aspects of British colonial history, 1774-1834. The editors, Vincent Harlow and 
Frederick Madden, did not intend the work as a documentary history. Their aim was 
more modest: to make available to students little-known documents which are signifi- 
cant to an understanding of that field ož history. They confined themselves to tradi- 
tional topics: imperial expansion, constitutional change, trade within the old colonial 
system, emigration, slavery, the treatment of aborigines. Traditionally also, the editors 
excluded India from anything but occasional consideration. The documents for the 
most part have been judiciously selected and edited. The errors are few. On page 6, 
the editors apparently did not check the signature “Lou. Sulivan,” which they would 
have found an unlikely abbreviation for the East India Company director Laurence 
Sulivan. Nevertheless, especially for students, the work has some faults. Though the 
editors generally identify in footnotes the persons and event$ alluded to in the docu- 
ments, such footnotes do not always givz enough informetion about each group of 
documents. For example, the documents dealing with the vicissitudes of Selkirk and 
the Red River Settlement and the actions of the home government and the fur trading 
companies remain obscure, though the subject appears interesting. Secondly, the 
editors have had difficulty treating certain topics wishin the chronological framework, 
1774-1834. Slavery was successfully handled in thet framework, for its abolition in 
1833 was a convenient termination; but constitutional developments do not fit the 
framework, The editors perhaps should have written concise introductions to each 
topic, and by including background material and explanatory information and by 
suggesting subsequent trends, put the documents into better historical perspective. The 
whole work would have gained in coherence. Despite such deficiencies, however, the 
collection is an exceedingly worth-while one, hand» book cf sources for both student 
and scholar, GEORGE D. BEARCE, JR., Kalamazoo College 


ENGLISH RADICALISM, 1886-1914. By S. Maccoby. (London, George Allen and 
Unwin; New York, Macmillan, 1953, pp. 540, $9.50.) This volume is a sequel to two 
earlier studies on English Radicalism. The first one (1832-1852) was published in 
1935 and reviewed in the 4merican Histcrical Revsew in January, 1938; the second 
one (1853-1886) appeared in 1938 and was reviewed in January, 1940. The present 
study has the virtues and the limitations cf the earler volumes. It is a storehouse of 
facts, based primarily on Dr. Maccoby's own diggings. In his view a radical is a mem- 
ber of any group of men organized to change the olc society so cherished by the duke 
of Wellington and other leaders of the post-Napoleonic years. Naturaily, in the years 
of revolutions in industry, agriculture, land and sea transportation, and mass migra- 
tions at home and to new lands, there was every kind of radical. Each disharmony at 
home and abroad caught the attention of some men, ready with remedies. However 
such a variety of radicals is difficult, if not :mpossible, to classify and to present to the 
reader. Dr. Maccoby opens his account with chapters on the Irish home rule con- 
troversy in 1886. Home rule had become practical polizics because during the preceding 
half century the population weight of Ireland as against that of Britain was being 
reduced from one to two to the present one (4,000,002) to twelve (49,000,000). From 
the high of 1841 (8,175,124) to that of 1881 (=,174,8:6), the loss was 3,000,000. With 
the hostile Irish scattered over the face of the earth, especially in the United States, it 
had become sound policy to champion home rule. Dr. Maccoby brings up many con- 
troversial questions as germane to his study. The Boer War is another example which 
ends with a concession of Dominion home rulz. This needless war has been covered 
many times. The leaders of the pro-Boer farces were Liberals—Sir Henry Campbell. 
Bannerman, Lloyd George, John Morley, James Bryce, hardly radicals unless any man 
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in opposition is a radical. The many faceted march of the radicals calls for a master 
of narrative, for a stylist. But Dr. Maccoby is not a stylist. Therefore this volume like 
its two predecessors remains a source book of materials, valuable indeed, but pri- 
marily for scholars eager to find the new facts and ideas he presents. This limitation 
is regrettable as the author's researches are wide. Nevertheless, scholars will profit 
from his three volumes covering the decades from 1832 to 1914. ' 
Frank J. Kuincsers, University of California, Los Angeles 


THE PARTY SYSTEM IN GREAT BRITAIN. By Ivor Bulmer-Thomas, Formerly 
M.P. for Keighley and Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies. 
(London, Phoenix House; New York, Macmillan, 1953, pp. vii, 328, $5.00.) The 
scholar in politics is not unusual in Britain, and this book is further evidence that the 
combination is a happy one. Mr. Bulmer-Thomas sets for himself a definite and re- 
stricted objective: explaining the workings of the British party system. This he does, 
and in good measure. Much attention is devoted to topical questions: party organiza- 
tion, the place of the party leader in determining candidates, the relations between the 
M.P. and his constituency organization. Other sections cover party relations with the 
press and with religion, with bodies on the fringe of the parties, with local govern- 
ment. Even if the reader already has general knowledge of these subjects he will be 
glad to find them developed in rich detail by one who has first-hand, inside knowledge 
of both the major British parties. As the author well says, “The British party system 
cannot be understood simply as a piece of elaborate machinery skilfully designed to 
ensure good government by the consent of the governed. The spirit in which it is 
worked cannot be expressed in written constitutions and rules of procedure. It can be 
studied only by a close acquaintance with those who are themselves engaged in the 
struggle. It may often be witnessed on the floor of the House of Commons by a dis- 
cerning visitor; but it is seen at its best in a room in the Palace of Westminster where 
no outsider may ever tread.” Mr. Bulmer-Thomas clearly violates no confidences; but 
he does give the reader the benefit of his intelligence, his experience, and his insight. 
In the preface, the author says he regards this as a first attempt to fill the most con- 
spicuous gap in the literature of British politics. One might hope that in future he will 
deal more fully with the eclipse of the Liberal party, the relation of the class system 
(or should one speak now of the continuing class attitude?) and party action, and the 
enduring effects of Labour’s nationalization and welfare programs on the policies of 
both major parties. RaLPH G. Jones, University of Arkansas 


OFFICIAL HISTORY OF THE CANADIAN MEDICAL SERVICES, 1939-1945. 
Volume Il, CLINICAL SUBJECTS. Edited by W. R. Feasby, MD. Lieutenant- 
Colonel, R.C.A.M.C., Supplementary Reserve, Lecturer in Physiology, University of 
Toronto. (Ottawa, Edmond Cloutier, 1953, pp. xv, 537, $5.00.) “In this volume,” 
states the editor, “an attempt has been made to describe the part played by Canadian 
Medicine during the Second World War, 1939-1945.” Canadian soldiers, sailors, and 
airmen were active on every front of the global conflict, and wherever they were, 
there also were units of the Canadian medical services. To describe medical advances 
made, and to record lessons learned, two volumes of medical history were authorized. 
The first volume is concerned with administrative matters, the second, here reviewed, 
with clinical subjects, Prepared by contributors from the three medical services of the 
land, sea, and air forces, the various accounts have been skillfully edited into a unified 
whole. A detailed analysis of this book is not possible in the space available. Suffice it 
therefore to indicate that the text reflects advances in surgery made possible by the 
use of antibiotics and new forms of anesthesia; the saving of life resulting from the 
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liberal use of transfused blood, blood fractions, and blood substitutes; and early treat- 
ment and evacuation of the sick and wounded. An important section of the book is 
devoted to research on problems evoked by new weapons and new tactics of warfare. 
Thus the tremendous increase in airplane speeds aad operational heights gave special 
emphasis to problems of high altitude physiology. The use of unprecedented numbers 
of armored vehicles and the deployment of men in tropic and arctic climates posed 
additional problems requiring novel medical, surg cal, anc logistic solutions. As one 
of a series of similar histories now being issued by the Allied Powers, this book takes 
its place as an indispensable work on the reference shelves of both medical and military 
historians. Morris C. Lemind, Washington, D, C. 
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F. Bouvor. L'écroulement militaire et l'opinion allemande. Rev. d'hist. de la 2e. guerre mondiale, 
July, 1952. 

XXX. Le réarmament allemand, la France et la Paix. Rev. polit. et parl., Feb., 1954. 

Jacques Fauver, La politique et les partis. Rev. de Paris, Mar., 1954. 

Roserr Woop. A French Assembly Program. French Rev., Feb., 1954. 

Emme Rocne. L'élection présidentielle et la déchéance du régime d'Assemblée. Rev. polit. et 
parl., Jan., 1954. 

MarceL Piverr. Une élection présidentielle laborieuse. Rev.-socialiste, Jan., 1954. 

Joe Corrow. The French Socialist Party: A Case Study of the Non-Communist Left. Yale Rev., 
Spring, 1954. 

Pour une nouvelle orientation politique [9 articles]. Rev. socialiste, Feb., 1954. 

Huserr p'HfnouviL.LE. La conjoncture économique. Rev. polit. et parl., Jan., Feb., 1954. 

Jean DE Couper. La politique d'importations pétrolières de la France. Rev. de défense nat., 
Dec., 1953. 

PauL Coursois. L'actualité économique. Ibid., Jan., Feb., Mar., 1954. 

H. Krier, P. Le Bourva, and P. CouLsois. [Articles on finance]. Rev. de sci., et de légis. finan., 
Jan.—Mar., 1954. 

F. HourLLIER. Crise dans l'organisation des agriculteurs. Etudes, Mar., 1954. 

Importance de l'Afrique du Nord dans l'organisation de la défense de la France [9 articles]. 
Rev. de défense nat., Nov., 1953. 

CLEMENT H. Brown. The French Niger Delta. Fortnightly, Mar., 1954. 

J. RapnaëL-Levycues, Le problème des Indes françaises. Rev. polit. et'parl., Feb., 1954. 

Micuet Larssy, Le probléme indien des comptoirs. Ibid. 

The Campaign in Indo-China. Army Quar., Jan. 1953. 

Pierre FrévÉrIx. Le drame d'Indochine. Rev. de Paris, Mar., 1954. 

J. N. Marson. The French at Amoku. Trans. Gold Coast and Togoland Hist. Soc., 1, pt. 2, 
1953. 

Ep. Giscard D'Esrain. Notes sur Madagascar. Rev. de Paris, Feb., 1954. 

A. Rérte, L'oeuvre sanitaire et scolaire à Madagascar. Etudes, Jan., 1954. 

Nouvelle-Calédonie [3 articles]. Rev. d’hist. des colonies, no. 1, 1953. 

P. O’Reizzy. Un siècle de présence française en Nouvelle-Calédonie (1853-1953). Etudes, Mar., 
1954. 

F. Russo. Le logement. Evolution du problème et données récentes. Ibid., Jan., 1954. 

Emxie G. Léonard, Histoire du protestantisme (1939-1952). II. Rev. hist., Jan.-Mar., 1954. 

Rozerr VaLois. L'Ecole des chartes, Rev. d'hist. Amér. fr., Sept., 1953. 
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A. Funck. L'historien et les archives du gouvernement des Etats-Unis. Rev. d'hist. de la 2e. 
guerre mondiale, Jan., 1954. 

YVONNE Lanners. Les archives de la maison de Grammont. Rev. hist., Jan-Mar., 1954. 

René DumesniL. Trends in the French Lyric Theatre. 4m. Soc. Legion of Honor Mag., Win- 
ter, 1953. 

Laurent Le Sace, French Writers in English Translation. Ibid. 

FERNAND BRAUDEL, Au parlement des historiens: retour sur le Congrés international de Paris, 
1950. Annales (Paris), July-Sept., 1953. 


DOCUMENTS 


RENÉ Martin. Treize lettres de P.-J. Proudhon commentées, L' Actualité de i'hist., Mar., 1954. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL , 
C. ]. Bishko 


ARTICLES 


Vircinia Rau and B. W. Dirrie. Alleged Fifteenth-Century Portuguese Joint-Stock Companies 

* and the Articles of Dr, Fitzler. Buil. Inst. Hist. Research, Nov., 1953. 

Cu.-M. ve Wrrre. Les bulles pontificales et l'expansion portugaise au xv? siècle. Rev. d’hist. 
ecciés., XLVIII, nos. 3-4. 

Joshua Brocn. Zacuto and His Almanach Perpetuum. Buk. New York Pub. Lib., July, 1953.. 

HipóLrTO SaNcHO DE Sopranis. Miscelánea histórica canarie. Siglo xv, 1483-91. Rev. de historia 
(La Laguna de Tenerife), Jan.-Mar., 1952. 

Sawriaco SoBrEquÉs. Los orígenes de la revolución catalana del siglo xv. Las Cortes de Bar- 
celona de 1454-1458. Estud. de hist. mod., 1952. 

Amancio FERNÁNDEZ Torrecrosa. Aspectos de la política exterior de Juan 11 de Aragón. Ibid. 

Rogert B. Tare. Mythology in Spanish Historiography of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. 
Hispanic Rev., Jan., 1954. 

Francisco TonnELLA NiuBó. Vida económico-social de ua gremio textil en una villa catalana 
de los siglos xv y xvi. Hispania, July-Sept., 1952. 

MaNuzL CoLMEnrRO, Biblioteca de los economistzs españoles Je los siglos xv1, xvu y xvin. Anales 
Real Acad. de ciencias morales y politicos (Ma=rid), IV, nos. 1, 2, 3. 

Juan Mesecuer FERNÁNDEZ. Íñigo de Mendoza y Antonio de Marchena en un documento de 
1502. Hispania, July-Sept., 1952. 

Juan Torres FowTzs. La conquista del Marquesado de Villena en el reinado de los Reyes 
Católicos. 1bid., Jan.—Feb., 1953 

ANTONIO DE LA Torre, Isabel la Católica “Corregente en la Corona de Aragón." Anuario de 
hist. del derecho español, XXIII, 1953. 

Juan BeweyTO. La gestación de la magistratura moderna. 1677. 

AURELIO ALVAREZ JusuÉ, La Justicia sevillana desde Alfonsc XI hasta la Audiencia de los Grados. 
Archivo hispalense, no. 60, 1953. 

Joaquin CerDá. Advertencias para la formecién de la Novisima Recopilación. Anuario de hast. 
del derecho español, XXIII, 1053. f 

MANUEL DUALDE SERRANO. Las certes valencianas durante el reinado de Fernando e Isabel, Rev. 
de archivos, bibliotecas y muses, no. 1, 1952. 

ANTONIO Era. Reunión extraordinaria del parlamento sardo en 1495. Anuario de hist. del derecho 
español, XXIII, 1953. 3 

ANTONIO DE LA Torre. Fernando el Católico y los caballeros de Rodas, Hidelguia, £pr.—June, 


1953- à 
Consrantino Baye. Ideales misioneros en los Reyes Catél:cos. “Missionalia hispanica, no. 26, 


1952. 
jan Menus Carta del Cardenal Numai a Cisneros. Archivo ibero-am., Apr.-June, 1953. 
Id. Una carta de Cisneros a León X. 1did., July-Sept., 1953. 

FILEMÓN ARRIBAS Arranz. Una petición y una miauta conjuntas de principios del siglo xvi. Rev. 

de archivos, bibliotecas y museos, nos. 2-3, 1952. 
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Relaciones de Canarias con Berbería [1509-24]. Rev. de historia (La Laguna de Tenerife), 
Jan.—Mar., 1952. 

MANUEL BUsTAMENTE CALLEJO. Consejos del capitán laredano D. Lope de Ocina y de la Obra, 
al Rey Felipe IT para la conquista de Inglaterra. Altamira, no. 1, 1952. 

MIGUEL DE La Pinta LLORENTE. Aportaciones para la historia externa de los Indices expurga- 
torios españoles. Hispania, Apr.-June, 1952. 

José M. DE Garcanra. El papa Clemente VII y sus criterios jurídicos en la reforma de las 
Ordenes Mendicantes. Anuario de hist. del derecho español, XXII, 1953. 

José Castro Seoane. Matalotaje, pasaje y cámaras a los religiosos misioneros en el siglo XVI. 
Missionalia hispanica, no, 25, 1952. 

MicuEL Cascón., La historia del Colegio de la Compañía de Jesús de Santander, manuscrito 
inédito de P. Luís de Valdivia. Altamira, no. 1, 1952. 

Francisco Mareos. Compañeros españoles de San Francisco Javier. Missionalia hispanica, 
no. 26, 1952. . 

Luís Chaves. S, Francisco Xavier nas tradições de Cidade de Lisboa. Rev. de Guimarães, Jan.— 
June, 1953. 

JorGE CABRAL, Governadores e vice-reis xavierianos. Brotéria, Nov., 1953. 

ELIZABETH F. HirscH. The Friendship of the “Reform Cardinals” in Italy with Damião de 
Goes. Proc. Am. Philos. Soc., XCVII, no. 2, 1953. 

C. Bayrz. El sepulcro del Beato Maestro Juan de Ávila. Razón y fe, May, 1953. 

D. Tomás Marin. La biblioteca del obispo Juan Bernal Díaz de Luco. Hispania sacra, July-Dec., 
1952. 

VALERIANO OrdóÑEZ. Juan de Salas junto a Suárez. Rev. española de teología, Apr.-June, 1953. 

FLORENTINO Zamora Lucas. El contendador Don Alonso Mesía y la guerra de los moriscos 
granadinos, Hidalguía, July-Sept., 1953. 

V. Vazquez DE Prapa. Una correspondencia inédita de Perronet de Chantonnay. Rev. de archivos, 
bibliotecas y museos, nos. 2-3, 1952. 

ANsELMo Reponpo AcuaYo. Monografía histórica de la villa de Becerril de Campos y noticia 
biográfica de sus hijos más ilustres. Publicaciones Institución “Tello Téllez de Meneses,” 
no. 9, 1953. 

P. GrouLr. Spirituels d'Italie et d'Ibérie. Lettres romanes, Aug., 1953. 

MicuEL REALE. Cristianismo e razão de estado no Renascimento lusiada. Rev. Faculdade de 

. direito (Sáo Paulo), XLVII, 1952. 

E. van Eiji, Les censures des universités d'Alcalà et de Salamanque et la censure du pape Pie 
contre Michel Baius (1565-1567). Rev. d'hist. ecclés., XLVIII, nos. 3-4. 

Ramón Gaya Massor. Por qué se retardé la fundación de la Universidad de Barcelona. Analecta 
sacra tarraconensia, Jan.—June, 1952. 

WiLLiam W, MoseLgY. Students and University Life in the Spanish Golden Age. Hispania (Bal- 
timore), Aug., 1953. 

Ricanpo DEL Anco Y Garay. Don Antonio Agustín, historiador. Hispania, Oct.-Dec., 1952. 

CELESTINO López Martinez. Gonzalo Argote de Molina, historiadór y bibliófilo. Archivo his- 
palense, nos. 58-59, 1953. 

Francisco Lórez Esrrapa. Sobre la imprenta en Sevilla en el siglo xvi. Ibid., no. 57, 1953. 

Sir Henry Tuomas. Antonio [Martínez] de Salamanca, printer of La Celestina, Rome, c. 1525. 
Library, Mar., 1953. 

Jeróme-P. Devos. Un tableau de l'Espagne à la fin du seiziéme siècle. Lettres romanes, Nov., 
1953; Feb., 1954. . 

Sir Goprrey FrsuEn. The Brotherhood of St. George at Sanlúcar. Atlante, Jan., 1953. 

Juan DE Mara Cannrazo. El "breve parte" de Fernán Pérez del Pulgar. Archivo hispalense, 
no. 60, 1953. 

JuLio OrTEGA, Sobre la primera historia del derecho español. Estud. de Deusto, Jan., 1953. 

Francisco Can'TERA Y Burcos, Una biblioteca jurídica y unos juristos desconocidos. Anuario de 
hist. del derecho español, XXIII, 1953. 

ALFoNso Ma. GUILARTE ZAPATERO, Un proyecto para la recopilación de las leyes castellanas en 
el siglo xvi. Ibid. 

J. Veríssimo Serráo. António de Gouveia e a prioridade do método cujaciano de direito. Bol. 
Faculdade de direito (Coimbra), XXVIII, 1952. 
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GroncE M. Fosrer. Cofradía and Compadrazgo in Spain and Spanish America. Southwestern 
Jour. Anthrop., Spring, 1953. 

HieóLrro Sancuo DE Sopranis, La irradiación misionera de Sto. Domingo el Real de Jérez. Mis- 
sionalia hispanica, no. 26, 1952. 

Luis SiLvema. Contribuição portuguesa para o conhecimento da Guiné, Os Testemunhos de 
André Alvares de Almada e de André de Faro. Conjeréncia internacional dos Africanistas 
ocidentais, IV, pt. 1, 1952. 

A. Teixeira Da Mora. Importância dos antigos documentos geográficos portugueses para o 
estudo etnológico das populações neste-africanas. Ibid. 

HiróLiTO SaNcHo pe Sopranis. Un foco de ccoperación [Andalusia] a la obra portuguesa en 
Africa. Archivos Inst. de estud. africanos, Mar., 1953. 

FéLix Lopes. Missões franciscanas na India Oriental em 1595. Casas, pessoal e legislação. 
Archivo ibero-am., Apr.-June, 1953. 

José Pérez BusramManTE. Viejos documentos olvidados referentes a las Cuatro Villas de la Costa. 
Altamira, no. 1, 1952. 

MawurL Lucas ALvarez. Apuntes históricos sobre el municipio de Canfranc, Pirineos, Jan, 
Mar, 1952. 

IsMAEL Ga. RaMtLA. Tres fehacientes estampas de la vide comercial burgalesa en los tiempos 
que fueron, Bol. Inst. Fernán-González, no. 118, 1952. 

Orca Turner. La segunda embajada de don Carlos Coloma a Inglaterra y la paz angloespañola 
de 1630. Estud. de hist, mod., 1952. 

Jerónimo DE La Hoz Teya, Un abad de Santander. Altamira, no. 1, 1952. 

Juan Caramuel, su epistolario con Atanasio Kircher, S.J. Rev. de filosofía, Jan.-Mar., 1953. 

BUENAVENTURA DE CanRocERA. Fray Francisco de Pamplona, organizador de misiones y con- 
ductor de misioneros. Missionalia hispanica, no. 25, 1952. 

P. E. RusskLL. A Stuart Hispanis: James Mabbe. Bull. Hispanic Stud., Apr.-June, 1953. 

José Martín Brázquez. Anotaciones sobre un ensayo acerca Je la decadencia española. Cuadernos 
de hist. de España, XVII, 1952. 

MANUEL DE Irujo. The Decline of the Spanish Empire. Fortnightly, Jan., 1954. 

Joaquim BARRADAS DE CARVALHO. Temps, groupes sociaux et mentalités. Un exemple portugais. 
Annales (Paris), Oct.-Dec., 1953. 

L. CamraL pe Moncapa. Mística e racionalismo em Portugal no século xvni. Bol. Faculdade de 
direito (Coimbra), XXVIII, 1952. 

Juan ManueL Herrerro, Notas sobre la ideología del burgués español del siglo xvin. Anuario 
de estud. am., 1952. 

MIGUEL DE LA Pinta LLorENTE. El sentido de la cultura española en el siglo xvin e intelectuales 
de la época. Rev. de estud. políticos, Mar., 1953. 

Emilio GiraLT Y Ravenrés. La viticultura y el comercio catalán del siglo xvin. Estud. de hist. 
mod., 1952. 

ManveL Ovejas. La real fábrica de lonas, vitres e hilazas de Cervera del Río Alhama. Berceo, 
Apr.-June, 1953. 

Ismoro Martín. Un breviarip de prudencia política en el Memorial antirregalista de Belluga a 
Felipe V. Anuario de hist. del derecho español, XXIII, 1953. 

I. Marrín, El Cardenal Belluga, figura señera del antirregalismo en España. Razón y fe, Apr, 
1953. 

Luis Pérez Bueno. Correspondencia diplomática del Conde de Mahony, embajador de Fernando 
VI en Viena. Hispania, Jan.~Mar., 1952. 

José DaLmo Farrsanks BELFORT DE Marros. O recuo do meridiano de Tordesilhas em face do 
direito internacional. Rev. Faculdade de direito (Sáo Paulo), XLVII, 1952. 

ANGEL O'Docxerry. La matrícula de mar en el reinado de Carlos III. Anuario de estud. am., 
1952. 

Mariano Arribas Patau. Una mediación de Marruecos entre España y Argel. Archivos Inst. de 
estud. africanos, Sept., 1952. 

José M. SÂncxez Diana. Relaciones diplomáticas entre Rusia y España en el siglo xvi (1780- 
1783). Hispania, Oct.-Dec., 1952. 

Marto HznNÁNDEZ Y SÁNCHEZ-BARBA. La paz de 1783 y la misión de Bernardo del Campo en 
Londres. Estud. de hist. mod., 1952. 
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J. Ficcueira VALVERDE. Una representación en gallego a Carlos IV, Cuadernos de estud. gallegos, 
no. 22, 1952. 

C. Bare. Un obispo auxiliar de Madrid en 1790 y un decreto de José Napoleón en 1810. Razón 
y fe, Feb., 1953. 

CAYETANO ALCÁZAR. España en 1792. Floridablanca. Su derrumbamiento del gobierno y sus 
procesos de responsabilidad política. Rev. de estud. políticos, Sept.-Oct., 1953. 

María DE La Encarnación Soriano. El P, Rico y el levantamiento contra los franceses, Archivo 
ibero-am., July-Sept., 1953. 

Juan Mercaper Ripa. España en el bloqueo continental. Estud. de hist. mod., 1952. 

James F. Knc. The Colored Castes and American Representation in the Cortes of Cadiz. His- 
panic Am. Hist, Rev., Feb., 1953. 

FERNANDO FERNÁNDEZ DE BoBADILLA. Biografía del misionero riojano padre Herrero. Berceo, 
Jan.—Mar., 1953. 

José Zamora MENDOZA. Ug corregidor modelo, el Lic. D. Juan José de Cañaveras. Ibid., Apr.- 
June, 1953. 

Id. El dosel del obispo en la Colegiata: un típico caso de pundonor dieciöchéšéo; Ibid., Jan.- 
Mar., 1953. 

ManueL pve Lecuona. El Convento de las Brígidas de Lasarte. Bol. Real Sociedad vascongada 
de amigos del país, no. 1, 1953. 

Joaquin Armunia. Un curioso proyecto de orden militar vascongada. Ibid. 

Cartos Crp Priego. Cuatro siglos de arte y danza en la Longa de Comercio de Barcelona. His- 
pania, July-Sept., 1952. 

MIGUEL DE LA Pinta LLORENTE, El sentido de la cultura española en el siglo xvin e intelectuales 
de la época. Rev. de estud. políticos; Mar.—Apr., 1953. 

ANN Livermore. Queen Mariana Vitória and the development of opera in Portugal. Atlante, 
Oct., 1953. 

Heinz GOLLWITZER, Der erste Karlistenkrieg und das Problem der internationalen Parteigänger- 
schaft. Hist. Zeitsch., Dec., 1953. 

ANSELMO DE LEGARDA. Desahogos cristinos en 1835. Bol. Real Sociedad vascongada de amigos 
del país, no. 2, 1953. 

A. KINDELÁN. Los prisioneros de Cabrera. Bol, Real Acad. hist., July-Sept., 1953. 

VinGILIo VALENZUELA. Cabrera en Aragón. Argensola, no. 2, 1952. 

Dreco Ocnacavía. Don Juan Antonio Zoilo Sáenz de Santa María, obispo de Segovia. Berceo, 
Jan.—Mar., 1953. 

MELCHOR DE PoBLADURA, Semblanza del cardenal Pedro de Inguanzo, arzobispo de Toledo. 
Hispania sacra, July-Dec., 1952. 

NicoLÁs PÉREZ SERRANO. Bravo Murillo, hombre político. Anales Real Acad, de ciencias morales 
y políticos (Madrid), IV, no. 3. 

José Gascón v Marín. Bravo Murillo y el canal de Isabel] II. Ibid., IV, no. 1. 

Pauto Merfa, Esboço de uma história da Faculdade de Direito (1? „periodo: 1836-1865). Bol. 
Faculdade de direito (Coimbra), XXVIII, 1952. 

WiLLaro A. Smrrx. Napoleon III and the Spanish Revolution of 1868. Jour. Mod. Hist., Sept., 
1953. 

W. GowzáLez OLrveros. Sobre las vicisitudes de la política cultural en España. Rev. estud. 
políticos, Jan.—Feb., 1953. 

León MARTÍN- GRANIZO. Biografía y bibliografía del excmo. sr. d. Leopoldo Palacios Morini. 
Ibid., May-June, 1953. . 

SANTIAGO GALINDO Herrero. Donoso Cortés en su paralelo con Balmes y Pastor Díaz. Ibid. 

RoberT PAGEARD. Goethe dans la vie littéraire espagnole. Rev. de litt. comp., Jan-Mar., 1953. 

Pepro DE Anasacasti. La misión franciscana de Marruecos en un momento crítico de su historia. 
Archivo ibero-am., Jan.-Mar., 1953. 

José AnprÉs Vázquez. José Nogales, africanista. Para la historia de la prensa en Marruecos. 
Archivo hispalense, no. 57, 1953. — 

MonaMMAD Isn Azzuz Haquim. Del Tetuan de otros dias. Archivos Inst. de estud. africanos, 
June, 1952. 

José Gonçaro SanTa-Rrra. Oliveira Martins e a política colonial. Rev. Gabinete de estudos 
ultramarinos, Jan.—June, 1952, 
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Norman J. Lams. Notes on Some Portuguese Ersigrado Journals Published in England. Bull. 
Hispanic Stud., July-Sept., 1953. 

S. Orives Cawars. Don Lázaro Bardón (1817-1807). Apuntes para una historia de los estudios 
helénicos en España. Estud. clásicos, Feb., 1953. 

Rowarp Hizron. Spanish Preconceptions about France, as Revealed in the Works of Emilia 
Pardo Bazán. Bull. Hispanic Stud., Oct.-Dec., 1953. 

F. CavaLLeRa. Un épisode peu connu des relations culturelles entre la France et l'Espagne à 
la fin du xix? siècle. Bull. litt. ecclés., July, 1953. 

Roserr G. Mzap, Jn. Manuel González Prada: Peruvian Judge of Spain. PMLA, Sept., 1953. 

Mariano Gonzáez-Rormvoss, Influencia de le emigración en el crecimiento de la población 
española en los últimos cien años (1850-1950). Rev. internac. de sociología, Jan.-Mar., 1953. 

ADELA Gir. La evolución económica de Requena y su comarca. Estud. geográficos, Feb., 1953. 

Jesús Garcfa FEnNÁNDzz. Horche (Guadalajara) : Estudio de estructura agraria. Ibid., May, 1953. 

ArroNso García Gatto. Historia, derecho e historia del derecho: consideraciones en torno a la 
escuela de Hinojosa. Anuario de hist. del derecho español, XXIII, 1953. 

J. E. Martínez Ferranpo. Don Eduardo de Hinojosa y el Archivo de la Corona de Aragón 
(datos para una biografía). Ibid. 

Ricarpo Levene. La concepción de Eduardo de Hinojosa sobre la historia de las ideas políticas 
en el derecho español y su proyección en el derecho indiaro. Ibid. 

Juan José Domencina. Un entendimiento ejemplar: Dan Manuel Azaña, escritor y político. 
Universidad de la Habana, Jan.-Dec., 1952. 

Jonn R. Hussar. How Franco Financed His War. Jour. Mcd. Hist., Dec., 1953. 

RarAEL CaLvo SERER. La Iglesia en le vida pública española desde 1936. Arbor, July-Aug., 1953. 

F. Mareos. Personalidad cientifica del Padre Constantino Bayle, S. I. [bibliographical study]. 
Razón y fe, May, 1953. 

ApoLro MELÓN. El contenido censal de 1950. Estud. geográgcos, May, 1953. 

Francis M. Rocers. William Brooks Greenlee, Scholar and Benefactor of Portuguese Studies. 
Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., Nov., 1953. 

H. B. Hart. E. Allison Peers: A Selective Bibliography. Brel. Hispanic Stud., Jan.—Mar., 1953. 


DocuMENTS AND ARCHIVES 


AUREA L, Javierre Mur, Los fondos genealógicos en el Archivo Histórico Nacional. Archivos 
de genealogía y heráldica, Jan.-Mar., Apr.-Sept., 1952. 

Fene Marfu v Lropis. Notas sobre los del Maestre Racional, Real Audiencia y Justicias 
[Archivo General del Reino de Valencia]. Res. de archivos, bibliotecas y museos, no. 1, 1952. 

LEoporno pe La Rosa OLivera. Catálogo del Archivo Municipal de La Laguna. Rev. de hist. 
(La Laguna de Tenerife), Apr.-Sept., 1952. 

Ismoro MonrTIEL. Manuscritos de le Biblioteca Pública de Guadalajara. Rev. de archivos, bib- 
liotecas y museos, no. 1, 1952. 

Francisco MENDIZÁBAL. La real chancillería de Valladolic y su archivo, página eterna de la 
hidalzuía española. Hidalguia, July-Sept., 1953. 

Luis SANcHEz BELDA. Los archivos de Agreda. Celtiberia, Jar.-June, 1952. 

ALBERTO M. GHISALBERTI. L'archive dell'ambasciata di Spagna presso la Santa Sede. Rassegna 
stor. del Risorgimento, Apr., 1953. 

De la guerra de la Independencia en la Rioja.—Gacetillas, por Manuel de Lecuona. Berceo, Jan.- 
Mar., Apr.-June, July-Sept,, 1953. 

Dos documentos del Archivo de Adeje [r504, 1522]. Rev. de hist. (La Laguna de Tenerife), 
Apr.-Sept., 1952. 

SaLvapor Sáenz Cenzano. Ordenanzas municipales de Logroño [1539]. Berceo, Apr—June, 
July-Sept., 1953. 

El ataque de Van der Does a Las Palmas en 1599. Rev. de Mist. (La Laguna de Tenerife), Jan. 
Mar., 1952. 

José Ma. Lor Torepo. Don Íñigo Fernández de Velasco y el Convento de la Piedad de Casalar- 
reina. Berceo, Apr.—June, 1953. 

AMALIA BILLI DE Sanporno. Documentos inéd:tos e interesantes sobre la vida del cardenal 
Loaisa. Hispania sacra, Jan., 1952. 
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J. J. Bro. Merino y Urrutia. Documentos para la historia de Viscaya. Bol. Real Sociedad vas- 
congada de amigos del país, no. 1, 1953. 


THE LOW COUNTRIES 
B. H. Wabeke* 


NIELTAM OF ORANGE AND THE ENGLISH OPPOSITION, 1672-4. By K. H. D. 
: Haley, Lecturer in History in the University of Sheffield. (New York, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1953, pp. 231, $5.00.) As the title of his book suggests, Mr. Haley is con- 
cerned with presenting an intimate history of a brief period, with attention focused 
on the eighteen months between Peter Du Moulins' removal from England to Holland 
in the summer of 1672 and the signing of the Treaty of Westminster in February, 
1674. Even within the limits of this short time span the author's declared interest is 
the secret intrigues designed to detach England from France to the obvious advantage 
of Holland. The main currents of the period are well known—treaties of Dover and 
Westminster, a laggard war, parliamentary sessions marked by telling maneuver and 
debate, and ministerial cabals. The main cast of characters is also familiar—kings and 
princes of the blood, ambassadors English, Dutch, and Spanish, parliamentary leaders 
and members of the Cabal, Fagel, Danby, and such disparate characters as “Madam 
Carwell” and Mary of Modena. But scrutiny of new materials in the Rijksarchief at 
the Hague and a re-examination of those available elsewhere enables Mr. Haley to add 
vital details and present new characters, influential even in their obscurity as they 
wove a web of intrigue, Peter Du Moulins is chief among them. English subject of 
Huguenot origin he became secretary to the Stadtholder and a main source of intelli- 
gence and inspiration both to him and to his Grand Pensionary. Du Moulins’ early 
memorials to his Dutch employers pointed unerringly to parliament as the point 
where opposition to the French policy of Charles II might most profitably be 
developed, while his later compositions, notably “England's Appeal” (March, 1673) 
and the letter of the Dutch Estates to Charles II (December, 1673), advanced the 
telling arguments that the Anglo-French alliance made England “tributary to the 
French” and that Louis XIV's war on Holland was a “war of religion.” Such views 
the author rightly stresses since they so clearly formulated major issues of the period 
1672-1689. The account of Du Moulins work and that of lesser agents in Dutch 
employ, and of the counter efforts of English authorities is both lively and informing, 
yet one is tempted to suggest that effects are lessened when excellent quick analyses 
are followed by rather repetitious quotations. But the plot is well developed and it 
gains in respect for its validity because of the author's scrupulous handling of difficult 
materials. Suspicions are never allowed to gain the standing of facts, and even in 
marking out Du Moulins as the author of “England's Appeal” Mr. Haley is quick to 
observe that others may well have assisted in its redaction. William of Orange's con- 
nections with Du Moulins are clearly stated to be based on good inferences rather than 
on precise evidence, while the case made for the influence of the Dutch “Fifth Column” 
and propaganda activities on parliamentary action is made to rest on effective argument 
alone, for while the time of a pamphlet's appearance may be exactly dated, and a 
sound estimate made of the number of copies circulated, who can ever determine the 
extent of its influence on the minds of M.P.'s? For his seeking out new materials and 
their honest and skillful combination with evidence already known (see p. 171 and 
note 1 as an example) the close student of the Restoration is in Mr, Haley's debt. 

Rosert H. Gzoncz, Brown University 


1 Responsible only for the list of articles. 
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LA RÉVOLUTION LIÉGEOISE DE 1789. By Pau? Harsin, Professeur à l'Université de 
Liège. [Collection “Notre Passé.”] (Brussels, La Renaissance du Livre, 1954, pp. 194.) 
This slender volume by a historian who has contributed solidly to the history of 
capitalism in France and the Netherlands in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
has behind it also many years of study in various aspects of the history of a political 
unit, the ecclesiastical principality of Liége. The hitherto existing works of importance 
that are devoted exclusively to the revolution of Liége in 1789 date from the nine- 
teenth century and are very detailed. Professor Harsin's purposé in the present work 
is essentially to condense their accounts and bring them abreast of current scholarship. 
He starts with a brief exposition of the causes of this revolution—social, intellectual, 
and political. Then he settles down to che business of a narrative that extends from 
1785 to 1795 but concentrates on the period from 1789 to 17/91, from the first uprising 
to the restoration of the authority of the prince-bishop under the auspices of the 
emperor. The account follows the internal history of the revolution and the diplomatic 
negotiations of its leaders with Prussia, Austria, and the various bodies representing 
the authority of the empire, it indicates the contacts that occurred between the 
revolutionaries of Liége and those of Brussels and of France, and finally it deals in 
relatively summary fashion with the several regimes of occupation up to the definitive 
French annexation of 1795. Throughout, this reviewer found it often difficult to dis- 
cern the wood for the trees. The work has at -imes the quality of a day-by-day 
chronicle. It lacks movement, emphasis, as much,in the realm of ideas as in that of 
action. The revolution of Liège was indeed a complex phenomenon, and the reserva- 
tion of judgment is an excellent thing, but the author seems to have a rather excessive 
hesitancy to interpret his material, For an introduction to the subject one would still 
do better therefore first to read the masterly chap-ers on the revolutions of Brabant 
and Liége in Henri Pirenne's Histoire de Belgique, chapters to which Professor Harsin 
himself pays high tribute. The reviewer has no reservations, however, in recommend- 
ing Harsin's invaluable bibliographical essay which extends over twelve pages of fine 
print. For the lack of footnotes the general plan of the Collection “Notre Passé" is 
doubtless responsible. Frances Acoms, Duke University 


ARTICLES 


ALBERT DE Donropor. Les Ports d'Ostende et de Nieuport et les Fournitures d'Armes aux 
Insurgents Americains, 1774-1782. Communications de l'Académie de Marine de Belgique, 
VIL 1953. 

Pierer Gorissen. De prelaten van Brabant onder Karel V (1515-1544). Hun confederatie (1534 
1544). Ancien Pays et Assembiées d'Etats, VI, 1953. 

P. GERLAcH, O. F. M. Cap. Familie en jeugdjaren van Sasbout Vosmeer, 1548-1563. Arch. 
gesch. Aartsbisdom Utrecht, XXI, no. 1, 1953. 

Jac. Nouwens, M.S.C. Is Willem Foppens niet de eerste Noord-Nederlandse vertaler der Intro- 
duction à la vie devote? Ibid. 

G. BoLkEsTEIN. De ouverture van de Hogeronderwijswet. De Gids, Jan., 1954. 

R. R. Palmer. Much in Little: The Dutch Revolution of 1795. Jour. Mod. Hist., Mar., 1954. 

Hersert H. Rowen. John de Witt and the Triple Alliance. [&d. 

L. J. Monnzau. De rol van geid en arbeid bij de aanleg der vestingwerken te Maastricht. 
Maasgouw, LXVII, no. 6, 1953. 

F. Mutter van Bnaxzr. Het signaal van Solebay. Marineblad. Dec., 1953. 

A. ORLEY SwARTZENTRUBER, The Piety and Theology of the Anabaptist Martyrs in Van Braght's 
Martyrs' Mirror, I. Mennonite Quar. Rev., Jan., 1954. 

W. Gaane. Samuel Chappuzeau, leermeester van Prins Wilem HI en enkele van zijn Neder- 
landse afstammelingen. Ned. Leeuw, Jan., 1954. 

M. D. Lammerts. Generaal Charles Baron Nepveu 1791-1871. Ons Leger, Jan., 1954. 

T. W. Wijw. Een krijgsmansloopbaan in de 80-jarige oorlog. Ibid., Dec., 1953-Mar., 1954. 
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J. Buonni, el al. Bibliographie de l'histoire de Belgique. Rev. belge de philol. et d'hist., XXXI, 
no. 4, 1953 

RavMoNp DE Roover. Anvers comme marché monétaire au xvi? siècle, Ibid. 

E. van Eryt. Les censures des universités d'Alcalà et de Salamanque et la censure du pape Pie 
V contre Michel Baius (1565-1567). Rev. d'hist, ecclés., XLVIII, nos. 3-4, 1953. 

L. Janin. Lumières nouvelles sur les origines du schisme janseniste aux Pays-Bas. Ibid. 

E. Broverrs. La vie religieuse dans le Comté de Namur au siècle de la Réforme. Rev. du Nord, 
Oct.-Dec., 1953. 

Société d'histoire du droit des pays flamand, picards et wallons. Journées d'histoire des institu- 
tions tenues à Breda (21, 22, et 23 mai 1953). [Abstracts of 15 papers which were presented.] 
Ibid., Jan.-Mar., 1954. 

Raour Crasse. Marins belges au combat [in World War II]. Rev. gén. belge, Mar., 1954. 

Virrorio DE Caprarus. Il "Panegyricus" di Erasmo a Filippo di Borgogna. Riv. stor. ital., 
June, 1953. A 

Hoyr Price. Investment in Belgium in the Post-War Period. Southern Ec. Jour., Oct., 1953. 

_ W. BruLez. Nadere bijzonderheden over Guy de Bray. Tijdschr. gesch., LXVI, no. 2, 1953. 

H. Daarper, Nederland en de wereld, 1940—1945. Ibid. 

R. Mors, S.J. Beschouwingen over de bevolkings-geschiedenis in de Nederlanden (xv? en xvi? 
ecuw). Ibid. 

H. Beem. Ut de skiednis fan de Joaden yn Fryslan. Tsjerne, Dec., 1953. 

G. J. rer Kume. Het graafschap Lingen onder de Oranjes. Versl. en med. Ver. tot beoef. van 
Overijsselsch regt en gesch., LXVIII, 1953. 

Id. Rechtspraak en bestuur in Overijssel ten tijde van de Republiek der Verenigde Nederlanden 
B. Bestuur, Ibid. . 


DocuMENTS 


H. S. Lucas, Landverhuizing memoriaal 1846. Ned. arch. kerkgesch., XL, no. 2, 1954. 


NORTHERN EUROPE 


Oscar ]. Falnes 


ARTICLES 


Cart MacNus Scuysereson. Vara svenska läroböcker i historia. Finsk Tids., Nov.—Dec., 1953. 

PALLE Laurie., Preserved for Two Thousand Years [Tollund Man]. Am. Scand. Rev., Dec., 
1953. 

STEPHEN Cuissozr. A Viking Fortress [Trelleborg]. Norseman, Jan.-Feb., 1954. 

Hans Curistiansson. Vastdansk fornforskning. Nord. Tids., no. 4, 1953. 

JOHAN SCHREINER. Omkring Sverres saga. Hist. Tids. (Nor.), no. 3, 1953. 

A. von Branor. De äldsta urkunderna rörande tysk-svenska fórbindelser. Nagra anmärkningar. 
Hist. Tids. (Sw.), no. 3, 1953. 

Byarne BERULFSEN. Knut Porses brev til bergenserne. Hist. Tids. (Nor.), no. 3, 1953. 

K. Ros. V. Wirman. Olaus Magnus och hans verk. Finsk Tids., Sept., 1953. 

Byôrn Franzson. Jon Svenske och det första tryckeriet pá Island. Nord. Tids., no. 4, 1953. 

Eynar Sxociunp. Varför abdikerade Kristina? Sv. Tids., no. 9, 1953. 

Jacos S. Worm-MÚúLLER. Den norske sjgfarts historie. Svar til Johan Schreiner. Hist. Tids. 
(Nor.), no. 3, 1953. 

Srure M. WALLER. Det svenska förvärvet av S:t Barthelémy. Huvuddragen av de svensk- 
franska fórhandlingarna och parternas syften. Hist. Tids. (Sw.), no. 3, 1953. 

Per Goran Osun. Entrepreneurial Activities of the Swedish Aristocracy. Explorations in 
Entrepreneurial Hist., VI, no. 3, 1954. 

E. F. Sépertunp. Short-Term Economic Fluctuations and the Swedish Timber Industry, 1850- 
1900, Jour, Ec. Hist., Fall, 1953. 

Freperic FLeismer. The Swedish Academy [past and present]. Am. Scand. Rev., Dec., 1953. 

Jonas Jansen. En kurerferd til Norge ved krigsutbruddet 1807. Hist. Tids (Nor.), no. 3, 1953. 
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Horcer Hansen. Omkring Sgren Kierkegaard. Synspunkter og problemer. Ord och Bild, 
no. 9, 1953. 

Herce Dau. “Vort Land—Dé¢lens femte aargang.” Hist. Tids. (Nor.), no. 3, 1953. 

Enix O. Lórcren. Svensk utrikespoEtik kring 1860 ¡review article on two works by Einar 
Hedin]. Hist, Tids. (Sw.), no. 3, 1933. 

MorTEN KAMPHjvENER. Bjgrnson-bre*ene og Sønderjylland. Det Dan. Mag., no. 1, 1954. 

Jacos S. Worm-MúLLEx. Wollert Korows (H)aksjon i Svalbardsaken 1892. Hist. Tids. (Nor.), 
no. 3, 1953. 

BERNT A, Nissen. Castbergs Cagbgker. Samtiden, no. 10, 1953. 

H. S. Minister Idmans memoarer. Pins Tids., Sept., 1953. 

MacNE Sxopvin. Norge i stormaktspol tikken opp til 9 April. Hist. Tids. (Nor.), no. 3, 1953. 

ALEKSANDER KarLas, Sovjetiseringen av den estniska oljeskifferindustrien. Sv. Tids., no. 9, 
1953- 

GuronM GgzssiNG. The Lappa of Norway. Norseman, Jar..-Feb., 1954. 

Nits A. Yrreserc. Borderland of Western Culture [North Norway]. Ibid. 

Anruony Martin. Nato's Arctic Flank Ibid. 

Hzrcx GivermoLT. North Nozway in International Politics. Ibid. 

Eris Hasrap. Sverige 1952. 1 Den poLtiska utvecklinger. Nord. Tids., no. 3, 1953. 

Erik DAHMÉN. Sverige 1952. I. Den ekonomiska utveckliagen. Ibid. 

ToroLy KANDAHL. Et Hgyre-syn pá valget. Samtiden, no. 9, 1953. 

Orav Larssen. Etter Stortingsvalget. Id. 

Einar IveLAnD. Venstre etter Stortingsvalget. Ibid., no. 10. 1953. 

JOHANNES LEHMANN. Dansk politik i 1953. Ibid., no. 8, 1953. 

Kaare FosrervoLL. Skole og kringkazting i det nordisxe samarbeidet. Ord och Bild, no. 10, 
1953. 


GERMANY, AUSTRIA, AND SWITZERLAND 
Ernst Posner! 


FRIEDRICH DER GROSSE: EIN HISTORISCEES PROFIL. By Gerhard Ritter. 
(Rev. ed.; Heidelberg, Quelle and Meyer, 1954, pg. 262, DM 12.00.) The new edition 
of this fluent, compact, ard readakle “historical profile" of the great Prussian monarch 
by the biographer of Stein is an unaltered reprint of the original version of 1936. 
However a new and significant caapter entitled “Frederick and Ourselves” has been 
appended. No doubt, when Ritter first published his essay, he conceived it to be a 
mild revision of the Koser-Schmoler traditional Prussian historiography on Frederick. 
Its scholarly tone and critical temper weze also designed to be a sharp repudiation of 
the inebriated glorification of Frederick by the frenzied nationalists of the Nazi era 
under which it was published. Being a reputable scholar, though no specialist on the 
age of Frederick, the author aimed at a critical re-examination, sober objectivity, and 
balanced judgment. It.woald be bath ungracious and inaccurate to say that he failed, 
although his essay lacked scmething of the astringent and forthright quality of 
Arnold Berney’s study which had >een published two years before, Now, after seven- 
teen years, he has republished his essay in its original form because, so he informs 
us, the critical literature which has appeared in the interval only served to confirm the 
essential validity of his orizinal reading. On the surface, this amounts to a repudiation 
of the postwar clamor from Frencn, British, and American scholars for the necessity 
of a revisionist approach © Prussien history. Actually, both the altered perspective of 
1954 and the plainly perceptible shEt of emphasis in the new final chapter of the book. 
add up to a substantial revision wkich would seem to require corresponding changes 
in the original study. Here the autnor’s robust coniidence in the final wisdom of the 
course on which Frederick the Great embarked falters and becomes uncertain. Here, 

1 Responsible only for the list of articks. 
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too, he emphasizes things which Prussian historians tended to minimize or ignore, the | 
grinding fiscalism and exaggerated militarism of Frederick's domestic policy, the 
blighting effects and perils of the old Prussianism with its barbarous “Kommissgeist” 
and “Ordre Parieren,’ and the reaction of his treaty breaches and violent conquests 
upon his European environment. Ritter’s discussion of Frederick’s political ethics, 
while it follows roughly the reasoning of Meinecke's Staatsräson, abandons the latter's 
purely dialectic analysis. Although Ritter does not defend the “immorality” of the 
conquest of Silesia and West Prussia, he still accepts these conquests as being “histori- 
cally justified,” first because of Frederick’s limited objectives which were not incom- 
patible with the right of other states to an existence of their own and because, being 
a responsible statesman, he pursued his conquests not for the sake of Machtpolittk 
alone but sought to improve the lot of his conquered subjects. Yet, he who has read 
the penetrating studies d£ Johannes Ziekursch on the decline of Silesian cities under 
Frederick and on Silesian agricultural history, never very popular in Prussia, will 
scarcely contend that Frederick contributed to the happiness of his conquered subjects. 
Briefly, although this reviewer still cannot identify himself with all the positions of 
this new edition, Ritter’s courageous decision to tap crucial problems of Prussian history 
realistically and reflectively should be greeted with applause. 
Warren L. Dorn, Ohio State University 


SCHICKSALSJAHRE OSTERREICHS, 1908-1919: DAS POLITISCHE TAGEBUCH 
JOSEF REDLICHS. Volume I, 1908-1914. Edited by Fritz Fellner. [Veróffentlich- 
ungen der Kommission für neuere Geschichte Osterreichs, 39.] (Graz, Hermann 
Béhlau, 1953, pp. xix, 295, cloth $4.80, paper $4.40.) Josef Redlich, the Austrian his- 
torian and political scientist of international reputation, is better known as a scholar 
than as a parliamentarian and a man of public life. And yet works like the monumental 
Osterreichisches Reichsproblem, the standard biography of Emperor Francis Joseph 
and the universally recognized studies on English local administration and parliamen- 
tarism present only one side of his brilliantly gifted nature. Redlich was instilled with 
the burning and justified ambition to play a prominent role in Austrian political life. 
A keen intellect, ability as a parliamentary orator and negotiator, expert knowledge in 
general administrative and financial matters, and many social graces qualified him to 
hold a position as a leading statesman. It was one of the imponderables of imperial 
twentieth-century Austria that a man of Redlich’s unorthodox intellectual position 
and background could not make the grade of an Austrian cabinet membership prior 
to the last days of October, 1918. Austrian aristocracy enjoyed the conversation of the 
brilliant party guest, the foreign ministers Aehrenthal and Berchtold took council with 
the penetrating mind, the prime ministers Gautsch, Kôrber, Hohenlohe, Stürgkh, and 
many others on commanding posts asked for the great expert’s advice and often did 
not heed it. Yet a wall as insurmountable as invisible blocked the decisive steps of 
his career. The tragedy of Redlich’s life derives, however, as much from the com- 
plexities of his own nature as from external conditions. Steadfast in his loyalty as an 
Austrian patriot, he was a split personality in many other ways. Parliamentary member 
of the German Nationalverband, Redlich realized the sterility of the Belange politics 
of that unwieldly association. Liberal in background and long-range outlook, he 
rejected the pseudo-liberal journalistic and business activities in prewar Vienna. 
Doubting the vitality of Austrian parliamentary democracy, he could not accommodate 
himself to the sterility of the philosophy of bureaucratic absolutism. Such internal 
frustration as well as external despair regarding the future of the monarchy leads to 
that otherwise incomprehensible “Hurrah” with which Redlich greeted the news of 
the break of diplomatic relations with Serbia in July, 1914. Soon, though, he realized 
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the inevitably tragic outcome cf war, that worst alternative for Austria, in whose 
further destiny he was to play a futile Cassandra-like role. For these problems the 
student will find in this first volame of the diaries, admirably edited and annotated by 
Fritz Fellner, a primary source, drawn with incis-veness, emotional depth, and genuine 
local color. Parts of the work, above all the discussions with Aehrenthal and Hoyos, 
Berchtold's chief of cabinet, are of firstrate value as sources to pre-World War 1 
diplomatic history. RoserT A. Kann, Rutgers University 


STRESEMANN AND THE REVISION OF VERSAILLES: A FIGHT FOR REASON. 
By Henry L. Bretton. [Stanford 3ooks in World Politics.] (Stanford, Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, 1953, pp. xii. 199, $z00.) The queston will have to remain forever un- 
answered whether a non-Nazi Germany would kave resigned itself in the long run 
to the territorial settlement of Versailles; but whzt the author of this study has sought 
to show is that Gustav Stresemenn, outstanding statesman of the Weimar Republic, 
while "almost exclusivelz concerred with the revision or modifization of the Treaty of 
Versailles” never had “be slightest intention of resorting to force in order to achieve 
his revisionist objectives.’ This was not an easy task for Stresemann had once been a 
“most vociferous annexionist and militerist” who believed that “Machtpolitik was the 
sole determining factor in interrationa’ relations” The author offers convincing evi- 
dence that as chancellor and foreign minister of the Republic, Stresemann steered 
Germany courageously and with great skill into < policy of “fulfillment” of the treaty 
and of rapprochement with France, sperding himself in a fight both with his erstwhile 
German nationalist associates and with French nztionalist opponents of concessions to 
Germany. His success, though limited, showed that a “militarily weak and defeated 
nation could arise from under a severe peace settlement without resorting to armed 
force." However, what the author cannot prove is that Stresemann's reliance on peace- 
ful means indicated a conversion to pacifism rather than a realistic awareness of 
Germany's then severely limited capacities, The author bimself, while mentioning 
without comment Stresemann's much-quoted passage from a letter to the ex-crown 
prince in which he explains wh Germany mus: "maneuver" (finassieren), accuses 
him of a “most ominous observacion” in his memoirs. Stresemann is alleged to have 
written that if Germany ever wisaed to prevent French assistance to Poland, her only 
task would be to make a future aggression agains: Poland appear to have been pro- 
voked by the Poles. (By an unfo-tunate misprint the text says "unprovoked.") This 
reviewer can discover no such implication in the statements of Stresemann to which 
the reader is referred. At a time waen Germany and other nations are again dissatisfied 
and demanding change, or "liberation," Bretton’: dispassionate, scholarly, and well. 
documented account of revision sm in action makes informative and interesting 
reading. g ARNOLD Worrzns, Yale University 


HITLER'S DEFEAT IN RUSSIA. By General Wladyslaw Anders. Foreword by 
Colonel Truman Smith. (Chicago. Henry Regnery. 1953, pp. xv, 267, $4.00.) It would 
scarcely seem possible to exaggerate the role of Adolf Hitler's stupidity in causing 
Germany's defeat, but General Amders has done it in an effort to discredit what he 
calls the myth of Soviet invincibilzy. By restricting his detailed battle narrative to the 
years 1941-42 this indomitable Polish patriot has chosen to highlight the close call 
experienced by Stalin and his cohorts, hoping thereby to emphasize his conclusion con- 
cerning the USSR of 1954 “that there are more factors of weakness than of strength.” 
General Anders’ military experience since 1914 against both Germans and Russians 
and his knowledge of the Soviet system, based on his years as Soviet prisoner-of-war, 
1939-41, and as a captive ally, 1641-43, have lent his analyses a sound professional 
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ring. He provides a systematic list of the Fúhrer's ten military blunders, beginning 
with the two-front war and ending with his practice of clinging to rigid defense lines 
to the last, Unfortunately, General Anders has not brought these together in any one 
place (pp. 28, 79, 154, 157). In fact, the last hundred pages might be compared to a 
group of appendixes on various related subjects: Hitler's eastern policy in the occupied 
territories, treatment of Soviet prisoners of war, eastern volunteer formations on the 
German side, partisan warfare, Allied war supplies to the Soviet Union, Allied bomb- 
ing of the Reich, and a “conclusion” which is really a separate essay on Soviet power 
today. The whole book is a popular treatment in spite of its professional and even 
dogmatic tone. None the less, it will help scholars by bringing together between two 
covers an epitome of numerous recent special studies, documents, and memoirs—all 
clearly indicated. ' Roserr L. Koen, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
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STEPHEN A. FISHER-GALATI. Ottoman Imperialism and the Lutheran Struggle for Recognition in 
Germany, 1520-1529. Church Hist., Mar., 1954. 

W. Horsten. Reformation und Mission. Archiv f. Reformationsgesch., 1953. 

W. v. LorvenicH. Zur Gnadenlehre bei Augustin und Luther, Ibid. 

J. Hóss. Georg Spalatin auf dem Reichstag zu Augsburg 1530 und seine Stellungnahme zur 
Frage des Widerstandsrechts. Ibid, 

H. S. Benner, The Anabaptists and Religious Liberty in the 16th Century. Ibid. 

Hans Gzono Fiscuer. Lutheranism and the Vindication of the Anabaptist Way. Mennonite 
Quar. Rev., Jan., 1954. 

RzmHorp Rav. Der Beitrag der Basler Hochschule zu den Anfängen der Universität Tübingen. 
Basler Zeitsch. f. Gesch. u. Altertumsk., 1953. 

Friepricx TuóNr. Wolfenbüttel unter Herzog Julius. Braunschweig. Jahrb., 1952. 

Herman KELLENBENZ. German Aristocratic Entrepreneurship: Economic Activities of the Hol- 
stein Nobility in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. Explorations in Entrepreneurial 
History, VI, no. 2, 1953. 

HernricH Sonner. Der Finanzier und Resident Behrend Lehmann als Typ eines Hoffaktors im 
System des absoluten Fürstenstaates. Welt als Gesch., no. 4, 1953. 

Herserr KLEN. "Beschlagenes Gut.” Vierteljahrsch. f. Soz. u. Wirtschaftsgesch., XL, no. 4. 

GÜNTHER ProsszT, Der Neusohler “Kupferkauf.” Ibid. 

Roserr L. Korur. Heinrich Brühl: A Saxon Politician of the Eighteenth Century. Jour. Central 
Eur. Affairs, Jan., 1954. 

DacoserT DE Levie. The Patriotic Sermons of Christian Ludewig Hahnzog, Germany, 1785. 
Jour. Mod. Hist., Mar., 1954. ‘ 

WALTER Grossmann. Schiller's Philosophy of History in His Jena Lectures of 1789-90. PMLA,, 


Mar., 1954. . 
W. Scuiisster. Die politischen und sozialen Entscheidungen des Protestantismus im 19. Jahr- 
hundert. Gesch. in Wiss, u. Unterricht, Aug., 1953. . 


E. W. Zeenen. Die katholische Kirche tn der Sicht des deutschen Protestantismus im 19. Jahr- 
hundert. Hist. Jahrb., 1953. 

AboLF Koser. Emancipation's Impact on the Education and Vocational Training of German 
Jewry. Jewish Soc. Stud., Jan., 1954. . 

Kurr ForsTREUTER. Die Anfänge der Sprachstatistik in Preussen und ihre Ergebnisse zur Litauer- 
frage. Zeitsch. f. Ostforsch., no. 3, 1953. 

GERHARD RrrTER. Das Problem des Militarismus in Deutschland. Hist. Zeitsch., Feb., 1954. 

Max Szrrz. Die Februar- und Märzunruhen in München 1848. Oberbayer. Archiv f. Vaterland. 
Gesch., 1953. 

. G. Aporr Rein. Bismarcks gegenrevolutionäre Aktion in den Märztagen 1848. Welt als Gesch., 

NO. 4, 1953. 

J. C. Booeman. Beschouwingen over Bismarck. Tijdschr. v. Geschiedenis, 1952, pp. 11-51, 

WALTER BussMANN. Massstibe von Gustav Freytags Zeitkritik. Archiv f. Kulturgesch., 1952, 
pp. 261-87. 
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RupoLr PecHeL, Achtzig Jahre Deutsche Rundschau. L'euzsche Rundsch., Jan., 1954. 

SisTER Joseph Damien Haxton. The Attitude of the American Diplomats to the Kulturkampf, 
1871-1877. Hist, Bull., Mar., 1954. 

Gzoncr W. F. HaLLcarTEN. Fritz von Holsteins Geheimais. Hist. Zeitsch., Feb., 1954. 

Hezmur Krausnicx, Holstein und die deutsch-englische Verständigung von 1890-1914. Internat. 
Jahrb. f. Geschichtsunterrizht, 1951. 

RicHagp W. ReicHarD, The German Working Class ard the Russian Revolution of 1905. Jour. 
Central Eur. Affairs, Jan., 1954. 

AxeL v. HanNack. Der Aufruf Kaiser Wilhelms IL, beim Ausbruch des Ersten Weltkrieges. 
Neue Rundsch., no. 4, 1923. 

THEODOR EscHENBSURG, Kurze Geschichte der Weimarer Republik, Deutsche Rundsch., Mar., 
1954. 

Hans W. Garzke. The Stresemann Papers [bibliog. article]. Jour. Mod. Hist., Mar., 1954. 

Hans Scunewer. Das Ermichtigungsgesetz vom 24. Marz 193%. Vierteijahrsh. f. Zeitgesch., 
July, 1953. 

WaLrer Bussmann. Ein deutsch-franzósischer Verstáncigungsversuch vom 6. Dezember 1938. 
Nachr. d. Akad. d. Wiss. in Góttingen, Phil.-Hist. Kl., 1953, pp. 47-76. 

Puri FRIEDMAN. The Jewish Ghettos of the Nazi Era. Jewish Soc. Stud., Jan., 1954. 

Eppy Bauer. Grandeur et décadence de la Panzerwaffe. Rev. défense nationale, Feb., 1954. 

D. L. Kaurrman. German Maval Strategy in World War I. U.S. Naval Inst. Proc., Jan., 1954. 

Pau. Hernsius. Das Aktenmaterial der deutschen Kriegsmarine. Welt als Gesch., no. 3, 1953. 

Gorruotp Ruope. Die Deutschen im Osten nach 1945. Zeitsch. f. Ostforsch., no. 3, 1953. 

Henry L. Brerrow. The German Social Democratic Party and the International Situation. 
Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., Dec., 1953. 

Kar W. Fricke. Aufstieg und Niedergang der SED. Deutsche Rundsch., Feb., Mar., 1954. 

Feuix E. Hirscm. The Crisis of East Germany. Internat. jour., Winter, 1954. 

Berliner Konferenz und Potscamer Abkommen, Aussenpolitik, Feb., 1954. 

Henry SCHNITZLER., “Gay V:enna"—Myth and Reality. Tour. Hist. Ideas, Jan., 1954. 

Ruporr Ti... Wien unter fremder Besetzung. Wiener Geschichtsbl., nos. 3-4, 1953. 

Epwarp Manz. Some Economic Aspects of the Nationality Conflict in the Habsburg Empire. 
Jour. Central Eur. Affairs, Jan., 2954. 

WALTER WrzrNzETTL. Hietzing; sein siedlungs- und sozialgeschichtliche Entwicklung bis 1820. 
Jahrb. d. Vereins f. Gesch. €. Stadt Wien, 1952-53. 

Heinz Zarscuex. Handwerk, Stadt und Landesfürst. Ibia. 

ANTON SCHACHINGER. Das grosse Reorganisationswerk im kaiserlichen Wienerwald, die sog, 
Neueinrichtung des nó. Waldamtes unter Kaiser Leopold I. 12:2. 

Franz Parzer, Die sozialdemokratische Fraktion im Wiener Gemeinderat. Ibid. 

FERDINAND HAuPTMANN. Osterreich-Ungarns Werben um Serbien 1878-1881. Mist. d. Österr. 
Staatsarchivs, 1952. 

FnurpnuicH ENGEL-Janosy. Remarks on the Austrian Resistance, 1938-1945. Jour. Central Eur. 
Affairs, Jan., 1954. 

WorrcaNa ScHNEEWIND. Das Feuerwerksbuch des Basler Büchsenmachers und Zeugwarts Walter 
Lützelmann vom Jahre 15€2. Basler Zeitsch. f. Gesch: u. Altertumsk., 1933. 

WILHELM ALFRED Mic, Ergänzungen und Berichtigungen zum “Basler Adressbuch" von 
1634. Ibid. 

RupoLr Massini. Sir Luke Sckaub und die schweizerischf-anzósischen Allianzverhandlungen von 
1738/39. Ibid. 

ANDREAS STAEHELIN. Die Universität Basel am Anfang des 19. Jahrhunderts, ihr Verháltnis zum 
Staat und ihre Reorganisation im Jahre 1818. Ibid. 

HÉLÈNE Meyer-BorEL. Le développement historique de la neutralité suisse. Pol. Rundsch., Jan. 
Mar., 1954. 

Louis Epovarp Router. Ficton et réalité des révolutions neucháteloises. Schweiz. Zeitsch. f. , 
Gesch., no. 4, 1953. 

DocuMENTS 


FRIEDRICH SEEBASS, Ignaz von Dóllinger und Ferdinand Gregorovius; unbekannte Dokumente 
ihrer Freundschaft, Deutsche Rundsch, Feb., 1954. 
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Dorornea GROENER-GeYEs. Groeners Entwurf “Zur Organisation der Obersten Militirbehórden.” 
Gegenwart, Feb. 13, 1954. 

Werner Conze, ed. Zum Sturze Brünings. Vierteljahrsh. f. Zeitgesch., July, 1953. 

WiLmeLmM Cornines, ed. Materalien zu den Ereignissen des 16. und 17. Juni 1953 in Berlin 
und der SBZ, Europa- Archiv, July 20-Aug. 5, 1953. 


ITALY 
Gaudens Megaro 


ARTICLES : 

Tue Eprror. Armando Sapori on the Economic Function of the Nobility in Italy. Explorations 
in Entrepreneurial History, Vl, no. 2, 1953. 

Eva-Maria Junc. On the Nature of Evangelism in Sixteenth-Century Italy. Jour. Hist. Ideas, 
Oct., 1953. 

Errore Lr Gorri. Giovanni Berchet milanese ed europeo. Letterature mod., Sept.-Oct., 1953. 

Trieste (History and Politics). Italian Affairs, Nov., 1953. 

The Truth about Trieste: An Exact Account of the Development of the Events of November 
4, 5, 6, 1953. Ibid., Jan., 1954. 

Italian Politics: A Survey, 1944-1953. 1bid. 

Foreign Policy; From the Isolation of the Immediate Post-War Period to the Atlantic Pact and 
towards the Unification of Europe. Ibid., Sept., 1953. 

Reorganization of the Armed Forces. Ibid. 

Demography: Italian Vital Statistics. Ibid. 

V. Lurz. The Minister of the Treasury's Survey of the Italian Economic Situation in 1952. 
Banca Nazionale del Lavoro Quar. Rev., Jan.—Mar., 1953. 

R. Wicc. The Italian General Elections, Contemp. Rev., Aug., 1953. 

JosepH G. La’ PALOMBARA, The Italian Elections and the Problem of Representation: Am, Pol. 
Sci. Rev., Sept,, 1953. 

Mario Rossi. Neo-Fascism in Italy. Virginia Quar. Rev., Autumn, 1953. 

R. TREMELLONI, Parliamentary Inquiry into Unemployment in Italy. Internat. Labour Rev., Sept., 
1953. 

Gunnar D. KumLiEN. The Divided Christian Democrats. Commonweal, Feb. 12, 1954. 

Italy: West's Softest Spot. Business Week, Feb. 6, 1954. 

J. ALVAREZ DEL Vayo, De Gasperi against Pella. Nation, Jan. 9, 1954. 

Gina Racca. Italian Workers and U.S. Pressures. Ibid., Feb. 20, 1954. 

EDMUND STEVENS, Behind the Italian Crisis. New Leader, Jan. 18, 1954: 

Ranpozro PACCIARDI. Democracy Lives in Italy. For. Affairs, Apr., 1954. 

A List of Italian Books Translated into English. Italian Affairs, Jan., 1954. 


DOCUMENTS » 


Mario Toscano. Report of the Italian Ambassador in Berlin to Count Ciano, 18 March 1939. 
: Bill, Inst. Hist. Research, Nov., 1953, 


EASTERN EUROPE! 
Charles Morley 


ARTICLES 
Jacos Ornstein. Facilities and Activities of the Library of Congress in the Slavic and East Euro- 
pean Field. 4m. Slavic and East Eur. Rev., Dec., 1953. 
Waczaw LEDNICKI. The State of Slavic Studies in America. Ibid., Feb., 1954. 


1 This section, which here appears for the first time, is to include selected articles on the 
three Baltic states (Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania), Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Hungary, 
Yugoslavia, Albania, and Bulgaria. 
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Huan Seron-Warson, Can We Free Eastern Europe New? Commentary, Nov., 1953. 

Josepu B. ScmecurMan. Postwar Population Transfers in Europe: A Study. Rev. of Polittes, 
Apr. 1953. 

Roman JaxoBson. Comparative Slavic Studies. Ibid., Jan. 1954. 

Doreen Warriner. Some Controversial Issues in the History of Agrarian Europe. Slavonic and 
East Eur. Rev., Dec., 1953. 

Enrique Luwiensxt. Aspectos de la dominación soviética en la Europa Oriental. Politica internac., 
Mar., 1953. 

Theo SunÁNvr-UNGER,. Osteuropas weltwirtschaftliche Froblematik. Osteuropa, Dec., 1953. 

Kazimierz GmzvBowskr Foreign Investment and Poltical Control in Eastern Europe. Jour. 
Central Eur. Affairs, Apr., 1953. 

MikLos Szucs NicoLson. Count Istvan Szechenyi (1792-1860): His Role in the Economic De- 
velopment of the Danube Basin. Explorations in Entrepreneurial Hist., Feb., 1954. 

Luis M. Lorente, La nueva Entente Balcénica. Politica internac., Mar., 1953. 

TRAIAN SroranovicH, Land Tenure and Related Secto-s of the Balkan Economy, 1600-1800. 
Jour. Ec. Hist., Fall, 1953. 

Karu Laanres. The Beginning of the Reformation in Estonia. Church Hist., Dec., 1953. 

CharLes MorLeY. Czartoryski’s Attempts at a New Fore:gn Policy under Alexander I. Am. Slavic 
and East Eur. Rev., Dec., 1953. 

Joser Mackiewicz. Polen und Deutschland in meiner Sicht. Aussenpolitik, Jan., 1954. 

Perer Brock. The Birth of Polish Socialism. Jour. Central Eur. Affairs, Oct., 1953. 

NicHoLAs Hans. Educational Reform in Poland in the Eighteenth Century. Ibid., Jan., 1954. 

ARTHUR Ress. Stefan Wyszynski—Kardinal-Primas von Polen. Osteuropa, Dec., 1953. 

Anprzey WyczaNsKt. La distribution des domaines de la couronne sous le règne de Sigismond I 
[in Polish; French summery]. Przegląd historyczny, XLIV, no. 3, 1953. 

Waczaw Ursan. La composition sociale et l'idéologie de la diétine de Cracovie au cours des 
années 1572-1606 [in Polish; French summary]. Ibid. 

Janiva Breniarz. Mouvements de résistance paysanne cans la “Starostie” de Lanckorona en 
1670 et en 1699-1700 [in Polish; French summary]. Idd. 

Sranistaw Herssr. La bataille aux alentours de Varsovie en 1794 [in Polish; French summary]. 
Ibid. 

Hanna OwstNsKA. Les propriétaires fonciers du Grand Duché de Poznañ et le probléme paysan 
entre 1836-1845 [in Polish; French summary]. Ibid. 

Brnorr P, Hepner. History and the Future: The Vision af August Cieszkowski. Rev. of Politics, 
July, 1953. 

Oscar HaLecK1. The United States and Poland. Ibid., Jan , 1954. 

Marian Kuxtet. La Révolution de 1830 et la Pologne. Rev. internat. d'hist. pol. et const., 1953. 

Perer Brock. Joseph Cowen and the Polish Exiles. Slavonic and East Eur. Rev., Dec., 1953. 

STaNISLAW KoSciazkowskt. Władysław Konopczyñski as an Historian [in Polish; English sum- 
mary]. Teki historyczne, VI, no. 1-2, 1953. 

WarzNTYNA Runzxa, Romuald Traugutt [in Polish; English summary]. Ibid. 

Vicror S. MamareY. Documents: The United States Recognition of the Czechoslovak National 
Council of Paris (September 3, 1918). Jour. Central Eur Affairs, Apr., 1953. 

EDUARD TABORSKY. Benes and Stalin—Moscow, 1943 and 1945. Ikid., July, 1953. 

LanisLav FEIERABEND. The Gottwald Era in Czechoslovakia. Ibid., Oct., 1953. 

VLASTIMIL KyBaL. Czechoslovakia and Italy: My Nego:iations with Mussolini, I: 1922-1923. 
Ibid., Jan., 1954. . 

Hezmur SLAPNICKA. Tschechoslowakei: Regierung und Verwaltung. Osteuropa, Feb., 1954. 

STEPHEN Kerresz. The Expulsion of the Germans from Hangary: A Study in Postwar Diplomacy. 
Rev. of Politics, Apr., 1953. 

E. D. Tarps. Nicolae Bálcescu's Propaganda in England: His Meetings with Cobden and 
Palmerston. 4m. Slavic and East Eur. Rev., Feb., 1954. 

Zouran Szaz. The ‘Transylvanian Question: Romania and the Belligerents, July-October, 1914. ` 
Jour. Central Eur. Affairs, Jan., 1534. 

GRrIGORE Nanpris. Rumanian Exiles in 18th Century Russia. Rev. des études roumaines, Y, 1953. 

Aurez Decer. L'expédition de Mircea 1% contre les Akira de Karinovasi (2393). Ibid. 
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E. D. TarpE. An English Contribution to the Biography of Nicolae Milescu. Ibid. 

A. C. GORGAN. J.-P. Brissot et les Roumains de Transylvanie. Ibid. 

GEORGES CIORANESCU. Áutour de quelques projets fédéralistes oubliés, concernant le Bas-Danube. 
Ibid. 

Vicror Buzscu and ÉmiLE Turneanu. Les études roumaines à l'étranger de 1947 à 1951. Ibid. 

Branko Lazrrcg, Cominformists in Yugoslavia. Eastern Quar. Oct-Dec., 1953. 

Ivan Avaxumovic. Bibliographical Note: Literature on the First Serbian Insurrection, 1804— 
1813. Jour. Central Eur. Affairs, Oct., 1953. 

Lazare MarcovrrcH. Lord Curzon and Pashitch—Light on Jugoslavia, Turkey and Greece in 
1922. Ibid, Jan., 1954. 

Jovan DyornjevircH. La formation du nouvel état des peuples yougoslaves. Rev. française de 
sci. polit., Oct.-Dec., 1953. 


. SOVIET UNION 
Sergius Yakobson! 


RUSSIAN INFLUENCE ON EARLY AMERICA. By Clarence A. Manning. (New 
York, Library Publishers, 1953, pp. vii, 216, $3.75.) Concealed under the above title is 
an account of the expansion of Russia into Alaska and the North Pacific, for other 
Russian influence on early America there was none. While Professor Manning has 
told the interesting story in considerable detail, he has used few original sources, as 
his bibliography is composed almost entirely of secondary works. There are forty 
footnotes for 208 pages of text; thirty-three of the forty are taken from S. B. Okun's 
Rossiisko-Amerikanskaia Kompaniia (Moscow-Leningrad, 1939). Frank A. Golder's 
Russian Expansion in the Pacific is cited only on page 16 (as Russian Exposition in 
the Pacific). Professor Manning attempts to interpret the past in the light of the 
present, for in his introduction he refers to "the coming clash of Russia with the 
United States" and declares: "Russia-USSR are all one piece, the religious-irreligious 
aspirant for world domination. If this book can throw any light upon this clash, it 
will have served its purpose." It must be said, however, that while the author shows 
that Russian activity in America was dominated by the enormous ambition and vast 
schemes of the Baranovs and the Rezanovs, who dreamed of controlling the North 
Pacific by acquiring San Francisco and Hawaii, these plans received negligible support 
from tsars and bureaucrats in St. Petersburg, who had more important concerns than 
the precarious outposts on the misty North Pacific. As a result, Sitka and Fort Ross, 
far from posing a threat to American expansion, were reduced to dependence on the 
ships of the Boston men for their food and their trade. It is no accident that the 
Pacific is now an American rather than a Russian lake, Yet the author sees in the 
frantic maneuvers of the helpless Russian adventures an attempt at world dominion 
and prophesies fresh Russian efforts to push into the lost colony. To this reviewer his 
conclusions are not convincing. Joun Suerton Curtiss, Duke University 


LÉNINE ET LA III” INTERNATIONALE. By Branko Lazitch. Preface by Raymond 
Aron. [L'Evolution du monde et des idées.] (Neuchatel and Paris, Editions de la 
Baconnière, 1951, pp. 286, 750 fr., 12 Swiss fr.) In this excellent summary of the early 
years of international communism a brief review of Lenin's role in the “Zimmerwald 
left” at the beginning of World War I is followed by a systematic exposition of the 
first four congresses (1919-1922) of Lenin’s new postwar Communist International. 

- M. Lazitch points out very clearly the degree to which Marx's “scientific” doctrine of 
the proletariat as the “chosen class” for the socialist revolution was transformed by 
Lenin into the category of a socially useful “myth.” Thus the Bolshevik seizure of 


1 Responsible only for the list of articles. 
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power in 1917 was propagandized throughout the new International as a model 
proletarian revolution when actually it was much more of a coup d'état engineered 
by Communist party professionals and supported by Russian soldiers (or “peasants in 
uniform”) with the Fetrograd proletariat itself doing nothing more substantial than 
mill about in the streets. One of Lenin's favorite tactical concepts had been that of a 
“bourgeois” revolution carried through “without the bourgeoisie,” so it need not be 
too surprising to find aim going one step further and carrying through a “proletarian 
revolution without the proletariat.” Indeed, as faz as Lazitch is concerned, the Bolshevik 
seizure of power. was simply Bonapartism brought up to date: Lenin's "October" in 
1917, he says, was a putsch from the same calendar as Napoleon's "Brumaire" in 1799. 
Lenin's general line as he transmitted it to his International, therefore, represented 
"neither the proletariat as the leading revolutionary class, nor the revolution as the 
method of arriving at power, nor Germany as the vangúard country, nor Marxism as 
the controlling doctrire.” And though on the surface the Communist International 
adopted "scientific" Marxism as an exoteric myth for the titillation of workers and 
intellectuals, underneath it developed another and an esoteric technique for the party 
professionals. RonaLo THoMPsoN, George Washington University 


SOVIET DOCUMENTS ON FOREIGN POLICY. Volume III, 1933-1941. Selected and 
Edited by Jane Degra:. [Issued under the Auspices of the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs] (New York, Oxford University Press, 1953, pp. xxii, 500, $8.50.) 
This third and final volume maintains the same high standards and suffers from the 
same defects, inherent in the plan of the work, as did its predecessors. It is, perhaps, of 
peculiar interest as dealing with the period in "which the Soviet Union gyrated from 
the position of a parian nation, seeking friends only among the other pariahs of the 
world, to become the Zoremost advocate of "collective security" against "aggressive" 
pariahs, only to lapse into the smug comfort of a self-contained state, watching with 
interest to see if the rest of the world would destroy itself in war, and ultimately itself 
to plunge into life-and-death struggle. The actual motivations of the process cannot, of 
course, be established from the sort of materials to which the work under consideration 
confines itself. Denying that the quick cooling 5f relations with Nazi Germany and 
Soviet wooing of Francs betckened a zigzag of Russian policy, Stalin flatly and doubt- 
less truthfully asserted (January 26, 1934): "Our orientation in the past and our 
orientation at the present time is towards the USSR, and towards the USSR alone." It 
was the task of the adrcit Litvinov to explain the reversal of the Soviet attitude toward 
the League of Nations, zo glorify it (July 7, 1936) as “equipped . . . with such powerful 
weapons that, in'the event of their being fully applied, every aggression can be 
broken." The essence o* collective security, as Litvinov clearly explained (September 
21, 1937), “is not universality" of the League but firmness on the part of those quali- 
fied to belong to it; "I am firmly convinced that a resolute policy pursued by the 
League of Nations in ore case of aggression woulc rid us of all the other cases." Stalin 
echoed this thought (March 1o, 1939) in accusing “the non-aggressive states, primarily 
England, France, and the United States," of contributing to the development of a 
new world war by “maxing concession after concession to the aggressors.” Yet, as the 

, “non-aggressive states" obviously began to rouse themselves for resistance, the Soviet 
tone changed sharply. Molotov (May 31, 1939), with evident distaste, emphasized 
that "the non-aggressive European Powers are anxious to draw the USSR into 
collaboration in resistance to aggression,” but thet “we do not by any means think it 
necessary to renounce business dealings with countries like Germany and Italy." From 
this it was but a step to the announcement (August 31, 1939) of the "non-aggression" 
pact with Germany: "it is clear that the commercial and credit agreement with 
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Germany is fully in accord with the economic interests and defensive needs of the 
Soviet Union. . . . At the same time, when the German Government expressed a 
desire to improve political relations as well, the Soviet Government had no grounds 
for refusing." Molotov's note to the German ambassador (September 5, 1939), caution- 
ing that "concrete action" by Soviet troops against Poland must be timed without 
*precipitancy," is nowhere referred to in the official rationalization of Russian policy. 
Instead, Molotov blandly reported (October 31, 1939) "in the past few months such 
concepts as ‘aggression’ and ‘aggressor’ have acquired new concrete connotation, new 
meaning. ... To-day . . . Germany's position is that of a State which is striving for 
the earliest termination of war and for peace. . . .” It would require a fourth volume 
to make correspondingly clear the chain of thought by which, without ever swerving 
from the fundamental principle of Soviet foreign policy, viz., promotion of the in- 
terests of the Russian state—cf. Molotov's boast (August z, 1940) that 23,000,000 
people had been added to the population of the Soviet Union and that "we shall now 
have ice-free ports in the Baltic of which we stand in need"— Stalin arrived at the 
prediction (July 3, 1941): "we shall have loyal allies in the peoples of Europe and 
America. . . . Our war for the freedom of our fatherland will mingle with the 
struggle of the peoples of Europe and America [N.B., no mention of Asia] for their 
independence, for democratic liberties, . . .” 
Jesse D. CLarkson, Brooklyn College 


THE THREAT OF SOVIET IMPERIALISM. Edited by C. Grove Haines. (Baltimore, 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1954, pp. xvi, 402, $5.00.) "Imperialism," in modern political 
semantics on both sides of the Iron Curtain, is an epithet to be applied to the 
aggrandizement of any power of which there is disapproval All sanctioned and 
reassuring aggrandizements are labeled, for example, "Manifest Destiny" or "the 
White Man's Burden" or "liberation." Soviet imperialism is a threat to us, and there- 
fore disapproved. In August, 1953, the School of Advanced International Studies of 
the Johns Hopkins University sponsored a conference in Washington on this threat. 
The addresses and discussions are here published, with a foreword by the editor and 
an introduction by Governor Christian A. Herter. These papers are a valuable contri- 
bution to a reassessment of East-West relations, item no. 1 on the agenda of world 
diplomacy today and tomorrow and for a long time to come. The participants, 
beginning with George F. Kennan and George A. Morgan, analyze anew and fruit- 
fully Soviet attitudes toward the non-Soviet world, Soviet expansionism, Soviet 
weapons and techniques, and regional aspects of the communist menace in Europe, 
Africa, Latin America, and Asia. The current climate of American opinion renders 
difficult any effort to evaluate coldly the sources and nature of threats and counter- 
threats in a divided world or to explore seriously the possibilities of accommodation. 

* Such accommodation should be considered, however, since war has become impossible 
save as an exercise in local stalemates or global suicide. The present conferees give 
little attention to such considerations. Of the thirty-eight speakers and discussion 
leaders, seventeen are past or present members of the State Department, Foreign 
Service, or other federal agencies, with many of the academic participants closely 
identified with the same orientation. Only the independent journalists in the con- 
ference—John Hightower, Anthony Leviero, and Samuel Marshall—ask the searching 
questions. But they seldom receive useful answers. Officialdom, as here represented, 
is above ali possible suspicion of either “subversive infiltration" or independent think- 
ing, for its formulations exhibit a firm determination to conform to popular 
stereotypes, however inadequate these may be as a basis of coping with the exigencies 
of our time of troubles. Within these limits, these essays are informative. Yet the 
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limits in most cases preclude any genuinzly i incisive examination of the problems of 
power which mankind mus: solve as the pzice of survival, 
FREDERICK L. ScHuman, Williams College 


ARTICLES 


Jerome BLum. The Beginniags cf Large-scale Private Landowrership in Russia. Speculum, Oct., 
1953. 

MATHEW S. ANDERsoN. Eng ish Views of Russia in the Age of Peter the Great. 4m. Slavic and 
East Eur. Rev., Apr., 1954. 

ALEXANDER Lipski. The Foundation of the Russ.an Academy of Science, Isis, Dec., 1953. 

EMILE GAsPARDONE. Dutens ct les Russes. Rev. des études slaves, XXX, 1953. 

R. PorTaL. Une route du fer au xvi" siècle (a propos d'une thèse récente) [B. B. Kafengauz, 
Istorija Khorzjajstva Demidovykh v xvi-xix vv. “Histoire des entreprises Démidov aux 
xvi? et xix? siècles), I, Moscow-Leningrad, 1949]. Rev. hist., Jan.—Mar., 1954. 

M. J. Rouër pe JounNAL. L'oeuvre de trois nonces pontificaux en Russie. Rev. des études slaves, 
XXX, 1953. 

EurnosiNA DvoicHENKo-Markov. Americans in tie Crimean War. Russian Rev., Apr., 1954. 

W. E. Mosse. Russia and the Levant, 1856-1862: Grand Duke Constantine Nicolaevich and the 
Russian Steam Navigation Company. Jour. Mod. Hist., Mar., 1954. 

Rocer PorTaL. La Russie industrielle à la veille de l'émancipation des serfs. Etudes d' hist. mod. 
et contemp., V, 1953. 

THEODORE H. von Laur. A Secret Memorandum of Sergei Witte on the Industrialization of Im- 
perial Russia. Jour. Mod. Kist., Mar., 1954. 

Id. The High Cost and the Gamble o: the Witte System: A Chapter in the Industrialization of 
Russia. Jour. Ec. Hist., Fall 1953. 

Jacos WaLkiN. The Attitude of the Tsarist Government toward the Labor Problem. Am. Slavic 
and East Eur. Rev., Apr., 2954. 

Max BzLorr. Les constantes de la politique extérieure russe. Annales (Paris), Oct-Dec., 1953. 

Grorce P. Rawicx. From Faith to Dogma: The Development of the Communist Party Line, 
1928-1939. South Atlantic Quar., Apr., 1954. 

Raymond A, BAUER and Davi» B. GLeicHEer. Word-cf-Mouth Communication in the Soviet 
Union. Public Opinion Qua-., Fall, 1953. 

J. Minter and A. Nove. Bergson and Jasny on the Soviet Economy [review article]. Am. Slavic 
and East Eur. Rev., Apr., 1954. 

STEFAN Lamer. A Survey of the Soviet Engineering Industries. Soviet Stud., Apr., 1954. 

ALEXANDER Brock. Soviet Hoising—The Historical Aspect. Ibid., Jan., 1954. 

Jonn Tunxzvicn. The Progress of Soviet Science. For. Affeirs, Apr., 1954. 

J. MiLLER. Soviet Documents in Study of the USSR: September 1952 to December 1953. Soviet 
Stud., Apr., 1954. 

WinLiam Henry CHAMBERLIN. Emigré Anti-Soviet Enterprises and Splits. Russian Rev., Apr. 
1954. 


Near Eastern History 
Sidney Gazer! 


STUDIES IN CAUCASIAN HISTORY. I, NEW LIGHT ON THE SHADDADIDS 
OF GANJA; Il, THE SHADDADIDS OF ANI; III, PREHISTORY OF SALADIN. 
With the Arabic Text of the Chapter on Shaddäcids from Münnejjim-Bashi's Duwal 
al-Islam (Top-Kapi Sarayi MS. 2951). By V. Minorsky, Professor Emeritus in the. 
University of London. [Cambridge Oriental Series, Number 6.] (London, Taylor's 
Foreign Press, 1953, pp. 178, 18 [Arabic text], 35s.) For half a century Professor 
Minorsky has investigated the borderlands between the Russians and their southern 
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neighbors, and the achievements and knowledge of few men, if any, alive today can 
compare in this field with his. In this book he centers his attention on the Kurds as 
leading actors in what he calls the Iranian Intermezzo of the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, between the Arab domination and the Turkish. Available evidence indicates 
that the Shaddadids of Ganja were of Kurdish origin, and those of Ani were a cadet 
branch. Saladin's immediate forebears in their home at Dvin near Ani had close con- 
nections with the Shaddadids. The author's most substantial contribution is the editing 
and translating of a new source on the Shaddadids of Ganja, part of an Arabic work 
by Munajjim Bashi (d. 1702), who drew his material from an eleventh-century local 
history. A copy of the Arabic text is reproduced in a clear but amateurish hand, with 
scattered instances of careless transcription. The translation is marred by frequent 
errors; it should not be used without referring, if possible, to the Arabic. "To introduce 
Fadl he promised to write to Salar” (English, p. 13) should read “He promised him 
[al-Fadl] that he would write to al-Sallár and acquaint him with his situation” 
(Arabic, p. 7). “ .. . they plundered its districts and occupied them (all) so that they 
reached Khanaqin” (English, p. 22) should read “ ... they raided its districts and 
: went beyond them until they reached Khanaqin” (Arabic, p. 16). On successive pages 
(pp. 21-24) the word thaghr is rendered as “march,” “frontier-town,” “frontier,” and 
"frontier region," though the sense of the Arabic does not change. Six lines of the 
English on page 11 are missing from the original on page 6, The work contains much 
valuable information on chronology and topography, as well as hypotheses relating to. 
unsolved problems in the history of Transcaucasia in the period under study. Many 
pages are freighted with minutiae, and all too few are devoted to general observations 
and conclusions; for the nonspecialist these few are well worth searching for. 
Grorce Rentz, Dhahran, Saudi Arabia 


THE PRICE OF FREEDOM: GREECE IN WORLD AFFAIRS, 1939-1953. By 
Dimitrios G. Kousoulas. (Syracuse, N.Y., Syracuse University Press, 1953, pp. xi, 210, 
$4.00.) The jacket to this work describes the author as a student at Syracuse Univer- 
sity. Prior to coming to this country on a United States government grant he had 
fought actively and vigorously against communism in Greece. During the battle of 
Athens he was taken prisoner by the ELAS forces, scheduled for execution on January 
15, 1945, and saved at the last moment by the truce agreement. Later he fought in 
Macedonia against the Communist-led guerrillas during the civil war of 1947-49. In 
this work the author has set himself a lofty goal: “to dispel the confusion that has 
existed and aid truth to dominate and overpower prejudice and malice" (p. 5). He 
expresses at the outset “everlasting gratitude” to “Archbishop Michael and Ambassador 
Alexis Kyrou for their moral support.” In the course of his survey of “Greece in 
World Affairs” the author of necessity deals extensively with’ domestic developments 
because of the interrelationship of internal and foreign events. Thus his study is a 
summary of Greek politics and international relations from 1939 to 1953—including 
the diplomacy of the Italian and German invasions, developments during the occupa- 
tion period, the civil wars that followed liberation, Greek national claims in the post- 
war conferences, and finally the entry of Greece into NATO. The sources utilized, 
and particularly those not utilized, constitute perhaps the most revealing feature of 
this study. In his footnotes and bibliography the author mentions the work of Premier 
Papandreou but not of the ELAS commander Saraphis; he uses the works of Premier 
Tsouderos but not of the EDES leader Pyromaglou; he uses also the book of Marshal 
Papagos but not of Generals Katheniotes or Gregoriades or even of Field Marshal Lord 
Wilson. The EAM White Book also is missing, which is equivalent to a study of the 
origins of World War I dispensing with Die Grosse Politik. This partisan selection of 
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sources is reflected in the text of the book and particularly in the treatment of 
domestic developments such as the circumstances of Saraphis’ switch to ELAS, the 
responsibility for the 1943 civil war, and the origins of the fighting in Athens in 
December, 1944. The author presents useful ma:erial on Greek international relations, 
interpreting the “truth” from a strongly nationslist and anti-Communist position. 

L. S. Sravrianos, Northwestern University 
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CIVIL SERVICE IN EARLY SUNG CHINA, 960-1067: WITH PARTICULAR EM- 
PHASIS ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF CONTROLLED SPONSORSHIP TO 
FOSTER ADMINISTRATIVE RESPONSIBILITY. By E. A. Kracke, Jr., University 
of Chicago. [Harvard-Yenching Institute Monograph Series, Volume XIH.] (Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University Press, 1953, pp. xv, 262, $6.50.) This finished and well- 
integrated work on the greatest civil service outside the western European tradition 
is particularly useful in a time when our own government and others depend upon 
greatly enlarged bodies of trained officials. Professor Kracke has contributed pioneer 
research on a little-known phase of Chinese history. His study is important for our 
knowledge of China because it describes personnel administration in a civil service 
system which remained basically the same from the eleventh century to the twentieth. 
He shows that this system is particularly worthy of study because it included "a 
remarkable and unique endeavor to increase responsibility in the civil service: re- 
sponsibility in the act of appointing and promoting officials, and responsible conduct 
on the part of the officials appointed and promoted." Dr. Kracke's research is based 
on first-hand examination of all available sources. His study is a careful analysis, 
arrangement, and interpretation of the material and is the more valuable because it 
includes direct translation of many key documents in their entirety. This monograph 
is of special aid to teachers and students of Far Eastern history. The general descrip- 
tion of the Sung government and civil service and the detailed information on "the 
policy of promotion through controlled sponsorship" help us to understand the lives 
and environment of such great scholar-officials as Ssu-ma Kuang, Wang An-shih, Su 
Tung-p'o, and others already well known to Western readers. In no other work, 
Oriental or Western, can be found such a lucid account of the system of relation- 
ships between officials in the Sung period. The first half of Dr. Kracke's book deals 
with the government of China during the first century of the Sung and with the 
civil service as a part of that government. The latter half describes the institution 
of sponsorship. Following this'is a section in which are listed 174 "Texts on Sponsor- 
ship"; fifteen of these are included in translated form. Useful accessories to the main 
study comprise a chronological outline, a list of titles and offices of the early Sung 
period, an annotated bibliography, and an index. Scholars will welcome the Chinese 
characters inserted in footnotes and bibliography. . 

Woopsrince Bincuam, University of California, Berkeley 


CHINA’S MANAGEMENT OF THE AMERICAN BARBARIANS: A STUDY OF 
SINO-AMERICAN RELATIONS, 1841-1861, WITH DOCUMENTS. By Earl Swisher. 
[Far Eastern Association Monograph No. 2.] (New Haven, Far Eastern Publications, 
1953, pp. xxi, 844.) While only 69 of the 844 pages of this volume present Professor 
Swisher’s own “Study of Sino-American Relations,” the introduction and Part I, 
“China and the United States: A Chinese View” make a real contribution to under- 
standing the organization and functioning of the Manchu government in the con- 
duct of foreign relations, and of the attitudes of the individual officials who had 

1 Professor E. H. Pritchard has resigned as compiler of the list of articles. The list will be 
resumed when his successor takes office. 
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responsibility in dealing with the American “barbarians.” Throughout it is revealed 
that individuals had considerable importance on the Chinese side, the point Tyler 
Dennett made for the United States in titlirg his pioneer study “Americans in 
Eastern Asia.” The bulk of this Far Eastern Association Monograph, however, is made 
up of careful translations of Chinese documents of the period. They are numbered 
serially from 1 to 544, and are arranged, under appropriate chapter headings (1-14,) 
by years. Each chapter collection is preceded by a summary statement of the con- 
tents of the documents, with an indication of th= significance given them occasionally 
by the emperor through “vermilion endorsement.” The principal previous treatments 
of the subject matter of the documents are indicated by Professor Swisher, who also 
has very carefully prepared a heading, summa-izing content, for each edict and 
. memorial which he and his associates translated. Thus he has extended his con- 
tribution much beyond that of translation of the documents. To this contribution 
is added that of the preparation of a “Glossary of Chinese Personal Names with 
Biographical Notes,” a “Glossary of Foreign Names with Chinese Equivalents and 
Transliterations,” and an annotated bibliography. These add materially to the usability 
of the translations. Those who use these translations will, undoubtedly, concur in the 
judgment of Professor Merle Curti, expressed in taz foreword to the volume, that “We 
have here inestimably valuable material hitherto unavailable for correcting and sup- 
plementing accepted knowledge about the diplomatic relations of China and the 
United States from 1841 to 1361.” Hanorp M. Vinacke, University of Cincinnati 


JAPAN'S ROLE IN SOUTHEAST ASIAN NATIONALIST MOVEMENTS, 1940 
TO 1945. By Willard H. Elsbree, Department of Government, Ohio University. 
[Issued under the Auspices of the International Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions.] (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1953, pp. v, 182, $3.25.) This study 
is based primarily on the documents submittec at the trial of the Japanese war 
criminals, together with articles in Japanese periodicals which are available in Eng- 
lish translations. From this material the author has made an interesting study of the 
way in which Japan used the rationalist movements, and was used by them. The 
major emphasis is laid upon developments in Indonesia, though fairly full accounts 
are given for Burma and the Philippines. The japanese government realized the 
importance of enlisting the kelp of the nationalis:s in the colonies, and succeeded in 
winning the co-operation of many of the leaders. They were given high-sounding 
titles with little authority, and extensive facilities for carrying on nationalist propa- 
ganda. The Japanese underestimated the shrewdress and determination of the men 
they were working with and made the blunder of believing that they would be 
willing to exchange European colonial rule for Japanese control. Gradually the mili- 
tary commanders in the colonies came to realize 'that further concessions were neces- 
sary; but it was a slow and dificult task to convince the higher authorities. Real 
grants of power were not made until just before Japan's defeat. The result was that 
the Japanese failed to* win wholehearted support in their war against the West. At 
the same time they very considerably strengthened colonial, nationalisms by a 
mixture of encouragement and oppression; and by their twelfth-hour concessions 
they left the nationalists ia a much stronger position than before the war to continue 
their struggle against their former European rule-s. Without in the least intending 
it the Japanese greatly accelerated the developmen: of self-government. 

Lennox £. Minis, University of Minnesota 


THE WHITE UMBRELLA: INDIAN POLITICAL THOUGHT FROM MANU TO 
GANDHI. By D. Mackenzie Brown. (Berkeley, University of California Press, 1953, 
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pp. xv, 205, $3.75.) This is an exciting book. Americans are only beginning to learn 
of the vast thinking of India throughout recorded history on all subjects-—mathe- 
matics, philosophy, medicine, grammar and linguistics, the natural sciences, and now 
political science. This is a brief survey. But the author has swept into his story the 
vital and most compelling portions of an extensive literature, weaving an integrated 
- pattern covering more than two thousand years of recorded thinking. It is a chal- 
lenging book, frequently leaving the reader demanding much more than a single 
chapter can encompass. The reader lias only to jump to the bibliography offered by 
the author to satisfy his demand, Between Manu, the ancient law-giver, and Gandhi, 
the modern leader, are chapters on the Mahabharata, Kautilya, Sukra, Vivekananda, 
Tagore, and Aurobindo, for the latter three no less than the former were sources of 
great political energy. The White Umbrella (sveta cchattra in Sanskrit) was the 
ancient Indian symbol of sovereignty. That sovereignty, however, in the earliest 
writing was tempered by a core of caution against “flaunting the sacred laws of 
society." While there was not a little of the Machiavellian flavor in the ancient law, 
there was also much that the leaders of a modern democracy might well ponder. 
The author's conclusion is an invitation to the reader to weigh the future of an 
Indian nation founded on a constitution whose principles are mainly Western, but with 
a background of Hindu jurists “with a remarkable skill in influencing their country- 
men to abandon practices of which they disapproved." This is a popular book, but 
since it is the first presentation of its kind it may well be pondered by the political 
scientist whose interests go beyond the concepts of the West. 
Horace I. PoLEMAN, Library of Congress 
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ORIGIN OF THE LAND TENURE SYSTEM IN THE UNITED STATES. By 
Marshall Harris, Head, Land Tenure Section, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. (Ames, Iowa State College Press, 1953, pp. xiv, 445 
$7.50.) Few readers of this excellent study will disagree with the author's expressed 
view that an understanding of our present land tenure system and proposals for im- 
provement is predicated on knowledge of its origin and subsequent developments. 
Here is a record, on the one hand, of settlers who fled to America to escape feudal 
practices and staunchly fought to prevent the development ef a landed aristocracy in 
the New World, and, on the other hand, of colonizing agencies and private indi- 
viduals who saw in America a place where decadent feudalism might be resurrected. 
Out of this confused and often conflicting pattern evolved our national land tenure 
system. The importance of this evolution of land tenure on'the political and economic 
development of the thirteen original colonies and the many forces, factors, and 
conditions which caused the change have been largely overlooked by many social 
scientists, In searching for the roots of colonial land tenure in English history Mr. 
Harris traces the development of English feudal tenure from the time of the Saxons 
through the feudal period, particularly stressing the significance of the distinctive 
features of Kent and Durham as basic patterns. As in many other studies which seek 
to emphasize the importance of the English heritage in the development of Ameri- 


1 Responsible only for the selected lists of articles and documents. 
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can institutions, British practices and the common law receive considerable attention. 
Thus, according to Mr, Harris, the “universal heritage in the common law was one 
of the strong factors influencing the early land system in Colonial America” (p. 144). 
However, later he seemingly refutes the widely accepted legal theory that English 
common law was brought to Ámerica by all English settlers and claimed by them 
as the birthright of all free Englishmen. Rather, according to Mr. Harris, “it appears 
that English common law was not accepted in all of the colonies, at least in equal 
degree; that many of the colonies, the corporate colonies in particular, openly dis- 
avowed allegiance to common law principles; that the common law as it relates to 
property rights and arrangements was accepted less widely than that which was 
related to human rights and liberties; . . . and tha: the theory of acceptance of the 
common law more nearly fits the situation after the Revolutionary War than at any 
time during the two centuries of the Colonial era” (p. 354). However, the greater 
portion of the study is devoted to contrasting tenure systems which evolved in the 
royal proprietary, and charter colonies. In reality, the people of the colonies were 
“forging a new land system inhibited only slightly ty tenure institutions of the past.” 
Each colony was free, within bounds, to enact land laws consistent with its own 
institutions and suitable to its own needs, As quitrents, primogeniture, entails, and 
other aspects of feudal tenure gradually lost ground in the colonies, a land system 
built upon more easy conditions of acquisition and alienation emerged; land was a 
commodity to be acquired, utiEzed, and sold for‘ profit rather than to be held as a 
family estate for posterity. The organization of the book is logical, scholarship is 
sound, and the research, based largely on original sources, is thorough. The value of 
the book is enhanced by an excellent bibliography and a comprehensive index divided 
into three distinct divisions: biographical, geographic, and subject. 
Tropore L. Carrson, Western Michigan College 


THE OLIVE BRANCH: PETITION OF THE AMERICAN CONGRESS TO GEORGE 
III, 1775, AND LETTERS CF THE AMERICAN ENVOYS, AUGUST-SEPTEMBER 
1775. By Cornelius W. Wickersham and Gilbert E. Montague. (New York, New 
York Public Library, 1954, pp. 43, $6.50.) A facsimile of the petition sent “To the 
King's most Excellent Majesty," by the Continental Congress in July, 1775, not quite 
two months after Lexington and Concord, has been published by the New York 
Public Library, owner of the document. With it three letters on its fate are repro" 
duced: the first, from Arthur Lee, August 28, 1775, reporting delivery to Lord Dart- 
mouth and picturing. the curreat political scene; a second, from Richard Penn to 
Mr. Chambers pleading the cause of the colonies, undated but certainly in August- 
September; the last, signed jointly by Penn and Arthur Lee, September 2, 1775, telling 
that the two copies (sent by different ships) had beea duly delivered but that "as his 
Majesty did not receive it on the throne, no Answer would be given." The comments 
by Messrs. Wickersham and Montague tell the history of this document and stress 
the role of the petition fn the current tug of war between John Adams, leading the 
New Englanders for immediate independence, and John Dickinson, head of the con- 
servative wing. Twelve hurdred copies have been printed, high tribute to the skill 
and good taste of printer and engraver. The other copy of the document is in the 
London Public Record Office. H. M. LvpzNBERG, Greensboro, North Carolina: 


THE FIRST SARATOGA: BEING THE SAGA OF JOHN YOUNG AND HIS 
SLOOP-OF-WAR. By Williem Pell Clark. (Baton Rouge, Louisiana State University 
Press, 1953, pp. viii, 199, $3.50.) Extremely close exa-nination is required to discover 
anything creditable in the war record of a navy whoze officers were all amateurs and 
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which lost all but one of its ships—namely, the American Navy of the Revolution. 
Such examination has usually been devoted to the exploits of John Paul Jones, John 
Barry (two of the most biographied men in naval history), or Joshua Barney. John’ 
Young has been utterly neglected, The deficiency has now been made good, and the 
book itself explains, between the lines, how it came about. For the first Saratoga 
never got into an eye-catching action with a regular warship and was lost at sea with 
all hands on an assignable date. Yet no one who reads this painstakingly prepared 
book, with its many sidelights on other transactions of the Revolutionary navy, can 
doubt for a moment that John Young missed being numbered among the movers and 
shakers only by the accident of being unable to survive a sudden squall, John Paul 
Jones had leadership and indomitable spirit; John Young drilled his men in gunnery 
in a period when such a thing was not done by any other ship in any navy, and made 
a piratical pickup crew into remarkably efficient men-o'-warsmen. Mr. Clark has doné 
a memorable job in assembling the parts of a mosaic from many and sparse sources, 
both as to the man and the ship. The captain steps out of his pages as a vigorous, driv- 
ing seaman, but most especially as a man who did some genuine naval thinking, both 
on the handling of a single ship, and on questions of naval strategy. It is both.a 
pleasure and a benefit to have him rescued from the shadows for us. 
Frercuer Pnarr, New York, N.Y. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON'S FARM BOOK: WITH COMMENTARY AND RELE- 
VANT EXTRACTS FROM OTHER WRITINGS. Edited by Edwin Morris Betts. 
(Princeton, Princeton University Press for American Philosophical Society, 1953, pp. 
xxiii, 552, $15.00.) In this edition of Thomas Jefferson's Farm Book, Mr. Edwin 
Morris Betts is to be congratulated in having produced a scholarly work of equal 
distinction with his edition of Jefferson's Garden Book, published in 1944. In this 
second work Mr, Betts has followed a similar plan to his edition of the Garden Book, 
with one important and highly satisfactory difference, for in this work he has repro- 
duced the whole of Jefferson's Farm Book in facsimile. This innovation puts the 
reader at once in complete touch with Jefferson, his farm, his slaves, everything that 
concerns him, and brings the picture to life in the mind of the reader in a manner 
impossible when merely reading the printed document. Following the reproduction 
of the Farm Book, Mr. Betts has taken in turn each of the twenty-five or so main 
subjects treated by Jefferson, to each one has written a scholarly introduction, followed 
by a series of relevant letters to and from Jefferson on the subject concerned. The 
result is complete information concerning everything appertaining to farm life in 
Virginia in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries—the entries begin in 
1774 and extend to 1826, the year of Jefferson's death. In his entries Jefferson does 
not confine himself to his own methods, but gives information also as to the views 
of other farmers, such as “G, Washington” and Dr. Logan, with occasional comments 
on the experiments of Dr. Young. Occasionally it may be said Jefferson seems slightly 
scornful of the methods of G. Washington and Dr. Logan. On page 97, for instance, 
under the heading “Rotation of Crops," he gives the rotation as used by G. Wash- 
ington, then by Dr. Logan, and follows their rotations with “a good one"! Mr, Betts's 
selection of illustrative correspondence has been made in a most erudite and pic- 
turesque manner, and provides the reader with an exhaustive account of every sub- 
ject touched by Jefferson. Dealing as his Farm Book does with human beings (par- 
ticularly slaves), as well as with everything they grew, manufactured, or used, this 
book is not only a Farm Book but a most important sociological document, essential 
to a proper understanding of the period. The appendixes include most useful biogra- 
phies of all persons mentioned, a list of the places, and definitions of terms used in the 
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Farm Book. The book is well printed by the Princeton University Press, and the end- 
papers consist of a delightful map of the Jefferscn country by Norman Thrower. 
E. M. Sowersy, Library of Congress 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF COLONEL JOHN TRUMBULL, PATRIOT-ARTIST, 
1756-1843: CONTAINING A SUPPLEMENT TO THE WORKS OF COLONEL 
JOHN TRUMBULL. Edited by Theodore Sizer. (New Haven, Yale University Press, 
I953, pp. xxiii, 404, $6.00.) In this very attractive book Professor Theodore Sizer adds 
a companion piece to his volume concerning John Trumbull's artistic works which 
appeared in 1950. He intended originally to write a biography of the recorder of the 
Revolution but has chosen instead to republish Trumbull’s autobiography, together 
with generous notes and appendixes which explain obscure passages and offer valu- 
able information not included in the artists own chronjcle. Room may remain for 
a biography of Trumbul!, Nevertheless, there is 29 reason to question the wisdom 
of Professor Sizer's decision to change his plan, for he makes readily available in a 
pleasing format a minor American classic and at the same time offers some rich fruits 
from his own researches. He also makes helpful ccrrections to his check list of Trum- 
bulls productions which appeared in his first volume concerning the artist. To his 
extensive description of the Trumbull canon Processor Sizer now adds helpful and 
sometimes fascinating data about Trumbull as a person and judicious comment upon 
him as well. In his autcbiography Trumbull quite understandably did not tell all 
his private difficulties. Even in his old age, when it was written, he did not choose to 
emphasize that he had been handicapped from childhood by a substantial loss of 
sight in one eye or to inform the world that he had long suffered because of a youth- 
ful liaison which produced an illegitimate son or that his beautiful but drunken wife 
had deeply injured him in the public view. In the autobiography a dignified and 
proud man interestingly writes o important events he saw and great personages he 
knew in America and Europe; in the notes which relate what some would describe 
as the "seamy side" of his life appears a troubled and human person who fought 
steadily and without undue complaint against cutrageous fortune. Trumbull was 
irascible, contentious, and incapable of splendid production during the second half 
of his long life. Before he was forty, however, he had produced the best of the 
historical paintings which must ever associate his name with those of Washington 
and other memorable persons and events of the Fevolution. Professor Sizer and the 
Yale University Press are to be congratulated. 

Joux R. Arnen, University of Nebraska 


GENERAL WILLIAM JENKINS WORTH: MONTEREY’S FORGOTTEN HERO. 
By Edward S. Wallace. (Dallas, Texas, Southern Methodist University Press, 1953, 
pp. viii, 242, $5.00.) Edward Wallace's William Jenkins Worth, along with many 
excellent military biographies produced by our mobilized generation, documents the 
extent to which the fighting ability of Americans from Palo Alto to Appornattox was 
made possible by the development of a professional officer corps in the decades follow- 
ing the War of 1812. General Worth, one of the ablest professional soldiers of the 
1830’s and 1840's, executcr of the brilliant flanking movement that led to victory at 
Monterey, and division commander in Winfield Scott's march to Mexico City, is 
truly a “forgotten man" o£ this critical period in American military history. In seeking 
to restore Worth to his proper place, however, this volume devotes too much space - 
to discrediting, often unfairly, those whom the author blames for blackening Worth’s 

‘reputation. Worth is admitted to be rash and vaiaglorious, but the book focuses so 
narrowly on Worth's own actions that his significance is unduly magnified. The 
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reader, for example, gets the erroneous impression that, after a long parade of mili- 
tary men had failed, Worth succeeded in cleaning up the troublesome Seminole War. 
The hard fighting done by the rest of Taylor's army at Monterey is not indicated. 
There is no hint of Worth's responsibility for the reckless charge at Churubusco or 
for the costly assault on Molino del Rey without adequate artillery preparation. On 
other occasions though, the evidence vindicates Worth and calls for revision of earlier 
judgments. The author has done a thorough research job (making particularly effec? 
tive use of a recently discovered account of the Mexican War by George W. Kendall 
of the New Orleans Picayune) and has worked his findings into a fast-paced nar- 
rative. Dust jacket, binding, end-paper maps, illustrations, and typography, all con- 
tribute to a volume of unusually handsome design. The lack of a map of Mexico City 
and vicinity, however, is a serious handicap to following the complicated operations 
in an area where topography was a crucial factor. 
CHARLES Grier SELLERS, JR., Princeton University 


THE BOLLINGER LINCOLN LECTURES. Addresses given at the Dedicätion of the 
Lincoln Library Collected by James W. Bollinger, November 19, 1951. Edited by 
Clyde C. Walton, Jr. With a Preface by Virgil M. Hancher, President of the State 
University of Iowa. (Iowa City, State University of Iowa Libraries, Bollinger Lincoln 
Foundation, 1953, pp. 80, $5.00.) The late James W. Bollinger, bequeathed to his 
alma mater, the State University of lowa, the magnificent library of Lincoln literature 
which he had delighted to assemble. At the formal ceremonies attending its dedication 
(on the eighty-eighth anniversary of a dedication at Gettysburg) five distinguished 
scholars took part; their addresses constitute the text of this handsomely printed 
memorial Quite appropriately, the first three are warmly personal. Paul M. Angle, 
for a quarter of a century an intimate and admiring friend, evokes Judge Bollinger's 
boundless zest in life, his gastronomic predilections, his devotion to the Lincoln cause. 
Benjamin P. Thomas describes the judge's activities in connection with the exposure 
of the Lincoln forgeries so gaily and carelessly but expensively perpetrated by Harry 
Sickles. Harry E. Pratt comments on the judge's favorite Lincoln books: Thayer’s 
Pioneer Boy in Greek was his "Kohinoor." Turning from bibliomania to history, 
Charles J. Lynch informatively discusses Lincoln’s role as counsel in the Effie Afton 
Bridge case. Finally, Louis A. Warren urges “Tomorrow’s Lincoln Authors” increas- 
ingly to specialize and concentrate on isolated episodes in Mr. Lincoln’s career. In 
this he answers James G. Randall’s question, “Has the Lincoln theme been exhausted?” 
with an emphatic “No,” and cites the address just delivered by his companion, Mr. 
Lynch, as a striking example. But for the most part the judge’s portly frame over- 
shadows the taller, leaner figure of his master, 

Davin C. Mearns, Library of Congress 


THE CASE OF MRS. SURRATT: HER CONTROVERSIAL TRIAL AND EXECU- 
TION FOR CONSPIRACY IN THE LINCOLN ASSASSINATION. By Guy W. 
Moore. (Norman, University of Oklahoma Press, 1954; pp. xi, 142, $3.00.) In the 
spring of 1867, Representative Ben. Butler received a frenzied plea from a gentleman 
in Rhode Island: “For Gods sake do not try to make that She Wolf Surratt a Martyr. 
We all know by the Evidence that the Murder of Mr. Lincoln was planed at Her 
House and by Her aid and connivence.” But the lady had not shown herself to be 
lupine; in more tranquil times much of the evidence against her would have been 
impatiently rejected; hers was the most celebrated case of guilt by association that 
ever disturbed the national conscience. Mary Surratt, charged with complicity in 
Lincoln’s murder, was tried before a military commission of doubtful legality and 
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convicted upon the testimony, possibly suborned, of two generally incompetent and 
compromised witnesses. One "resembled a timid slug," the other was a drunkard; 
both were cowards. Found guilty and condemned to death, Mrs. Surratt’s judges, in 
consideration of her sex and age, recommendec that her sentence be commuted to life 
imprisonment. But either bscause it was deliberately withheld (for reasons of his 
own) by the judge advocate or rejected by the Presicent (who later insisted it had 
never come to his notice), the plea for clemency was without effect. Together with 
the conspirators, Mrs. Surratt was hanged in the penitentiary yard. The story of 
Mrs. Surratt, her life, trial, and execution, has been told many times, but never has 
it been told so well as by Mr. Moore. He hes meticulously reviewed the old and 
familiar records; he has carefully examined materials until recently unavailable or 
sequestered, or expurgated; he has contrasted stetemen:s, confirming some, impeaching 
others; and has attained an extraordinary objectivite in a relation which, at other 
hands, has been uneasy witk passion, presupposition, or special pleading. And more 
than this: with admirable dccumentation and fastidious neatness, he has reported his 
findings in a style so scrupulously clear as to invest -he little book with qualities of 
literary achievement. Mr. Moore concedes the >ossibiity that Mrs. Surratt may have 
been aware of a plan to abduct Abraham Lincoln (she may even have been party to 
it), but persuasively he rejects as unproved and untenable the charge that she was 
implicated in a plot to kill hm. Davin C. Mearns, Library of Congress 


PIONEERING LEADERS IN LIBRARIANSHIP. First Series, Edited by Emily Miller 
Danton. [American Library Pioneers, Volume VIIL] (Chicago, American Library 
Association, 1953, pp. 202, $4.25.) Since 1924 the American Library Association has 
published seven biographies of distinguished librarians in a “Library Pioneers” series. 
Now it has issued the first cf omnibus volumes, described by its editor as “a sort of 
subseries” to the former. This volume has biographical sketches of Clement Walker 
Andrews, Sarah B. Askew, Arthur E Bostwick, Richard Rogers Bowker, Miriam E. 
Carey, Jennie M. Flexner, James L. Gillis, J. C. M, Hanson, Carolina Maria Hewins, 
Josephus Nelson Larned, Henry Eduard Legler, Eunice Rockwood Oberly, Ernest 
Cushing Richardson, Minerva Sanders, Katharine Lucinda Sharp, Elizabeth Putnam 
Sohier, Mary L. Titcomb and Alice Sarah Tyle-. Where applicable, there is outlined 
the professional career of each with details of membership in, and service rendered in 
behalf of, local library associations and A.L.A. Except for two library trustees, the 
positions the subjects held represent several types of library work. The inclusion of 
the trustees made the editor feel it inappropriate to designate this volume as belonging 
to the “Library Pioneérs” series, and she chose for it the admittedly clumsy title, 
Pioneering Leaders in Librarienchip, as giving “a fairly accurate characterization”! 
The subjects were selectéd because they “deserved commemoration and to have their 
contributions known and recognized.” Each sketch wes written by a different author 
who, in most cases, knew his subject intimately and affectionately. Helpful as such 
qualifications might be, they can not substitute fr competence in writing biographical 
sketches. These tributes, composed in highly complimentary terms, may be valued 
by librarians whose backgrouads will enable them to appreciate the accomplishments 
of their precursors. It is doubtful, however, that the subjects are convincingly enough 
delineated to bring recogniticn of the importanze of -heir contributions to members 
of other professions. The publication as a whole presents little to praise, although 
there is a wide disparity of excellence in the sketches. In the main, they exhibit con- 
siderable naïveté and contain numerous clichés and ner sequiturs. | 

Resert H. Lawn, Library of Congress 
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G. P. A. HEALY, AMERICAN ARTIST: AN INTIMATE CHRONICLE OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Marie de Mare. Introduction by Eleanor Roosevelt. 
(New York, David McKay, 1954, pp. xvi, 304, $6.00.) “You say a portrait painter 
has only to copy? His model is there: All he has to do is to reproduce it? But within 
the features that outline a physiognomy, the artist must find the soul.” And so Marie 
de Mare finds and reveals the soul of G, P. A. Healy in this biography of her 
illustrious grandfather. She creates a penetrating and vivid portrait, not only of the 
man and his family but also of the age in which they lived. Here is a reflection of the 
nineteenth century, expressed with strong emotion and rendered with the sweeping 
action and color of the artist. From the palette and brush of Healy came a prodigious 
pictorial record of nationally and internationally famous personages of the nineteenth 
century. If it were possible for an American artist to claim the title of “court painter,” 
George Healy, the “Lawrence of America,” and the “Painter of Presidents,” as he 
was called by his contemporaries, would have earned it, for his long list of distin- 
guished patrons included kings, queens, princes, presidents, statesmen, and the fash- 
ionable elite. This is truly a story of success and fame which portrays a self-taught and 
individual artist of unquestionable talent, boundless energy, and driving ambition, 
but one who never lost his warmth for humanity. A frank admiration and love of 
people, whether millionaire, prince, or humble folk, is expressed with dignity, affec- 
tion, generosity, and sincerity in the “counterfeit representations,” as portraiture was 
called by his fellow Americans. As the great and near great came before his easel, for a 
brief moment history paused to be captured in the “gaunt visage and deep luminous 
eyes” of Andrew Jackson, in the “long nose and wide, tight mouth” of Henry Clay, and 
in the “sensitive, nervous, powerful hands” of Abbé Liszt. This biography of an im- 
portant American figure who lived in the social, intellectual, and artistic centers of 
two continents is rich in historical and artistic anecdote, told with charm and 
vitality. Crrrrord P. Wesrermeter, University of Arkansas 


ARTHUR PUE GORMAN. By John R. Lambert. [Southern Biography Series.] (Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana State University Press, 1953, pp. ix, 397, $6.00.) Arthur Pue Gor- 
man began his long career in Congress at the age of thirteen in 1852 as a page boy. 
He had worked his way up the ladder to the position of postmaster of the Senate 
by 1866, when his friendship with President Johnson lost him the job. He was re- 
ward with a post as collector of internal revenue; went from that to the Maryland 
house of delegates, thence to the state senate, and from there to the United States 
Senate, where he remained but for one brief interlude until his death in 1906. There 
could hardly be found in the annals of the Gilded Age a more single-minded example 
of homo politicus. “Because of Gorman’s overwhelming prepossession for practical 
politics,” writes his biographer, “this study is, perforce, a political biography.” In 
that era “practical” politics as distinguished from other types meant the politics of 
the bosses and machines, conference room and caucus. It meant keeping under wraps 
what Gorman called the “Wild People,” reformers of various kinds, and resolving 

. political and social conflict by means of amiable understandings and compromises 
between party leaders who understood the game, Gorman was a past master at that 
game, and it was by means of his shrewd gamemanship that his greatest triumphs 
were achieved, The task of keeping a rebellious South and a restive West subordinate 
to such eastern Democrats as Thomas Fortune Ryan taxed all of Gorman’s resources. 
Whenever the “Wild People” got out of hand and attempted to make politics reflect 
deeply felt social and economic needs, Gorman was out of his element. Mr. Lambert 
regrets that he has been able to find “virtually nothing” about his subject’s private life. 
In view of the two-dimensional thinness of the political life of that era it is all the 
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more regrettable that no more evidence on Gorman's private affairs could be turned 
up, for it was often the relation between private interests and public life that was 
one of the most interesting aspects of his generation of politicians. Of his public 
life, however, Mr. Lambert has written a competent and thorough study. 

C. Vann Woobwarb, Johns Hopkins University 


DECISION FOR WAR, 1917: THE LACONIA SINKING AND THE ZIMMER- 
MANN TELEGRAM AS KEY FACTORS IN THE PUBLIC REACTION 
AGAINST GERMANY. By Samuei S. Spencer, Jr. (Rindge, N.H., Richard R. Smith, 
1953, pp. 109, $2.50.) Back in the 1930's many historians wrote about American entry 
into World War I. Unfortunately, few now concern themselves with this important 
subject. We should therefore welccme this short valume, which shows bow events 
of February and March, 1017, inc-eased anti-German feeling in the United States 
and made a declaration of war irevitable. Using published materials, newspapers, 
magazines, and manuscript rollecticns, Spencer makes his point well. He could have 
strengthened his book by consulting more manuscripts and newspapers, and by 
consulting special-interest >eriodicals (for labor, agriculture, business, religious 
groups, etc.). But, as it stands, the study is a significant addition to the bibliography 
of American diplomatic history. Spencer will not, however, carry all readers with 
him the whole way. His introducton (“Dilemma of Neutrality”) does not inquire 
very deeply into the causes of German-American conflict. His conclusion, a defense 
of American entry into World War I, is equally superficial. At every point the 
author accepts the judgmert of the pro-Wilson writers (Seymour, Baker, Perkins, 
Bell) and rejects the arguments of the revisionists (Grattan, Millis, Peterson, Tansill). 
In other words, he enlists on one side in the historical controversies of the 1930's. His 
evidence for February-March, 1917, supports some of the arguments of the pro- 
Wilson writers; but Spencer's generalizations go Zar beyond this period. These 
generalizations may be correct; but they are not here adequately supported. All of 
this suggests the need for re-ezamination of the problems of 1914-17, not to test 
conclusions of the writers of the 1930's (who were concerned about special problems 
of their own decade) but tc puz World War I developments in the broad setting of 
American expansion in the twenticth century. Let us hope that volumes like this 
will turn attention to the matter. 

Fræ Harvey Haraincron, University of Wisconsin 


RACE, JOBS, AND POLITICS: THE STORY OF FEPC. By Louis Ruchames. (New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1053, pp. x, 255, $3.75.) When the FEPC was first 
proposed—and after—there were warnings from advocates of Sumner's mores and 
law theories, and predictiors of injury to business and increased racial strife. The 
validity of such views is seriously questioned in th.s volume. Although aspects of 
FEPC history, practice, and effectiveness have been treated in, for example, Malcolm 
Ross, All Manner of Men (1948) and Morroe Berger, Equality by Statute (1952), 
Ruchames’ book is the first comprehensive story of the subject, It traces the origin, 
organization, and functionirg of the first (1941-43) and second (1943-46) FEPC. 
It recounts the constant trizls the EPC faced, especially in 1944 when the Smith 
Committee found occasions for locking into its auchority, a Senate-inspired move 
greatly imperiled its appropriation, and the famous Philadelphia strike (called in 
protest against the upgradinz of eight Negroes) halted all surface, subway, and cle- 
vated transportation service. After -elating the death of FEPC, owing to the want 
of vigorous support by Truman and others, the author devotes the remaining third 
of his book to an evaluatior. of the committee's achievements and the consequences 
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therefrom. Among these were, first, a lessening of employment discrimination, with- 
out harm to business and the exacerbation of race relations—this being done in the 
main through quiet negotiations conducted on a regional level (only five per cent 
of some 8,000 cases in three years were handled by the national office) and through 
the ability to apply “certain sanctions and pressures” (e.g., through the War Man- 
power Commission). Second, an arousal of public opinion that resulted in state and 
municipal FEPC's, especially New York's SCAD, whose operations are acutely 
analyzed. Ruchames’ opinions on the future for a permanent federal FEPC and the 
fate of even “the most stringent and wisest FEPC law,” should the United States 
suffer a prolonged depression of serious proportions, provoke interest. This is not 
only a much-needed and temperate volume but it is also a well-written, well-organ- 
ized, and well-documented one. Josepx A. Boromt, City College, New York 


LOGISTICAL SUPPORT OF THE ARMIES. Volume I, May, 1941-September, 1944. 
By Roland G. Ruppenthal. [United States Army in World War Il: The European 
Theater of Operations.] (Washington, Department of the Army, 1953, pp. xviii, 616, 
$4.50.) The plan of the army historians emerges clearly in this account of the Ameri- 
can build-up in Britain and subsequent logistical support of the initial operations in 
France. By pointing up sharply certain aspects of the war not made explicit in 
previous volumes, this study gives balance to the series concerned with the War De- 
partment and the European Theater of Operations. It becomes evident, for example, 
that an emergency assault on the Continent in 1942 would have been disastrous for 
logistical reasons just as Torch later ruled out a major landing in 1943 by draining 
off vital supplies and setting back the service forces in England a full year. Of equal 
importance is the fact that logistical considerations determined the magnitude and 
indeed the whole concept of Overlord by dictating the objectives, the scale of the 
assault and choice of lodgment area. Furthermore, this volume complements Hugh 
Cole's Lorraine Campaign by confirming that shortages of supply brought General 
Patton's army to an abrupt halt, but that in the final analysis the very existence of 
the supply problem was a product of radical alterations in tactical plans. The Ameri- 
can forces, unable for weeks to break out of Normandy, suddenly raced 130 days 
ahead of schedule, overran initial objectives and threw an unexpected burden on the 
supply services. Dr. Ruppenthal's judicious treatment of the relationship between 
logistics, administrative planning, and tactical operations places these aspects of 
war in proper perspective, Modern war, he points out, has "brought about a relent- 
less encroachment on the long-favored position of the combat forces in the troop 
basis. . . ." It took War Department planners some time to realize that the World 
War I proportion of service forces to ground troops was inadequate, There is no 
carping here about the "repéated subordination of logistic considerations to prospects 
of immediate tactical advantage," but it is made explicit that sudden changes in 
operational plans had serious repercussions in the realm of logistics. Because the 
supply services kept the armies moving until September, 1944, by performing miracles 
of improvisation, "the real meaning of tbe tyranny of logistics" was not learned by 
the Allies until after the halt east of the Seine. The second volume, which discusses 
this phase of operations, will be awaited with interest. 

Gornon B. Turner, Princeton University 


ALEUTIANS, GILBERTS, AND MARSHALLS, JUNE 1942-APRIL 1944. By Samuel 
Eliot Morison. With an Introduction on Fast Carrier Operations, 1943-1945, by Com- 
mander James C. Shaw, USN. [History of United States Naval Operations in World 
War II, Volume VIL] (Boston, Little, Brown, 1951, pp. xxxix, 369, $6.00.) As the 
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title indicates, this seventh af a projected fourteen volumes covers events in two 
theaters, the North and Central Pacific, Approximately a fifth of the book is devoted 
to Aleutian affairs, the bombardment of Japanese garr:sons, the battle of the Koman- 
dorski Islands, and the reoceupation of Attu and Ki:ka. The balance of the work 
is concerned with the far moze important Central Pacific area and covers the period 
* from midsummer, 1943, when planning for the advance into Micronesia was begun, 
through February, 1944, and che capture of Eniwetok. The operations of this period 
were of great strategic significance. Loss of the Gilberts and Marshalls forced the 
Japanese to scrap their original plans for defending their island perimeter, while 
American possession of these atolls eliminated the selient separating Hawaii from 
the South Pacific, opened the north coast of New Guinea to the advance of South- 
west Pacific forces, and exposed the Marianas and Wes ern Carolines to carrier attack. 
Tactically too the period is important, for it saw the full development of carrier 
striking forces and amphibioxs fo-ces into weapons which the enemy was unable 
to counter. Like its companion volumes, Aleutians, Gi erts, and Marshalls combines 
a generally high standard of technical accuracy, adequate detail, and a lively and 
literate style. A chapter is devoted to Pacific strategy and planning, and there are a 
few pages on submarine operations. The main narrativz deals with six Central Pacific 
landings (Makin, Tarawa, and Abemama in the Gilberts; Majuro, Kwajalein, and 
Eniwetok in the Marshalls) and concludes with an acccunt of the first carrier attack 
on Truk. Appropriately, since from this time the vast Pacific distances become in- 
creasingly the main obstacle zo westward advance, there is an excellent chapter on 
logistics afloat, with comments on the fleet train, joint staff planning, and the service 
squadrons. James A. Frezn, Jr, Swarthmore College 


DOCUMENTS ON AMERICAN FOREIGN RELATICNS, 1952. Edited by Clarence 
W. Baier, World Peace Fourdation, and Richard P. Stebbins, Council on Foreign 
Relations. (New York, Harper and Brothers for Council on Foreign Relations, 1953, 
PP. xv, 391, $5.00.) 


THE UNITED STATES IN WORLD AFFAIRS, 1952. By Richard P. Stebbins, and 
the Research Staff of the Council on Foreign Relations. With an Introduction by 
William L. Langer. (New York, Harper end Brothers for Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions, 1953, pp. xiv, 492, $5.00.) Publication of this serizs of annual volumes, initiated 
by the World Peace Foundation in 1030, is now taken cver by the Council on Foreign 
Relations. Richard P. Stebbins, co-editor of the Docunrents for 1952, is also the prin- 
cipal author of recent volumes in the council's other series, The United States in 
World Affairs, and the 1952 volumes of the two series are closely correlated, with 
cross-references from each to the other. Comparison of the Documents for 1952 with - 
earlier volumes is inevitable—and disappointing. In one respect there is improve- 
ment: six months or more have been cut from the time-lag in publication; the new 
volume follows by only a few months that for 1951. Otherwise the 1952 volume will 
be less valuable than its predecessors. Its 391 pages of text compare with 601 pages 
for 1951; and since many pages in the earlier volume were in fine print, the disparity 
is greater than the numbers of pages indicate. The fine-print matter in earlier 
volumes consisted of explanatory introductions and rotes. The reason given for 
omitting such material is that cross-references to The United States in World Affairs 
perform the same function, but the reader will find in the latter publication no such 
detailed and specific informaton regarding the various documents as was formerly 
supplied. Preceding volumes have been indexed quite fully (the index to the 1951 
volume was 24 pages in length), The, new volume has no index. The 1951 volume 
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had fifteen sections; that for 1952 has seven; namely, The United States: Principles 
and Policies; Soviet Foreign Policy; The North Atlantic Treaty Organization; Euro- 
pean Questions; Asia and the Far East; The American Republics; The United 
Nations. Lacking, among other things, are sections which formerly dealt with con- 
duct of foreign relations, dependent areas, trade and finance, transport and communica- 
tions, agriculture and natural resources, labor and social problems, and cultural rela- 
tions. These sections and the index will be missed. The volume will of course be 
useful as it is, but its almost exclusively political orientation will limit its field of 
usefulness. The companion volume, The United States in World Affairs, 1952, con- 
tains little food for self-satisfaction on the part of the United States or its principal 
allies. No reason to expect an abatement of the cold war appeared as 1952 ran its 
course. In the Soviet Union, Georgi M. Malenkov (destined soon to succeed Stalin as 
head of the governmtnt) showed no sign of favoring a milder policy toward the West. 
Soviet propaganda seemed to the authors of the volume more skillful and more suc- 
cessful than Washington's psychological warfare. The energy and enthusiasm that had 
attended the launching of NATO had subsided. A European Defense Community 
treaty had been signed but not ratified. In the U. N. General Assembly, United States 
leadership was slipping. An Asian-African bloc, often supported'by Latin America, 
and determined to maintain independence of both parties in the cold war, showed 
increasing cohesion. It betokened a new global class-consciousness, a revolt of the 
poor against the rich, which offered obvious opportunities for exploitation by Moscow. 
Hope for recovery of American leadership in the free world seemed to the authors 
to lie in a display of more consideration for the needs of the “underdeveloped coun- 
tries" but they saw little indication that Washington was aware of this problem or 
knew how to cope with it. Nor did "the great crusade” of 1952 hold out much 
promise of improvement in this respect. On the whole, this is a sound and whole- 
some analysis of the 1952 trends in the international position of the United States, 
but an analysis likely to be read with more pleasure in Moscow than in Washington. 
Jurius W. Pratt, University of Buffalo 
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Grorce H. CaLLcorr. Omar Ibn Seid, a Slave Who Wrote an Autobiography in Arabic [1831]. 
Jour. Negro Hist., Jan., 1954. 

Wirum L. Lucey. A Report on Nineteenth Century Americar. Catholic Magazines. Hist. Bull., 
Mar., 1954. 

MARIE CAROLYN KLINKHAMER. Historical Reason for inception of Parochial School System. 
Cath. Educ. Rev., Feb., 1954. 

Vern Wacner. The Lecture Lyceum and the Problem of Controversy. Jour. Hist. Ideas, Jan., 
1954. 


, 
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Marion Lawson. Ballad Maker: Joseph Philbrick Webster [1819-75]. Wisconsin Mag. Hist., 
Sept.-Dec., 1953. 

MAGDALEN EICHERT. Henry Clay’s Policy of Distribution of the Proceeds from Public Land 
Sales. Reg. Kentucky Hist. Soc., Jan., 1954. 

CHARLES G. SELLERS, JR. James K. Polk’s Political Apprenticeship. East Tennessee Hist. Soc. 
Publ., 1953. 

C. L. Grant. Cave Johnson and the Presidential Campaign of 1844. Ibid. . 

CHARLTON OGBURN, The Constitutional Principles of John C. Calhoun. Jour. Public Law (Emory 
University), Fall, 1953. 

Warrer Lee Brown. The Mexican War Experiences of Albert Pike and the “Mounted Devils” of 
Arkansas. Arkansas Hist. Quar., Winter, 1953. 

James C. Matin. Judge Lecompte and the “Sack of Lawrence,” May 21, 1856 [concl.]. Kansas 
Hist. Quar., Nov., 1953. 

Wayne C. TEMPLE. Lincóln's Fence Rails [1860]. Jour. Illinois State Hist. Soc., Spring, 1954. 

Swnzy E. Meran. Abraham Lincoln's “Last, Best Hope of Earth”: The American Dream of 
Destiny and Democracy. Church Hist., Mar., 1954. 

CuanLEs M. SEGAL. Isachar Zacharie: Lincoln's Chiropodist. Pub. Am. Jewish Hist, Soc., Dec., 
1953. 

Frank E. VaNDIVER. Proceedings of the First Confederate Congress, Fourth Session (7 Decem- 
ber 1863-18 February 1864). Southern Hist. Soc. Papers, N. S., no. XII, Whole no. L, 1953. 

CharLes M. Snyper. A Teen-Age G. J. [Lewis Foster, 9th New York Artillery] in the Civil 
War. New York Hist., Jan., 1954. 

Roserr Partin. A Confederate Sergeant's [Hiram Talbert Holt] Report to His Wife during 
the Campaign from Tullahoma to Dalton. Tennessee Hist. Quar., Dec., 1953. 

Jac Wetter. The Logistics of Nathan Bedford Forrest. Military Affairs, Winter, 1953. 

F. P. Rose. The Confederate Ram, Arkansas. Arkansas Hist. Quar., Winter, 1953. 

U, 8. Grant, III, General Ulysses S. Grant—A Close-Up. Lincoln Herald, Fall, 1953. 

Rogerr L. Kincaw. Joshua Fry Speed, Lincoln's Confidential Agent in Kentucky. Ibid. 

Ovip L. Furch. Salmon P. Chase and Civil War Politics in Florida. Florida Hist. Quar., Jan., 
1954. 

WinLiam FRANK Zornow. The Cleveland Convention, 1864, and Radical Democrats, Mid-Am., 
Jan., 1954. 

Roserr FREEMAN Smiru. John R. Eakin: Confederate Propagandist. Arkansas Hist. Quar., 
Winter, 1953. 

BENJAMIN QUARLES. Ministers without Portfolio [Negro abolitionists in Great Britain, 1859-63]. 
Jour. Negro Hist., Jan., 1954. 

Lestre H. FismeL, Jr. Northern Prejudice and Negro Suffrage, 1865-1870. Ibid. 

Karuryn Anpey Hanna. The Roles of the South in the French Intervention in Mexico [1861— 
66]. Jour. Southern Hist., Feb., 1954. 

Seymour J. Frank. The Conspiracy to Implicate the Confederate Leaders in Lincoln's, Assassina- 
tion. Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., Mar., 1954. 

Chester D. Braptey. Dr. [John J.] Craven and the Prison Life of Jefferson Davis. Virginia Mag. 
Hist. and Biog., Jan., 1954. . 

Greco PHIFER. Andrew Johnson versus the Press in 1866. East Tennessee Hist. Soc. Publ., 1953. 

Stoney I. Roszmrs. The Big Change: America Transforms Itself [review article]. Historian, 
Autumn, 1953. 

Harris L. Dante. Reconstruction History: Recent Interpretations. Social Educ., Feb., 1954. 

Marvin J. BarLoon, The Expansion of Blast Furnace Capacity, 1938-52: A Study in Geographi- 
cal Cost Differentials. Business Hist. Rev., Mar., 1954. 

Henry M. Darter. Needed—The History of American Aviation. Military Affairs, Winter, 1953. 

Roserr BERKELMAN. [Henry Hobson] Richardson and His Architecture [1838-86]. South 
Atlantic Quar., Jan., 1954. 

Jack AsnaMowrrz. Crossroads of Negro Thought, 1890-1805. Social Educ., Mar., 1954. 

M. Grravp. Quelques ouvrages récents sur la question noire aux Etats-Unis [review article]. 
Rev. hist., Jan.-Mar., 1954. 

Marie CAROLYN KLINKHAMER. The Catholic University of America, 1889-1905: Ideological 
Foundations. Cath. Educ, Rev., Mar., 1954. 
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RoserT BERKELMAN. Clarence Kinz: Scientific Pioneer [1842-1901]. 4m. Quar., Winter, 1952. 

Davm Riesman. The Social and Fsychological Setting of Veklen’s Economic Theory. Jour. Ec. 
Hist., Fall, 1953. 

Cusuine SrrovT. Faith and History: The Mind of W. G. T. Shedd. Jour. Hist. Ideas, Jan., 
1954. 

PauL Scumior. Mark Twain's Satire on Republicanism. Am. Quar., Winter, 1953. 

SisrerR Josera Damien Hanion. The Attitude of the American Diplomats to the Kulturkampf, 
1371-1877. Hist. Bull., Mar., 1954. 

Errwoop W. Lewis. The Appointment of Mr. Justice Harlan [1877]. Indiana Law Jour., Fall, 
1953. : 

Jonn W. Kennon. U. S. S. Vesuvirs [1888-98]. U. S. Naval inst. Proc., Feb., 1954. 

Doxarp A. Horman. The Destruction of the Maine, February 15, 1898. Quar. Rev., Winter, 1954. 

Joun C. APPEL, American Labor and the Annexation of Hawaii: A Study in Logic and Economic 
Interest. Pacific Hist. Rev., Feb., 1954. ° 

Joux T. FARRELL. An Abandoned Approach to Philippine History: John R. M. Taylor and the 
Philippine Insurrection Records, Cath. Hist. Rev., Jan., 1954. 

Heinz EuLau. Wilsonian Idealist: Walter Lippmann Goes to War. Antioch Rev., Spring, 1954. 

James M, MerriLL. Submarine Szare, 1918. Military Affairs, Winter, 1953. 

Mary CLEMENT STUEVE. An Chio Army Officer of World War I: Major General Joseph T. 
Dickman. Ohio State Archaeol. and Hist. Quar., Jan., 1954. 

RicHanp Le Warson, Jr. Theodore Rocsevelt and Herbert Hoover. South Atlantic Quar., Jan, 
1954, 

L. Crank Kearine. André Maurois and the United States. French Rev., Dec., 1953. 

WicitaM APPLEMAN WiLianms. The Legend cf Isolationism in the 1920's. Sci. and Soc., 
Winter, 1954. 

R. G. TucweLL. The Protagonists: Roosevelt and Hoover. Antioch Rev., Winter, 1953. 

Carey C. Thompson. Financing Uremp'oyment Insurance in taz United States. Pol. Sci. Quar., 
Mar., 1954. acd 

Irvin Sonex. Collective Bargaining and Decentralization in the Rubber-Tire Industry. Jour. Poli**- 
Ec., Feb., 1954. | 

Fosrer H. Smerwoop. Judicial Control of Administrative Discretion, 1932-52. Western Pol, 
Quar., Dec., 1953. 

PauL F. Borer, Jr. The “Great Conspiracy” of 1933: A Study in Short Memories [Russian 
recognition]. Southwest Rev., Spring, 1954. 

Marvin W. McFarLanpD. The Pavers of ira C. Eaker. Lib. of Cong. Quar. Jour., Feb., 1954. 


DocuMENTS 


Wizsur R. Jacoss. “Turner, As I Remember Him," by Herber: Eugene Bolton. Mid-Am., Jan., 
1954. 

Journal from Kentucky to tlfe State of Pennsylvania, 1805, by John Breathitt. Reg. Kentucky 
Hist. Soc., Jan., 1954. 

James Z. Rasun and James Harvey Youxc. William H. Crawford on the Election of 1828: 
Two Letters. Georgia Hist. Quar., Dec., 1953. ^ 

JacouELINEÉ Burr. An English View of Jackson's America [1832]. Jour. Southern Hist, Feb., 
1954. 

Dorsey D. Jones. A Jackson Letter [1832]. Ibid. 

Henny K. BEECHER and CuarLorre Fozp. Some New Letters af Horace Wells, concerning an 
Important Partnership [1843-45]. Jour. Hist. Medicine and Allied Sci., Jan., 1954. 

Josep G. Raygack. Martin Van Buren's Desire for Revenge m the Campaign of 1848. Miss. 
Valley Hist. Rev., Mar., 1954. 

Source Material of Iowa History: An Iowa Woman [Mrs. John A. Kasson] in Washington, D.C., 
1861-1865. Iowa Jour. Hist., Jan., 2934. 

Roszar G. ATHEARN. The Civil War Diary of John Wilson Phillips [18th Pennsylvania Cavalry]. 
Virginia Mag. Hist. and Biog., Jan., 1954. 

W. J. Lemxz. Prisoner of War Dia-y [Lt. Evans Atwood, rstà Arkansas Infantry, 1863-64]. 
Arkansas Hist. Quar., Winter, 1953. 
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Martin Ansotr. Irrepressible Optimism of a Georgia Confederate Soldier in 1864: A Letter, by 
Josiah Blair Patterson. Georgiz Hist. Quar., Dec., 1953. 


Aaron M. Boom. Letters From a Tennessean [Edward Warren Crowell] Working on the Mexi- 
can Central Railway, 1882-1883. Tennessee Hist. Quar., Dec., 1953. 


NEW ENGLAND AND MIDDLE COLONIES AND STATES 


PURITAN SAGE: COLLECTED WRITINGS OF JONATHAN EDWARDS. Edited 
by Vergilius Ferm, Compton Professor and Head of the Department of Philosophy in 
the College of Wooster. (New York, Library Publishers, 1953, pp. xxvii, 640, $7.50.) 
"This volume has been issued in commemoration of the two hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the birth of Jonathan Edwards, It includes his early scientific and philo- 
sophical notes, his diary and resolutions, nine of his sermons, five of his letters, and 
extensive excerpts from all of his longer works, along with an introduction describing 
his life, ideas, and place in history. In spite of the disappearance of tbe Calvinist 
doctrines which Edwards spent his life defending, he remains a vital figure in the 
American intellectual tradition; and as Perry Miller has recently demonstrated, he has 
something to say to the twentieth century. Unfortunately it cannot be said that the 
present volume offers much assistance for any reassessment of the meaning of 
Edwards’ career. It is considerably longer than the anthologies edited by Van Doren 
and by Faust and Johnson but less useful in all other respects, Edwards' "Personal 
Narrative,” without which it is impossible to form any clear concept of what Cal. 
vinism meant to him, has been omitted; nor has the editor included transcripts of 
any of the personal notes which Edwards left in shorthand. His main source has 
been the collection of the works prepared by Sereno Dwight over a century ago, 
and he has added nothing of much importance that cannot be found in tbat edition. 
The introduction, moreover, does not give a very clear picture of Edwards” life and 
times, For example, it does not even mention Whitefield's preaching tour of New 
England in 1740 and the religious hysteria resulting from it, and in consequence 
fails to present any adequate explanation of the reaction against revivalism and how 
this affected both the writings and the life of Edwards. And in discussing his con- 
‘troversy with his Northampton parishioners, it confuses the Stoddardean practice of 
allowing unconverted persons to come to the communion table with the Half-Way 
Covenant, which granted certain rights to the children of church members but did 
not admit them to full communion. H. B. Panxzs, New York University 


ARTICLES . 


PauL T. McCrunxix. Presbyterianism in New England Congregationalism [cont.]. four. Presby- 
terian Hist. Soc., Dec., 1953. , : 

Epwin S. Gausrap. The Theological Effects of the Great Awakening in New England. Miss. 
Valley Hist. Rev., Mar., 1954. 

Wiziam L. Lucey. Catholic Journalism in New England, 1885-1900. New Eng. Social Stud. 
Bull., May, 1953. N i 

Marian Braprorp Rowe. History of the Maine Historical Society [1822—]. Ibid., Oct., 1953. 

Ermer M. Hunt. The New Hampshire Historical Society [1823—-]. Ibid., Dec., 1953. 

KimsaLL FLaccus. The Vermont Background of Edgar Lee Masters [cont.]. Vermont Hist., 
Jan., 1954. 

WinLiAM A. Baker. The Mayflower Problem. Am. Neptune, Jan., 1954. 

CHARLES Áxzns. The Making of a Religious Liberal: Jonathan Mayhew and the Great Awaken- 
ing. New Eng. Social Stud. Bull., Mar., 1954. 

GrnsuoM Braprorp. The Ezra Westons, Shipbuilders of Duxbury [ca. 1760-1857]. 4m. 
Neptune, Jan., 1954. 
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Herserr C. McArraur. Craftsbury [Reformed Presbyterian] Session Books [1833-1909]. 
Vermont Hist., Jan., 1954. 

Tuomas R. Harr, Jn. George Ticknor’s History of Spanish Literature: The New England Back- 
ground [1849]. PMLA, Mar., 1952. 

Rav Gincer. Labor in a Massachusetts Cotton Mill [Lyman Mills at Holyoke], 1853-60. Business 
Hist. Rev., Mar., 1954. 

Txomas Epwarp Mocre, Jr. The Eerly Years of the Harvard Medical School: Its Founding and 

* Curriculum, 1782-1810. Bull. Hist. Medicine, Nov.-Dec., 1953. 

STEPHEN M. Parrish. A Booksellers’ Campaign of 1803: Napoleonic Invasion Broadsides at 
Harvard. Harvard Lib. Bull., Winter, 1954. 

KimBaLL C. Erxrws. Foreshadowings of Lamont: Student Proposals in the Nineteenth Century. 
Ibid. 

Roserr P. Newman. A Patron Saint for General Education [President Eliot of Harvard]. Ball. 
Am. Assoc. Univ. Profs., Summer, 1953. . 

L. P. Lewis. Development of a Common Law System in Connecticut. Connecticut Bar Jour., Dec., 
1953. 

ALBERT E. Van Dusen. Connecticut, Tae "Provisions State" of the American Revolution. New. 
Eng. Social Stud. Bull., Oct., 1952. 

Davr» MarpwvN Ertis. New York aad Middle Atlantic Regionalism. New York Hist., Jan., 1954. 

Jason Horn. Municipal Archives and Records Center of the City of New York. dm. Archivist, 
Oct., 1953. 

RosaLre FELLows Barry. Guide to Genealogical and Biographical Sources for New York City. 
Supplement 1855-1898, with Addenda 1783-1855 [concl.]. New Eng. Hist. and Genedl. 
Rec., Jan., 1954. t 

R. W. G. Var. Mr. Pintard Takes 2 Walk: A Factual Fantasy, November 20, 1804. New-York 
Hist. Soc. Quar., Jan., 1954. 

WarTER H. Srows. The Election of Benjamin T. Onderdonk as Fourth Bishop of New York 
[1830]. Hist. Mag. Prot. Epis. Church, Max., 1954. 

Braxe McKeLvey. Tbe Y.M.C.A.’s First Century in Rochester. Rochester Hist., jan., 1954. 

Gxoncz MarsHaLL. Dr. [William Watson] Ely and His Adirondack Map [1868-69]. New York 
Hist., Jan., 1954. 

Hosarr C. Ramsey. New Jersey, Pioneer of American Industry. Proc. New Jersey Hist. Soc, 
Jan., 1954. 

Louise Bip RarsroN. The Old Schocl House in Mount Holly [1759—]. Ibid. 

CharLes E, Baker. "The World Was All Before Me": James Herring, Village Schoolmaster of 
1810. Ibid. 

ALBRIGHT G. ZIMMERMAN, James Logan, Proprietary Agent. Pennsylvania Mag. Hist. and Biog., 
Apr., 1954. 

MirpnED N. HirscH and Dororxy G. Harris. From the Library of Pastorius, Bull. Friends Hist. 
Assoc., Autumn, 1953. 

Ebwin B. Bronner. The Failure of the “Holy Experiment” in Pennsylvania, 1684-1699. 
Pennsylvania Hist., Apr., 1954. 

Epwin Worr, 2d. The First Books and Printed Catalogues of the Library Company of Phila- 
delphia [1732-70]. Pennsylvania Mag. Hist: and Bicg., Jan., 1954. 

CARLTON O. WrrrLinGER. Industry Comes to the Frontier [Lancaster County]. Pennsylvania 
Hist., Apr., 1954. 

W. Warrer BnaHAM. From Logstown to Venango with George Washington [1753]. Western 
Pennsylvania Hist. Mag., Sept., Dec., 1653. 

Howezz Warxzn. Washington Lives Again at Valley Forge. Nas’! Geog. Mag., Feb., 1954. 

C. Pace SmrrH. The Attack on Fort Wilson [mob vs. James Wilson, 1779]. Pennsylvania Mag. 
Hist. and Biog., Apr., 1954. 

Hucn G. Crevanp. John B. C. Lucas, Physiocrat on the Frontier [concl.]. Western Pennsylvania 
Hist. Mag., Sept.-Dec., 1953. 

Ira V. Brown. Joseph Priestley [1733-1894]: Exile in Pennsylvania. Am. Heritage, Spring, 1954. 

Freperic S. Kien. Wheatland, Horre of “ames Buchanan, Newest of Presidential Mansions To 
Be Restored and Opened as a Nationzl Shrine. Iid. 
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À. SPENCER BramaM. The Philadelphia Press and the Millerites. Pennsylvania Mag. Hist. and 
Biog., Apr., 1954. 

LeRoy B. DePuy. The Triumph of the “Pennsylvania System” at.the State's Penitentiaries. 
Pennsylvania Hist., Apr., 1954. 

Rosert L. Broom. Edwin A. Van Valkenburg and the Philadelphia North American, 1899- 
1924. Ibid. 

Ruru L. Hicemvs and Mary S. Srurcron. Beaver College: The First Hundred Years, 1853~ 
1953. Jour. Beaver College Alumnae Assoc., Jan., 1954. * 

Frank L. OwsLeY. The Education of a Southern Frontier Girl [Mary Jane Walker in Philadel- 
phia, 1822-24] [concl.]. Alabama Rev., Jan., 1954. 


' DOCUMENTS 


Lawrence H, Leper. Captain Kidd and the Leisler Rebellion. New-York Hist. Soc. Quar., Jan., 
1954. ; 

Micron Harsey Tuomas. The Memoirs of William Cochran [1757-1833], Sometime Professor 
in Columbia College, New York, and in King's College, Windsor, Nova Scotia. Ibid. 

L. H. BurrerrieLo. Further Letters of Benjamin Rush [1765-1812]. Pennsylvania Mag. Hist. 
and Biog., Jan., 1954. 

WHITFIELD J. BELL, Jr. Scottish Emigration to America: A Letter of Dr. Charles Nisbet to Dr. 
John Witherspoon, 1784. William and Mary Quar., Apr., 1954. 

Reminiscences of Admiral Edward Shippen: Bordentown in the 1830's. Pennsylvania Mag. Hist. 
and Biog., Apr., 1954. 

Roserr C. Smrr. A Portuguese Naturalist [Hipólito José da Costa Pereira Furtado de Mendonça] 
in Philadelphia, 1709. 1bid., Jan., 1954. 


SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 


THE CAROLINA BACKCOUNTRY ON THE EVE OF THE REVOLUTION: THE 
JOURNAL AND OTHER WRITINGS OF CHARLES WOODMASON, ANGLI- 
CAN ITINERANT. Edited and with an Introduction by Richard J. Hooker, (Chapel 
Hill, University of North Carolina Press for Institute of Early American History and 
Culture, Williamsburg, 1953, pp. xxxix, 305, $5.00.) Any person with an interest in 
the social and political history of the American frontier will find the journal, letters, 
and sermons of Charles Woodmason rewarding reading. No Old Testament prophet 
ever castigated his audiences more bitterly for their shortcomings than did this 
itinerant Anglican clergyman who traveled extensively through the South Carolina 
back country between 1766 and 1771 seeking to plant and strengthen the Established 
Church in a region where its adherents were in a hopeless minority. Although the 
observations of this prejudiced and intolerant clergyman cannot be accepted literally, 
this volume of Woodmason's writings, ably edited by Richard J. Hooker of Roosevelt 
College, is full of interesting and colorful details of life on the Carolina frontier. The 
author was unduly critical of ‘the people amang whom he labored. He despised them 
for their loose morals and crude manners, their lack of industry and failure to ob- 
serve the civilized graces to which he was accustomed, and for their partiality for 
the emotional and unlearned discourses of the dissenting clergymen. Yet, if Wood- 
mason's writings reveal an observer who was narrow-minded, bigoted, and self. 
righteous, they also show a man who possessed a strong sense of justice and a real 
hatred for the oppressions and hardships which the Piedmont frontier suffered be- 
cause of the indifference to the region of the Charleston area which dominated the 
colony. This led Woodmason to become the ardent champion and penman of the 
South Carolina Regulator movement, and one of the most valuable sections of the 
volume is devoted to his writings on this subject. The blunt and forceful style of 
the author makes this book an interesting as well as a revealing supplement to the 
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colonia] history of South Carolina. The reader will often find the partisan judgments 
of Charles Woodmason annoying, but he will also find them stimulating. 
, James L. Bucs, Jr., University of Missouri 


FAMILY LETTERS OF THE THREE WADE HAMPTONS, 1782-1901. Edited by 
Charles E. Cauthen. [South Caroliniana, No. 4.] (Columbia, University of South 
Carolina Press, 1953, pp. xix, 181, $5.00.) As part of its sesquicentennial celebration, 
the University of South Carolina nas been issuing a series of publications under the 
general title "South Caroliaiana,” to illustrate the richness of the manuscript holdings 
of its library. This small, interestiag volume of the letters of one of the state's most 
distinguished families is the fourth to be published. Covering the years 1782-1901, the 
letters are to or from the three South Carolina statesmen—father, son, and grandson— 
who bore the name Wade Hampton. The letters o2 Virginig-born Wade I (ca. 1752- 
1835) are those of a capable businessman and plarter, filled with the talk of cotton, 
sugar, bank drafts, and laad speculation which merked “his relentless determination 
to win great wealth and th= position which wealth could command." He was unusually 
successful. He owned many thousands of acres of land in South Carolina, Georgia, 
and Louisiana, hundreds :f not thousands of slaves, and manufactured sugar which 
in value amounted to over $100,000 in a single year. He was twice a member of 
Congress, served in the Scuth Carolina Conventior of 1788 and was a major general 
during the War of 1812. The smallest number of letters are those of Wade II (1791- 
1858), and they contrast remarkably with those ef his father. A "cultured country 
gentleman from the traditional Cild South,” the second Wade possessed neither his 
father's business genius nor his political acumen, leaving debts in excess of a half 
million dollars at his death. The best known of the trio is Wade Hampton III (1812- 
1902): aristocrat, planter, Confederate cavalry galant, and Bourbon politician. The 
great majority of the letters are his, and their range is wide and varied. Many of 
them give new and significant insight on his lomg career. Professor Cauthen's an- 
notations and his excellen- introductory sketches make this collection both interesting 
and valuable to the student of the Old South and the New. 

WiLLiam E. Sroxss, Jr, University of Virginia 


THE TERRITORIAL PAFERS OF THE UNITED STATES. Volume XIX, THE 
TERRITORY OF ARKANSAS, 1819-1825. Compiled and Edited by Clarence Edwin 
Carter. (Washington, Government Printing Office. 1953, pp. xili, 1003, $6.50.) This 
is the first of three volumes containing the official papers of the Territory of Arkan- 
sas. The papers have been drawn, for the most part, from the files of the various 
departments of the natioral government, Some important selections have been taken 
from the Arkansas Gazetze. The executive register is from the office of the secretary 
of state of Arkansas. The first volume begins with January, 1818, and extends to 
March, 1825. The next two volumes will cover the rest of the territorial period. The 
plan followed in the work is fully explained in = preface of seven pages. Next are 

. 783 pages of documentary material, approximately 777 papers, which, with the ex- 
ception of not more than twenty, are here printed for the first time. The documents 
are chronologically arranged and are grouped in six parts, The first consists of 83 
pages relating to the foundation of the Territo-y of Arkansas, January, 1818, to 
July, 1819. The other five are based, for convenierce, on terms of gubernatorial serv- 
ice. In addition, there is the executive register of 85 pages containing entries of all 
civil appointments by the governors. This cover: the whole territorial period and 
has never before been published. Lastly, there :s an accurate and comprehensive 
index printed in double columns and filling 127 pages. Included are five maps re- 
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produced from originals, These relate especially to land surveys and Indian claims. 
To all who are interested in information on the early history of Arkansas this col- 
lection will be of inestimable value. With some exceptions the documents included 
relate particularly to administrative problems, There are revealed many aspects of 
the land problem, the Indian problem, and other such problems as usually confront 
pioneer settlers, All selections are carefully documented. There are few errors. The, 
editor is to be commended for the diligence and painstaking care evident throughout 
the work, James Harris ATKINSON, Little Rock Junior College 


HISTORY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA. By James B. Sellers, Professor of 
History in the University of Alabama. Volume 1, 1818-1902. (University, University 
of Alabama Press, 1953, pp. viii, 649, $5.00.) In his preface to this record of the 
origins and nineteenthtcentury developments of the University of Alabama, Professor 
Sellers remarks: “In the history of a state university many groups are entitled to con- 
sideration. The taxpayers, the alumni, the faculty, and students of social history all 
have enduring interests in the University.” The author is unquestionably correct, but 
no book of college history can possibly succeed in satisfying all requirements of all 
groups. In the case of the book under review, students of social and intellectual his- 
tory will find more cause for dissatisfaction than the other groups whose “enduring 
interests” Professor Sellers has attempted to gratify. His volume will surely be an 
important and useful reference work at the university for such matters as enroll- 
ment, presidential administrations, faculty appointments, salary scales, building pro- 
grams, and football scores, On the other hand, the cultural historian, while finding 
much material of use, will be troubled by the absence of any serious or penetrating 
investigation of the relationship of the university to the goals of the society which 
created it, of the values which the university and such student groups as fraternities 
sought to advance, or of the reasons for the comparatively late flowering of the 
gymnastic and other extracurricular movements. Alumni and citizens of Alabama 
can now find out more about the university's past than heretofore has been possible, 
but they will not learn, for instance, whether Alabama was typical of southern de- 
velopments in higher education or in what ways the Alabama experience differed 
significantly from that at northern institutions of similar size, Certainly the absence 
of religious dedication, with its accompanying stress on the souls of undergraduates, 
had something to do with making Alabama different; as did, of course, the preva- 
lence of violence and gunplay as a rather characteristic aspect of undergraduate life. 
But these differences are neither explored nor explained. For the social historian, 
however, there is a suggestive and well-documented chapter on "Secular and Sectarian 
Opposition,” and the account of the university's history as a military college (1861- 
1902) provides some interesting insights to the problems of collegiate discipline. A 
history of the University of Alabama that Satisfies the requirements of social and 
intellectual history may some day be written, and if it is, it will surely draw upon 
the fruitful labors and competent investigations of Professor Sellers. Historians who 
look forward to a first-class study of American higher education, a history which 
will avoid the careless and misleading generalizations of Ernest Earnest's recent 
Academic Procession, cannot afford to be impatient; first we must have the kind 
of sober and trustworthy record which Professor Sellers has provided. 

Frepericx Ruvozpx, Williams College 


ARTICLES 


Paur S. 'TAvron. Plantation Laborer before the Civil War. Agric. Hist., Jan., 1954. 
Norman H. FRANKE. Pharmaceutical Conditions and Drug Supply in the Confederacy. Georgia 
Hist. Quar., Dec., 1953. 
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Today's South. Editor and Publ., Oct. 31, 1653, 2d Sect. 

A. R. Dunar. Dutch and Swedish Land Records Relating to Delaware: Some New Documents 
and a Checklist. Delaware Hisi., Mar., 2954. 

Hanorp Hancock. The Kent County Loyalists. Ibid. 

Jaco M. Price. The Rise of Glasgow in the Chesapeake Tobacco Trade, 1707-1775. William 
and Mary Quar., Apr., 1954. 

<LHoMas O'Brien HawLeY, Catholic Political Thought in Colonial Maryland Government. Hist. 
Bull., Nov., 1953. 

LupwrztL Lee MowTaGUE. Richard Lee, the Emigrant, 1613(?)-1664. Virginia Mag. Hist. and 
Biog., Jan., 1954. 

W, G. Bean. John Letcher and the Slavery Issue in Virginia's Gubernatorial Contest of 1858— 
1859. Jour. Southern Hist., Fet., 1652. 

Winiam H. Games, Jr. From Bullets to Ballots: Confederate Veterans in Postwar Virginia 
Politics. Virginia Cavalcade, Winter, 1953. ° 

J. Mack Game. Steamboats in West Virginia. West Virginia Hist., Jan., 1954. 

Perry EpPLER GresHaM. Proud Heritage [Bethany College, 1840—]. Ibid. 

Pan M. Rice. The Early Development of the Roanoke Waterway: A Study in Interstate 
Relations. North Carolina Hist. Rev., Jan., 1954. 

C. O. Carey. Sidney Weller: Ante-Bellum Promoter of Agricultural Reform. Ibid. 

Joseren H. Tayor. The Great [Negro] Migration from North Carolina in 1879. Ibid. 

LAWRENCE S. Thompson. Foreigners in North Carolina, 1900-1950. Ibid. 

ELmer D. Jounson. Alexander Hewat: South Carolina's First Historian [1779]. Jour. Southern 
Hist., Feb., 1954. 

ERNEST M. Lanper, Jr. Manufecturing in South Carolina, 1815-60. Business Hist. Rev., Mar., 
1954. 

Jonn M. Goccin. Are There De Soto Relics in Florida? Florida Hist. Quar., Jan., 1954. 

ANDREW Foresr Muir. David Betton Macomb, Frontiersman [1793-1837]. Ibid. 

S. WaLrer Martin, Contributions of the University of Georgia to Higher Education in Florida 
during the Nineteenth Centurz. Georgia Hist. Quar. Dec., 1953. 

Henry T. MaLonE. The Weekly Atlanta Intelligencer as a Secessionist Journal. "bid. 

Saran McCuLLoH Lemmon. The Agricultural Policies of Eugene Talmadge [1927-32]. Agric. 
Hist., Jan., 1954. 

Martın F. Scumipr. Existing Copies of the 1784 Filson Map. Filson Club Hist. Quar., Jan., 
1954. 

J. T. Dorris, President Lincoln's Treatment of Kentuckians. Ibid. 

Jesse C. Burt. Whitefoord Russell Cole [1874-1934]: A Study in Character. Ibid. 

CaroL FunLoNG Younc. A Study of Some Developing Interpretations of the History of Revolu- 
tionary Tennessee. East Tennessee Hist. Soc. Publ., 1953. 

Dayron W. Canapay. A Check Lis: of Tennessee Baptist Imprints, 1809-1849. Tennessee Hist. 
Quar., Dec., 1953. . 

Dawson A. PueLps and Jonn T. WiLLerr. Iron Works on the Natchez Trace, Ibid. 

Berry Dickinson Ivey. From River to Rail in Pickens County, [1816-192€]. Alabama Rev., 
Jan., 1954. 

Dawson A. Pneps. The Natchez Trace in Alabama. Ibid. 

Eart M. McGown. History of Conservation in Alabama [1820-1951]. Ibid. 

Ruopa CoLeman ErrisoN. Hunt ngdon College, 1860-1865. Ibid. 

Ricmaro B. Doss. Andrew Jackson, Road Builder [1816-20]. Jour. Mississippi Hist., Jan., 1954. 

Raymonp R. MacCurpy. A Teatative Bibliography of the Spanish-Language Press in Louisiana, 
1808-1871. Americas, Jan., 1554. 

Warrer Morrarr. First Thea-rical Activities in Arkansas [1830-39]. Arkansas Hist. Quar., 
Winter, 1953. 

Wyarr W. Bexcner. Political Leadership of [U. S. Senator] Robert L. Owen [1856-1947]. 
Chron. Oklahoma, Winter, 1953-54. 

Seymour V. Connor. Land Speculation in Texas. Southwest Quar., Spring, 1954. 

Id. Kentucky Colonization in Texas: A History of the Peters Colony [concL]. Reg. Kentucky 
Hist. Soc., Jan., 1954. 
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CounrLAND B. and Ruta L. Sprincer. Communicant Records, 1713-56, Holy Trinity (Old 
Swedes) Church [cont]. Delaware Hist., Mar., 1954. d 

Huc Buckner JomnsToN, Jr. The Confederate Letters of Ruffin Barnes of Wilson County. 
North Carolina Hist. Rev., Jan., 1954. 

Minutes of the Presbytery of Concord [North Carolina], 1795-1796. Jour. Presbyterian Hist. 
Soc., Dec., 1953. 

Lira M. Hawes. The Letter Book of General James Jackson, 1788-1796 [concl.]. Georgia Hist. 
Quar., Dec., 1953. 

BENJAMIN Lease. A Newly-Discovered Joel Chandler Harris Letter [1885]. Ibid. 

WiLiiam B. HesseLriwe and Larry Gara. Across Georgia and into Alabama, 1817-1818, by 
Peter A. Remsen, Ibid, 

Ebwarb C. WiLLramson. Letters of a Florida Settler in 1877, by W. A. Smith (Founder of 
Tacoma, Florida). Florida Hist. Quar., Jan., 1954. 

J. WesLeY Thomas. James Freeman Clarke, Margaret Fuller and Emma Keats, Some Previously 
Unpublished Manuscripts [1833-40]. Filson Club Hist. Quar., Jan., 1954. 
D. C. Corsrrr and Roserra CorBrrr. Papers from the Spanish Archives relating to Tennessee 
and the Old Southwest, XVII, January-March, 1791. East Tennessee Hist. Soc. Publ., 1953. 
Jonn Hesron Moore. Two Documents relating to Plantation Overseers of the Vicksburg Region, 
1831-1832. Jour, Mississippi Hist., Jan., 1954. 

Journal of a Visit to the Indian Missions, Missouri Conference, by the Reverend William Patton 
[1843]. Bull. Missouri Hist. Soc., Jan., 1954. 

Morte, H. Wricnr and Grorce H. Sarx. Artist [Heinrich Balduin] Mollhausen in Oklahoma, 
1853. Chron. Oklahoma, Winter, 1953-54. 

James Epwarp Pike, Indian Hostilities in Texas, 1872 [by William J. Barton]. Tennessee Hist. 
Quar., Dec., 1953. 


WESTERN TERRITORIES AND STATES 


WAGON ROADS WEST: A STUDY OF FEDERAL ROAD SURVEYS AND 
CONSTRUCTION IN THE TRANS-MISSISSIPPI WEST, 1846-1869. By W. Tur- 
rentine Jackson. (Berkeley, University of California Press, 1952, pp. xv, 422, $5.00.) 
Dr. Jackson's book is certainly a contribution to knowledge, and, together with 
Dr. A, B. Bender's volume, The March of Empire (1952), fills a gap which has long 
been apparent in the history of transportation and communication on the trans- 
Mississippi frontier between 1846 and 1869. In twenty-two chapters, well written, 
capably organized, and entertainingly set forth, Dr. Jackson tells the story of the 
surveying of the principal wagon roads, covering most of the states and territories 
in the trans-Mississippi West during the period. The narrative is accompanied by 
twenty maps, in addition to a map on the end covers of the book, which add greatly 
to the value of the work. Dr. Jackson points out that three federal agencies were 
mainly responsible for the survey: the Corps of Topographical Engineers of the 
United States Army, the Office of Explorations and Surveys of the War Department, 
and the Pacific Wagon Road Office of the Department of the Interior. Courageous 
officers and enlisted men of the United States Army and equally courageous ap- 
pointees of the Department of the Interior endured great hardships and loneliness 
to carry on the great work which was so little appreciated in its day. These hardy 
men were really linking together the vast spaces of the trans-Mississippi frontier so 
as to make it possible for the army, future settlers, and railroad builders to occupy a 
region which many had heretofore considered a “Great American Desert.” The ac- 
tivities of the United States Army between the Mexican and Civil wars reveal that it 
was doing a most useful piece of work in time of peace. Dr. Jackson narrates the 
facts, and also interprets them, thus providing a wellbalanced account of his sub- 
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ject. Perhaps the fact is not sufficiently emphasized by the author that trappers and 
frontier traders not only laid the groundwork for the wagon road surveys by their 
prior travel over móst of this frontier but also helped to guide some of the surveys. - 
The main defects in the book, however, in the opinion of the reviewer, are the in- 
adequate use of manuscripts in the War Department Archives of the National 
Archives and the examinstion of only six contemporary newspapers The author has 
* provided a detailed bibliography, extensive footnotes, and an excellent index, as 
well as ample acknowledgment to those who helped him in his work. 
RaLpH P. Breser, Washington University 


A BUCKEYE TITAN. By Williarz E. and Ophia D. Smith. (Cincinnati, Historical 
and Philosophical Society of Ohio, 1953, pp. 558, $5.00.) John Hough James, the 
subject of this volume, began his business career at Cineinnati by assisting in his 
father's steamboat business but turned to lew as a profession and in 1826 accepted 
an opportunity to practice at Urbana, Ohio. Soon he was drawn into business enter- 
prises with banking and railroad building his primary interests. He was elected to 
the state senate and became zn important figure in Whig party councils. His daring 
banking operations kept him in hot water and his more speculative ventures had 
collapsed by 1854, thereby; diminishing his financial and political influence. An un- 
compromising conservative, James rejected the Republican party, became a critic of 
Lincoln's administration (though supporting the war), and consorted with Demo- 
crats in the postwar years. He was an effective speaker and writer, editing a news- 
paper in his later years. In private life he was kindly, generous, devoted to his family 
and to the Swedenborgian faith. He was a founder and patron of Urbana Univer- 
sity, a New Church insttution. But this book is not an orthodox biography. The 
preface calls it “a panorama of life as it was lived and observed by one Ohio citizen, 
his friends, and his family, from 1813 to 1370." It is based primarily upon 114 manu- 
script volumes of correspondence, a diary that spanned sixty years, and other docu- 
ments from the rich James collection, though much other pertinent source material 
was consulted. The result is a valuable composite volume containing a wealth of 
fresh material on such varied subjects as barge and steamboat navigation, western 
banking, pioneer railroad building, political matters from 1824 to 1870, and the man- 
ners, morals, and fashions of refined western society and of eastern centers wherever 
the James family had contacts, This reviewer caught only one error worth noting: 
the state election of 1859 is confused with the presidential election of 1860 in Ohio. 

Eucenz H. RosesooM, Ohio State University 


* FIFTY MILLION ACRES: CONFLICTS OVER KANSAS LAND POLICY, 1854- 
1890. By Paul Wallace- Gates, Cornell University. (Ithaca, Cornell University Press, 
1954, pp. xiii, 311, $4.50.) The political and economic storms which swept Kansas. 
from 1854 to 1896 have traditionally been ascribed to the slaverv conflict and the 
Granger revolt against nonopolistic practices, but Dr. Gates’s study fully proves 
there was a third dimension. His 3-D look reveals that United States policies about 
Kansas land were a major cause of the unrest. Normal federal procedures did not 
apply to forty-seven per cent of Kansas. The chief variant was reservations for trans- 
planted eastern Indians; the government gradually allotted acreage to individual red 
men and sold the surplus by privately negotiated sales. It obtained less than a fair 
value, always because of political pressure and often also because of corruption. The 
land-speculating purchaser promptly found himself in conflict with squatters, who 
sometimes were genuine farmers but more often were smallscale speculators. The 
trespassers occupied the erea either through the ignorant belief that the usual federal 
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land laws applied there or through deliberate defiance of the long-negotiated sale. 
Although ultimately ousted or forced to buy, their loud, partially justified complaints, 
lawsuits, political pressures, and evea pitched battles contributed much to the state's 
unrest. Án occasional complication was the quarreling between farmers and small 
speculators as to which had the squatter's rights in certain areas. When the land- 
owner was a railroad company, whether its conduct was reasonable or not the fact 
engendered ill will, which helped fen the Grangers’ anger. So too did those railways 
with federal land grants who for a time managed to escape all taxes on part of their 
acreage. Another important irritan: was President Buchanan's sudden decision to 
adopt a "tough" policy toward squstters on the public domain, forcing them to bor- 
row at extortionate rates the funds necessary to purchase from the government. Even- 
tually, after several years of grirding poverty, most of them were foreclosed. 
Obviously a tremendôus amount of research in both federal and local records has 
gone into this book, even though Dr Gates points out that he has not exhausted all 
possibilities. He handles many complicated situations with a sure hand and a con- 
densed, lucid style. He resists the temptation to record so many details that only 
the extreme specialist will follow him but instead wisely produces a volume short 
enough to stimulate general American historians, Understandably, having done so 
much, he does not integrate his disccveries into an analytical history of the state. His 
excellent book is an important, wel-executed contribution to the understanding of 
American agrarian unrest. Wittram S. GREEvER, University of Idaho 


PLANTING CORN BELT CULTURE: THE IMPRESS OF THE UPLAND 
SOUTHERNER AND YANKEE IN THE OLD NORTHWEST. By Richard Lyle 
Power. [Indiana Historical Society Publications, Volume XVII] (Indianapolis, In- 
diana Historical Society, 1953, pp. xvi, 196, $2.00.) Professor Power, who almost two 
decades ago contributed a stimulacing article on “Wet Lands and the Hoosier 
Stereotype" to the Mississippi Valley Historical Review (June, 1935), in this volume 
records his further study of the economic and cultural development of the older 
Middle West. Much research in scu-ces for the period 1800 to 1860 has entered into 
his appraisal of the interaction of the Yankee from New England and New York 
with the Southerner from the upland areas west of the Atlantic coastal plain. This re- 
striction in scope means that the coatributions to the Old Northwest of such groups 
as German and Irish immigrants and settlers from the Middle States are not an essen- 
tia] concern of this study. Primary zttention is given to the "Cultural Imperialism of 
the Yankees" who, although slew in making a decided impression on the Old 
Northwest, "were determined to recashion the men of the West (and of the nation, 
for that matter) in the Yankee image” (p. 3). In view of the high literacy of the 
Yankees and their propensity for letter-writing, their ideas and activities in the re- 
gion have been especially eviden- to the historian. Professor Power does not give 
much attention to New England <ettlements in the Western Reserve of Ohio but 
focuses his study on the corn belt to the west and southwest with special emphasis 
on the thirty years from 1830 tc 1860. Yankees commonly asserted their allegedly 
superior religious and educationa. standards and criticized the lack of neatness and 
industry of their southern neighko-s. Varying Yankee and southern contributions to 
folkways, diet, and language arc also analyzed, and Professor Power finally con- 
cludes: “Whatever the Yankee impact, the Northwest became something new and 
different and unique in its own r ght. Neither strain won by subordination of the 
other, but both were conquered as .t were by the region itself, were taken in hand by 
a process of blending in which the final outcome was neither Yankee nor Southern, 
but Western." Francis P. WEIsENBURGER, Ohio State University 
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THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES IN CALIFORNIA OF DON AGUSTÍN JANS- 
SENS, 1834-1856. Edited by William H. Elliscn and Francis Price. (San Marino, 
Calif, Huntington Library, 1953, pp. xi, 165, $4.00.) The “Vida y Aventuras” here- 
with published represent the reminiscences of a Mexican California pioneer, Victor 
Eugene August Janssens. They were collected three quarters of a century ago by 
Thomas Savage, one of the indefatigable interviewers whose work formed much of 
the basis for Hubert Howe Bancroft’s elaborate histories of the Pacific Coast states. 
The Janssens narrative is one of the more valuable and well written among these 
many manuscripts which have long been stored and consulted in the Bancroft Li- 
brary at Berkeley. For the most part the life-scory of this Belgian-born wanderer 
covers the period of Ca.ifornia history from 1834 to 1856, About one fourth of the 
volume is devoted to Janssens’ participation (at -he age of eighteen) in the journey 
and unsuccessful career of the Híjar and Padrés colonization company sent to Cali- 
fornia in 1834 under the auspices of the Mexican government and at the instigation 
of Don Juan Bandini end other Californian promoters. Janssens was one of the 
luckier or more persistent and intelligent of the some 250 colonists who originally: 
left Mexico City on this lonz and eventful journey. He was at least able to make a 
fair living in California as a confectioner, merchant, ranchero, and minor local gov- 
ernment official. Don Agustín was acquainted, it appears, with nearly all of the politi- 
cal and social leaders of Mexican California, personal references to whom are lib- 
erally explained in editorial Zootnotes. His comments on some of them are not com- 
plimentary; but he was clearly anxious to avoid trouble, and evidence of his success 
in that respect can be seen in his surviving the provincial rebellions and overturns 
that perplexed so many cf the políticos of bis day. He was equally fortunate in gen- 
eral in his dealings with the acquisitive Anglo-American conquerors of California, 
being able to retain the bulk of his landed property in spite of some molestations. 
His reminiscences throw occasional light on Indian warfare and upon the relations 
of New Mexican traders, lawless forty-niners and resentful Mexican Californians with 
the more peaceful rancheros in the days following the Yankee conquest. The volume 
has a few shortcomings, seme of which might have been alleviated by explanatory 
footnotes. As is rather to be expected of a personal account recorded in the subject’s 
later life, the narrative rambles a little, and it is sometimes vague as to the connec- 
tions and background of events in California history. For example, the causes of the 
failure of the Mexican colony of 1835 are not made clear. It is true that Bancroft (as 
the editors note) explains these causes; but explanatory notes on this and on other 
episodes would have been helpful to the casual reader of this publication. The book 
is on the whole a handsomely printed sample of the kind of pioneer recollections- 
priceless today—from which the works of Bancroft were compiled. 

Rurus Kar WrrLvs, Arizona State College 


THE STORY OF MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY: AN OBJECT LESSON IN THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF CATHOLIC HIGHER EDUCATION. By Rephael N. Hamil 
ton, SJ. (Milwaukee, Marquette University Press, 1953, pp. xi, 434, $6.00.) Father 
Hamilton obviously believes that a university does not live by and for itself. His 
history of Marquette University is a landscape with the affairs of the university in 
the foreground; the development of Catholic higaer education in the middle dis- 
tance; and local, national, and world history at the back. This depth of perspective 
is truly admirable; but the book as a whole is disappointing. The outline of the cen- 
tral figure is obscured by swarming details; the background is too often unrelated to 
the rest of the picture; and the development of Catholic education is rendered only 
sketchily. Fuller explanation of significant changes in Jesuit education, to which 
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Father Hamilton tantalizingly refers, might have held the planes of his picture to- 
gether. The essential purpose and spirit o Jesuit education appears to have remained 
staunchly true to Jesuit principles; but tbe texture of academic life for students and 
faculty at Marquette University have been enormously altered by conditions and 
practices which are certainly not uniquely Jesuit or even Catholic. One learns all 
too little about the Americanization of thz Jesuit tradition. What do the Jesuits think 
about this change, which is nothing less than revolutionary? Is it significant that as 
late as 1931 the teaching of philosophy remained exclusively in the hands of Jesuits 
although the lay members of the Marquette faculty outnumbered the Jesuits even 
in the liberal arts faculty? Father Hamilton’s nearly complete silence forces his 
reader to guess on these points at the risk of falling prey to ancient misunderstandings 
of the Jesuit order. Finally the book is marred by dubious, sometimes gratuitous, 
judgments, e.g., President-Franklin D. Roosevelt conceded "the best part of Germany 
including Berlin” to the Russians (p. 262). And has any significant group in the 
American academic world ever argued seriously that academic freedom is the right 
to do whatever one pleases if one is a tezcher (p. 330)? 
Ricwarp J. Srorr, University of Chicago 


THE PEOPLE’S HEALTH: A HISTOEY OF PUBLIC HEALTH IN MINNESOTA 
TO 1948. By Philip D. Jordan. (St. Pawi, Minnesota Historical Society, 1953, pp. xii, 
524, $5.00.) Professor Jordan, in extremely readable style, has presented the his- 
tory of the development of a health program in Minnesota, revealing the far-reaching 
impact of a public health department on the physical, business, social, educational, and 
spiritual life of a community. The coramunity has stretched beyond the state, for 
basic principles developed in Minneso-a have affected the lives of countless millions. 
Although other persons and organizations played a role in this far-reaching program, 
the state board of health has been, the pivot around which public aspects of health 
have revolved. Largely owing to the efforts of a single man, Dr. Charles N, Hewitt, 
the legislature established the Minnesota State Board of Health in 1872. Fortunately 
its leaders’ vision and integrity transcemded the ignorance of the public, the politics 
of the legislature, and at times the ba=kwardness and weaknesses of the medical pro- 
fession. Under the thirty-three years cf leadership by Dr. A. J. Chesley, the state has 
reached a degree of general health unsurpassed by any other community. The most 
startling revelations are the great wisdom and vision of Hewitt and the fact it took 
a half-century to “sell” even a rudimentary program to the physicians, the public, 
and the legislature. The reader is taxen through the advances of public health sci- 
ence from the days of crude control cf food and water, shelter? and ventilation to the 
control of communicable diseases, the virtual extinction of smallpox and typhoid 
fever, and a phenomenal reduction in tuberculosis. The control of venereal diseases 
initiated by Irvine and Chesley has been a brilliant accomplishment and has remained 
a model for others to imitate. The story continues with chapters on public health 
education and nursing, stream-polluticn control, the care of the mother and child, 
medical institutional care and the begianing of a program fór the aged, the mentally 
afflicted, and those with cancer. The book will make good reading for all who be- 
lieve that the lessons of the past wil! usefully serve the planners of the future. 

Taovas Byrd Macara, MD. Rochester, Minnesota 
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Hanorp M. Mayer. Great Lakes—Overseas: An Expanding Trade Route. Ec. Geog., Apr., 1954. 
Dwicur L. Smrr. Wayne and the Treaty of Greene Ville. Ohio State Archaeol, and Hist. Quar., 
Jan., 1954. 
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Pauz H. Boase. The Metaodist Circuit Rider in Southern Ohio. Bull. Hist. and Philos, Soc. Ohio, 
Jan., 1954. 

RicHanp C. Wape. The Negro in Cincinnati, 1800-1830. Jour. Negro Hist., Jan., 1954. 

Annie Hoce Lockerr. Luman Watson [1790-2834], Clockmaker, Poet in Gadgets. Bull. Hist. 
and Philos. Soc. Ohio, Jan., 1954. 

Wus THornron. Gentile and [Mormon] Saint at Kirtland. Okio Srate Archaeol. and Hist. 
Quar., Jan., 1954. 

Roserr D. CraRx. Matthew Simpson, the Methodists, and the Defeat of Governor -Samuel 
Bigger, 1843. Indiana Mag. Hist., Mar., 1954. : 

RoszRT H. Bremner. Humanizing Cleveland and Toledo. Am. Jour. Ec. and Sociol., Jan., 1954. 

Enwesr I. Miler. The Death of an Industry [carriage manufacture]. Bull. Hist. and Philos. Soc. 
Ohio, Jan., 1954. 

WinLiAM D. Overman. The Firestone Archives and Library. Am. Archivist, Oct., 1953. 

ELEAaNORE A, Cammack. Notes on Wabash River Steamboatings Early Lafayette. Indiana Mag. 
Hist., Mar., 1954. 

EUGENE R. Boch, The Covered Bridge in Indiana. Indiana Hist. Bull., Mar., 1954. 

CoLeman McCaMPnzLL, E. L. Kinney and Daniel Webster in Illinois in the 1830's. Jour. Illinois 
State Hist. Soc., Spring, 1954. 

GeraLD Carson. Cracker Barrel Days in Old Illinois Stores. Ibid. 

Dwicur L. Acnew. Begirning of the Rock Island [railway] Lines [1850-52]. Ibid., Winter, 
1953. 

Harry E. Prarr. Lincolniana in the Illinois State Historical Library. Ibid. 

BENJAMIN P. Thomas, Abe Lincoln, Country Lawyer. 4tantic, Feb., 1954. 

ALAN JENKINS. Sandburg's Private Printings. Jour. Wlizcis State Hist. Soc., Winter, 1953. 

Doris Rose HENLE BEUTTENMULLER. The Granite City [Illinois] Steel Company: History of an 
American Enterprise [1£57—]. Bull. Missouri Hist. Soc., Jan., 1954. 

ALEX ErsoN, FRANCES PERKINS, Frank T. Frynn, Les D. TayLor, HeLeN R. Wricut, MARION 
K. Crane, Pioneers and Professionals: Chicago's Contribution to Social Service. Social Service 
Rev., Mar., 1954. 

Scorr D. JonwsroN. Wisconsin Socialists and the Conference for Progressive Political Action 
[1924]. Wisconsin Mag. Hist., Winter, 1953—54. 

Water Prescorr Wess. The Story of Some Prairie Inventions. Nebraska Hist., Dec., 1953. 

Mure Turone. C. C. Carpenter in the 1858 Iowa Legislature. Iowa Jour. Hist., Jan., 1954. 

Roserr RurLAnD, The Coprerheads of Iowa: A Re-Exarnination. Ibid. 

Gzorce H. MiLLER. Origins of the Iowa Granger Law. Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., Mar., 1954. 

Frank D. Dirgva. Iowa Farm Price Revolt [1932-33]. Ann. Iowa, Jan., 1954. 

Thomas LeDuc. State Administration of the Lané Grzrt to Kansas for Internal Improvements. 
Kansas Hist. Quar., Nov., 1953. 

Jonn B. Wire. The Sources of Nebraska History. Nebraska Hist., Dec., 1953. 

James L, SELLERS. Nebraska—One Hundred Years. Ibid. 

James C. Orson. The Nebraska State Historical Society in 1953 (With a Glance Backward to 
1878). Ibid. 

Donar» F. Danxer. Columbus, a Territorial Town :n the Platte Valley. Ibid. 

Wizziam MuLpDEr. Through Immigrant Eyes: Utah History at the Grass Rcots. Urch Hist, Quar., 
Jan., 1954. 

LEONARD J. ARRINGTON. The Mcrmon Tithing House: A Frontier Business Institution. Business 
Hist. Rev., Mat., 1954. » 

Roserr L. Tyrer. I. W. W. in the Pacific N.W.: Rebels of the Woods. Oregon Hist. Quar., 
Mar., 1954. 

Nora H. Dunn. Frank A. Meanea, Pioneer Saddler. Ann. Wyoming, Jan., 1954. 

PauL A. SHarp. Massacre at Cypress Hills [1873]. Montana Mag. Hist., Jan, 1954. 

Don Douma. Second Bonanza: The History of Oil in Montana [cont.]. Ibid. 

Cuirrorp M. Drury. Marcus Whitman [1802-47], M.D, Pioneer Presbyterian Missionary. Jour. 
Presbyterian Hist. Soc., Dec., 1953. 

KzwwrTH L. Hormes. Bishcp Daniel Sylvester Tuttle [1837-1923] in the West. Hist. Mag. 
Prot, Epis. Church, Mar., 1954. 
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Tuomas E. Jesserr. Thomas Fielding Scott: Bishop of Oregon [1854-67]. Oregon Hist. Quar., 
Mar., 1954. ^ 

Id. The Episcopate of Thomas Fielding Scott 1807-1867), First Missionary Bishop of Oregon 
and Washington, 1854-1867. Hist. Mag. Prot Epis. Church, Mar., 1954. 

Howarp A. Hanson. The Naming of Elliott Bay [1841]. Pacific Northwest Quar., Jan., 1954. 

DonaLo W. Meme. Wheat Sacks out to Sez: The Early Export Trade from the Walla Walla 
Country [1868-85]. Ibid. 

Francis Hares. Chief Joseph and the Nez Perce Warriors [1877]. Ibid. 

DoucLas Smart. Spokane's Battle for Freight Races [1892-1922]. Ibid. 

RoserT L, Tyrer. The Everett [Washington] Free Speech Fight [1916]. Pacific Hist. Rev., Feb., 
1954. 

Duane Koenig, Ghost Railway in Alaska: The Story of the Tanana Valley Railroad [1905- 
ca. 1920]. Pacific Northwest Quar., Jan., 1950. 

LeRoy R. Haren. History of the State Historical Society of Colorado. Part III, 1925-50. Colorado 
Mag., Jan., 1954. 

RAYMOND CALHOUN, The Naming of Pikes Peck. Ibid., Apr., 1954. 

LeRoy R. Haren. When Was Bent's Fort Built [1833]. Ibid. 

Noni Mumey. John Williams Gunnison [1312-53]: Centenary of His Survey and Tragic 
Death. Ibid., Jan., 1954. 

Janer S. LecompTE. The Hardscrabble Settlement, 1844-1848. Ibid., Apr., 1954» 

Jessie L. CLark. Pioneer Hotels of Larimer County. Ibid. 

Joun C. Pin, The Denver Record Stockman. Defender of Colorado Cattlemen [1897—1918]. 
Ibid. : 

WiLma Lov Sexton. Checklist of New Mex.co Publications [cont.]. New Mexico Hist. Rev., 
Jan., 1954. S 

Lynn I. Perrio. New Mexico in the Mexican Period, as Revealed in the Torres Documents 
[1819-49]. lbid. 

Ropman W. Paur. “Old Californians” in Brizi Gold Fields. Huntington Lib. Quar., Feb., 1954. 
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Petition for Slavery in Kaskaskia and Cahokia 1802]. Jour, Illinois State Hist. Soc., Spring, 1954. 
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Winter, 1953. 

Anny Baz, The Ku Klux Klan in Southern I inois in 1875. Ibid. 

Gronczs J, Joyaux. A Frenchman [L. deCotten]’s Visit to Chicago in 1886. Ibid., Spring, 1954. 

Timotuy E. Ranney and CHanLorrE T. Ranney. Letters and a Journal [Missionaries to the 
Pawnees, 1847; concl.]. Vermont Hist., Jan. 1954. 

WitLiAM G. Bex. From Bethel, Missouri, to Aurora, Oregon: Letters" of William Keil, 1855- 
1870 [concl.]. Missouri Hist. Rev., Jan., 195. 

Epwarp C. Barty. Echoes from Custer’s Last Fight: Accounts by an Officer Survivor [Lt. 
Winfield Scott Edgerly], Never Before Putli-hed. Military Affairs, Winter, 1953. 

ELEANOR B. ÁpaMs. Bishop Tamaron’s Visitation of New Mexico, 1760 [concl.]. New Mexico 
Hist. Rev., Jan., 1954. 

HaMiLTON GARDNER. Report of Lieut. Col. F. St. George Cooke of His Mareh from Santa Fe, 
New Mexico, to San Diego, Upper Californa [1847]. Utah Hist. Quar., Jan., 1954. 

C, C. Marino and R. M. Duncan. The Seboyetanos and the Navahos [1851-62]. New Mexico 
Hist, Rev., Jan., 1954. 

A. R. Morrensen, Letter of a Gold Rusher [Andrew McFarlane] of 1850. Utah Hist. Quar., 
Jan., 1954. 

Ray H. Marrison. An Army Wife on the Jpper Missouri: The Diary of Sarah E. Canfield, 
1866-1868. North Dakota Hist., Oct., 1953. 

Dare L. Morcan. Washakie and the Shoskoai: A Selection of Documents from the Records of 
the Utah Superintendency of Indian Affzirs. Part II, 1852. Ann. Wyoming, Jan. ,1954. 

James W. Hook. Seven Months in Cody, Wyoming, 1905-1906. Ibid. 
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Joseph R. Barager* 


GENERAL 


THE CARIBBEAN: CONTEMPORARY TRENDS. Edited by 4. Curtis Wilgus. 
[Publication of the School of Inter-American Studies, Series One, Volume 111.] 
(Gainesville, University of Florida Press, 1953, pp. xxvi, 292, $4.00.) This volume 
contains twenty-one papers delivered at the third annual conference on the Carib- 
bean held at the University of Florida in December, 1952. They deal with five sub- 
jects: economic trends, social trends, literary and artistic trends, political and diplo- 
matic trends, and peace and security trends. The topics are closely related; in fact, 
the last two might be considered as one. Seven of the twenty-three contributors are 
from Latin America, one is a British colonial offcial, and the rest are citizens of the 
United States. There are more contributors than contributions because two of the 
papers have joint authors. One of the papers, presented by James B. Childs, is bib- 
liographical, dealing mainly with compilations of treaties and embracing not only 
the Caribbean countries but southern Latin America as well, and some of the other 
papers spread beyond the Caribbean area, so that the editor’s title is somewhat too 
narrow. In some respects, however, it is also too broad, since the materials included 
throw little light on conditions and trends in such countries as Guatemala, El Salva- 
‘dor, Nicaragua, Honduras, and Colombia. This is not a thorough and integrated 
survey of the history and civilization of the Caribbean region since independence or 
even during a more recent period, The emphasis is rather on some contemporary 
problems in a few of the countries in both the Caribbean sector and in other parts 
of Latin America. The volume is useful, but it exhibits the defects inherent in the 
conference approach, which merely offers specialists an opportunity, without notice 
much in advance, to discuss any subject in which they happen to be interested at the 
moment. Both the associations and the discussions have their value, but the con- 
tributions never cover the subject thoroughly or achieve a satisfactory unity. If the 
papers seem to be held together by the central theme, this is largely accidental. Such 
conferences need to be planned two or three years in advance. 
i J. Fren Rippy, University of Chicago 
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Resenha da bibliografia brasileira. Bol. biblio. brasileira (Rio de Janeiro), Mar.—Apr., 1953. 
Jorce Comapran Ruiz. Bibliografía histórica argentina, 1952. Anuario estud. americanos 


(Sevilla), IX, 1952. , . 
Sara Rízz. Patiño. Bio-bibllografía de Carlos Gutiérrez Noriega. Bol. Bib. nac. (Lima), Dec., 
I951. 


RaúL Rivera Serna. Indice de los manuscritos existentes en la Biblioteca Nacional [cont.]. Ibid. 

JoncE Moreno Frores. Apuntes para una iconografía peruana. Ibid. 

Recent Books and Pamphlets [On Latin American Topics]. Inter-Am. Rev. Bibliog., III, no. 1, 
1953. 

CuanLEs W. Arnapa. Una bibliografía selecta de la guerra de la emancipación en el Alto-Perú. 
Bol. Soc. geog. hist. Potosí, June, 1953. 

GABRIEL GIRALDO JARAMILLO. La producción histórica colombiana en 1951. Bol. hist. antiguedades 
(Bogotá), Sept.-Oct., 1952. 

NaraLicio GonzáLez, Icazbalceta y su obra. Hist. mexicana (México, D.F.), Jan.-Mar., 1954. 
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Luis Romero Sorano. La Nueva España y las Filipinas. [Index of documents pertaining to the 
Philippines.in the Archivo General de la Nación de México]. Ibid. 
Epwarp M. Hecer. La Revolución Mexicane en la prensa de lengua inglesa, 1910-1952. Ibid. 
Narciso BiNAYÁN. Zinny en la bibliografía argentina. Inter-Am. Rev. Bibliog., VI, no. 2, 1953. 
Gonzalo BLANCO and ArroNso VARELA, Publcaciones periódicas agrícolas en América Latina. 
Ibid. 
ARTICLES 


GEORGE PENDLE. The Latin-American Reviews Twentieth Cent., NOY., 1953. 

N. P. MacpoNarp. Latin America and the United States. Fortnightly, Mar., 1954. 

Jorn Murray. Reflections on the "Liberators" of Spanish America. Studies, Winter, 1953. 

RENATO DE MENDONGA. Novas formas de cooperagáo interamericana. Rev. Inst. hist. geog. 
brasileiro (Rio de Janeiro), Apr.-May, 1953. 

Ricxar M. Morse. Toward a Theory of Soanish American Government. Jour. Hist. Ideas, 
Jan., 1954. 

J. Freo Ripper. British Investments in Latin America and India: An Inspection of Comparative 
Returns. Inter-Am. Ec. Affairs, Winter, 1952- 

RarAEL CALDERA. Bello en Londres. Rev. Catena hist. geog. (Santiago), Jan.—June, 1953. 

FREDERICK L. Benton. The Last Resting Place of Christopher Columbus. Pub. Perm. Exec. 
Comm. Columbus Mem. Lighthouse (Ciucad Trujillo), 1953. 

Emiano Jos. Sobre el descubrimiento de las Indias, el derecho a ellas y su incorporación al 
reino castellano-leonés. Estud. geog. (Madrid), no. 46, 1952. 

Laniscao Git MuniLLa. El ferrocarril en “:spanoamérica. Estud. americanos (Sevilla), SO 
1953. 

Antonio Casrro Lea. El valor de la` poesía hispanoamericana. Univ. México (México, DF), 
Sept., 1953. 

CarLos E. CasraÑena. Pan Americanism and World Peace. Central Am. Mexico, Nov., 1953. 

ALFREDO Eric CaLcacNo. La asistencia técrica transformadora. Trimestre econ. (México, D.F.), 
July-Sept., 1953. 

Latin-American Airlines. Latin-Am. Business Eighlights, Dec., 1953. 

Max Uute, Las antiguas civilizaciones del Perú frente a la arqueología e historia del continente 
americano. Rev, Univ. nac. San Agustín de Arequipa, no. 33, 1951. 

G. M. Fosrer. Relationship between Spanish and Spanish-American Folk Medicine. Jour. Am. 
Folklore, July-Sept., 1953. 

Joser L. Kunz. La plataforma continental: avevo derecho internacional "en fieri." Rev. Fac. der. 
México (México, D.F.), Apr.-June, 1953. 

E, O, Cano. El tratado americano de solucicnes pacíficas. Rev. cien. jurídicas soc. (Santa Fe), 
NOS. 74-75, 1953. 


COLOR. AL PERIOD 


ARTICLES . 

P. D. OrnóÑez. Las misiones franciscanas del Nuevo Reino de, Léon (1575-1715). Hist, 
mexicana (México, D.F.), July-Aug., 19:3 

M. R. Pazos. Reducciones franciscanas en México, Arch. ibero-am (Madrid), July-Aug., 1953. 

GEorce W. BRAINERD. The Maya Civilizatior [cont.]. Masterkey, July-Sept., 1953. 

Lyre N. McAuisrer. The Discovery and Exploration of the Nicaraguan Transisthmian Route, 
1519-1545. Americas, Jan., 1954. 

José ALmoIna. Citas clásicas de Zumarraga. Eist, mexicana (México City, D.F.), Jan.-Mar., 1954. 

M. Giménez FEnNÁNDEZ. Al alzamiento de Hernando Cortés. Rev. hist. de America (México, 
D.F.), June, 1951. 

José MiraNDa. La tasación de las cargas indígenas de la Nueva España durante el siglo xvi, 
excluyendo el tributó. Ibid. 

José VascoNcELos. El sistema de gobierno en la Colonia. Mem. Colegio Nacional (México, D.F.), 
VII, no. 7, 1952. 

Many K. Hammonb, Atahualpa: The Inca. Cerrent Hist., Mar., 1954. 

C. A, HaunrEnc. Cortes: Conquistador. Ibid. 
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Ricarpo Levene, Nuevas investigaciones históricas sobre el régimen político y jurídico de 
España en Indias hasta la recopilación de leyes 1860. Jour. World Hist., Oct., 1953. 

JAIME JARAMELLO AraNco. Doa José Celestino Mutis y las expediciones botánicas españoles del 
siglo xv al Nuevo Mundo. Rev. Acad. colombiana cien. exactas fis. quim. naturales 
(Bogotá), May, 1953. 

Lorenzo Urme Uris. Le Expedición Botánica del Nuevo Reino de Granada: su obra y sus 
pintores. Ibid. 

José Purmo Rusio. Algunas consideraciones sobre unos documentos referentes a Palos, inmediatos 
al descubrimiento. Anuarzo estud. americanos (Seville), IX, 1952. ; 

FERNANDO DE Armas MeDIxA. Evolución histórica de las doctrinas de indios, ibid. 

Lanistao Gin MuniLLa, Diego de Lepe, descubridor de Marañón. Ibid. 

GUILLERMO LOHMANN VILLENA. El corregidor de Lime (estudio histórico-jurídico), Ibid. 

GERARDO DÉANDERAs. Los conocimientos astronómicos de los primitivos peruanos. Letras (Lima), 
Sem. 1-2, 1951. . 

Roserro MacLean Y Esrenos. La educación en el Imperio de los Incas. Educación (Lima), 
1952. 

José Cerena Anán. Una visión de América a fines del siglo xvi. Estud. americanos, Nov., 1953. 

Irvine A. Leonard. On the Lima Book Trade, 1591. Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., Nov., 1953. 

Dororny McMauon. Variations in the Text of Zára:e's “Historia del descubrimiento y con- 
quista del Perú.” Ibid. 

Irene Dices. Color in Colonial Spanish America. Jour. Negro Hist., Oct., 1953. 

José ANTÔNIO SOARES DE Souza, Açorianos na cidade do Salvador. Rev. Inst, hist. geog. brasileiro 
(Rio de Janeiro), Apr.-June, 1953. 

Marcos CARNEIRO DE MENDONGA. O Marqués de Pombdl e a unidade brasileira. Ibid. 

DesemBARGADOR Vieira Ferreira. O cosmógrafo Martim Behaim e o descobrimento do Brasil. 
Ibid. 


DOCUMENTS 


Reply of Mission San Antoaio zo the Questionnaire o2 the Spanish Government in 1812 con- 
cerning the Native Culture of the California Mission Indians [ed. by Maynard Geiger]. 
Americas, Oct., 1952. 

Francisco DE LAS BARRAS DE ARAGÓN. Noticias y documentos de la expedición del Conde de 
Mompox a la isla de Cuba. Anuario estud. americanos (Sevilla), IX, 1952. 

Consultas do Conselho Ultramarino: Rio de Janeiro-Bahia, 1721-1725. Biblioteca nac. (Rio de 
Janeiro), XCVIII, 1952. 

Consultas do Conselho Ultramarino: Pernambuco y outras capitanias, 1712-1716, Ibid. 


NATIONAL PERIOD 
NORTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA £ND THE CARIBBEAN 


ARTICLES 


Ricuarp J. Houx. The Development of Foreign Trade and Communication in Costa Rica to 
the Construction of the Firzt Railway. Americas, Oct., 1053. 

Gorpon W. Herves. Mexicans in Search of the "Mexican "Notes on Mexican National Character 
Studies. 4m. Jour. Ec. Soc., Jan., 1954. 

Davi» M. VicNess. Relations of the Republic of Texas and the Republic of the Rio Grande. 
Southwestern Hist. Quar., Jan., 1954. 

CHARLES C. CUMBERLAND, Bcrder Raids in the Lower Rio Grande Valley, 1913. Ibid. 

Gxoncx B. Dyer and CuarLorre L. Dyer. A Century of Strategic Intelligence Reporting, Mexico, 
1822-1919. Geog. Rev., Jar., 1954. 

Marre R. Gómez. Sobre Justo Sierra O'Reilly. Hist. mexicana (México, D.F.), Jan.-Mar., 1954. 

Pepro Grincorre. El “protestantismo” del Doctor Mora. Isid. 

WALTER V. SchoLEs. Cardenas of Mexico. Current Hist., Mar., 1954. 

Danrez Cosío VirLEGAs. Le historiografía política del México moderno. Memoria Colegio 
Nacional (México, D.F.), VII, no. 7. 1952. 
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Dizco G. López Rosano. La política de elevación de los niveles de vida. Investigación econ. 
(México, D.F.), 3d Sem., 1953. . 

Ramón RAMÍREZ GÓMEZ. La habitación popular y los niveles de vida. Ibid. 

Acustín DE Asís. La nueva arquitectura mejicana. Estud. americanos (Sevilla), Nov., 1953. 

WiLLriam E. Curris. Central America in 1898, Central Am. Mexico, Nov., 1953. 

ARTHUR P. Wurraker. À New Interpretation of Caribbean History [Review of Puerto Rico and 
the Non-Hispanic Caribbean: A Study in the Decline of Spanish Exclusivism, by Arturo 
Morales Carrion. Río Piedras, 1952]. Inter-4m. Rev. Bibliog., Il, no. 1, 1953. 

RoserT A. Poras. El "Comercio esterior de México” de Miguel Lerdo de Tejada: un error 
estadístico, Trimestre econ. (México, D.F.), July-Sept., 1953. 

R. FERNÁNDEZ Y FERNANDEZ. Esbozo de una política agrícola para México. Rev. economía 

- (México, D.F.), July, 1953. 

E, Frores. Los sistemas de la tenencia de la tierra y el desarrollo económico. Ibid. 

A. MaGALLÓN. Comercio entre México y los Estados Unidos de Norteamérica. Ibid., Aug., 1953. 

HazserT L. Dunn. Métodos y problemas del primer censo de comercio e industrias de Costa 
Rica, 1950-1951. Estadística (Washington, D.C.), Sept., 1953. 

Lesa FLorez P. Organisation de l'enseignement primaire en Republique d'Haiti. Bol. Inst. 
internac. am. protec. infancia (Montevideo). Sept., 1953. 

Dreco G. López Rosano. La política de elevación de los niveles de vida. Investigación econ, 
XIII, no. 3, 1953. 

Ramón Ramírez Gómez, El problema de la nebitación y los niveles de vida. Ibid. 

Frank A. Knapp, Jr. A New Source on tke Confederate Exodus to Mexico: "The Two Re- 
publics.” Jour, Southern Hist., Aug., 1953. 

ManueL DE Irujo. The Decline of the Spanish Empire [19th Century]. Fortnightly, Jan., 1954. 

Dav L. Gramam. The United States and Mexico. Yale Rev., Winter, 1954. 

H. P. CnAwronp. Use of Mexican Corporate Shares. Tulane Law Rev., June, 1953. 


SOUTH AMERICA 
ARTICLES 


WiLLiam E, RANpoLPH, Chuquicamata veinte años después. Rev. Chilena hist. geog. (Santiago), 
Jan.-June, 1952. 

NepraLí ZuÑica, La obra jurídica del Ecuador en Hispanoamérica en el siglo xix. Estud. 
americanos (Sevilla), Nov., 1953. 

Patricio PEÑALEVER Simó. La figura intelectual de Funes. Ibid. 

Epmunvo FLores. La reforma agraria en Eotivia. Trimestre econ. (México, D.F.), July-Sept., 
1953. 

ANTONIO García, La planificación de Colombia. La experiencia de la misión Currie. Ibid. 

Eucenio OrrEGO VicuNa. Sobre historia de Chile. Rev. Caldas (Manizales), July, 1952. 

Id. Ruben Dario en Chile. Ibid. 

Harry Kantor, Aprismo: Peru's Indigenous Political Theory. South Atlantic Quar., Jan., 1954. 

Enriquz DE Ganpfa. El espíritu vasco desde la conquista hasta la independencia [concl.]. Bol. 
Inst, estud. vascos (Buenos Aires), Apr June, 1953. 

César Pacmeco VÉLEZ. Sobre el monarquísmo de San Martín. Anuario estud. americanos 
(Sevilla), IX, 1952. 

César A. Guarbia Mayorca. Universidad de San Marcos. Rev. Univ. nac. San Agustín de 
Arequipa (Arequipa), no. 33, 1951. . 

Humserro Tezera. Andrés Bello: sabio de la comunidad hispánica. Rev. nac. cultura (Caracas), 
Nov.—Dec., 1953. 

Gui.LERMO Moron. Algunos problemas menudos de la historia venezolana. Ibid. 

Luis Sumera SacÁrnaca. Bolivar y Bolivia. Bol, Soc. geog. hist. Potosí, June, 1953. 

Er ILmo. Cuero y Caicedo, Obispo de Quito en el proceso contra los patriotas del ro agosto de 
1809 [cont.]. Mus. hist. (Quito), Dec., 1953. 

ALronso Romero Manrique. Algunas observaciones a la industria azucarera del Valle del 
Cauca [cont.]. Agricultura tropical (Bogotá), Sept., 1953. 

Gonzazo Rusio ORBE. Aculturaciones de indígenas de los Andes. América indigene (México, 
D.F.), July, 1953. 
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Javier GoMENsono. Pablo Blanco Acevedo, historiador, Rev. nac. (Montevideo), Dec., 1952. 

Ernest BeaGLEHOLE. A Technical Assistance Mission in the Andes. Internat. Labour Rev. 
(Geneva), June, 1953. 

Jaime Henao JeramiLLo. La caficultura en Venezuela. Rev. Skell (Caracas), June, 1953. 

ENRIQUE DE Ganpfa. El 25 de mayo de 1810 y las interpretaciones materialistas de la historia. 
Rev. cien. jur. soc. (Santa Fe), nos. 70771, 1952. 

José MicueL YRARRÁZAVAL Larnsín. El Gobierno y los bancos durante la Administración 
Balmaceda. Bol, Acad, chilena hist, (Santiago), 1st Sem., 1953. 

RaúL SiLva Castro. Fundación del Instituto Nacional (1810-1813). Ibid. 

Gusravo Opazo MATURANA. Manuel Rodríguez. Ibid. 

ALFoNso Bulnes. Don Andrés Bello y el periodismo. Ibid. 

H, S. Ferns, Britain's Informal Empire in Argentina, 1806-1914. Past and Present, Nov., 1953. 

Frirz L. Horrmann. A Franciscan Fighter for South American Independence: Fray Luís 
Beltrán. Americas, Jan., 1954. 

Russet, H. FrrzoisBoN. Argentine and Uruguay: A Tale of Two Attitudes. Pacific Spectator, 
Winter, 1954. 

W. Donazn BzarrY. Bolívar and San Martín: Liberators. Current Hist., Mar., 1954. 

Mary A. MxxuaN. Sarmiento: Educator-Statesman. Ibid. 

J. Freo Rippy. British Investments in Colombian Mines. Inter-dm. Ec. Affairs, Winter, 1953. 

Id. A Century of Railway-Building in Brazil. Ibid. 

Ernest F. PATTERSON. Argentine Provincial Tax Systems. Ibid. 

Consrance H. FanNswoRTH. Argentina Again Competes for World Markets. For. Agric., Nov.— 
Dec., 1953. 

G. H. GimsoN. Beef Production Possibilities of Nárthera Argentina. Rev. River Plate (Buenos 
Aires), Nov. 30, 1953. 

Evvarpo I. RuM20. La economía nacional y la ley de inversiones. Hechos e ideas (Buenos Aires), 
July—Aug., 1953. 

Juan Ramón DEGrEEF. Las inversiones extranjeras y los alcances de la nueva ley. Ibid. 

Aguires D. YcoñoNE. La Patagonia, sus riquezas y sus posibilidades futuras. Ibid., Sept-Oct., 
1953. 

Davin Diskin. La previsión social en la revolución peronista, Ibid. 

Farmacia de ayer y de hoy [in Colombia]. Semana (Bogotá), Nov. 30, 1053. 

J. Srreer. Lord Strangford and Río de la Plata, 1808-1815. Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., Nov., 
1953. 

CanLos Marrínez Hacue. Aspectos fundamentales de la nueva ley de petróleo. Rev. foro 
(Lima), Sept.-Dec., 1952. : 

CanLos Guzman Asin. Apuntes para la historia de la Facultad de ciencias económicas y cem- 
erciales de la Universidad Nacional Mayor de San Marcos, 1875-1951. Rev. Fac. cien. econ. 
com. (Lima), Jan.—June, 1951. 

GREGORIO BELTRÁN Gartnvo. Economía de producción agrícola en Colombia. Rev. Fac. nac. 
agronomía (Medellín), Aug., 1953. 

Roserro Pérez Patron. El.problema indígena y la reforma agraria en Bolivia. Derecho trabajo 
(Buenos Aires), Aug., 1953. 

ExequieL Díaz. La industria azucarera en Tucumán. Rer. geog. am. (Buenos Aires), Mar.-Apr., 
1953. 

H. A. ManbeLLI. La reforma de 1949 y las constituciones provinciales, Rey. cien. jurídicas soc. 
(Santa Fe), nos. 74-75, 1953. 

A. N. VILLANUEVA. La obligación natural en el derecho civil argentino. 1bid. 

ROBERTO CHRISTENSEN. La independencia económica y la radicación de capitales. Hechos e ideas 
(Buenos Aires), Nov.-Dec., 1953. t 

VENTURA GONZALEZ. Las Asociaciones Profesionales de Empleadores [in Argentina]. Ibid., Jan., 
1954. 

Rati, Sázz S. La energía en Chile. Anales Inst. ingenieros (Santiago), Nov.—Dec., 1953. 

Emiko UzcaTEGUI. La Facultad de Filosofía, Letras y Ciencias de la Educación de la Universidad 
de Quito. Rev. ecuatoriana educación (Quito), May-June, 1953. 

Horacio Ropricuez Piatra. Primer centenario de la libertad de los esclavos. Bol. hist. antiguedades 
(Bogotá), Feb.—Mar., 1953. 
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Lorenzo Dacnino Pasronz. La costa industrial argentina. Rev. Fac. cien. econ. (Buenos Aires), 
June, 1952. 

Cartos Restrepo CanaL. Bogotá y la cultura colombiana. Bolivar (Bogotá), Oct., 1953. 

MaNuzr José Forero. Las investigaciones geograficas en Colombia. Ibid, 

GILBERTO FREYRE. Manifesto regionalista de 1926. Bol. Inst. Joaquim Nabuco (Recife), I, no. 1. 

OLEN Lxonarp. Problemas de habitacáo rural no este de Pernambuco (Brasil). Ibid. 

Líneas generales de la ley orgánica de previsión social brasileño (Do relatório apresentado pelo 
deputado Aluizio Alves), Seguridad social (México, D.F.), Sept.-Nov., 1953. 

Relações racais entre negros e brancos em Sao Paulo [ed. by Roger Bastide] [cont.]. Anhembi 
(Sáo Paulo), July, 1953. 

Manoet Canpozo. The Holy See and the Question of the Bishop-Elect of Rio, 1833-1839. 
Americas, July, 1953. 

The Economic Positión of Brazil. Bull. Insz. Internat. Finance, Sept. 28, 1953. 

Jonn J. Jounson. Dom Pedro: Monarch. Gurrent Hist., Mar., 1954. 

ALEXANDER MARCHANT. Vargas of Brazil. Ed. 


DOCUMENTS 

Causa criminal segunda contra el coronel graduado Apolinar Morillo, Mus. hist. (Quito), Dec., 
1953. 

Decreto de reforma agraria de Bolivia (2 August 1953). Trimestre econ., July-Sept., 1953. 

Juan Perón. Hablando ante los delegados al Congreso de la Confederación General del Trabajo 
(18 December 1952). Hechos e ideas (Buenos Aires), Nov.—Dec., 1953. 

Juan José FexnAnvez. Los planes políticos de San Martin. Nuevos documentos. Bol. Acad. chilena 
hist. (Santiago), 1st Sem., 1953. + 

GERTRUD Ricxerr. La correspondencia del pintor alemán Juan Mauricio Rugendas. Ibid. 

Diario de Armando de Sales Oliveira. Anhembi (São Paulo), July, 1953. 

Foreign Capital Investment [information which should accompany proposals for foreign capital 
investment in Argentina]. Rev. River Plate (Buenos Aires), Nov. 20, 1953. 

Documentos para la historia politica argentina: Carta del doctor Federico de Pinedo; Discurso 
del doctor Enrique Dickmann. Hechos e ideas, July-Aug., 1953. 

James F. Kinc. A Royalist View of the Colored Castes in the Venezuelan War of Independence. 
Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., Nov., 1953. 

OLvaro Covarrusias, Intento de mediación en el conflicto constitucional de 1890, Rev. chilena 
hist. geog. (Santiago), Jan.—June, 1952. 

Dominco Santra Maria. Cuatro cartas políticas. Ibid. 


Books Received! 


ABERNETHY, Thomas Perkins. The Burr Conspiracy. New York: Oxford University Press. 1954. 
Pp. xi, 301. $6.00. 

AGUILERA, Francisco, and Brown, Ersig, (eds.). Handbook of Latin American Studies, No. 16, 
1950. Prepared by the Hispanic Foundation in the Library of Congress. Gainesville: University 
of Florida Press. 1953. Pp. xi, 332. $7.50. 

ALDEN, Jonn Ricuarp. The American Revolution, 1775-1783. The New American Nation Series. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 1954. Pp. xviii, 294. $5.00. 

ALEXANDER, Ent. Morris Alexander: A Biography. Cape Town: Juta. 1953. Pp. xiii, 256, 215. 

AL-GHAZZALI, MUHAMMAD. Our Beginning in Wisdom. Trans. from the Arabic by Isma "ir. R. EL 
Farvor. Near Eastern Translation Program, No. 5. Washington: American Council of Learned 
Societies. 1953. Pp. xvii, 145. $2.50. 

Amin, Osman. Muhammad ‘Abduh. Trens. from the Arabic by CHarLes WENDELL. Near East- 
ern Translation Program, No. 4. Wazhington: American Council of Learned Societies. 1953. 
Pp. vi, 103. $2.00. 

Ancus, H. F. Canada and the Far East. 1940-1953. Issued under the auspices of the Canadian 
Institute of International Affairs and the Institute of Pacific Relations. Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press. 1953. Pp. x, 129. $3.50 


1 Includes all bcoks received from January 15 to April 15, 1954. 
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Annual Report of the Librarian of Congress for the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1953. Washing- 
ton: Government Printing Office. 1954. Pp. ix, 193. $2.50. 

APTHEKER, HERBERT, Laureates of Imperialism. New York: Masses and Mainstream. 1954. Pp. 
96. Cloth $1.25, paper 60 cents. 
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American Historical Association 


With the ballot of 1353 each member of the Association received a questioit- 
naire asking if he wishec to be continued on the list to receive the Annual Report: 
Vol. I, Proceedings, Vol Il, Writings on American History. Because the Associa- 
tion's appropriation from the Smithsonian Institution for the Annual Report has 
been reduced by half and is extremely limited, while printing costs have doubled, 
the Association cannot print as many copies of the Proceedings and Writings as 
may be desirable. All members of the Association who asked that they be con- 
tinued upon or added to the list will receive the Report. Others who may not 
have returned the ques ionnaire or who have joined since last November may 
wish to receive it. For this reason the Association has had a limited number 
of additional copies printed of both the Proceedings for 1952 and the Writings 
for 1949 and 1950. If m=mbers who wish to receive these as well as later Reports 
will write Association keadquarters, they will be added to the list in the order 
in which the requests are received and as long as copies are available. 


Two new bibliographical lists have been added to the “Other Recent Pub- 
lications” section beginning with this issue. The selected list of articles on 
Spain and Portugal is ccmpiled by C. J. Bishko of the University of Virginia, that 
on Eastern Europe by Charles Morley of the Ohio State University. (See pp. 998 
and rorr above.) 


Orher Historical Activities 


The Library of Congress has received from Mrs. Andrew Marshall an exten- 
sive supplement to the papers of her grandfather, Benjamin F. Butler, Union 
soldier, member of Congress, and governor of Massachusetts. Forty-one letter- 
book volumes contain 3utler's own letters:from 1875 to 1893, except for the 
brief interval from October; 1879, to July, 1880. There are also approximately 
10,000 letters he received; most of these were written in the 1880's, with more 
than half in 1884, the ~ear he was a Presidential candidate. The Butler papers 
given to the Library scme years ago are concerned with his Civil War service 
and his activities in the 1870's. 

Papers of Harry A. Garfield, son of President Garfield and for many years 
president of Williams College, have been received as a gift from his heirs. The 
material thus far received consists of about 58,000 pieces of correspondence, 
addresses, diaries, and ether matter dating from about 1884 to 1942. Mrs. John 
P. Comer, a daughter, s temporarily retaining much of the material from 1888 
to 1903 for use in preparing a biography of her father, The Library has also 
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received, by direction of Mr. Abram Garfield, a first shipment of the papers of 
Dr, Garfield’s youngef brother, James Rudolph Garfield (1865-1950), who 
joined Theodore Roosevelt’s official family in 1902, when he became a member 
of the Civil Service Commission, and later served as commissioner of corpora- 
tions in the Department of Commerce and Labor (1903-1907) and as Secretary 
of the Interior (1907-1909). Each of these collections will supplement the papers 
of President James Garfield, which have been in the Library for many years. 

À small group of papers of George F. Becker (1847-1919) of the U. S. 
Geological Survey has been received by transfer from that agency, and Mrs. 
Becker herself has contributed valuable additions to the papers, including a 
number of personal and family letters. The collection as a whole covers more 
than roo years (ca. 1814-1928), although the bulk of material falls within 
the years 1870-1919. 

The first shipments of the papers of Wallace H. White, Jr., congressman 
(1917-31) and senator (1931-49) from Maine, have come to the Library as 
a gift from Mrs. White. The papers thus far received relate mainly to Mr. 
White's service in the House of Representatives. Additional White papers, as 
they are received, will, it is hoped, document more fully his service in the Senate. 

Some 5,000 papers of Jo Davidson, sculptor, have been received as a gift from 
Mrs. Davidson. A large proportion is composed of Davidson's correspondence, 
during the second quarter of the twentieth century, with prominent persons on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 


The editors of the projected multivolume History of Parliament now 
being undertaken at the Institute of Historical Research urge the co-operation 
of American scholars in unearthing perhaps major finds in the uncatalogued, 
and frequently unsorted, collections of English manuscript sources in the United 
States. They write: “A systematic survey of British parliamentary and political 
papers and family correspondence in the United States, organized on national 
or local lines, ought not to be impracticable; it is certainly needed. Information 
and suggestions addressed to the Secretary of the Editorial Board, Institute of 
Historical Research, University of London, Senate House, London W.C.z, will be 
cordially welcomed." 7 


The publication ‘of the Sir William Johnson Papers by the state of New York 
is now approaching conclusion. Volume XI appears this year, and Volume XII 
concludes the second chronological series of documents. Although there will 
be addenda for documents missed in their proper place, it is hoped that the 
search for letters of and to Sir William Johnson may be exhaustive. Scholars 
and librarians are urged to inform the editor, Dr. Milton W. Hamilton, State 
Education Department, Albany, New York, of any recent acquisitions or dis- 
coveries of Sir William Johnson items which may have escaped earlier search. 
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The Society of Arcerican Archivists has inaugurated a project to discover and 
list source material om labor-management relations in the United States. Its Com- 
mittee on Labor Unicn Records published a preliminary report in the January, 
1954, issue of the Árcerican Archivist and plans in time to make an exhaustive 
check-list, with the c>-operation cf interested persons and organizations. Fed- 
eral government labo- records are well in hand at the National Archives” in 
Washington. But inf=rmation is needed about five other categories of labor- 
relations records: (1) hose among state archives, (2) those maintained by private 
enterprise, (3) those in the hancs of research and teaching institutions, (4) 
those in family or ind-idual hands, and (5) those maintained by unions, city and 
state councils and fecerations, the internationals, etc. Anyone who has knowl- 
edge of such collectiors of records :s requested to communicate with Paul Lewin- 
son, Chairman, Committee on Labor Union Records, Society of American Archi- 
vists, National Archives, Washington 25, D.C. 


The Department cf State has Jeposited in the National Archives a further 
collection of approximately 75,000 frames of microfilm of documents from the 
archives of the former German foreign ministry. This collection consists mainly 
of material on the perod from the autumn of 1937 to March, 1939, and includes 
the files from which the documents published in the first five volumes of 
Documents on Germen Foreign Policy, 1918-1945 were selected. Certain files 
in addition to those =reviously released from the period of World War I and 
earlier are also included. 


Northwestern Un-versity has recently acquired a collection of French 
Revolutionary pamphEts from the Dutch bookseller, Martinus Nijhoff. In addi- 
tion to the 7,300 pamphlets, the collection includes 150 manuscripts. The pamph- 
lets were written and printed between 1787 and 1799. As yet, the collection has 
not been catalogued, Fut a preliminary examination indicates that a great many 
subjects are covered and that perhaps half the pamphlets were written by Rev- 
olutionary leaders. 


Three more “Preliminary Invertories” (nos. 63, 64, 65) have been issued by 
the National Archives Records o] the Special Committee of the Senate to In- 
vestigate Air-Mail ane Ocean-Mail Contracts, 1933-35, compiled by Watson G. 
Caudill, Toussaint L. Prince, and Albert U. Blair; Records of the Regional Of- 
fices of the National Resources Planning Board, compiled by Virgil E. Baugh; 
Records of Certain Committees o? the House of Representatives Investigating 
the Disposal of Surples Property, 1946-48, compiled by George P. Perros. 


A facsimile editio= of all the constitutions of the Republic of Cuba from 
1869 to 1952 has recercly been published, in a handsome format, by the Academia 
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de la Historia de Cuba in Havana. The publication was undertaken as patt of 
the commemoration of the fiftieth anniversary of Cuban independence. 


Several activities of the American Council of Learned Societies in the past 
two years may not have come to the attention of Review readers, and since they 
are concerned with the problems and interests of historians as well as of other 
humanists the following résumé of recent developments may be welcome. The 
Conference of Secretaries of the A.C.L.S. at the annual meeting in January, 
1953, was particularly concerned with finding areas in which a number of the 
constituent societies might profitably co-operate. One problem of mutual im- 
portance was teacher recruitment and training, and a conference of the secretaries 
and additional delegates from the learned societies to discuss this subject was held 
in Washington in September, 1953. As a result, a Committee on the Relation of 
Learned Societies to American Education was established to study this field 
in general, and especially the preparation and certification of teachers for second- 
ary schools, junior colleges, and four-year colleges. The American Historical 
Association is represented on the committee by Roy F. Nichols and Sidney 
Painter, and their recommendations will be considered by the newly appointed 
A.H.A. Committee on Teaching in the Schools, Among the A.C.L.S. activities 
in research and publications is the program in Oriental languages which has 
work underway in about twenty Asian languages directed toward the prepara- 
tion of tools for the study of those languages. This includes three students” dic- 
tionaries, Burmese, Korean, and Indonesian; readers in Thai, Burmese, and 
Turkish; grammars of Pashto and numerous other languages, and several text- 
books. The Near Eastern translation program kas completed editorial work on 
the ten titles of its series. Five of these have been published in the past year: 
Social Justice in Islam, by Sayed Kotb; The Policy of Tomorrow, by Mirrit 
Boutros Ghali; From Here We Start, by Khalid Muhammad Khalid; Muhammad 
‘Abduh, by Osman Amin; and Our Beginning in Wisdom, by Muhammad 
al-Ghazzali. The Russian translation project series continues to be active and 
has recently published the following titles: Among Arabic Manuscripts, by 
I. Ya. Krachkovsky; Russian Thinkers and Europe, by V. V. Zenkovskii; and 
Russian Music from the Beginning of the Nineteenth Century, by V. V. Asaf'ev 
(Igor' Glebov). The Committee on the History of Religions sponsors two series 
of publications, “Lectures on the History of Religions,” and the “Library of 
Religion.” In the former series, Religious Trends in Modern China, by Wing- 
tsit Chan (Columbia University Press, 1953), has recently appeared. The “Library 
of Religion” is sponsoring a series of readers of which three have been published 
by the Liberal Arts Press: Buddhism: A Religion of Infinite Compassion, edited 
by Clarence H. Hamilton (1952); Hellenistic Religions: The Age of Syncretism, 
edited by Frederick C. Grant (1953); and Judaism: Postbiblical and Talmudic 
Period, edited by Salo W. Baron and Joseph L. Blau (1954). Six additional titles 
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of this series are in prepazation. The A.C.L.S. and the National Science Founda- 
tion have collaborated ir the first comprehensive publication containing the 
classifications used by the A.C.L.S. in its National Registration of the Humanities 
and Social Sciences and th= National Scientific Register, Classifications for Surveys 
of Highly Trained Persoanel, by J. F. Wellemeyer and associates (1954). The 
volume is to be used fcr classifying personal qualification data included on" 
registration schedules. lt >rovides, in addition, detailed “occupational specialty" 
(subject matter) classifications ior all the fields covered, including history. 
Finally, preliminary work is underway toward the preparation of the second 
supplementary volume to the Dictionary of American Biography, bringing the 
listings down to Decembe- 31, 1940. 


The Office of Education of the U. S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare has recently published a study entitled Earned Degrees Conferred by 
Higher Educational Insti:utions, 1952-1953 (Circular No. 380). Based on data 
from 1,364 institutions of higher learning the report shows that during the year 
1952-53, 9,576 graduates received bachelor's degrees in history, 1,294 received 
master's degrees, and 30¢ completed their doctorate. The last figure includes 
280 men and 21 women. 

Figures prepared by -he American Council of Learned Societies (see J. F. 
Wellemeyer, Jr, and Paaline A. Lerner, “Higher Education Faculty Require- 
ments in the Humanities and the Social Sciences, 1952-1970,” School and Society, 
November 14, 1953, pp. 25-52) show an expected increase in college enrollments 
of approximately thirty-fcur per cent by 1960 and one hundred per cent by 1970. 
This will mean a large =nd increasirg demand for college teachers, a demand 
also reflecting the fact that by 1970 nearly half the present teaching staff will 
have reached retirement age. It is estimated that in history alone there will be 
need for 800 additional teachers in the period 1952-1960, another 1,300-1,500 
in 1960-1965, and still another 1,000-1,500 in 1965-70. . 

The Association of Besearch Libraries approved in January, 1952, a pro- 
gram for making availabe, promptly and inexpensively, all doctoral dissertations 
currently accepted by coleges and universities in this country. About fifty insti- 
tutions are now publishirg all or part of their dissertations in-co-operation with 
this plan, and it is hoped that all institutions granting doctorate degrees will 
soon participate. Institutons interested in joining this plan, or in borrowing 
dissertations already obtzinable under it, may write to University Microfilms, 
313 N. First St, Ann Arvor, Michigan. 


A new effort to provide publication for scholarly works of limited com- 
mercial value is announced by the advisory board of the “International Scholars 
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Forum." This series is to be published by Martinus Nijhoff of the Hague, who 
is prepared to publish an edition of as few as 500 copies. The advisory board, 
made up of six Ámerican scholars in various fields, will evaluate the manuscripts 
submitted, while the publisher reserves the right of final decision. Authors who 
wish further information may apply to the Librarian of the Honnold Library, 
Claremont, California. 


In the January, 1954, issue of the Review (p. 500) are listed the titles of 
reports to be prepared for the International Historical Congress at Rome in 1955. 
Names of some participants have now beer received. Those from the United 
States include: Helen M. Cam, Harvard (Assemblies of Estates and Parlia- 
ments: Origin and Development); Ralph Turner, Yale (The Problem of the 
Frontier); Arthur P. Whitaker, Pennsylvania (The Position of Research in Span- 
ish Colonial History); Kent R. Greenfield, Department of the Army (The Bond 
between War and Politics from Clausewitz to the Present); Gaines Post, Wis- 
consin (Paleography and Diplomatics); Robert S. Lopez, Yale (Relations between 
Orient and Occident in the High Middle Ages); William L. Langer, Harvard 
(The Historian and Contemporary History); Robert R. Palmer, Princeton (The 
Problem of the Atlantic from the Eighteenth to the Twentieth Centuries); Jokn 
K. Fairbank, Harvard (The Impact of Science and Technology on Oriental and 
Far Eastern Culture). 


The Mississippi Valley Historical Association held its forty-seventh annual 
meeting at Madison, Wisconsin, April 22-24. There were twenty-seven sessions 
offering papers and discussions on a variety of subjects in American history and 
international relaticns. At the annual dinner Fred A. Shannon of the University 
of Illinois delivered his presidential address on “Culture and Agriculture in 
America.” Officers for 1954 are Walter P. Webb, University of Texas, presi- 
dent; E. C. Kirkland, Bowdoin College, vice-president; and James C. Olson, 
Nebraska Historical Society, secretary-treasurer. 


On April 2 the second of a series of regional meetings was held, at Columbia 
University, to honor the seven-hundredth aaniversary of the founding of the 
Collège de Sorbonne (see account of first meeting, AHR, October, 1953, p. 260). 
Dr. Charles R..D. Miller, executive secretary of the Mediaeval Academy of 
America and editor of Speculum, presided as chairman. In an opening address of 
welcome, Dr. John A. Krout, vice-president and provost of Columbia University, 
linked the Septicentennial of the founding of the Sorbonne with Columbia 
University's Bicentennial and called attention to the significant theme of “Man's 
Right to Knowledge, the Free Use Thereof, and Freedom of Inquiry." The inter- 
national character of the Paris university association reflected in the Collége de 
Sorbonne from its foundation was emphasized by Professor Pearl Kibre of 
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Hunter College, in her address on “The Rights, Privileges, and Immunities of 
Sorbonne Scholars in the Thirteenth Century.” In the dosing address of the 
meeting, Professor Lynn Thorndike of Columbia University, discussed the “Cen- 
sorship by the Sorbonne of Science and Superstition in the First Half of the 
Seventeenth Century.” ñ 

The Renaissance Society of America, which its founders hope will bring 
together on a new principle all those scholars and patrons interested in the 
many aspects of Renaissance civilization, was officially organized on January 30, 
at Columbia University, Ey representatives of leading American libraries, learned 
societies, and universities, with membership at about one thousand. According 
to Professor John H. Randall, Jr, of Columbia University, president of the 
new society, the purpose is to unite the various fields of learning in order to 
study the Renaissance as a whole, thus rejoining art, history, literature, music, 
philosophy, religion, scienze, and all the other subjects now usually investigated 
separately. Interested persens may write the executive secretary, Professor Joseph- 
ine Waters Bennett, 200 Fast 66th Street, New York 21, N.Y. 


'The Northeastern Comncil for Latin American and Inter-American Studies 
has been established to promote research and teaching in those fields. The 
officers of the Council ase Arthur P. Whitaker (University of Pennsylvania), 
president; Preston E. James (Syracuse University), first vice-president; Herbert 
Dorn (University of Delaware), second vice-president; Philip Sheinwold (Brook- 
lyn College), secretary-treasurer. The council sponsors in the northeast region 
an Inter-University Semimar for Latin American Studies, the first meeting of 
which was held at Princeton University, January 30, 1954, at the Woodrow 
Wilson School of Public and International Affairs. Future seminar sessions will 
be held three times a year at leading universities in this region. Harry Bernstein 
(Brooklyn College) is executive secretary of the seminar. 

Radcliffe College and the department of history at Harvard University are 
currently offering for the first time an intensive eight-week summer institute 
on archival and historical procedures. The course, which is open to both men 
and women college gradiates, is designed to meet the growing demand for 
historically trained archivists and administrators. Specific courses include the 
study of government arcaives, historical manuscripts, business records, audio- 
visual and museum materials, historic restoration, and administration of his- 
torical institutions. 


Lawrence College, Appleton, Wisconsin, held a Medieval Festival April 4-8, 
in which the departments of history, art, drama, English, classics, and music 
participated. Among the lectures were: "Medieval Architecture and Its Phil- 
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osophical Presuppositions” (Charles Brooks); “Some Ideas on the Origin of 
Representation in England” (William Raney}; "Some Non-Representative As- 
pects of Rulership” (William Chaney); “Medieval into Renaissance” (Craig R. 
Thompson); “This “World and the Middle Ages” (William Chaney). 


Southern California area chapters of Phi Alpha Theta, national honor so- 
ciety in history, have been holding regional meetings for the past several years. 
On March 19 they hac their largest meeting so far: fifteen papers in five sections, 
the chairmen of the sections being faculty members and the other participants 
graduate or undergraduate students. They hope the success of their meeting may 
encourage other regions to provide similar opportunities for young scholars. 


The Istituto per la storia del Risorgimento italiano will hold its thirty- 
third congress September 20-23 at Messina. The general theme of the congress 
will be “The Religious Problem of the Risorgimento.” 


The John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation Fellows for 1954 in- 
clude the following scholars in history and related fields: Oscar Handlin, Har- 
vard University, Influence of the continuing settlement of the United States 
upon social and cultural institutions; John Francis McDermott, Washington 
University, Artists’ representations of the Middle West, 1790-1860; Carl P. Rus- 
sell, National Park Service, Yosemite Park, California, History of the American 
West; Samuel F. Bemis, Yale University, Life and times of John Quincy Adams; 
Carl J. Bode, University of Maryland, Mid-nineteenth-century American culture; 
Lloyd A. Brown, Ealtimore, Maryland, History of the mapping of America; 
Fritiof Melvin Fryxell, Augustana College, Rock Island, Illinois, History of 
American geology and Western exploration; Hallam Leonard Movius, Jr., Har- 
vard University, Origin and development of Upper Palaeolithic culture; Ann 
Louise Perkins, Yale University, Archaeologicel history of Mesopotamia; Herbert 
Edgar Wright, Jr., University of Minnesota, Physical and climatic settings of 
the early cultures of Iraq; Robert Friedmarn, Western Michigan College of 
Education, Anabaptist church history; Henry Snyder Gehman, Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary, His:ory of religious thought; Rondo E. Cameron, University 
of Wisconsin, French economic history; Alexander Gerschenkron, Harvard Uni- 
versity, History of the industrial development of Europe; John Shelton Curtiss, 
Duke University, The Russian Army under Nicholas I, 1825-55; Arthur Layton 
Funk, University of Florida, The French Committee of National Liberation; Louis 
Gottschalk, University of Chicago, Lafayette ia the French Revolution, 1789-92; 
Hajo Holborn, Yale University, History of Germany since 1500; Margaret At- 
wood Judson, New Jersey College for Women, History of thought in England, 
1640-60; Russell A. Kirk, East Lansing, Michigan, Recent changes in traditional 
British society; Arthur J. May, University of Rochester, History of the Habs- 
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burg Monarchy, 1914-<0; Bertus Harry Wabeke, Department of State, Dutch 
propaganda in the United States, 1940-45; Bertram D. Wolfe, New York City, 
The problem of power in the history of the Russian Revolution; Cora Eliza- 
beth Lutz, Wilson College, Education in the Middle Ages; Bryce D. Lyon, Har- 
vard University, Administrative institutions of medieval western Europe; Berthe 
Marie Marti, Bryn Mawr College, Mediaeval interpretations of the Roman Stoic 
writers; Robert Armstrong Pratt, University of North Carolina, The develop- 
ment of moral ideas in the Middle Ages; Craig R. Thompson, Lawrence College, 
The writings of Erasmus; Milton V. Anastos, Dumbarton Oaks Research Li- 
brary, Harvard University, Intellectual history of the age of the Emperor Jus- 
tinian I; Truesdell S. Brown, University of California, Los Angeles, Hellenistic 
historiography; Virginiz Grace, American School of Classical Studies, Athens, 
Trade in the ancient Mediterranean; Evelyn B. Harrison, American School of 
Classical Studies, Athens, Ancient Greek stone sculpture; J. A. O. Larsen, Uni- 
vérsity of Chicago, His-ory of the Greek federal states; Henry Lumpkin, US. 
Naval Academy, Ancient Greek naval power; Ben E. Perry, University of Illi- 
nois, Ancient Greek and Roman fables; Arthur W. Hummel, Library of Con- 
gress, Chinese history and culture; Carl E, Schorske, Wesleyan University, Middle- 
town, Connecticut, The emergence of characteristic twentieth-century modes of 
thought in the period 1830-1914; Rev. Edward Surtz, Loyola University, Chicago, 
The intellectual milieu of Thomas More's Utopia; Peter R. Viereck, Mount 
Holyoke College, Intellectual history of nineteenth-century England; Charles C.' 
Gillispie, Princeton University, History of French science; Karl W. Deutsch, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Development of the idea of political 
community in Switzerland. 


Among the awards announced by the Social Science Research Council for 
1954 are the following: Faculty Research Fellowship: John A. Garraty, Michi- 
gan State College, for experiments in the use of psychological techniques, par- 
ticularly the content anzlysis of personal documents, in the study of history and 
biography. Grants-in-aid: Kenneth O. Bjork, St. Olaf College, for research on 
Norwegian migration to the American Pacific Coast; Joseph A. Boromé, the 
City College, New York, for research in Erigland and France on a history of the 
island of Dominica (British West Indies) from its discovery by Columbus in 
1493 to the present day; Charles C. Cumberland, Rutgers University, for research 
in Mexico and the United States on the Mexican Revolution: development of 
revolutionary concepts, 1913-23; Edwin Adams Davis, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, for research in Mexico on the history of the City of Mexico; James A. 
Field, Jr., Swarthmore College, for research on nineteenth-century American 
activity in the Mediterranean and Near East; Grace Fox, Goucher College, 
for research in England on Anglo-Japanese relations, 1834-1902; Norman A. 
Graebner, Iowa State College, for a political and economic analysis of the period 
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of the James K. Polk presidency; Mark D. Hirsch, High School of Music and 
Art, New York, for a political history of New York City since the Civil War: 
from Tweed to LaGuardia; Frank W. Klingberg, University of North Caro- 
lina, for a study of the mind of the Southern Urionist; Bryce D. Lyon, Harvard 
University, for a comparative study in France, England, and the Low Countries 
of the administrative institutions of medieval eastern Europe; Samuel C. Mc- 
Culloch, Rutgers University, for research in Australia on the history of eastern 
Australia, 1835-50; Howard H. Quint, University of South Carolina, for a 
study of the career and social thought of Gaylord Wilshire, reformer, publisher, 
city planner; Paul F. Sharp, lowa State College, for research on the Whoop-Up 
Country: a study in Canadian-American regionalism, 1865-85; James W. Silver, 
University of Mississippi, for research on public opinion in the Confederacy; 
M. Marion Spector, New York, for research on the career of William Knox, 
Tory pamphleteer and bureaucrat, during the French Revolution; Alice R. 
Stewart, University of Maine, for research in Canada and England on Canadian- 
imperial relations, 1891-1914; George V. Taylor, University of North Carolina, 
for research in France on political activities of French businessmen and business 
groups during the French Revolution, 1789-95; S. Y. Teng, Indiana University, 
for research in England, France, Germany, and Holland on the diplomatic rela- 
tions between the Taiping Rebellion and Western powers, 1851-64. Research 
Training Fellowships to Ph.D. candidates: Richard H. Bliss, Cornell University; 
Stanley M. Elkins, Columbia University; Eric L. McKitrick, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Arnold Schrier, Northwestern University. 


Each year the Henry E. Huntington Library offers a limited number of 
fellowships and grants-in-aid to enable mature scholars to bring significant re- 
search to completion. For the year beginning July 1, 1954, the Library has awarded 
the following grants-in-aid to historians: Frank W. Klingberg, University of 
North Carolina, a study of the “Mind of the Southern Unionist”; Robert G. 
Schafer, California Institute of Technology, study of the political influence of 
the first duke of Chandos as a borough patron; David Spring, Johns Hopkins 
University, to study the Stowe manuscripts for a book, “Landed Wealth: A 
Study of Aristocracy in England 1830-80”; Clarence Ver Steeg, Northwestern 
University, History of the South series, “The Southern Colonies in the Eight- 
eenth Century, 1689-1763.” Recipients of Huntington-Rockefeller grants are: 
John E. Baur, University of California, Los Angeles, the health rush to Cali- 
fornia, 1870-1900; Edwin R. Bingham, University of Oregon, a biography of 
Charles Erskine Scott Wood; Robert Hine, University of California, Riverside, 
biography of Edward Richard and Benjamin Kern. Applications for fellow- 
ships and grants-in-aid for 1955 must be received not later than December 31, 
1954, and should be addressed to the Chairmaa of the Fellowship Committee, 
Huntington Library, San Marino 9, California, 
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Carleton College, Northfield, Minnesota, has been awarded a research 
grant by the Louis W. and Maud Hill Family Foundation of St. Paul to enable 
Carlton C. Qualey, prefessor of history and chairman of the division of politi- 
cal and social science, © conduct research on European migration to the United 
States since 1815. 


The 1954 Pulitzer Prize for history went to Bruce Catton for his 4 Stillness 


at Appomattox (Doubleday), the prize for biography to Charles A. Lindbergh for 
The Spirit of St. Louis (Charles Scribner's Sons). 


The 1954 annual'took prize cf the Institute of Early American History 
and Culture has been zwarded to Clinton Rossiter of Cornell University for his 
Seedtime of the Republic: The Origin of the American Tradition of Political 
Liberty (Harcourt, Braze, 1953). Dr. Rossiter's book also received the Woodrow 
Wilson Award of the American Political Science Association as the best book pub- 
lished in 1953 relating t» “government and democracy.” 


The Bancroft Prize: awarded annually by Columbia University “for distin- 
guished writings in American history," went this year to Seedtime of the Republic, 
by Clinton Rossiter (sez above), and to The Undeclared War, 1940-1941: The 
World Crisis and American Foreign Policy (Harper and Brothers, 1953) by 
William L. Langer anc S. Everett Gleason. 


The 1954 Alexande- Prize of the Royal Historical Society was awarded to 
the Rev. L. Boyle, O.P.. for his essay on “The Oculus Sacerdotis and Some Other 
Works of William of Fagula.” The prize is awarded annually for the best essay 
on any subject approvel by the literary director. Essays submitted for the 1955 
competition must be seat in by January 31, 1955. For further information apply 
to the Secretary, Royal Historical Society, 96, Cheyne Walk, London, S.W.ro. 


The Foreign Service Journal is sponsoring a prize essay contest on the subject 
of “The Organization 5f American Representation Abroad.” Prizes total $3,850. 
Members of the Amercan Historical Asseciation are eligible to enter the con- 
test. The deadline for eatries is October 15, 1954. Those desiring further informa- 
tion may write the Coatest Committee, Peres Service Journal, 1908 G Street, 
Washington 6, D.C. 


The note on the rew edition of the papers of Benjamin Franklin in the 
April, 1954, issue of the Review (p. 822) was incomplete. The cost of gathering 
and editing the paper: is being borne by the American Philosophical Society 
and Yale University, wth the latter's share made possible by a grant from Time, 
Inc, on behalf of Life magazine. 
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Personal 


APPOINTMENTS AND STAFF CHANGES 


Wilbur R. Jacobs of the Santa Barbara College of the University of Cali- 
fornia is program chairman for the 1954 annual meeting of the Pacific Coast 
Branch of the American Historical Association. 


Robert Ernst has been promoted to associate professor of history in Adelphi 
College, Garden City, New York, 


Erik J. Friis has been appointed editor of the American Scandinavian Review. 
He has served as acting editor for the past two years. 


Clifford P. Westermeier has been elected chai-man of the department of history 
' in the University of Arkansas for three years beginning July 1. 


Chilton Williamscn has been promoted to associate professor of history in 
Barnard College. : 


Raymond de Roover, formerly of Wells College, has accepted a professor- 
ship at Boston College. 


Richard H. Heindel, formerly staff deputy director of the U.S. National 
Commission for Unesco, has succeeded Julian Park as dean of the College of 
Arts and Sciences in the University of Buffalc, effective July 1. Dr. Park will 
remain at the unive-sity as professor of European history and international 
relations. 


Catherine E. Boyd of Carleton College, has received a Fulbright research 
fellowship for Italy and will be on leave during the academic year 1954-55. 
She will be affiliated with the University of Rome. 


Fred A. Cazel, Jr., has been promoted to associate professor of history in the 
University of Connecticut. David Joravsky has been appointed instructor in 
history. ' 


At Harvard University Arthur Schlesinger, Sr., retires this summer after 
fifteen years as Francis Lee Higginson Professor of History and more than thirty 
years of service on the Harvard faculty. Oscar Handlin, Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., 
and Myron P. Gilmore have been promoted to professorships in history. 


Merrill D. Beal of Idaho State College is teaching in the summer session of 
the University of Idaho. 
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Arthur W. Hummel, chief of the Division of Orientalia in the Library of 
Congress since 1928, retired on March 31. . 


Fritz T. Epstein, of the Slavic Division of the Library of Congress, is teaching, 


under a Fulbright grant, during the regular summer term at the University of 
Bonn, 


> At North Texas State College Frank H. Gafford, chairman of the depart- 
ment of history, has been appointed dean of the College of Arts and Sciences. 
Jack B. Scroggs has been promoted to associate professor of history, and Weaver 
K. Eubank, Jr., has been appointed assistant professor. 


Earl S. Pomeroy has been promoted to professor of history in the University 
of Oregon. 


William Hugh Moomaw has been appointed instructor in European history 
at Randolph-Macon College beginning in September, 1954. 


Dexter Perkins retired from the University of Rochester in June with the 
rank of emeritus professor. Dr. Perkins has served on the faculty of the uni- 
versity for thirty-nine years, the last twenty-nine as Watson Professor of History 
and chairman of the department. Glyndon G. Van Deusen has been named chair- 
man of the department, effective in September. 


George W. Adams has resigned as dean of the college and professor of his- 
tory at Colorado College in order to accept appointment as European director of 
the Salzburg Seminar in American Studies. He took up his new duties on June 15. 


William S. Greever of the University of Idaho is teaching in the summer ses- 
sion of the University of Southern California. . 


At Stanford University Frank Freidel, formerly of ‘the University of Illinois, 
has joined the staff as associate professor df history, and Don E. Fehrenbacher, 
formerly of Coe College, has been appointed assistant professor. 


Frederick B. Tolles, formerly of the research staff of the Huntington Library, 
has accepted an appointment at Swarthmore College as Howard M. Jenkins 
Research Professor of Quaker History and director of the Friends Historical 
Library, effective July 1. 


Thomas P. Hughes has been appointed assistant professor of history in Sweet 
Briar College. 
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Fred C. Cole, dean of the College of Arts and Sciences in Tulane University, 
has been appointed t».the university's new post of academic vice-president. 


Harold Bradley of the Claremont Graduate College has been appointed chair- 
man of the department of history in Vanderbilt University. He will take over his 
flew post in September, 


Recent DEATHS 


Priedrich Meinecke, an honorary member of the American Historical Associa- 
tion, died in Berlin-Dahlem on February 6, 1654. Born on October 30, 1862, in 
the small town of Salzwedel, he grew up after 1871 in the ‘rapidly growing capital 
of the new Prussian-German empire. Most of his academic training he received 
at Berlin University. Among his professors, Johann Gustav Droysen and Wilhelm 
Dilthey left the most important mark on his own historical thinking. In 1887 
Meinecke joined the staff of the Prussian State Archive. Its director, Heinrich 
von Sybel, made him editor of his Historische Zeitschrift in 1896. After Sybel's 
and Treitschke's death, two years later, Meinecke assumed the chief editorship of 
the foremost organ of German historical scholarship, which he held until 1936, 
when Nazi pressure forced him to resign. His two-volume biography of Boyen 
(1896-99) placed Meinecke in the forefront of the younger German historians. He 
was appointed professor in Strasbourg in 1gcr, moving to Freiburg five years 
later. In the fall of 1914, he took over Ranke's chair in Berlin. In spite of a 
speech defect, Meinecke was an impressive academic lecturer and his seminar 
gained a reputation beyond Germany. 

The years in southern Germany saw the ripening of Meinecke's historical con- 
ceptions, His Weltbúrgertum und Nationalstaat (1907) not only opened new 
vistas of modern German history but also added a new dimension to the study 
of history in general by the novel combination of political and intellectual history. 
In it Meinecke also revealed his lasting philosophical concern about the conflict 
between power and ideas in history. Although he recognized that the growth 
of modern German Realpolitik had harmed the older idealistic aspirations of 
Germany, he saw at that time no rupture in the develópment from Goethe to 
Bismarck that could not be healed by moderate reforms. The experiences of 
World War I shook this confidence and the impressions of war and postwar inter- 
national events made him view the tension between cratos and ethos as the tragic 
dilemma of human History. His Die Idee der Staatsráson in der neueren Geschichte 
(1923), a masterly history of the antinomy cf political and private ethics, con- 
tained his answers. But the new historical situation had made the value of his- 
torical study itself doubtful, and Meinecke's main effort in subsequent years was 
bent upon a deeper understanding of the sources and aims of history. His major 

' contribution was Die Entstehung des Historisraus (1936). 
Not without great inner reluctance he became in 1918 a democrat and gave 
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his best to convince his countrymen to accept the new republican order. He became 
a professor emeritus in 1928 but went into full retirement only with the advent of 
the Third Empire. In 1945, he addressed himself to the Germans again in his 
final interpretation of modern German history, Die deutsche Katastrophe (Ameri- 
can ed. by S. B. Fay, 1950). He also resumed seminar teaching at the University 
of Berlin. But the growing Sovietization of Humboldt's foundation made him 
the leader in the creation of the Free University in West Berlin, of which he 
became the first rector and, until his death, honorary rector. (A full bibliography 
of his writings and the writings on him is contained in Historische Zeitschrift, 


Vol. 174, pp. 503-23.) * 


Philippe Sagnac, distinguished French historian, died in February, 1954, after 
a long illness. Born in 1868, educated at the Ecole Normale and the Sorbonne, 
he started teaching in Lille. During World War I, he taught modern history at 
the University of Bordeaux, but returned to the University of Lille, 1919-1923. 
He became professor of the history of the French Revolution at the Sorbonne in 
1923, from which he retired in 1937. He was president of the Centre d'études de 
la Révolution française established at the Sorbonne in 1932, and an editor of the 
historical series “Peuples et Civilisations.” The Centre, under the direction of 
Sagnac and Mirkine-Guetzévitch, continued the publication of the review, La 
Révolution française, started by Aulard, and also sponsored a series of monographs 
under the title Cahiers d'histoire de la Révolution française. 

Sagnac first won a reputation for his scholarship in 1898 by his volume La 
législation civile de la Révolution française. In 1908 appeared his Louis XIV and in 
1909, La chute de la Royauté. In 1917, he published, Le Rhin français pendant la 
Révolution et l'Empire. In 1930, he collaborated with Georges Lefebvre and Ray- 
mond Guyot to publish La Révolution francaise, and in 1935, with A. de Saint- 
Léger, with whom he had already edited Les cahiers de Flandre maritime (1906- 
1908) on a large volume on Louis XIV. In 1934, he published his own work on La 
Révolution de 1789 (2 vols.). In 1936, he wrote with Pierre Muret, La prépondér- 
ance anglaise (1715-1763). Since World War II and despite illness, he published 
two volumes on La formation de la société française moderne, Vol. 1, La Société et 
la monarchie absolue (1661-1715), and Vol. IL, La Révolution des idées et des 
moeurs et le déclin de l'Ancien Régime (1715-1788). He also wrote many articles. 

Since the last war, he was honorary president of the Société d'histoire moderne, 
and of the Institut Napoléon. He received prizes from the Académie des sciences 
morales et politiques, and from the Académie francaise. On March 3, Le Monde 
wrote of him, "Avec M. Sagnac disparüt un des plus grands historiens de la Révo- 
lution française.” i 


Charles Sackett Sydnor, chairman of the department of history and dean of 
the Graduate School, Duke University, since 1952, died of a heart attack at Biloxi, 
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Mississippi, March 2, at the age of fifty-five. He was filling speaking engagements 
which were to concludé with the Walter Lynwood Fleming Lectures in Southern 
History at Louisiana State University. A native of Georgia, he was a graduate of 
Hampden-Sydney College, and he received the Ph.D. from the Johns Hopkins 
University with a dissertation on the Tudor period of English history. He taught 
at Hampden-Sydney and the University of Mississippi, where his scholarly inter- 
ests turned to the history of that state, before going to Duke in 1936. He was 
named James B. Duke Professor of History in 1953, and four American institu- 
tions conferred honorary degrees upon him. In 1950-1951, he held the Harms- 
worth Professorship in American History at Oxford University. 

He gave himself without stint to historical scholarship. He was president of 
the Southern Historical Association (1939) and of the North Carolina Literary 
and Historical Association (1950), a member of the council of the Institute of 
Early American History and Culture and of the advisory committee of the Office 
of the Chief of Military History, Department of the Army. In addition to numer- 
ous articles in historical journals and to sketches in the Dictionary of American 
Biography, he was the author of Slavery in Mississippi (1933); 4 Gentleman of 
the Old Natchez Regicn: Benjamin L. C. Wailes (1938); The Development of 
Southern Sectionalism, 1818-1848 (1948), and Gentlemen Freeholders: Political 
Practices in Washington's Virginia (1952). In his recent writings and lectures 
he was turning more and more to the problems of leadership in American poli- 
tics, "Charlie" Sydnoz, as he was affectionately known to his many friends, was 
a man of singular modesty, kindly wisdom, and exacting scholarship. He wore 
the mantle of teacher and scholar with grace and good humor. His unexpected 
death is a severe loss zo the profession and to Duke University. 


Leo Francis Stock died suddenly on March 3 at the age of seventy-five. Born 
in Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, on July 3x, 1878, he took his undergraduate work 
at Mount Saint Mary's College in Emmitsburg, where he received the A.B. degree 
in 1896. After an interval of teaching at Pittsburgh College (the present Duquesne 
University) and McGill Institute, Mobile, in 1910 he joined the staff of the Divi- 
sion of Historical Research of the Carnegie Institution of Washington, where he 
remained for thirty-five years until his retirement in 1945. In 1920 he took his 
Ph.D. degree at the Catholic University of America, where he also taught Ameri- 
can history from 1919 to 1941. In connection with his editorial tasks at the Car- 
negie Institution, he published five volumes of the Proceedings and Debates of 
the British Parliaments Respecting North America (Washington, 1924-41), a 
work which revealec careful scholarship and high editorial skill. For eighteen 
years, 1921-1939, he sarved as one of the editors of the Catholic Historical Review, 

_to which he contributed many articles, edited documents, and book reviews. He 
was also a frequent contributor to this Review. In addition to his duties at the 
Carnegie Institution and at Catholic University, Dr. Stock found time for con- 
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siderable editing and writing, including his List of American Journals Devoted to 
the Humanistic and Social Sciences (Washington, 1925), United States Ministers 
to the Papal States: Instructions and Despatches, 1848-1868 (Washington, 1933), 
and Consular Relations between the United States and the Papal States: Instruc- 
tions and Despatches (Washington, 1945). During his teaching career Dr. Stoak 
directed a score or more of graduate students who will always remember him for 
a mind that was richly stored with the facts of American history, and a manner 
that was ever gentle and kindly. His colleagues were united in their testimony of 
his outstanding qualities, his affability, kindliness, integrity, and spirit of co-opera- 
tion that made him an ideal member of any group enterprise, 


Eva Matthews Sanford, professor of history at Sweet Briar College, died March 
26, 1954. Miss Sanford studied at Radcliffe College, where she took her A.B. 
degree in 1916, summa cum laude, with highest final honors in classics, This was 
followed by the master's degree in 1922 and the doctorate in the next year, An 
ardent and devoted teacher in the fields of ancient, medieval and modern history, 
Miss Sanford was for twelve years a member of the faculty of Mather College and 
of the graduate school of Western Reserve University, Cleveland, before going 
to Sweet Briar College in 1937. Widely known as an indefatigable scholar who 
pursued her interest with energy and at the same time with the greatest care and 
exactitude, she derived the keenest pleasure from her researches into the intel- 
lectual and social life of the Middle Ages. She had recently served as section editor 
for commentaries on Latin authors, 1300-1600, for the Bibliographical Guide to 
Mediaeval and Renaissance Commentaries and Translations of Classical Authors. 
As a Fulbright scholar in 1950 she searched for medieval manuscripts of commen- 
taries on Juvenal in libraries in Italy and France. She was also a consulting editor 
for the publication of the series, “Corpus of Roman Law,” of which the first 
volume, published in 1952, contained the Theodosian Code. At the time of her 
death she was engaged in the translation of Augustine's De civitate Dei for the 
Loeb Classical Library. Miss Sanford was also the author of a distinguished text- 
book in ancient history, The Mediterranean World in Ancient Times, published 
in 1938 and revised in 1951 in the light of recent archaeological findings. 
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To THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN Hisroricaz Review: 


I have just read. with disappointment and some irritation Marie Kimball's 
review of F. J. and F. W. Klingbergs The Correspondence between Henry 
Stephens Randall and Hugh Blair Grigsby (AHR, January, 1954, p. 450). Your 
reviewer is entitled to her opinions, but it hardly seems reasonable in discussing 
a collection of letters to devote, as she does, only one short sentence to the work: 
of the editors, especially when the sentence, “The notes to the text are good,” fails 
so dismally to do justice to the Klingbergs' painstaking work. 
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I also fail to understand how anyone who has read through this correspondence 
can conclude, as Mrs. Kimball has: “For dullness and lack of interest it would be 
difficult to find the equal of these eighty-one letters.” In the first place, Randall 
and Grigsby were important figures in nineteenth-century American historiog- 
raphy—pioneers in the movement for a scientific approach to the subject. More- 
«ver, Randall’s life of Jefferson is universally recognized as one of the most 
important biographies of the whole era. As the Klingbergs point out in their 
introduction, Mrs. Kimball herself has paid elaborate tribute in her own work 
on Jefferson to Randall's influence on Jefferson scholarship (Correspoadence, pp. 
14-15). Surely the letters of these men—dealing extensively with every aspect of 
their profession—cannot be “lacking in interest” to anyone concerned with 
American history. . 

As to the “dullness” of the letters, the reader must judge for himself. But is it 
possible to consider the following typical selection dull? Randall is describing his 
philosophy as a biographer: 


. «+I have recorded the honest convictions of my own mind. Of course then I have 
not whitewashed everybody. 1 would rather be a dog & bay the moon than write in that 
sickly, silly, adulatory, mutual-admiration-Society, mutual scratch-back, tickle-me Billy- 
€ ror Ed spirit in which most of our American biographies have been writ- 
ten [p. 111]. 


Michigan State College Joux A. GARRATY 
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